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The  Simple  Faith  of  a  Child. 


By  Annie  D.  Palmer, 


It  was  the  day  before  Christmas 
and  the  mail  had  brought  a  box  of 
beautiful  g^fts  from  father,  who 
was  away  at  work  and  could  not 
be  with  us.  Among  the  gifts  he 
had  sent  for  mother  was  a  tiny 
furry  purse  so  filled  with  dimes 
that  it  looked  like  a  stuffed  kitten. 
Mother  took  out  all  the  dimes  but 
five  and  let  me  take  the  purse  to 
the  store  to  buy  butter  and  sugar 
to  make  cookies  for  the  Christmas 
dinner. 

Happy  in  the  thought  of  our 
father's  gifts,  I  went  swinging  the 
purse  by  its  little  chain,  back  and 
forth,  and  over  my  hand,  right  side 
up  or  wrong. 

When  I  had  gone  about  three 
blocks  I  opened  the  purse  to  look 
at  the  money.  Three  of  the  dimes 
were  gone.  I  saw  then  that  the 
purse  did  not  close  tightly  and  knew 
that  I  had  lost  the  coins  on  the 
way.  The  loss  seemed  terrible  to 
me.  I  wonder  now  if  the  million- 
aire who  loses  a  million  feels  as 
sorrowful  about  it,  as  the  little  girl 
does  who  being  intrusted  with  five 
dimes,  loses  three.  There  was 
only  enough  left  to  buy  the  sugar. 
How  could  mother  make  the  cook- 
i-es  for  the  children?  I  had  been 
taught  to  go  to  God  in  my  need, 
and  many  times  before  I  had  sought 
Him  not  in  vain. 

I  looked  about  in  every  direction 


to  be  sure  no  one  was  near,  then 
reverently  folded  my  hands,  and 
stood  with  my  bowed  head  and 
closed  eyes  while  I  whispered  the 
prayer  for  help  in  finding  my  lost 
(Mmes.  Then  I  began  to  retrace  my 
steps. 

The  ground  was  covered  with 
about  four  inches  of  newly  fallen 
snow.  As  I  looked  at  it  I  remem- 
bered something  my  grandmother 
used  to  say  about  hunting  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack,  but  I  felt  sure 
I  would  find  my  money.  Carefully 
I  went  back,  stepping  in  my  own 
fresh  tracks,  looking  for  my  glit- 
tering treasure,  with  the  faith  of  a 
little  child  never  wavering  in  my 
heart. 

When  I  had  gone  about  half 
way  home  I  spied  a  tiny  hole  in  the 
snow,  and  reaching  down  to  its  full 
depth,  I  found  one  of  my  precious 
dimes.  A  few  yards  farther  on  I 
found  another,  and  still  farther  the 
last  one,  each  as  though  it  had  fal- 
len flat  on  purpose  to  show  me 
where  it  lay. 

The  sceptic  may  argue  that  it  was 
my  good  luck,  that  it  merely  hap- 
pened so,  whatever  else  he  will — 
as  a  child  I  lifted  my  heart  to  Gol 
for  hearing  my  humble  prayer,  anrl 
now  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  T 
offer  praises  to  him  for  so  schooling 
nie  in  the  wav  of  eternal  life. 
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He  Was  Ready  to  Die. 

(To  the  Memory  of  Apostle  Francis  M.  Lyman.) 

He  trod  the  earth  firmly,  his  eyes  on  the  goal, 
Unflinching  in  spirit,  unshaken  in  soul ; 
,  A  stalwart  in  body,  upright  in  mind. 
Giving  his  strength  for  the  good  of  his  kind ; 
And  he  lay  down  to  rest  without  tremor  or  sigh, 
Saying,  "Fm  ready — ready  to  die." 

From  childhood  he  labored ;  from  the  days  of  his  youth 

An  exemplar  of  honor,  an  apostle  of  truth ; 

His  heart  free  from  guile,  he  was  eager  to  bless 

The  Saints — aye  the  race — and  banish  distress; 

No  mortal  need  weep  or  utter  a  sigh 

O'er  a  man  such  as  he — he  was  ready  to  die. 

For  Zion  he  labored,  with  untiring  zeal 
Extending  her  borders,  promoting  her  weal; 
His  manliness  winning  the  homage  of  men, 
And  Zion  will  miss  him,  and  mourn  him, — ^but  then, 
The  Spirit  of  comfort  shall  always  be  nigh 
To  whisper,  "Your  brother  was  ready  to  die." 

Like  a  pillar  of  granite  unyielding  he  stood 
For  his  faith,  and  its  mission  of  brotherhood ; 
His  work  gone  before  him,  and  untarnished  fame, 
He  will  find  what  he  leaves — 3,  glorious  name ; 
Where  mid  plaudits  and  .^^reetings  the  prophets  draw  nigh — 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful!    Thou  wast  ready  to  die." 

Ruth  M.  Fox. 
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Francis  Marion  Lyman. 

By  Richard  R,  Lyman. 


"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed   in   him  that  nature  might 

stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a 


Francis  M.  Lyman  was  a  just 
man.  He  was  a  wise  counselor. 
His  views  were  positive  and  he 
rarely  had  to  chanisre  his  mind  or 
sihift  the  position  he  had  taken  upon 
any  important  or  fundamental  prin- 
ciple .  His  judg^nent  was  righteous, 
never  swayed  by  kinship,  friend- 
ship, or  personal  advantage.  He 
was  never  unkind  or  unfair,  even 
to  a  foe. 

Once  convinced  that  he  was 
right,  this  man  was  Immovable. 
While  he  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing" stem,  there  was  beneath  the 
5turface  a  loving  gentleness  and  an 
exquisite  humor,  which  made  his 
presence  a  perpetual  sunshine. 

He  was  also  a  true  friend.  He 
would  allow  no  idle  erossip  to 
'dampen  the  ardor  of  his  friendship. 
Insinuations,  come  from  whatever 
source  they  might,  would  not  de- 
tract one  iota  from  his  devotion  to  a 
friend.  Before  his  friendship  could 
wane  in  the  slightest  degree,  he  had 
to  be  "with  reasons  satisfied,"  and 
to  him  no  gossip,  no  hearsay,  no 
prejudiced  fwtred  was  a  reason. 

Jealousy,  envy,  and  hate  were 
not  to  be  found  in  his  makeup.    He 


was  as  greatly  pleased  with  the 
good  work  and  success  of  his  asso- 
ciates as  if  they  had  been  his  own 
accomplishments. 

He  was  a  gentle  man.  His  affec- 
tions were  as  tender  as  those  of  a 
girl.  While  behind  the  velvet  glove 
was  a  hand  of  steel,  no  one,  I  think, 
has  sfeen  him  lose  his  temper;  no 
one  has  heard  him  utter  an  angry 
word.  Certainly  the  members  of 
his  family  have  not.  There  is  no 
one  so  htimble  that  he  could  not  ap- 
proach Francis  M.  Lyman.  No  one 
has  asked  him  for  counsel  without 
securing  wholesome  advice.  He 
went  about  speaking  kind  and  en- 
coiiragin,9r  words,  blessing  and 
cheering  the  aged,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  otherwise  doing  good  in 
every  day — in  every  hour  of  his 
life.  Truly  "were  every  one  to 
whom  he  did  some  loving  service 
to  brine  a  blossom  to  his  grave,  he 
would  sleep  beneath  a  wilderness  of 
flowers."  I  ^ 

Francis  M.  Lvman  was  a  verit- 
able physical  giant.  He  was  a 
giant,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
fact,  for  he  had  the  phvsical 
strength  of  a  giant.  When  sixteen 
years  old,  he  has  said  that  he  found 
no  man)  who  could  lift  a  wagon 
wheel  that  he  could  not  lift.  Dur- 
ing his  youth  and  manhood,  "pull- 
ing sticks"  was  a  common  test  of 
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physical  strength.  IXiring  all  of  his 
active  lifetime,  he  searched  out 
those  who  had  made  records  in  this 
line  of  sport.  H^  has  ridden  horse- 
back twelve  miles  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  a  "stick  pull- 
ing" contest.  While  he  searche  1 
for  a  life-time,  he  never  found  his 
match  at  this  sport. 

He  had  a  cowboy  training,  which 
'  ma'e  him  an  expert  with  a  rope. 
On  one  occasion,  he  showed  his 
skill  in  this  direction  by  throwing 
a  clothes-line  at  the  first  trial  about 
the  neck  Of  a  wild  mutton  or  wether 
that  was  loose  in  the  heart  of  a  city. 
He  once  made  a  record  throwing  a 
rope,  long  after  his  days'  of  real 
horseback  riding  and  rope  throw- 
ing were  over.  Whik  out  on  mis- 
sionary business,  he  took  a  short 
trip  to  see  some  modern  "cowboys*' 
catch  and  brand  a  bunch  of  wild 
colts.  One  was  caught  by  the  head 
and  another  by  the  tail ;  some  by  a 
front  foot,  some  by  a  hind  foot, 
some  by  one  foot  and  some  by  two. 
.Such  "roping"  made  throwing  the 
horses  so  difficult  that  the  real 
"cowboy,"  Francis  M.  Lyman,  said. 
"Gentlemen,  my  hands  and  muscles 
are  soft  and  at  present  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  strain  that  comes  when 
catching  and  throwing  wild  horses, 
hut  ril  throw  the  rope,  and  throw 
it  on  the  horses,  if  you  will  be  close 
at  hand  and  take  the  jerking."  He 
made  one  hundred  throws  and 
caught  one  hundred  horses  and  did 
not  fail  once  to  throw  the  rope  on 
both  front  feet.  All  who  have  had 
experience  throwing  horses  know 
the  advantage  of  catching  the  horse 
by  both  front  feet  if  the  animal  is 
to  be  thrown.  The  training  and  ex- 
perience of  his  childhood  and  youth 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
give  him  this  strength  and  dexterity. 

Before  he  was  six  years  old,  he 
had  lived  with  his  parents  in  three 


states  and  at  the  age  of  eight,  when 
he  was  so  small  that  he  had  to  have 
assistance  to  lift  the  yoke,  he  drove 
an  ox  team  from  the  Missouri  river 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  At  eleven  he 
drove  loose  cattle  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  southern  California.  As  a 
freighter  and  cattle  man,  he  made 
the  trip  between  these  two  sections 
sixteen  times.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  in  the  midst  of  the  early 
pioneer  hardshaps,  he  married 
Rhoda  Ann  Taylor  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, who  was  also  only  seventeen. 

In  Farmington  in  1860,  he  did  his 
first  Church  work  as  President  of 
the  Young  Men's  Literary  Club, 
and  made  his  first  public  address. 
Fn  his  fright,  he  began  by  saying  to 
an  intimate  friend,  "Bob,  hold  my 
knees." 

Before  starting  on  his  mission  to 
England,  the  young  missionary  took 
his  wife  and  baby  to  Beaver  where 
he  cut  the  logs,  hauled  them  to  the 
village,  and  with  his  own  hands 
constructed  the  little  Ipg  cabin  in 
which  he  left  his  family. 

As  a  boy,  he  was  never  overfed. 
One  winter  when  he  was  going  to 
school  in  Salt  Lake  City,  he  lived 
on  rations — one  biscuit  made  a 
meal.  He  often  remarked  that  this 
bread  was  eaten  in  very  small  bites, 
in  x)rder  to  make  it  last  a  long  time, 
and  each  bite  was  chewed  as  long  as 
it  could  be  made  to  remain  in  the 
mouth.  It  was  thus  thoroughly 
masticated  until  it  tasted  sweet  as 
any  cake.  No  garden  stuff  was 
raised  in  Salt  Lake  City  during  the 
"time  of  the  move."  The  little 
green  fruit,  which  the  few  trees 
furnished  was  a  great  treat.  "A 
potato  was  worth  a  dollar  to  me," 
he  has  said,  "and  no  banquet  now 
seems  as  good  as  the  bread  and  the 
occasional  butter  of  those  days." 

Returning  from  his  first  mission 
in  *63,  he  began  picking  up  potatoes 
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and  working  on  the  threshing  ma- 
chine. For  her  services  in  the 
cheese  factory  his  wife  was  paid  in 
butter,  and  cheese.  With  two  pigs, 
a  few  chickens,  a  cow  and  a  calf, 
and  with  grain  earned  on  the 
thresher  for  fattening  the  pigs,  the 
returned   missionary  and  his  wife 

*  began  the  prosperity  which  con- 
tinued with  them  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives. 

Francis  M.  Lyman  was  indus- 
trious— never  idle.  He  was  also  so 
frugal,  that  some  might  call  him 
stingy.  He  never  made  a  dollar  on 
which'  he  did  not  pay  tithing,  nor 
out  of  which  he  did  not  lay  by  at 
least  10  cents  for  a  rainy  day. 

As  miller,  merchant,  grain  dealer, 
and  cattleman  in  Millard  County, 
he  became  prosperous  and  influen- 
tial. Naturally  a  banker,  although 
he  never  conducted  a  bank,  he  was 
a  lender,  and  not  a  borrower  of 
money  during  all  his  active  business 
days  in  Millard  and  Tooele  Coun- 
ties. In  these  two  counties,  he  filled 
at  one  time  or  another  practically 
every  important  Church  and  politi- 
cal office.  For  many  years,  he  was 
asistant  assessor  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue for  the  United  States  Govern- 

'  ment — an  appointment  given  .  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
While  in  Millard  County,  he  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel 
by  Governor  Durkee.  Some  polit- 
ical positions  he  held  are  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  superintendent  of 
schools,  county  clerk,  and  county 
recorder.  He  served  during  six  or 
seven  sessions  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature;  during  the  session  of 
18&2,  he  was  speaker  of  the  house. 
As  a  business  man,  he  was  keen, 
shrewd,  and  successful.  He  was  the 
soul  of  honor.  His  word  was  as 
good  as  his  .bond.  His  interest  was 
always  paid  before  it  was  due.  Jlis 
note  for  any  amount  less  than  the 


value  of  his  entire  possessions,  was 
as  good  as  a  government  bond.  He 
played  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  many  of  Utah's  indus- 
tries. He  served  as  a  director  in 
important  companies,  among  them 
Z.  C.  M.  I.,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Co.,  Home  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Hebe'r  J.  Grant  &  Co.,  Zion's  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Con- 
solidated Wagon  and  Machine  Co., 
Deseret  National  Bank,  and  the 
Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Co. 

From  his  Church  position  as 
President  of  the  Tooele  Stake,  he 
was  called  to  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve.  As  a  member  of  this  quo- 
rum, he  travelled  almost  continu- 
ously through  all  the  stakes  of  the 
Church.  He  made  trips  into  Ari- 
zona, Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Califor- 
nia, Old  Mexico,  and  Canada.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1884  and  1885,  he 
traveled  36,000  miles  in  doing  his 
Church  work — an  average  of  about 
50  miles  per  day  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  He  also  spent  more  than 
seven  years  abroad  on  three  foreign 
missions.  He  worked  in  Ens^land, 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
in  fact  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  including  Russia,  also  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  E.s^ypt. 
This  man  was  a  great  teacher. 
Perhaps  teaching  was  his  most 
prominent  characteristic.  Nor  di) 
he  confine  this  work  to  the  multi- 
tude. Rarely  if  ever  was  he  alone 
with  an  individual,  especially  a 
young  man,  without  teaching  him 
some  lesson.  He  could  teach  a  les- 
son a  minute  or  he  could  continue 
giving  instructions  for  days.  His 
supply  of  lessons  seemed  never  to 
be  exhausted.  He  not  only  live  1 
himself  in  strict  conformity  with 
what  appealed  to  him  as  beinjo: 
best,  but  he  was  constantly  teach- 
ing others  also  to  live  and  do  as 
he  did. 
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"I  hav€  laid  my  hands,"  he  once 
remarked,  "upon  the  heads  of  ah 
my  brethren  and  blessed  them,  but 
I  have  been  so  well — my  health  has 
been  so  perfect — that  not  one  of 
them  has  had  to  lay  his  hands  on 
my  head."  He  was  in  his  office  two 
days  before  his  death.  He  wrote 
his  journal,  too,  on  that  day,  a  prac- 
tice he  had  followed  every  day, 
without  exception,  after  he  was 
twenty.  He  wound  his  watch,  as 
usual,  at  6:30  o'clock  of  the  night 
on  which  he  began  his  last  long 
sleep. 

His  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  was  sure  and  sound.  The 
mathematician  can  hardly  be  more 
positive  concerning  the  results  he 
obtains  than  was  Francis  M.  Ly- 
man of  the  Divine  mission  of 
Joseph  Smith,  the  existence  of  a 
true  and  living  God — the  truthful- 


ness of  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

If  he  could  have  lived  a  better 
life,  there  is  but  erne  reason  why  he 
did  not  do  so,  and  that  is  because 
he  did  not  know  a  better  life.  He 
lived  in  perfect  accord  with  his 
highest  ideals,  and  when  the  end 
came,  he  was  fully  prepared  for  it. 
He  had  no  unconscious  moment. 
He  was  the  same  strong,  active  per- 
sonality to  the  close.  He  met  his 
last  call  as  during  his  lifetime  he 
had  met  every  other  call,  without 
hesitancy,  without  fear,  and  with 
perfect  fortitude.  As  brave  and 
fearless  in  his  death  as  he  had  been 
in  his  life,  the  close  came  without 
a  murmur,  without  complaint,  with- 
out even  a  sigh.  Then,  as  always, 
he  was  ready. 


A  Little  Bit' 

By  B.  R.  Stevens. 

A  little  bit  just  every  day 
To  make  this  old  world  brighter  : 

A  little  bit  along  the  way 

To  help  some  heart  beat  lighter : 

A  little  bit  of  cheer  and  song 

To  back  the  right  and  down  the  wrong — 

Twill  keep  the  bonds  of  friendship  strong 
And  bind  true  hearts  the  tighter. 

A  little  bit  of  faith  and  prayer 
To  make  far  heaven  seem  nearer: 

A  little  bit  of  tryinghere 
To  see  our  duty  clearer: 

A  little  bit  of  loving  trust 

Will  make  our  troubles  flee  like  dust, 

Will  free  our  souls  from  doubting  rust 
And  make  all  life  the  dearer. 
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President  Heber  J.  Grant. 

By  Richard  JV.  Young, 


Bom  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1856,  the  son  of  Jedediah 
M.  Grant  and  Rachel  Ridgeway 
Ivins ;  set  apart  as  president  of  the 
Tooele  Stake  in  October,  1880;  or- 
dained an  apostle,  October,  1882, 
(the  first  native  son  of  Utah  to  be 
thus  distinguished)  ;  founder  and 
president  of  the  Japanese  Mission ; 
president  of  the  European  Mission ; 
elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Twelve  at  the  death  of  President 
Francis    M.     Lyman,    November, 


1916 — ^these  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous events  in  the  ecclesiastical  ca- 
reer of  Heber  J.  Grant,  and  yet 
these  milestones,  like  milestones  in 
general,  while  indicating  the  dis- 
tance traveled  do  not  serve  to  tell 
us  much  about  either  the  character 
or  the  characteristics  of  the  traveler. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth;  he  was,  moreover,  handi- 
capped with  a  not-overly  robust 
physique.     But  in  lieu  of  wealth, 
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and  far  more  efficacious  for  success 
and  usefiflness  in  life,  God  gave 
him  a  noble  mother,  and  endowed 
him  with  indomitable  grit  and  de- 
termination. His  self-sacrificing 
mother  made  every  effort  to  give 
him  an  education,  and  he  was  thus 
able  to  remain  in  school  until  he 
completed  what  would  now  be  class- 
ified as  a  good  high  school  course. 

He  has  never  been  a  voracious 
reader,  but  has  a  keen  appreciation 
of  works  of  a  moral  and  sentimen- 
tal nature,  both  in  prose  and  poetry 
'  — such  hooks  he  reads  with  intense 
interest,  underscoring  the  most 
striking  passages  and  committing 
portions  to  memory.  Indeed,  his 
appreciation  of  a  good  book  char- 
acterized by  spiritual  uplift  has  lead 
him  to  purchase  scores,  hundreds, 
or  even  whole  editions  of  certain 
works  for  free  distribution  among 
his  friends. 

Heber,  as  boy  and  man,  has  not 
been  content  merejy  to  get  along — 
at  pfay,  in  school,  in  business  or  in 
life  generally;  his  has  been  the  de- 
sire and  the  determination  to  wrest 
success  from  every  enterprise  in 
which  he  has  ventured.  He  has  the 
rare  power  to  will,  to  persist,  and 
to  overcome — and,  therefore,  so 
much  the  worse  for  any  unhappy 
obstacle  that  may  stand  in  his  path. 
Not  by  any  means,  that  he  exem- 
plifies the  sentiment,  so  unhappily 
prevalent  among  the  financial  grants 
of  the  age,  to  succeed  by  any  means, 
fair  or  foul,  and  by  any  means  to 
put  money  in  their  purses — ^hon- 
estly, of  course,  if  that  be  conveni- 
ent but  at  all  events  to  put  money 
in  their  purses.  Such  has  never 
been  the  nature  of  Heber  J. 
Grant's  driving  power ;  his  master- 
fulness has  never  been  mercenary. 

His  sense  of  justice  is  unblurred 
— yes,  even  more,  his  consideration 
and  charity  are  exquisite.     I  sin- 


cerely believe  that  the  man  or  wom- 
an does  not  exist  whom  he  has  con- 
sciously wronged.  On  the  other 
hand  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  his 
kindness,  his  generosity,  his  sym- 
pathy, his  helpfulness,  rise  up  to 
call  him  blessed.  Beneath  a  some- 
what stern  exterior,  behind  blunt 
words  (never  over — ^but  always  un- 
der-expressive of  his  kindness), 
there  dwells  a  truly  sympathetic 
heart  and,  what  is  even  more  rare, 
a  noble  and  hellpful  purpose,  trans- 
muted on  many  an  occasion  into 
coin  of  the  republic.  He  has  been 
instrumental  in  wiping  out  so  many 
mortgages  and  other  obligations 
for  the  unfortunate — ^himself  al- 
ways the  most  generous  donor — 
that  many  of  us  have  fairly  groaned 
to  see  him  enter  our  offices  lest,  per- 
chance, he  came  to  ask  us  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  full  standard  of  his 
own  generosity.  The  names  are  al- 
most legion  of  our  own  local  s^^rng- 
gling  painters,  authors,  and  mu- 
sicians whom  he  has  assisted  in 
their  artistic  and  professional  ca- 
reers. I  wonder  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  letters  are  filed  carefully 
away  in  the  homes  of  our  people 
that  Heber  has  written,  perhapj.  ar- 
is  his  custom,  .between  midnight  and 
dawn,  in  expression  of  his  sympa- 
thy or  congratulation  in  the  hour  of 
sorrow  or  success.  I  am  told  that 
he  has  written  a  personal  auto- 
graph letter  to  every  member  of  the 
family  of  the  late  President  Lyman 
expressive  of  his  love  and  high 
esteem  for  his  whilom  chief. 

This  determination  to  persist  and, 
if  possible,  through  ^  honorable 
means,  to  succeed  has  brought  to 
him  a  large  measure  of  success 
both  when  a  boy  at  play  and  as  a 
man  in  the  walks  of  mature  life. 
He  practiced  in  the  back  yards  and 
on  the  gable  ends  of  barns  until  he 
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became  an  expert  at  marbles  and 
baseball.  Laughed  at  as  a  poor  pen- 
man, he  consumed  gallons  of  ink  in 
an  effort  at  improvement  until  he 
finally  became  a  professional  card 
writer.  Even  in^  singing  he  ha -5 
achieved  a  measure  of  success, 
which,  though  leaving  something  to 
be  desired,  is  yet  startling  to  one 
who  appreciates  the  poverty  of  ma- 
terial with  which  he  has  struggled. 
Our  friend  is  i  profound  lover  and 
patron  of  music — mcidentally,  the 
father  of  several  talented  vocalists 
— ^but  his  own  "ear  tor  music,"  by 
his  own  arlmission,  is  exotic  and  not 
native. 

As  an  ecclesiast.  President 
Grant  exemplifies  rather  the  mater- 
ial or  practical  side  of  religion.  He 
has  never  made  a  profound  study  of 
the  scriptures,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
attempts  to  preach  a  doctrinal  dis- 
course ;  yet  hie  is  a  speaker  of  power. 
His  testimony  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Mormonism  and  his  faith  in  the 
Gospel  is  immutable,  untroubled  by 
doubts  or  misgivings.  His  presence 
in  the  pulpit  is  commanding.  He 
possesses  a  fine  speaking  voice.  To 
these  qualities  he  adds  a  contagious 
enthuiasm,  and  a  rare  knowledge  of 
and  power  to  analyze  and  discuss 
the  practical  and  every  day  prob- 
lems of  the  time  and  the  people. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  what,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced characteristic  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  I  should  say  absolute 
genuineness,  uncompromising  free- 
dom from  hypocrisy.  Heber  never 
states  what  he  does  not  feel  or 
mean — in  fact,  he  is  content  to  leave 
you  to  imagine  his  sympathy  and  to 
speculate  as  to  his  helpful  inten- 
tions. What  he  does  for  a  friend 
usually  far  exceeds  what  he  volun- 
teers to  do,  if,  indeed,  he  departs 
from  his  usual  method,  and  proflFers 
anything.    A  spade,  in  his  vocabu- 


lary, is  at  all  times  and  never  any- 
thing but  a  spade,  and  a  hoe,  a  hoe 
— his  tongue  would,  I  fancy,  quite 
shock  his  innate  self  if  he  were 
tricked  into  describing  either  by 
some  euphemistic  phrase  or  rhe- 
toric. He  cannot  fawn,  much  less 
boot-lick.  Flattery  to  him  is  an  un- 
known accomplishment,  or,  rather, 
vite.  It  would  be  unwise  to  call 
forth  Heber's  opinion  of  you  or  of 
some  act  that  you  may  consider  to 
be  meritorious,  if  you  have  reason 
to  doubt  your  worth  or  the  merit  of 
your  act,  for  you  will  get,'  not  in 
any  unkindly  spirit,  but  frankly, 
"what's  coming  to  you."  You  would 
sometimes  suppose  from  the  in- 
tensity of  his  denunciation,  that  he 
was  really  vindictive — but  such  is 
far  from  the  truth,  for  he  is  quick  to 
forgive.  He  wears  his  heart  upon 
his  sVeeve.  He  is  no  "lean  and 
hungry  Cassius,"  lying  wake 
o'  nights  to  plot  and  plan  against  his 
fellowman.  His  sense  of  fairness, 
his  disposition  to  tell  it  all.  and  his 
confidence  in  the  uprightness!  of 
others,  often  leads  him  into  the  in- 
discretion of  revealing  his  own 
plans  and  intentions,  or,  perhaps, 
of  openly  denouncing  the  inde- 
fensible actions  of  others,  which  a 
more  guileful  man  would  avoid.  I 
have  often  said  that  you  might  have 
Heber  J.  Griant  ground  up,  after 
the  manner  of  ore,  at  one  of  our 
valley  sampling  mills,  and  submit 
a  sample  for  assay  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  most 
expert  miscroscopist  or  analyst 
therein  to  discover  the  slightest 
trace  of  hypocrisy. 

President  Grant  has  been  a  not- 
able figure  in  the  financial  history 
of  Utah.  It  is  perhaps  true,  it  is 
my  belief  at  least,  that  his  absorb- 
ing apostolic  and  missionary  labors 
alone  have  prevented  hini  from  be- 
coming one  of  the  greatest  captains 
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of  Western  finance.  His  ability  to 
grasp  all  of  the  factors  of  a  prob- 
lem is  quite  extraordinary,  as  is  his 
resourcefulness.  With  clearness  of 
vision,  almost  unique  among  our 
own  financiers,  he  clearly  foresaw 
the  future  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
Utah  and  was  foremost  in  the  effort 
to  put  that  great  enterprise  on  its 
feet.  When  the  Church  was  forced 
to  sell  a  large  part  of  its  holdings  in 
the  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  he  formed  a  syndi- 
cate to  buy  the  stock,  foreseeing 
that  this  splendid  institution,  then 
almost  on  the  rocks,  would  greatly 
develop  and  wonderfully  prosper, 
even  as  it  has  done.  In  this  ven- 
ture, as  in  many  others,  he  was 
happy  to  permit  his  friends  to  par- 
ticipate, though  in  this  instance  as 
in  many  others  he  was  abundantly 
able  alone  to  "swing  the  deal."  The 
Home  Fire  Insurance  G^mpany, 
one  of  the  most  substantial  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  is  his  child  and 
'he  still  presides  over  its  destinies. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Utah,  now,  by  merger,  known  as 
the  Utah  State  National  Bank.  The 
mammoth  Consolidated  Wagon  and 
Machine  Company  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  Grant,  Odell,  and 
Company,  of  which  firm,  with  Mr, 
Odeil,  he  was  the  joint  projector. 
Heber  J.  Grant  and  Company,  the 
oldest,  and  probably  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  agen- 
cies in  the  West,  was  established  by 
him  when  a  boy.  His  services  in 
procuring  financial  aid  in  the  dark 
/days  of  the  early  *90's  for  various 
of  our  financial  institutions  and 
even  for  the  Church  itself  entitles 
him  to  be  denominated,  almost,  as 
their  financial  savior.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  his  business 
schemes  was  the  effort  to  acquire 
for  the  people  of  Utah  the  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Company.  In 
this  effort,  he  all  but  succeeded,  and 


had  success  attended  his  efforts,  the 
riesult  would  have  been  very  lucra- 
tive to  the  investor,  and  beneficial 
to  the  people  in  securing  strong 
competition  in  the  telephone  busi- 
ness. It  is  very  much  to  his  credit, 
that  he  has  been  connected  with  a 
number  of  ^enterprises,  such  as  soap 
and  woolen  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, which  he  fostered  from  a 
sense  of  public  spirit.  The  Grant 
Livery  Company  was  established  by 
Brother  Grant  in  order  to  offset  the 
pernicious  influence  of  a  horde  of 
unscrupulous  hack  drivers  who  per- 
sistently misrepresented  the  true 
character  of  the  people.  No  more 
active  or  consistent  friend  of  home 
manufacture  than  Heber  J.  Grant 
can  be  found  in  our  State.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  all  other  matters,  his 
practice  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
his  precept. 

Brother  Grant  has  been  blessed 
with  an  unusually  talented  and 
worthy  famfly.  His  wives,  Lucy 
(daughter  of  Bryant  Stringham), 
Emily  (daughter  of  Daniel  JI. 
Wells),  both  of  whom  are  now  de- 
ceased, and  his  present  wife,  Au- 
gusta Winters,  were  and  are  com- 
panions of  whom  any  man  of  intel- 
ligence, character,  and  taste  might 
well  be  proud.  His  daughters  (he^ 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  of 
his  sons),  and  his  sons-in-law  are 
accomplished  and  exemplary. 

President  Grant's  health  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  years,  and  his 
friends  are  happy  in  the  belief  that 
he  has  yet  many  years  to  live. 

This  man  of  keen  intellect,  clear 
vision,  unquestioning  faith,  tireless 
determination,  and  uncompromising 
integrity  of  thought,  word,  and  ac- 
tion, is  striving,  with  what  happy 
measure  of  success  we  who  best 
know  him  best  understand,  to  love 
the  Lord  with  all  his  strength  and 
his  neighbor  as  himself. 
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So  We*ll  Go  no  More  A-roving. 

By  Kate  Thomas. 


jj 


The  history  of  Richard  and  Isa- 
belle  extends  over  a  period  of  five 
years:  a  brief  story  measured  by 
time,  but  long  counted  by  happiness 
and  heartache. 

Richard  had  met  her  first  at  the 
home  of  a  common  friend.  She  sat 
prettily  posed  in  a  huge  armchair 
with  her  daintily  shod  feet  stretched 
unconcernedly  toward  the  fender. 
The  fire's  glow  intensified  thd 
bronze  lights  in  her  haii .  Her  skin 
was  cneamy,  her  dress  was  purple-y. 
Altogether  she  was  the  most  ador- 
able thing  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

During  that  exuberant  evening 
he  learned  that  she  could  cook,  that 
she  had  made  the  purple-y  gown 
herself  and  also  the^fine  lace  collar 
that  decorated  it.  On  leaving  she 
fitted  to  her  fluflFy  head  a  cunning 
self-made  turban  and  thrust  her 
white-gloved  hands  into  a  wonder- 
ful great  downy  muflF  that  she  had 
fashioned  out  of  some  cast-oflF 
feather  trimming.  Richard  turned 
giddy.  Putting  on  her  little  rub- 
bers seemed  an  event.  He  knelt  on 
one  knee  to  do  it.  And  so  stirred 
was  he  with  a  new  delicious  emo- 
tion that  he  could  have  kissed,  one 
by  one.  the  thirteen  buttons  on  each 
boot.  With  a  girl  like  that  to  help 
a  fellow — a  girl  that  looked  like  a 
fairy  queen  in  dresses  she  made 
herself — well,  sixty  dollars  a  month 
wasn't  so  bad!  They  could  get 
some  kind  of  an  unpretentious 
house  for  twenty  and  he  could  grow 
his  own  vegetables.  Dad  had 
enough  pigs  and  poultry  to  supply 
them  with  meat  and  eggs  all  the 
year  round.  And  why  shouldn't 
they  have  some  of  the  milk  that  was 
thrown  to  the  *hogs  ?    Besides  the 


boss  might  raise  him  five.  Anyway 
carfare  into  town  was  cheaper  than 
the  board  bill  he  was  now  paying. 
Altogether  a  home  of  his  own 
looked  a  very  possible  and  pre- 
eminently delightful  thing.  He 
bade  his  hostess  goodnight  with 
faraway  eyes  full  of  dreams.  The 
icy  pavement  seemed  the  Golden 
Street,  only,  in  some  incongruous 
way,  it  led  to  the  door  of  Hades 
where  adieus  must  needs  be  said. 

She  thanked  him  sweetly  for  his 
courtesy  in  accompanying  her.  He 
stammered  a  hope  that  he  might 
have  that  pleasure  again  some  time. 
He  wanted  to  ask  her  if  he  might 
not  call,  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to.  He  stuttered  so  timidly  but 
withal, so  earnestly  that  the  girl 
helped  him. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
meet  my  mother,  if  you  would  care 
to  come  some  time,"  she  said. 

He  would  care  to.  Thank  you. 
Good  night.  Yes,  he  would  really 
like  to.  Good  nisfht.  He  kicked 
his  right  heel  with  his  left  toe, 
slipped  on  the  top  step,  caught  him- 
self by  clutching  at  the  railing,  tit- 
tered foolishly  and  shame-facedly, 
well,  well,  didn't  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  him  but  he  would 
sometime,  glad  he'd  met,  thank 
you,  goodnight. 

Isabelle,  always  aware  of  her  own 
importance,  smiled  understanding- 
ly,  mused  for  a  while  into  the  grate 
fire,  loitered  about  undressing,  and 
finally  slept  the  sleep  of  the  satis- 
fied. 

The  Sunday  evening  following, 
Richard  went  to  the  little  chapel  she 
attended  and  walked  home  with  her 
after  the  service.    She  invited  him 
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in.     It  was  the  beginning  of  many 
wonderful  evenings. 

Wherever  she  went  now  he  was 
her  true  and  loyal  knight.  The  win- 
ter was  at  ijts  full  gaiety.  There  was 
a  theatre,  a  dance,  a  skating  party 
or  a  church  entertainment  almost 
ev.ery  night.  Isabelle  was  in  great 
demand  at  the  church  affairs  for 
she  recited  "'Lizabeth  Ann"  and 
companion  pieces  rather  well.  In 
fact  her  instructor  had  told  her  that 
with  her  good  looks  and  artistic 
rendering  she  would  surely  be  a 
success  upon  the  stage.  The  girl  did 
not  question  the  statement.  She 
confided  the  great  matter  to  Rich- 
ard who  immediately  became  del- 
uged with  various  emotions,  the 
f^ar  that  she  would  leave  her  home 
alternating  with  the  sorrow  that  if 
she  remained  he  would  be- the  cause 
of  withholding  from  her  (this  ra- 
diant creature!)  a  golden  and  glow- 
ing career.  It  was  also  borne  in 
upon  him  that  if  the  latter  phase 
became  the  reality  he  ought  to  be 
saving  more  of  his  sixty  a  month. 
Theatres  certainly  made  wide  in- 
roads into  a  workingman's  salary. 
And  he  knew  that  above  all  hopes 
and  fears  and  desires  for  her  way 
of  lif-e  to  be  along  the  rosy  path  of 
adulation,  he  wanted  her,  he  needed 
her  and  prayed  with  his  whole  be- 
ing that  she  might  so  need  him. 
Waiting  impatiently  one  evening 
for  the  clock  to  point  the  time  for 
him  to  leave  to  escort  her  to  the 
last  of  the  church  socials,  his  hand 
fell  upon  a  book  of  poems.  He 
opened  at  random.  He  had  never 
liked  poetry,  but  now  he  read  on  to 
the  end. 

YOU  AND  I.  ^ 

"The  winter  wind  is  wailing,  sad  and 
low, 
Across    the    lake    and    through    the 
rustling  sedge; 


The  splendor  of  the  golden  afterglow 
Gleams    through    the    blackness    of 

the  great  yew  hedge; 
And  this  I  read  on  earth  and  in  the 

sky: 
We  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  I. 

"Rapt  through  its  rosy  changes  into 
dark, 
Fades  all  the  west;  and  through  the 
shadowy  trees. 
And  in  the  silent  uplands  of  the  park, 
Creeps  the  soft  sighing  of  the  ris- 
•  ing  breeze. 

It  does  but  echo  to  my  weary  sigh. 
We  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  I. 

"My  hand  is  lonely  for  your  clasping, 
dear; 
My   ear   is   tired,   waiting  for  your 
call; 

T    want  your   strength   to   help,   your 
laugh  to  cheer: 
Heart,   soul,   and  senses  need  you, 
one  and  all. 

I  droop  without  your  full,  frank  sym- 
pathy; 

Wc  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  I. 

"We  want  each  other  so,  to  compre- 
hend 
The  dream,  the  hop^,  things  planned, 
or  seen,  or  wrought; 
Companion,  comforter,  and  guide,  and 
friend, 
As    much    as    love  asks  love,  does 
thought  need  thought. 
Life  is  so  short,  so  fast  the  lone  hours 

fly. 

We  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  I." 

.  A  sickening,  unnamable  pain 
took  possession  of  him.  He  felt 
tired,  almost  old. 

That  night  she  read  "An  Old 
Sweetheart  of  Mine.''  How  dear 
she  was,  how  inexpressibly  sweet! 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Why  don't  you  say  something?" 
she  asked  on  the  silent  homeward 
journey  She.  gave  his  arm  a  play- 
ful shake. 

He  stopped  still.  Seizing  her 
arms  in  hard,  tremulous  hands  he 
turned  her  into  the  full  light  o'  the 
moon. 

"Would  you  marry  me,"  he  said, 
"if  I  were  to  ask  you?" 

"Try  it,  and  see,"  she  whispered. 
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"Why  don't  you  kids  get  behind 
a  tree?"  roared  Bert  Peters,  turn- 
ing in  at  his  gate.  **Come  in  by  the 
diningroom  fire  if  you  want  to.  We 
need  sugar.  Don't  get  near  so  much 
for  a  dollar  as  we  used  to." 

Flustered,  they  broke  away  from 
each  other  and  went  shyly  home. 

Life  was  a  beautiful  thing  for 
some  time,  but  a  year  after  mar- 
riage it  began  to  pall.  Irksome  do- 
mestic duties  roughened  the  bride's 
smooth  skin  and  trying  to  live  with- 
in their  income  roughened  her 
smooth  temper.  Sixty  dollars  seem- 
ed very  small  for  two.  She  had 
earned  seventy-five  at  stenogfraphy 
and  had  only  herself  to  expend  it 
upon.  Outside  of  her  work  hours 
her  time  had  been  solely  her  own. 
She  was  very  dainty  in  her  tastes. 
She  liked  friends  and  a  gay  time. 
Richard  did  not  compensate  her  for 
all  her  losses.  She  was  tired  of  be- 
ing in  the  house  all  day,  and  wanted 
to  go  out  evenings.  Richard  was 
tired  of  being  away  and  wanted  to 
stay  home.  He  earned  the  salary, 
but  she  had  to  make  it  cover  its 
uses.  And  the  interminable  meals ! 
Both  were  quick-tempered.  Be- 
sides Richard  was  a  trifle  selfish 
and  decided  in  his  views  as  to  the 
duties  of  women.  Had  either  been 
ever  so  little  larger  a  character,  the 
final  catastrophe  would  not  have 
happ>ened. 

The  Thalia  Club  had  given  a  suc- 
cessful performance  of  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  The  man- 
ager had  decided  to  tour  the  adja- 
cent towns.  Isabelle,  who  had  given 
a  fairly  good  impersonation  of 
Hermia  was  in  high  glee. 

"It  will  only  be  two  weeks,  dear 
hoy."  she  said  to  Richard  as  they 
walked  home. 

"Only,"  muttered  he. 

Now,  if  she  had  asked  him  he 
would  have  let  her  go  willingly.  It 
was  her  taking  it  so  for  granted, 


without  any  regard  for  his  welfare 
during  her  absence,  that  annoyed 
him.  He  did  not  begrudge. her  the 
vacation,  however  much  he  should 
miss  her,  and  he  could  go  to  his 
mother's  for  meals.  But  his  sense 
of  manly  dignity  was  insulted  right- 
fully. The  wife  of  his  bosom  did 
not  care  a  spangle  whether  his  eggs 
were  boiled  hard,  soft,  or  medium. 
She  did  not  care  a  collar  button 
whether  his  shirt  went  to  the  laun- 
dry or  not.  She  did  not  care  a — a — 
a — worse  than  that — whether  the 
alarm  clock  roused  him  for  the 
daily  grind  or  not.  So  he  told  her 
that  he  was  sick  of  being  hen- 
pecked and  that  if  she  went  it  would 
be  the  end.  While  she  answered 
cooly  that  to  her  the  end  was  usu* 
ally  the  best  part  of  the  feast.  In 
this  friendly  fashion  they  prepared 
for  her  going.  They  did  not  thrust 
their  quarrel  upon  outsiders.  Even 
the  manager  was  blissfully  un- 
aware of  the  commotipn  he  had 
caused.  Richard  carried  her  bag  to 
the  station  and  kissed  her  goodbye. 
It  was  the  end,  but  in  his  heart  he 
Icould  not  blame  a  pretty,  clever 
thing  like  her  for  getting  a  little  of 
her  share  of  life.  Both  faces  were 
a  trifle  crestfallen  as  the  train  pulled 
out.  "Maybe  it  won't  be  such  fun, 
after  all,  she  thought.  However, 
she  smiled,  and  waved  her  hand 
through  the  window. 

"My,  but  your  husband  looks 
blue,"  gurgled  Titannia,  queen  of 
the  fairies.  "He's  grand  to  you, 
isn't  he?" 

"He  is  a  darling!"  Isabelle  ex- 
claimed heartily.  It  was  the, end, 
but  this  simpering  idiot  shouldn't 
know  it.  And  besides,  why  should 
it  be  the  end?  Richard  would  be 
only  too  glad  when^  she  got  home 
again.  If  he  wasn't,  there  was  her 
career,  or  she  could  go  back  to 
stenography. 

She  went    back  to  stenography. 
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YOUNG  WOMAN'S  JOURNAL, 


Richard  intended  to  keep  his  word. 
He  would  be  henpecked  no  longer. 
He  would  not  go  without  his  supper 
while  she  was  taking  elocution  les- 
sons. And  he  would  not  go  into 
any  more  debt  for  costumes.  H  he 
did  not  stay  this  tide  of  rising 
genius  she  would  be  off  to  New 
York  next  wearing  tights  in  some 
musical  comedy.  It  was  the  crisis 
(he  half  apologized  to  Winston 
Churchhill)  j^nd  he  was  going  to  be 
mad  for  keeps. 

She  had  sent  no  word  as  to  her 
homecoming,  so  there  was  no  one  at 
the  station  to  meet  her.  The  door 
key  was  in  the  mail  box.  The  house 
was  cold  and  there  was  nothing  to 
eat.  She  was  vexed  at  Richard.  H 
he  thought  she  was  going  to  have  a 
tasty  meal  cooked  out  of  nothing 
waiting  for  him  when  he  came 
home  he  was  mistaken,  that*s  all. 
But  Richard  did  riot  come.  She 
ate  an  orange  and  some  candy  that 
she  had  in  her  bag  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  she  hunted  for  a 
job  and  found  one  at  six  dollars  a 
week.  It  was  hard  beginning  all 
over  again.  She  hated  her  good- 
natured  employer  simply  because 
he  supplied  her  with  the  wherewith- 
al to  live. 

They  were  buying  the  little  home 
with  monthly  payments  and  she  re- 
solved to  stay  there.  She  told  her- 
self with  a  feeling  of  virtue  that  he 
should  not  return  to  find  it  as  dreary 
as  she  had. 

She  missed  him,  she  truly  missed 
him.  When  she  slipped  out  of  bed 
on  cold  mornings  she  recalled  how 
warm  and  comfortable  he  had  al- 
ways mfade  it  for  her.  Coming  back 
from  work  to  the  still  chilly  place 
grew  almost  unbearable.  Her 
mother  wished  her  to  return  to  the 
family  home,  but  somehow  she 
could  not.  So  the  months  passed 
away   until    it    was    winter    again. 


And  still  another  winter.  She  faced 
the  coming  holiday  season  with 
'grim  fortitude.  It  had  been  the 
end  all  right,  that  foolish  lovers* 
quarrel.  But  she  was  not  dead  yet 
and  she  would  not  die  whining. 
Occasionally  ^he  recited  at  a  church 
function  and  bore  the  humiliation 
of  going  home  alone  or  having  an 
escort  provided  for  her.  She  tried 
hard  to  keep  her  friends.  But  they 
were  too  tired  to  live  and  at  last 
she  succumbed  to  that  atmosphere. 

Hopelessly  dreary  on  Christmas 
morning,  because  she  heard  the 
glad  shouts  of  the  children  next 
door  and  they  filled  her  with  a 
strange  and  heavy  wistfulness,  she 
gathered  her  few  bundles  together 
and  set  out  to  see  if  wishing  Christ- 
mas cheer  to  others  would  put  a 
real  smile  on  her  face.  Half  a 
mile  on  her  way  she  met  Richard. 

"A  Merry  Christmas!"  She 
smiled  as  she  said  it. 

''Same  to  you,"  he  answered. 
"The  same  tarnation  kind !" 

She  fastened  a  bit  of  holly  in  his 
coat. 

"There  is  a  present  for  you,"  she 
said. 

"Would  you  give  me  a  kiss  under 
the  mistletoe?"  he  asked  catching 
her  fiqgers. 

"That  is  too  much  to  give  a 
stranger,"  she  flashed,  drawing  her 
hand  away  and  hurrying  on.  Both 
their  hearts  were  beating.  There 
was  no  denyiriof  that  it  had  been 
good  to  meet.  He  looked  after  her. 
How  frail  she  was !  How  tired  she 
seemed.  He  was  a  brute!  He 
might  have  given  in  a  trifle,  enough 
to  know  if  she  had  anything  for 
Christmas,  at  least.  He  turned  back 
and  filled  a  great  basket  with  every 
^o^ood  thing  obtainable  and  carried  it 
to  the  cottage.  He  was  there  when 
she  returned. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  it's  only  the 
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vegetable  man,"  he  said.  "I  found 
the  key  in  the  same  old  place.*' 

Pier  eyes  filled  with  quick  tears. 

"Oh,  how  good  of  you !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"It  isn't  good  of  me  at  all,"  he 
protested  sharply.  "I  should  have 
f'one  it  before.  Are  you  well?  Are 
you  sure  you  are  well  ?"  He  looked 
at  her  anxiously.  "I'm  a  brute 
that's  what  I  am.  I^  ('on't  blame 
you  for  never  wanting  to  see  me !" 

And  he  strode  away  fiercely  slam- 
ming the  door  after*  him,  leaving 
her  stunned  but  smiling. 

The  next  day  he  sent  her  a  note. 
"Ill  get  the  New  Year  there  on 
time,"  it  said,  "and  I'm  going  to 
put  a  'phone  in  so  that  if  you  need 
anything  you  can  let  me  know." 

Was  he  giving  in?  She  did  not 
know.  He  asked  no  favors.  She 
could  only  wait.  And  waiting  was 
the  cruelest  task  ever  set  to  mortal. 
However,  she  left  the  key  in  the 
mailbox  in  case  he  ever  wanted  it. 
And  coming  home  late  New  Year's 
Eve  she  found  a  box  of  goodies  and 
the  telephone  in  place.- 

"Which  of  us  will  say  'Happy 
New  Year'  first  over  it,"  she  won- 
dered. It  was  a  glorious  night.  She 
stood  looking  out  of  the  window. 
The  new  year  to-morrow!  The 
new  year  bringing  with  it  the  same 
endless  monotony,  the  same  eter- 
nal loneliness.  She  couldn't  bear  it, 
she  couldn't  bear  it ! 

Richard  was  going  to  bed.  This 
business  of  watching  the  Old  Year 
out  got  on  his  nerves.  Who  cared 
about  the  Old  Year  anyhow?  By 
the  four  great  ghosts  of  Guinkum- 
peil  it  was  better  gone !  Who  want- 
ed to  greet  the  New  Year? 
Wouldn't  there  be  just  as  many 
taxes,  and  as  much  whooping  cough 
and  measles?  He'd  get  his  sleep 
while  he  could ! 

And  then,  by  a  queer  stroke  of 


Fate,  his  hand  fell  upon  the  same 
old  book  of  poems.  Once  more  be 
opened  at  random. 

REUNION. 

"This  hath  all  been  before;  and  thou 
aiid   I 
Were  all  in  all  unto  each  oth-er; 
And  yet,  when  first  my  eager  eye 
In  this  life  on  thee  fell,  keen  bliss 
did  smother 
Old    memories,    till    my    dull    heart 

deemed 
This  our  first  meeting,  as  it  seemed. 

"This  shall  all  be  again;  passed  over 

deaths. 
New     futures     blessed     await     us, 

dearest; 
Though  lives  shall  pass  like  fleeting 

breaths, 
In  every  parting  still  thou  nearest. 
Be  sure  I  must  remember,  sweet, 
All   that  has    been,    when    next    we 

meet!" 

Yes,  it  was  like  that ;  it  was  for- 
ever.  They  must  not  lose  their 
great  souls  in  petty  bickerings. 
What  a  weakling  he  was!  He 
turned  towards  the  telephone.  It 
rang! 

"Hello.  Thank  you  for  the  duck 
you  sent.  It  is  all  ready  to  put  into 
the  oven.  I  wondered,'*  her  voice 
came  shyly,  "if  you  wouldn't  like  to 
take  your  New  Year's  dinner  with 
me." 

"Would  I  like  it!"  he  echoed. 
"Say,  what  are  you  doing  up  so 
late?" 

"Oh,  I  am  going  to  watch  the 
Old  Year  out,"  she  answered. 

"I'll  come  and  watch  it  with  you," 
he  said  eagerly. 

Close  together  they  sat  in  the 
huge  armchair  while  the  bells  ranj^ 
and  the  horns  tooted  shrilly. 
Quietly  the  fire  died,  and  the  soft 
light  of  early  nrorning  illuminated 
the  sky.  The  first  ray  of  the  New 
Year's  sun  leaped  through  the 
window  and  deepened  the  bronze 
gleam  in  her  hair  as  it  lay  against 
his  shoulder. 
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Francis  Joseph. 

By  Alice  Louise  Reynolds. 


Francis  Joseph  is  dead. 

Six  years  ago,  Vienna,  the  beauti- 
ful was  in  gala  attire,  for  it  was 
marking  in  notable  fashion  the  fact 
that  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  cele- 
brating the  eightieth  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  All  Europe  was  vieing 
to  pay  some  special  tribute  to  him ; 
many  of  her  crowned  heads  came  to 
his  court  to  do  him  homage. 

We  saw  Kaiaer  William  in  great 
pomp,  come  and  go;  we  saw  the 
young  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium 
beside  the  hoary  headed  monarch. 
The  King  of  Greece  came  and  also 
the  King  of  Saxony,  and  a  visit 
from  King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
was  announced  in  due  season. 

Had  Francis  •  Joseph  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  pass  away  that  year 
we  should  have  missed,  in  the  main, 
the  caustic  and  bitter  passage  of 
the  French  and  English  press.  Be- 
cause of  his  advanced  age,  because 
he  had  held  totgether  for  over  sixty 
years  the  most  heterogeneous  realm 
in  all  Europe,  because  he  had  been 
a  patron  of  great  drama  and  great 
opera,  because  he  had  had  a  life  full 
of  tragedy,  "being  spared  nothing" 
as  he  himself  put  it,  the  European 
press  would  have  passed  lightly 
over  what  had  given  offense  in  the 
past  and  told  us  of  other  things. 

In  all  probability  we  should  have 
been  told  that  the  Plantagenets 
were  on  the  English  throne  when 
the  Hapsburgs  ascended  the  Aus- 
trian throne,  so  that  Francis  Joseph 
has  not  only  had  a  reign  of  almost 
unprecedented  length,  but  he  has 
come  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  We 
should  have  been  reminded  of  an  at- 
tack made  on  his  life  in  young  man- 
hood, and  of  how  a  little  girl  gave 


the  alarm  that  saved  him,  and  how 
later  when  that  same  little  girl  was 
an  aged  woman  she  was  invited  to 
the  palace  and  decorated  by  the  Em- 
peror. Certainly  much  emphasis 
would  have  been  given  the  fact  that 
Francis  Joseph's  uncle  abdicated  be- 
cause he  could  not  hold  the  empire 
togetheir,  and  that  Francis  Joseph 
made  peace  with  the  Hungarians. 
They  would  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  aside  from  the  Czar 
he  ruled  over  more  subjects  in 
Europe  than  any  other  monarch: 
that  he  did  his  part  towards  making 
Vienna  the  envy  of  all  nations ;  that 
the  most  beautiful  modem  palace 
in  all  Europe  had  been  built  for  him 
at  Buda  Pest ;  that  twice  each  week 
any  one  of  his  subjects  having  a 
grievance  might  have  audience  with 
the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining justice  and  settling  his 
grievance.  He  would  have  been 
placed  ,heside  Maria  Thressa,  the 
profoundest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  an  Austrian  monarch,  and 
with  the  benediction  of  the  Pope, 
his  spiritual  head,  he  would  have 
found  rest  in  the  tomb  of  his  fath- 
ers in  one  of  those  lovely  autumn 
months,  which,  in  Vienna,  culminate 
in  a  richness  of  color  hardly  com- 
parable elsewhere. 

True  the  papers  all  admit  that  the 
Austrians  loved  him  until  the  last, 
that  they  stood  outside  the  historic 
palace  at  Schonbrunn  on  the  night 
of  his  death,  watching  for  every 
bulletin ;  but  they  had  very  little  else 
to  say  that  will  redound  to  his  ever- 
lasting honor. 

The  summer  of  1914  proved  fatal 
to  Francis  Joseph's  reputation.  His 
family  was  the  victim  of  another 
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awful  tragedy,  and  he  sought  to 
punish  the  offenders.  In  order  to 
do  this  he  made  most  extraordinary 
demands  of  a  nation  that  had  suf- 
fered repeated  injury  and  injustice 
at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment. Only  one  demand  made 
was  rejected  by  the  Servians;  that 
one,  particularly  humiliating  to 
them,  they  asked  to  have  submitted 
to  the  Hague  tribunal. 

Francis  Joseph  amazed  the  whole 
civilized  world  by  refusing  this  de- 
mand. It  was  known  then  that  the 
Austrian  government  had  made 
such  unusual  demands  that  war 
would  inevitably  follow.  Then 
against  the  protest  of  the  Pope,  in 
most  solemn  language  the  Austrian 
Emperor  declared  that  after  great 
deliberation  he  did  not  see  how  he 
could  do  any  other  thing  than  de- 
clare war  on  Servia.  No  matter 
what  his  personal  responsibility 
may  have  been,  and  by  the  by  it  is 
not  recorded  that  he  protested,  his 
was  the  hand  that  in  the  high  noon 
of  civilization  and  humanitarian  in- 


stinct plunged  Europe  into  the  most 
terrible  of  wars.  We  can  only  ex- 
claim with  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare, **0  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of 
it." 

Six  years  ago  Francis  Joseph  was 
the  hero,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Bels^ium  rorle  in  modesty  at  his 
side,  for  they  were  comparatively 
young  monarchs.  But  today  how 
different.  He  is  abasei  and  they 
of  all  monarchs  of  the  earth  are 
most  exalted.  The  name  of  Albert 
is  the  one  most  linked  with  courage 
and  manly  service  to  his  country: 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  bespeaks  a 
graciousness  and  devotion  that  will 
immortalize  her. 

One  wonders  how  Francis  Joseph 
will  go  down  to  history.  No  one 
can  yet  see  the  end  of  this  indescrib- 
ably cruel  and  destructive  war.  If 
by  any  chance  that  which  is  to 
Francis  Joseph's  credit  shall  be  o'er 
topped  and  blotted  out  by  the  great 
war  and  its  results,  then  it  would 
seem  that  few  fates  in  all  history 
V  ill  be  as  much  to  be  deplored. 
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Achieved. 

By  Valeria  De  Mude  Kelsey. 

The  high  gods  made  him  and  gave  him  his  chance 

On  the  plane  of  the  earth  below ; 
And  he  lived  with  never  a  backward  glance, 

Or  a  thought  for  the  ones  wlio  go. 

The  high  gods  pondered :    **Can  this  be  he 
We  wrought  in  the  mold,  and  loosed, — 

He  whom  we  hoped  would  have  helped  to  free 
The  ones  whom  the  flesh  had  seduced? 

"He  hears  but  the  roll  of  the  drums  and  the  noise, — 

The  pulse  and  the  rhythm  are  vain. 
Come !   Let  us  rouse  him,  and  give  him  the  poise 

Which  springs  from  endeavor  and  pain/* 

And  they  smote  him.    Up  rose  his'  cry  on  the  air ; 

Gray  grew  his  locks  in  the  night; 
Sharp  was  his  anguish  and  deep  his  despair, — 

All  gone  was  the  facile  delight. 

All  gone!    Then  swift  in  its  place  grew  desire — 

A  hunger  consuming  as  flame; 
So  burned  it.    In  billowing  heights  swept  its  fire 

Destroying  the  failure  and  shame. 

Then  humble  and  lone  in  the  night  watch  he  rose. 

And  struck  on  his  harp  with  a  shout 
And  sang  a  great  song  of  victorious  foes — 

His  joy  in  the  battle  and  rout! 

The  people  were  wroth  at  that  militant  cry 
Which  roused  them  from  torpor  and  greed ; 

They  beat  him,  they  tortured  and  left  him  to  die — 
Drained — the  cup:  ever  martyrdom's  need. 

The  high  gods  rejoiced.     "We  are  glad.    Tis  not  vain 
That  he  passed  at  the  people's  behest! 

In  dying  he  lives.     And  he  teaches  again 
That  the  pulse  and  the  rhythm  are  best!'' 
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"The  Light  of  the  World." 

By  Julia  A.  Famsworih  Lund. 


WHEN  CHRIST  WAS  BORN. 

I  listory  is  a  record  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  man  in  society.  It  tells  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  different  na- 
tions and  what  each  has  contributed 
to  the  life  and  civilization  of  the 
world.  The  pessimist  tells  us  that 
"the  earth's  upward  struggle  has 
l>€en  baffted  from  the  very  ban- 
ning by  so  many  stumbles  that  we 
i\o  not  advance  at  all."  To  which 
the  optimist  very  properly  replies, 
"True  it  is  that  each  ancient 
civilization  seemed  to  bear  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion, but  each  new  power,  rising 
above  the  ruins  of  the  last,  held 
something  nobler,  was  borne  up- 
ward by  some  truth  its  rival  could 
not  reach." 

The  eye  of  Faith  can  perceive  a 
divine  Providence  directing  the  af- 
fairs of  man  and  running  through 
the  whole  course  of  human  history, 
shaping  it  for  the  greatest  of  all 
events — the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
whose  mission  meant  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  and  all  its  people ; 
whose  teachings  lighted  the  way  for 
erring  man's  return  to  glory  and  to 
God  the  Eternal  Father. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  the 
five  centiuies  preceding  the  birth  of 
Christ  were  a  preparation  for 
what  Farrar  calls,  "The  Central 
point  of  the  world's  History." 
From  this  period  can  be  discerned 
a  definite,  even  if  slow,  movement 
from  monarchy  to  aristocracy,  from 
aristocracy  to  democracy,  and  there 
w  as  a  constant  progress  from  ab- 


solutism to  freedom,  both  in  ideas 
and  institutions. 

The  histories  of  Eg3rpt  and  the 
coimtries  of  Eastern  Asia  are  very 
similar  in  many  ways.  They  show 
the  highest  stages  of  civilization  in 
remote  antiquity,  but  they  in- 
fluenced the  history  of  the  race  but 
little,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
isolated  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  outside  world,  main- 
tained their  despotic  governments 
and  strictly  organized  ca^te  system 
which  has  always  caused  a  political 
torpor  and  a  loss  of  national  vital- 
ity. 

There  were  many  countries  and 
many  peoples  who  played  a  part  in 
the  wonderful  drama  of  humanity, 
but  it  was  Persia,  Greece,  Carthage, 
and  Rome  that  were  the  great 
actors,  and  were  each  in  turn  called 
the  ruler  of  the  world.  Each  of 
these  left  its  mark  of  knowledge, 
culture,  and  glory. 

Persia  attained  great  political 
power  and  marvelous  military  su- 
premacy. Many  of  her  kings  rank 
among  the  world's  great  military 
leaders,  and  her  sages  possessed  a 
vast  store  of  learning,  but  Persia, 
in  common  with  the  other  Asiatic 
countries,  typified  absolutism,  and 
the  picture  left  by  her  history  is  that 
of  glittering  monarchs,  in  endless 
pomp  and  splendor,  surrounded  by 
obsequious  courtiers  and  trembling 
slaves,  crushing  the  masses  under 
the  iron  heel  of  t)rranny. 

The  appearance  of  the  Greeks  in 
history  has  been  likened  to  a  smil- 
ing sunbeam  which  at  the  same  time 
illuminates  and  warms.     As  Asia 
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had  made  absolute  monarchies,  the 
work  of  Greece  was  to  teach  the 
value  of  individual  man.  So  pro- 
nounced was  this  trait*  that  the 
Greeks  never  really  united  in  a  com- 
pact national  unit.  As  a  result, 
their  political  history  sinks  into  the 
back  ground,  and  it  was  the  power 
of  their  wonderful  artistic  and  in- 
tellectual triumphs  that  indelibly 
stamped  the  world.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  there  been  a  people  more  splen- 
didly endowed  by  nature  than  were 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Their  history 
shows  them  to  have  been  physically 
hardy  and  strong,  brave  in  battle, 
shrewd  in  commerce,  skillful  in  all 
the  mechanical  crafts,  with  a  lively 
desire  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds, 
which  made  them  fearless  investi- 
gators of  things  from  their  appear- 
ance. The  social  feeling  was  iiighly 
developed  among  them  along 'with 
an  unerring  delicacy  of  expression 
of  everything  beautiful.  They  held 
''there  was  nothing  good  without 
beauty.**  This  found  a  national  ex- 
pression in  the  public  cultivation  of 
poetry,  musid,  sculpture,  philoso- 
phy, and  science.  It  gave  them  an 
easy  dignity  of  behavior,  a  chast- 
ened elegance  of  all  forms  of  ex- 
pression, either  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
and  with  it  all  was  an  uplifting  de- 
velopment of  individuality  such  as 
no  other  nation  of  antiquity  shows. 
This  is  the  reason  that  when  over- 
powered by  other  nations,  we  see 
the  Greek  conquering  his  conqueror. 
Before  Rome  began  to  extend  her 
great  dominion,  Carthage  had  al- 
ready appeared  upon  the  stage  of 
world  history.  This  most  import- 
ant of  the  Phoenician  colonies  was 
founded  by  the  proudest  families  of 
Tyre,  and  achieved  great  wealth 
and  military  power.  A  vein  of 
cruelty  ran  distinctly  through  the 
people  and  found  expression  in  the 
tyranny  of  its  governing  aristocracy 


and  in  its  religion  which  demanded 
human  sacrifice.  This  prevented 
the  Carthagenians  from  rendering 
any  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
civilization.  As  Carthage  expanded 
and  Rome  began  to  be  a  power  it 
was  inevitable  that  they  should 
clash.  They  saw  in  each  other  a 
dangerous  rival  with  whom  it  would 
jbe  impossible  to  live  in  peace.  It 
was  a  life  and  death  struggle  from 
the  beginning.  Hannibal  will  al- 
ways be  one  of  the  great  tragic  fig- 
ures of  history,  but  it  was  vastly 
better  for  the  world  that  Rome 
should  conquer. 

The  ruins  of  the  Carthagenian 
power  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
world  empire  of  the  Romans,  whose 
development  was  exactly  opposite 
from  the  Greeks.  The  Roman  felt 
himself,  not  an  individual  as  did 
the  Greek,  but  an  inseparable  ele- 
ment of  the  State.  Every  phase  of 
life  and  development  was  subordi- 
nated to  jthis  idea.  The  welfare  of 
the  State  was  the  first  law  to  the 
Roman,  and  this  conception  made 
their  state  system  and  their  consti- 
tution the  most  perfect  and  success- 
ful to  be  fouml  in  ancient  history. 
All  expression  of  public  and  private 
life  was  restricted  to  strict  forms 
and  written  laws,  and  their  obser- 
'vance  was  equally  binding  upon  all 
members  of  the  State  without  ex- 
ception. This  was  the  secret  of  the 
great  respect  felt  for  law.  The 
Romans  were  less  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  beauty  and  were  not  so 
original  as  the  Greeks,  but  they  did 
not  fail  to  develop  the  ideal  side  of 
civilization  which  they  were  quick 
to  perceive  in  their  highly  talented 
neighbors  whom  they  conquered. 
The  example  of  Greece  was  also 
followed  in  material  promotion  by 
trade  and  manufacture.  The  Rom- 
ans were  the  first  people  to  assign 
to  woman  an  honorable  position  "in 
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society.  They  recognized  in  the 
family  the  strongest  foundation  of 
the  State,  and  kept  a  strict  watch 
over  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and 
invested  woman  with  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  a  citizen.  When 
the  women  of  Rome  began  to  be 
held  in  light  esteem,  their  decline 
was  already  in  progress. 

The  Roman  empire  became  a 
world  empire  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  The  conquered  peo- 
ples were  permitted  to  keep  their 
language,  religion,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  industries  unchanged. 
Nothing  was  required  of  them  but 
obedience,  taxes,  and  soldiers.  The 
nations,  for  the  most  part,  obeyed, 
paid  tribute,  furnished  recruits,  and, 
so  great  was  the  charm  of  Rome, 
they  were  proud  to  be  counted 
members  of  her  mighty  empire, 
whose  great  dominion  she  main- 
tained by  firm  self-confidence,  calm 
earnestness,  and  systematic  order. 
Under  Augustus  Ceasar  peace  was 
upon  the  earth  for  almost  the  first 
time  in  history. 

The  history  of  the  Israelites  be- 
gan with  the  calling  of  Abraham- 
and  continued  until  about  seventy 
years  after  Christ,  when  as  a  na- 
tion, it  ceased  to  exist.  We  know 
the  histor}'  of  this  people  with  more 
complete  sequence  and  greater  de- 
tail than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
people.  At  a  very  early  date  they 
had  learned  to  write  and  kept  rec- 
ords of  the  chief  events  in  their  na- 
tional life  almost  without  interrup- 
tion. From  the  sacred  character  of 
many  of  their  historical  books,  pe- 
culiar care  was  taken  of  them,  so 
they  have  come  down  to  us  almost 
in  their  original  form.  Much  of  the 
Hebrew  -literature  has  been  pre- 
served along  with  such  historic 
writings  as  those  of  Josephus, 
which  describe  at  length,  not  mere- 
ly the  events  of  their  civil  life,  but 


their    manners    and    customs    and 
modes  of  thought. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
clearly  outlining  the  history  of  this 
niost  remarkable  people,  Rawlinson 
has  subdivided  it  into  different  per- 
iods marked  by  determining  events 
in  their  national  life. 

,  Period  I  begins  with  the  Exodus 
from  Egypt  under  Moses  and  con- 
tinues until  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchy.  This  was  the  period 
of  their  Theocracy,  a^nd  is  the  most 
l>erfect  example  of  that  form  of 
government  of  which  history  bears 
record. 

Period  II  is  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  to  the  separa- 
tion into  two  kingdoms.  This  per- 
iod embraced  only  three  reigns, 
those  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon, 
and  covered  a  space  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  The 
worldly  progress  of  the  nation,  dur- 
ing this  brief  space,  was  most  re- 
markable. The  boundaries  of  the 
country  were  greatly  extended  and 
a  degfee  of  wealth  and  power  ob- 
tained such  as  was  never  equalled 
l^efore  nor  since. 

Period  III  is  from  the  separation 
of  the  kingdoms  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  The  seeds  of  discontent 
and  rebellion  which  took  root  and 
blossomed  forth  upon  Solomon's 
(^eath  were  planted  durin.o^  his  life- 
time. Rehoboam,  who  succeed  el 
Solomon,  was  entreated  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  people,  but  in- 
stead of  listening  to  this,  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  increasing 
them.  This  caused  the  revolt  head- 
ed by  Jeraboam.  which  comprise  1 
ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes.  From 
that  time,  this  was  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  The  two  tribes 
with  a  few  remnants  of  the  others, 
became  in  history  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  or  Jews  as  they   are   more 
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commonly  called.  Israel,  so  much 
more  numerous,  and  possessing 
much  the  larger  and  more  fertile 
part  of  the  Holy  Land,  did  not  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  nationality 
and  the  purity  of  religion.  At  a 
very  early  date  they  lost  their  iden- 
tity as  a  nation  and  are  still  known 
as  the  "Lost  Tribes.** 

The  Jews  held  to  their  capital,  * 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  belief  of  their 
fathers.  They  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  "real  people  of  God," 
and  this  exalted  faith  made  and 
preserved  them  a  nation  for  four 
centuries,  and,  at  times,  under  most 
overwhelming  diflSculties. 

In  the  sixth  century,  B.  C,  the 
Babylonian  king,  Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded  Palestine,  destroyed  Jeru- 
salem, and  carried  away  practically 
the  whole  nation  of  Jews  into  cap- 
tivity. Babylon  was,  in  turn,  con- 
quered by  Persia,  and  many  of  the 
Jews  were  taken  still  further  from 
their  native  land.  To  this  period 
belong  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the 
beautiful  story  of  Esther.  The  Per- 
sian monarchs  were,  generally 
speaking,  lenient  to  the  Jews,  and 
many  of  them  returned  to  their  own 
land  and,  under  the  protection  of 
Persia,  began  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing it.  After  the  fall  of  Persia,  an 
independent  Jewish  kingdom  was 
established.  This  kingdom  was  di- 
vided into  two:  First  came  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Maccabees,  founded 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  kingdom  of  the  Her- 
ods,  the  last  to  rule  over  the  Jews 
as  a  nation. 

The  life  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
one  constant  struggle  for  existence, 
assailed  first  by  one  mighty  power, 
then  by  another,  but  through  it  all, 
they  held  tenaciously  to  their  mar- 
velous past  and  fervently  hoped  for 
the  promised  future. 

About  63  B.  C,  the  Romans  ap- 


peared upon  the  scene,  and  from 
that  time  they  were  really  supreme 
in  Palestine.  Rome  took  tribute 
and  appointed  governors,  or  sanc- 
tioned the  rule  of  kings  at  her  pleas- 
ure. The  kingdom  of  the  Herods 
began  about  37  B.  C.  They  were 
native  princes  but  not  of  pure  Jew- 
ish blood.  This  dynasty  was  in 
power  at  the  time  of  the  Savior's 
birth,  and  held  the  semblance  of 
civil  authority,  but  Rome  was  in  re- 
ality absolute  in  her  dominion. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  however 
perverted  it  may  be  at  times,  shows 
the  incarnation  of  lofty  thought, 
which  was  destined  to  have  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  They  fur- 
nish the  first  instance  of  a  people 
who  suffered  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  its  belief.  The  exalted  wor- 
ship of  God,  the  belief  in  one  God, 
the  great  Jehovah,  was  the  pillar 
of  their  nationality,  and  gave  them 
a  morality  and  a  vitality  to  be 
found  among  no  other  ancient  peo- 
ple. Their  .belief  in  a  supreme,  al- 
mighty, eternal  Being,  who  was  the 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  First  Cause 
of  all  things  that  exist,  their  pure 
worship  of  God,  voiced  by  their 
great  prophets,  gave  them  a  spirit- 
uality far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  human  family,  and  made  them 
the  people  through  whom  the  Son 
of  Cjod  might  take  up  His  mortality. 

This  brief  siunmary  of  the 
world's  history  has  been  given  to 
show  that  events  were  shaped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  com- 
ing. Especially  was  this  accomp- 
lished by  the  work  of  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  first  of 
these  developed  the  religious  or 
spiritual  sense  of  man.  We  are  told 
that  the  mission  of  Greece  was  to 
arouse  his  mind,  and  make  him 
capable  of  thought  and  sensitive  to 
beauty  in    all  its  forms;    that    of 
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Rome  was  to  teach  him  the  great 
value  of  law  and  peace,  and  yet 
more,  it  was  to  draw  all  men  to- 
gether that  all  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  message  of 
the  Messiah.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  before  this  time  it  would  have 
been  practically  impossible  for  any 
religion  to  have  spread  beyond  a 
single  people.  There  was  so  little 
communication  between  the  nations, 
except  of  a  hostile  character,  peo- 
ple were  so  sava^^e  and  so  suspicious 
of  each  other,  but  under  the  re- 
straint of  Roman  law  there  was  a 
marvelous  change.  Magnificent 
roads  connecting  the  different  prov- 
inces were  constructed,  strangers 
met  and  passed  without  a  blow. 
the  conduct  of  the  people  and  of- 


ficials was  carefully  watched. 
Greek  was  wide  spread  as  the  lan- 
guage of  art  and  culture,  and  Latin 
the  tongue  of  law,  was  fairly  well 
.imderstood  everywhere. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
in  the  English  language  than  Mil- 
ton's "Hymn  on  the  Nativity,*' 
which  describes  and  glorifies  this 
world  peace  when  Christ  was  born. 

"But  peaceful  was  the  night 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  llight 

His  reign    of  peace   upon   the    earth 

began. 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed, 
Whispering    new    joys    to    the    mild 

ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave 
While  birds    of  calm  sit  brooding  on 

the  charmed  wave." 
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IV. 

When  next  I  saw  Catheryn,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  her 
sulky.  She  gave  me  a  morose 
greeting  and  utterly  ignored  my 
feeble  attempts  to  chat.  Somc- 
thino;  was  decidedly  wrong,  but  she 
would  not  speak  until  I  had  taken 
her  hand  and  gently  asked  if  I 
could  help. 

"Not  much,  Fm  afraid,"  she  an- 
swered softening  a  little.  "Fm  the 
most  miserable  girl  in  the  world, 
Ted  boy,  for  I  have  a  perfect  brute 
of  a  grandfather.  He  is  getting 
positively  horrid  in  his  treatment 
of  Stan.  He  met  us  walking  last 
evening  and  guess  what  he  did.  - 
Without  even  so  much  as  looking 
at  Stan,  he  planted  himself  squarely 
in  front  of  me  and  said,  in  his 
aw  fullest  way: 

"  ^Catheryn,  let  me  see  you  at  the 
house  immediately !' " 

* 'Could  anything  be  more  dis- 
graceful!'' she  burst  out  passion- 
ately. "Fm  not  a  child!  I  simply 
won't  stand  it!  I  showed  him  that 
last  night,"  she  continued  vindict- 
ively. "He  saw  me  at  the  house 
when  I  got  ready  to  go!  Of  course, 
he  was  furious,  and  we  had  the 
worst  quarrel  we  have  ever  had." 

When  would  they  get  to  the 
whirlpool,  J  thought,  for  the 
rapiis  already  had  them  gripped 
fast.  And  I  wondered  at  the  per- 
ennial blindness  of  fathers  like  Mr. 
de  Per,  who  try  to  do  vitally  im- 
portant things  with  such  frightfully 
wrong  methods.  With  no  more 
hope  than  I  would  have  of  rescuing 
a  boat  on  the  brink  of  Niagara  ,  I 


made  a  final  effort  to  prevent  the 

catastrophe : 

*Cath  girl,  your   grandfather   is 

both  unjust  and  unfair,  but  he  is  an 

old  man.    Won't  you  try  to  get  his 

point  of  view?" 

"Not  when  he  doesn't  make  the 

slightest  effort  to  get  mine.    It's — 

it's  impossible!" 
"You've  thought  the  matter  over 

a  lot    the  last    few  days,    haven't 

you  ?"  I  asked,  trying  a  new  tack. 
Her  only  answer  was  to  turn  her 

eyes  upon  me,  and  I  saw  great  dark 

circles  under  them,  that  spoke  of 

sleepless  nights. 

"Well,    after    all    this    thought, 

don't  you  feel  that,  in  spite  of  his 

harshness    and    unfairness,    he    is 
right  in  his  main  contention  ?" 

Her  eyes  clouded  with  a  troubled 
look  and  she  paused  for  a  reply. 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  she  answered 
worriedly.  "Of  course,  I've  heard 
the  sacredness  of  marriage,  the 
fact  that  it  is  for  time  and  all  eter- 
nity and  so  very  important, 
preached  to  me  time  and  again. 
But  that — that — oh,  I  don't  know 
how  to  say  it,  but  all  that  seems  so 
far  away."  The  immediate  thing — 
his  love^ — ^his  tremendous,  wonder- 
ful, beautiful  love — that — ^that's 
what  counts,  Ted  boy!  That's  all 
that  counts  now !" 

At  the  sight  of  her  that  moment, 
had  I  been  Stan  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  mad.  Oh,  the  thrilling, 
intoxicating  beauty  of  her  as  she 
poured  her  heart  into  those  words  I 
It  made  me  giddy,  almost  rash 
enough  to  have  thrust  her  blindly 
into  his  arms,  and  to  have  hurled 
defiance  at  any  and  all  opposition. 
Then    suddenly    she    shrank    back 
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abashed ;  the  whirl  in  '  my  brain 
ceased,  and  I  looked  in  pathetic 
wonder  at  the  change  that  had  come 
over  her.  She  was  speaking  to 
me  piteously : 

"Ted  boy,  forget— forget  that  I 
said  that!  Please!  I  don't  feel 
that  way  when  Vm  calm.  I  doubt 
— oh,  how  horribly  I  doubt,  when 
I  think  composer^ly  of  it.  I  want — 
really  Ted,  I  do — -I  want  to  get 
awav  from  Stan,  where  I  can  think 
it  all  out  and  decide  just  what  is 
right.  But  as  long  as  grandfather 
acts  this  way,  I  can't.  Don't  you 
see  I  can't,  Ted?  I  invited  Stan  to 
our  home  and  grandfather  turned 
him  out  of  it.  And  in  a  different 
way  every  day  he  treats  me  as 
though  I  were  a  child.  To  send 
Stan  away  would  be  to  admit  that 
grandfather,  in  all  his  cruel  injus- 
tice, is  right,  and  that  I  have  no 
mind  of  my  own.  I  won't.  I  tell 
you !  I  love  grandfather,  but  his 
domineering  is  getting  positively 
hateful — and  dangerous !" 

The  eternal  cry  of  Youth  for  a 
proper  reco^^nition  of  its  own  intel- 
ligence! Must  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  come  before  Age  will 
realize  that  Youth,  however  inex- 
perienced, can  think  for  itself? 
Must  there,  until  the  millennium, 
always  be  this  maddening  dictation 
from  the  passing  generation,  and 
hot-headed,  disastrous  revolt  in  the 
younger  ? 

I  had  no  answer,  and  gloomily 
held  my  peace.  I  was  young  my- 
self, and  love  of  freedom  was  as 
strong  within  me  as  within  her. 
We  remained  silent  for  a  long 
while,  both  calming  under  the  spell 
of  our  thoughts.  Presently,  Cath- 
eryn  said  sadly: 

"That  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
makes  me  unhappy  today.  Win  is 
leaving,  and  I  hate  to  see  him  go." 

That   brought   me  to  a  remem- 


brance of  my  purpose  in  coming 
over.  I  was  going  to  take  her  to 
the  stage  to  see  Win  off  for  Ger- 
many. At  her  words,  we  strolled 
slowly  down  the  porch  steps  and 
out  into  the  road. 

Her  last  words,  strano^e  to  say, 
had  brought  a  faint  flicker  of  hope 
to  light  my  dark  discouragement. 
I  had  often  fancied  before  Stan 
came,  that  Catheryn's  affection  for 
Win  was  far  tenc^erer  than  for  the 
rest  of  us.  Could  it  be  that,  with 
Stan  out  of  the  way.  Win  might — 
her  next  words  strengthened  the 
hope  measurably.  They  were  spok- 
en of  rather  dreamily  and  with  the 
unembarrassed  frankness  she  often 
displayed  with  me. 

**Do  you  know,  Ted,  of  all  the 
boys  I  have  known  and  liked,  Win 
is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  pic- 
tured to  myself  as  a  husband?  I 
have  often  thought  how  splendidly 
he  fits  into  the  home  idea — the  pro- 
tector, the  Man  of  responsibilities. 
He  hasn't  much  romance  in  him — 
but,  oh,  he's  such  a  safe  proposi- 
tion !" 

"Much  safer  than  Stan,"  I  blurt- 
ed out. 

"Because  he's  an  elder,  I  sup- 
pose!" she  flung  back  with  the 
reckless  impudence  so  characteristic 
of  her  now  I  wished  someone 
would  punch  me  for  my  idiotic  re- 
mark, and  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
tort. In  silence,  we  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  the  station. 

It  was  a  miserable  affair  for  me 
— that  leave-taking.  It  hurt  might- 
ily to  say  goodby  to  Win;  prince  of 
good  fellovVs,  whose  life  had  been 
mine  ever  since  we  were  young- 
sters. And  then,  too,  there  was 
something  strangely  pathetic  about 
Catheryn's  behavior.  She  kissed 
him  with  a  quivering  lip,  that  re- 
vealed a  deeper  emotion  than  mere- 
ly  friendly  regret.     I   fancied   she 
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could  see  departing  with  him  a  sort 
of  refuge,  the  proper  explanation 
of  her  present  trouble,  of  her  entire 
life,  in  fact. 

And  Win!  Only  one  other  time 
have  I  seen  the  look  that  was  on  his 
face  that  day.  That  once  it  was 
again  on  the  face  of  the  losing  man, 
and,  as  then,  it  tore  my  heart  with 
the  pity  of  it.  What  a  deep,  pow- 
erful, tender  love  it  revealed !  With 
it  also  came  the  realization  to  me 
that  he  knew  about  Stan,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  hopeless  look  in  his 
eyes.  I  was  the  last  to  shake  his 
hand.  He  gripped  mine  and,  in  a 
voice  that  broke  on  every  word,  he . 
muttered : 

"Save  her  happiness  for  her,  Ted, 
if  you  can!" 


V. 


Two  days  later  I  came  upon 
Catheryn,  Stan,  and  Mr.  de  Fer  in 
front  of  the  de  Fer  home,  all  three 
white  with  anger.  Mr.  de  Fer  had 
evidently  seen  them  going  out  to- 
S^^ether  and  had  stopped* them  and 
asked  their  destination. 

"We  are  goiijg  for  a  boat  ride  on 
the  lake,"  Catheryn  was  saying  as 
I  came  up. 

"Who  proposed  this?"  demanded 
her  grandfather,  sternly. 

"I  invited  her  to  accompany  me," 
replied  Stan  truculently. 

"Yet  you  knew  it  would  be  much 
against  my  wishes  didn't  you?" 

"I  did,  but  with  all  due  respect 
to  you,  Mr.  de  Fer,  I  cannot  ac- 
knowledge your  right  to  any  voice 
in  the  matter." 

I  have  never  seen  Mr.  de  Fer  so 
near  physical  violence  as  he  was  at 
that  moment. 

"You  are  inviting  my  grandchild, 
sir !"  he  thundered,  trembling  with 
rage. 

"My  name  is  yours,  grandfather, 


but  my  ^soiil  is  my  own !"  burst  in 
Catheryn,  passionately.  The  two 
were  very  like  in  that  moment  of 
their  fury. 

Mr.  de  Fer  grew  very  pale,  but 
he  did  not  flinch.  With  a  solemn 
sternness  he  confronted  her  and 
said : 

"Your  duty  is  to  obey  me.  Will 
you  do  it?" 

For  one  tense,  agonizing  moment 
we  all  stood  silent.  I  dare  say  none 
of  us  had  ever  experienced  such 
torture  as  when  we  stood  there 
waiting  in  dread  for  Catheryn's  re- 
ply. Presently  it  came  with  a  dead- 
ly, deliberate  cruelty: 

"Come,  Stan,"  she  said,  calmly, 
"Let  us  go  out  on  the  lake." 

The  studied  insult  of  the  words 
brought  a  look  of  mortal  pain  to  the 
old  man's  face  that  was  sickening 
to  .look  upon.  He  made  no  effort 
to  check  the  two  as  they  turned  and 
went  off  down  the  road.  As  I 
watched  him,  my  heart  filled  with 
rage  at  that  blind,  wantonly  cruel 
girl,  who  had  well  nigh  forfeited 
her  own  claim  to  consideration  by 
this  humiliation  of  her  venerable 
grandparent.  Poor  girl !  How  bit- 
terly she  atoned  for  it  afterward ! 

Besides  its  unhappy,  immediate 
result,  there  was  something  omni- 
ous  in  the  incident.  The  grievous 
circumstance  of  that  trip's  concep- 
tion portended  an  evil  issue.  I  strove 
hard  to  throw  off  this  presentment 
as  merely  an  association  of  ideas, 
but  I  had  no  success.  The  effort 
became  all  the  more  futile  when  I 
noticed  thick  storm  clouds  gather- 
ing in  the  west.  Dismally  I  lin- 
gered about  the  de  Fer  home,  for  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  leave  the 
place  where  the  outcome  would  first 
be  made  known. 

Hours  passed.  I  tried  reading, 
but  found  myself  too  restless.  Mr. 
de  Fer  likewise  paced  uneasily  from 
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room  to  room  and  out  on  the  porch, 
his  look  of  suffering  deepened  by  a 
growing  anxiety.  The  first  hint  of 
darkness  sent  a  cold  chill  to  my 
heart  for  the  storm  was  then  well 
started.  Inaction  became  unbear- 
able for  both  of  us,  and  so  we  went 
out  and  walked  along  the  lake 
shore.  We  stationed  ourselves  on 
a  rock  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  gazed 
out  on  the  great  blue  expanse  be- 
fore us. 

Silently  we  both  regarded  it,  Mr. 
de  Fer  sinking  into  a  deep  reverie, 
from  which,  presently  he  wakened 
aiid  began  to  speak.  His  words 
were  framed  with  a  strange  poetic 
force  that  strong  emotion  will 
sometimes  spontaneously  produce. 
On  that  awful  moment,  they  start- 
led me  with  their  intense  vividness : 

"Do  you  see  it  out  there,  Ted, 
blue,  beautiful,  and  poisonous?  It 
dances  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
sends  its  waves  creeping  toward 
the  shore  to  entice  you  into  its  arms. 
And  you  yield  and  step  out  from 
the  land.  The  waves  are  cool  and 
they  caress  you  bewitchingly,  coax- 
ing you  down  and  down.  The 
broad  expanse  of  it  seduces  you 
with  a  promise  of  perfect  peace. 
You  lie  out  upon  it,  and  finding  it 
strong  and  languorous,  you  relax — 
you  trust  it.  Then,  suddenly  catch- 
ing you  off  your  guard,  it  dashes 
into  your  eyes  and  throat  its  scald- 
ing, bitter  fluid !  And  as  you  choke 
and  gasp,  it  swirls  around  you 
mockingly,  every  ripple  a  taunt. 

"And  so  it  is,  Ted,  with  this  in- 
fatuatiort  that  has  caught  my  little 
girl. .  It  fascinates,  it  draws  her  on, 
and  for  the  moment  she  finds  in  it 
a  deep  delight.  But  there  will  come 
a  day,  if  she  persists,  when  its 
treachery  will  be  all  too  apparent, 
when  the  poison  of  it  will  leave 
my  darling  fighting  for  her  happi- 


ness. And  she  will  get  nothing  but 
scorn  and  hideous  mockery — noth- 
ing but  misery  and  death !" 

I  shuddered.  The  man's  face  was 
twisted  with  the  pain  his  somber 
words  had  expressed.  And  all  too 
well  did  their  despairing  portent 
blend  with  our  unhappy  situation. 
By  this  time  tKe  storm  raged  fierce- 
ly over  the  lake,  ripping  its  surface 
into  great  white  sheets  of  spray. 
The  wind  from  the  mountains 
struck  us  in  the  back  with  icy  force, 
and  brought  a  new  terror.  For,  as 
was  plain  from  the  writhing  break- 
ers near  the  shore  line,  it  was  beat- 
ing the  waves  back,  creating  a 
deadly  undertow.  To  land  against 
that  in  the  darkness  that  had  now 
fallen  involved  a  risk  that  made  me 
cold  as  I  thought  of  it. 

Desperately  we  gathered  up  drift 
wood  and  built  a  fire  high  on  the 
shore  to  give  them  that  much  as- 
sistance in  landing.  Then,  quiver- 
ing with  apprehension,  we  stood  be- 
tween it  and  the  water,  straining 
our  eyes  to  catch  a  sight  of  a  black 
dot  that  would  prove  to  ,be  the  boat. 

It  was  I  who  first  caught  sight  of 
it,  creeping  precariously  over  the 
waves  toward  the  beach.  With  the 
cry  of  a  madman  I  leaped  toward 
the  water  and  dashed  in  waist  deep 
to  grasp  the  gunwale.  In  deadly 
peril  of  being  dragged  under,  I 
tuge^ed  it  toward  the  shore,  aided 
within  a  few  seconds  by  the  frenzied 
strength  of  Mr.  de  Fer.  Inch  by 
inch  we  pulled  it  toward  safety,  till 
at  last  we  landed  it  high  and  dry  on 
the  sand. 

Catheryn  sat  by  the  engine,  still 
clutching  the  wheel  with  rigid  des- 
peration, while  Stan  lay  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  unconscious.  The 
propeller  chugged  manfully  until  I 
threw  back  the  throttle.  Only  then 
did  Catheryn  recover  full  con- 
sciousness.   The  set  expression  of 
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terror-stricken  resolve  upon  her 
face  suddenly  gave  way,  her  lip 
quivered  and  she  broke  into  little 
cries;  then,  reaching  out  her  arms 
to  Mr.  de  Fer,  she  sobbed : 

"Daddy!     Oh,  daddy!" 

With  a  great  sob,  he  seized  her  in 
his  arms  and  without  a  word  bore 
her  swiftly  away.  But,  by  the  light 
of  the  fire  as  he  left,  I  caught  a 
wonderful  gleam  of  joy  in  his  eye. 
His  Catheryn  had  come  back  to  him 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

When  they  .were  gone,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  Stan.  I  lifted  him 
over  the  gunwale  and  laid  him  gent- 
ly upon  the  sand.  His  pulse,  1 
found,  barely  flickered,  and  I  could 
catch  only  the  faintest  sound  oi 
breathing.  I  hurried  back  to  the 
boat  and,  reaching  into  the  locker, 
took  out  the  water  bottle  and  the 
electric  flash-light.  Returning  to 
Stan  I  threw  the  light  upon  his  face. 
It  was  white  as  chalk  sav«  for  a 
crimson  froth  on  his  lips. 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  de  Fer  re- 
turned. I  pointed  to  the  ghastly 
face  and  he  bent  over  to  feel  Stan's 
pulse.  Then  he  raised  his  head  and 
said  quietly : 

"We  must  get  him  home  and  call 
a  doctor.*' 

"To  our  house!"  I  cried.  "It 
is  the  closest!" 

And  so  we  picked  him  up  and 


carried  him  nigh  half  a  mile  to  a 
bed  in  my  room.  As  we  stumbled 
through  the  c'arkness,  I  caught  half 
glimpses  of  Stan's  face  in  the  occa- 
sional li,ght  of  the  moon  that  was 
dodging  from  rift  to  rift  in  the 
clouds.  At  each  glance  my  heart 
jE^rew  numb.  There  were  few  men 
I  loved  better  than  Stan  Farrell. 

I  asked  where  Catheryn  was.  Mr. 
de  Fer  explained  that  he  had  car- 
ried her  only  a  short  way  when  she 
insisted  that  he  return  and  help  me 
care  for  Stan.  He  said  she  had 
made  no  explanation  of  what  had 
happened  and  he  had  not  stopped 
to  question  her. 

We  found  the  bed  ready  for 
Stanley  because  Catheryn  had  given 
the  alarm.  And,  meanwhile,  they 
had  sent  for  a  Salt  Lake  physician, 
who  arrived  in  an  auto  within  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  After  a  brief 
examination,  he  declared  my  friend 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  hem- 
orrhage due  to  strangidation,  and 
then  we  guessed  what  had  happened 
on  the  lake.  But  we  got  no  con- 
firmation of  our  conclusions  from 
Catheryn.  No  sooner  had  she 
given  the  alarm  and  seen  to  it  that 
the  doctor  had  been  sent' for,  than 
she  quietly  slipped  to  the  floor  un- 
conscious, and  lay  in  her  room  for 
hours,  too  weak  and  nervous  to  talk. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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The     bulwark    of    civilization's 
safety  and  the  propelling  force  of 
cultural    progress,    lie  in  the  edu- 
cated womnhood  of  the  world.   No 
longer   should  woman   enter   upon 
her  life's  work  unskilled.    No  long- 
er should  she  undertake  her  great 
responsibilities     without     adequate 
training,  such  as  is  her  opportunity 
to  acquire  in  the  colleges    of    the 
land.    To  knead,  to  sew,  to  control, 
to  teach,  are  menial  tasks,  unkss 
they  are    animated  by  intelligenct 
and  inspiration.    To  knead  and  to 
sew  intelligently  and  economically, 
to  control  and  to  teach  wisely  and 
well,   to   approach  with    reverence 
and  wisdom  the  highest  possibilities 
of  her  calling,  are  duties  and  privi- 
leges *  of    the    Twentieth    Century 
woman.    The  home  is  the  crucible 
in  which  are  compounded  the  ele- 
ments of  our  civilization.    Woman 
is  essentially  the  guardian  of  this 
important  process.  She  is  the  magic 
chemist,  who  determines  and  con- 
trols the  reactions    that    make    for 
projOfressive    resultants.      Whether 
the  elements  that  are  fused  in  this 
mighty  crucible  go  to  form  alloys 
of  rare  value,  or  whether  they  go  to 
fonri  the  dross,  slag,  and  refuse  that 
might  cling  to  the  wheel  of  pro- 
gress and  seriously  hinder  its  ad- 
vance, it  is  largely  within  the  power 
of  woman,  as  essentially  the  keeper 
of  the  modem  home,  to  determine. 
This    conception     of     woman's 
sphere,  and  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
tent of  her  power  is  essential  to  na- 
tional progress.     The  most    potent 
and  effective  form  of  preparedness, 
must  come  not  through  extortionate 


appropriations  for  the  building  of 
armaments,  battleships,  and  guns, 
but  through  education.  The  main 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proper  ideals,  and 
the  gradual  elimination  of  the  im- 
proper. Those  ideals  that  become 
traditional,  that  pour  down  through 
the  generations,  are  tlie  powers  that 
make  or  unmake  a  people.  Ger- 
many's philosophy  of  aggression 
that  has  been  instilled  into  the 
hearts  of  her  citizens,  is  determin- 
ing her  fate.  The  ideals  of  mutual 
co-operation  and  benefit  that  actu- 
ated the  lives  of  the  early  Pilgrim 
fathers  and  mothers  have  borne 
fruit  in  the  great  American  Com- 
monwealth that  blesses  us  with  ' 
opportunities  today.  Ancient 
Sparta's  ideals  of  physical  educa- 
tion developed  a  race  of  unexcelled 
symmetry  of  bodily  form.  In  a 
thousand  other  cases,  this  influence 
is  apparent. 

As  with  nations,  so  with  individ- 
uals, for  the  latter  are  constituents 
of  the  former.  All  are  the  products 
in  the  last  analysis  of  the  ideals  that 
have  dominated  their  lives. 

We  have  referred  already  to 
woman's  influence  in  fashioning 
these  ideals,  and  in  determining  the 
quality  of  our  civilization  and  cul- 
ture. While  this  is  obvious,  yet  it 
is  only  in  comparatively  recent 
times  that  she  has  been  granted  the 
,  right  to  educational  advantages. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are 
men  who  do  not  recognize  this 
right;  who  cannot  see  why  girls 
should  go  to  college  and  receive  in- 
tellectual enlightenment  and  prac- 
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tical  training  in  the  performanoe  of 
that  work,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  belongs  to  her.  It  is  hard 
to  sympathize  with  such  age-old, 
conservative,  outgrown  conceptions 
of  things.  If  woman  is  primarily 
the  teacher  of  the  race — if  she  has 
within  her  power  the  inculcating 
of  ideals,  and  the  establishment  of 
culture — the  choicest  prize  of  any 
age — should  she  not  have  access  to 
what  little  learning  the  world  has 
to  offer  that  will  better  fit  her  for 
the  doing  of  this  work? 

For  long,  long  centuries,  we  have 
trained  ''scholars,"  so-calfed,  to 
compile  massive  volumes,  to  trans- 
late, to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  skies,  to  determine  the  chem- 
istry of  the  earth,  to  search  for  God 
in  books  and  nature,  and  to  try  to 
establish,  in  a  very  scholarly  way, 
religious  hypotheses.  Happily,  the 
educational  trend  of  the  times  is 
away  from  this  ultra-classical  and 
impractical,  toward  greater  utility 
and  practicability. 


Following  the  precedents  of  his- 
tory, man's  work  has  assumed 
greater  importance  than  woman's  in 
this  movement.  Ag^cultural 
Science  has  acquired  greater  prom- 
inence than  Home  Economics.  The 
two  have  not  paralleled  each  other 
as  they  should.  The  science  of 
Home  Economics  is  gaining  in  pop- 
ularity and  prestige,  however,  and 
great  advancements  are  being  made 
yearly.  Growth  is  sure  to  come  just 
as  fast  as  the  women  of  the  world 
prepare  themselves  to  meet  it.  The 
young  women  of  Utah  have  excep- 
tional advantages  in  an  educational 
way  to  equip  themselves  thoroughly 
for  the  performance  of  their  work. 
"Mothercraft,"  a  subject  as  old  as 
history,  but  which  is  being  taught 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  (so 
far  as  we  know),  at  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College,  should  experience 
a  most  rapid  growth,  because  from 
the  standpoint  of  importance  to  the 
race,  it  has  no  peer. 


The  Thread  of  Gold. 

By  E,  M.  L. 


There  is  a  little  something 
Within  the  lives  of  all 

To  keep  us  from  temptation ; 
To  lift  us  when  we  fall. 


We  all  then  have  within  us 
This  little  golden  thread. 

In  some  'tis  bright  and  shining. 
In  others,  cold  and  dead. 


'Tis  a  litle  golden  thread 

Through  the  woof  of  Life  it  runs. 
We  do  not  heed  its  going. 

We  see  not  when  it  comes. 


Sometimes  we  seem  to  lose  it 
And  seek  for  it  in  vain ; 

But  deep  within  our  bosoms 
It  ever  will  remain. 


It  makes  the  man  grow  noble. 
It  keeps  the  woman  sweet. 

It  helps  us  bear  the  crosses 
That  in  our  lives  we  meet. 


So  burnish  it  and  brighten  it 

And  all  its  beauty  hold, 
For  there  is  nothing  dearer 

Than  this  little  Thread  of  Gold. 
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WORDS     OF     WISDOM     FROM 
CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration,  in  an  article,  "My  20,000 
Partners,"  in  the  December  Amer- 
ican, says  : 

"There  are  a  good  many  things 
to  be  considered  in  selecting  men 
for  important  positions.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  always  take  into  ac- 
count is  their  family  relations.  If 
a  man's  wife  takes  the  part  of  a 
discreet  helper,  or  co-director  with 
him,  he  is  that  much  the  more  val- 
uable to  us. 

"It  is  a  common  enough  saying 
that  it  is  harder  to  save  money  than 
to  earn  it.  The  women  of  the 
United  States  have  more  to  learn 
about  their  husband's  money  than 
the  men  have  to  learn  about  get- 
ting it.  That  is,  men  are  getting 
more  out  of  their  earning  capaci- 
ties than  their  wives  are  getting  out 
of  managing  the  money  which  their 
husbands  provide  them. 

"I  can  never  express  the  wonder- 
ful help  Mrs.  Schwab  has  been  to 
me  from  the  very  start.  Not  long 
a;s^o  a  group  of  men  offered  me  a 
lar^e  sum,  sixty  million  dollars,  I 
believe,  for  half  of  Bethlehem.  I 
told  my  wife  about  it  that  evening. 
"  'This  is  a  big  sum,'  I  said. 
'Half  of  what  I  sell  is  yours.  What 
shall  we  do?  If  we  sell,  your  share, 
invested  at  five  per  cent,  will  bring 
you  an  income  of  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  month  for  the 
rest  of  your  life/ 

"  *We  wouldn't  sell  for  five  times 

that.'  my  wife  said.    'What  would  I 

<lo   with  the  money?      .And    what 

would  you  do  without  your  work?' 

"I  have  seen  more  men   fail  in 


business  through  the  attitude  taken 
by  their  wives  in  their  younger 
idays  than  from  all  the  vices  put  to- 
gether. A  nagging  wife  or  one  who 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  a  man's 
work,  who  expects  impossible 
things  of  him,  and  is  incapable  of 
taking  a  general,  intelligent  interest 
in  his  work,  is  one  of  the  worst 
handicaps  he  could  have.  If  a  man 
works  with  his  mind  clogged  by  cto- 
mestrc  troubles,  he  is  of  no  use  to 
himself,  his  employer,  or  the  world 
at  large. 

"I  don't  suppose  that  a  wife,  or- 
dinarily, should  try  to  tell  a  man 
how  to  conduct  his  business;  but 
she  should  be  interested  in  it,  and 
it  will  pay  him  to  keep  her  educated 
about  it. 

"I  believe  in  people  marrying 
young,  for  a  happy  married  life  is 
one  of  the  best  inspirations  a  man 
can  have. 

"Some  of  those  nations  across 
the  Atlantic  have  very  definite  di- 
visions of  aristocracy.  Men  in 
whose  veins  flows  titled  blood  are 
vested  with  the  right  to  sit  in  high 
places.  I  have  always  believed  that 
the  aristocracy  of  any  country 
should  be  the  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded— the  men  who  have  aided  in 
the  upbuilding  of  their  country — 
the  men  who  have  contributed  to 
the  efficiency  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow  men.  If  America  is  to  have 
an  aristocracy  let  it  be  so  builded. 
.And  our  future  will  be  safe." 

"PROHIBITION  AND  POVERTY." 

"The  municipal  judge  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  reports  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  more  than  50 
per  cent  in  cases  of  all  kinds  in  his 
court  since  the  abolition  of  the  open 
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saloon  in  Oregon.  'There  is  less 
.thievin,o^/  he  says,  *in  the  city,  a  re- 
markable decrease  in  the  number  of 
arrests  of  fallen  women,  and  the 
number  of  arrests  for  violation  of 
traffic  ordinances  is  far  beflow  that 
of  a  year  ago/  For  the  first  five 
^months  of  the  year  there  were  1,308 
arrests  for  drunkenness,  as  against 
4,903  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
a  decrease  of  3,595.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Utilities  reports  an 
increase  of  116  water  services  since 
January  1,  showing  that  many  more 
families  are  occupying  homes,  and 
that  Portland's  population  is  not 
decreasing  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. But  the  most  significant  fig- 
ures are  those  of  the  banks.  Up  to 
May  1  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  $7,865,709  in  bank  deposits  in 
Portland  alone,  an.l  in  the  entire 
State  the  increase  was  not  quite 
$13,000,000.  From  January  1  to 
June  1  the  bank  clearances  of  Port- 
land were  $10,000,000  ahead  of  the 
same  period  in  1915.  Building  per- 
mits had  doubled  during  the  same 
period.  Merchants  report  business 
as  better  and  collections  as  greatly 
improved.  The  poor  farm  was  the 
only  sufferer — its  business  has  fal- 
len oflF  most  lamentably." — Colliers. 

HELPFUL    HINTS     FROM    GEO. 
C.  BOLDT. 

George  C.  Boldt,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  hotel  men,  has  had 
a  vast  experience  in  handling  peo- 
ple. In  the  December  American, 
Fred  C.  Kelly  gives  some  of  Mr. 
Boldt's  ideas  that  may  be  helpful  to 
all  since  all  handle  people  in  one 
way  or  another. 

**A  good  executive  must  be  nat- 
urally observant. 

'The  greatest    single    factor  in 


successful    hotel    management,    is 
courtesy. 

"He  himself  owes  his  present 
place  in  the  hotel  world  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  once  so  courteous  to 
William  Waldorf  Astor  that  Astor 
picked  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
great  hotel  he  was  planning  to  build. 
*  The  beauty  of  courtesy/  smiles  Mr. 
Boldt,  *is  its  cheapness — if  you 
make  it  yourself.' 

**And  courtesy,  he^  believes,  does 
not  consist  merely  in  speaking  po- 
litely to  your  guests.  For  instance, 
he  thinks  it  is  only  courteous  that 
a  guest  should  not  have  to  deal  with 
any  hotel  employee  who  is  chewing 
gum,  wearing  a  toothpick,  or  smok- 
ing. Even  though  an  employee  does 
not  deal  directly  with  guests  at  all, 
Boldt  will  not  permit  him  to  chew 
gum,  have  a  toothpick  in  his  mouth, 
or  smoke  while  on  duty.  And  there 
must  be  no  taint  of  alcoholic  re- 
freshment on  his  breath. 

"Another  theory  of  Boldt's js  that 
a  guest  is  entitled  to  an  atmosphere 
of  harmony — that  is,  the  machin- 
ery operating  for  his  comfort  must 
be  noiseless.  For  that  reason  Boldt 
will  not  tolerate  loud  talk  by  any 
employee.  A  while  ago  he  noticed 
that  in  one  important  department 
various  members  of  his  force  had  a 
habit  of  showing  impatience  or  pet- 
ulance. He  believed  that  there  must 
be  some  cause  for  this,  and  watched 
carefully  until  he  discovered  that 
the  chief  of  that  department  was 
the  worst  offender.  The  explana- 
tion then  was  simple :  nothing  is  so 
contagious  as  inharmony,  and  the 
others  had  caught  the  disease  of 
impatience  from  their  superior.  So  ' 
Boldt  promptly  discharged  the. head 
of  the  department — even  though  he 
was  personally  fond  of  the  man — 
and  the  difficulty  was  soon  reme- 
died." 
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Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst.  ''^'^    "' 

Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
33  Bishop's  Building. 


"Janet.  Ollie.  Grace."— For  the 
shiny  places  on  your  suit,  rub  the 
spots  with  fine  emery  paper,  then 
brush  thoroughly  and  sponge  with 
bluing  water.  (2)  To  take  the  ink 
spots  from  your  white  skirt,  mix  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  with  salt  arid  rub 
over  the  spot,  then  put  the  garment  in 
the  sun.  For  ink  in  colored  goods, 
place  the  stained  part  in  melted  tallow 
or  kerosene.  Afterwards  wash  with 
soap  and  water.  Equal  parts  of 
powdered  alum  and  cream  of  tartar 
moistened  with  water,  will  also  prove 
effective. 

(3)  The  ring  left  from  gasoline  or 
other  cleaning  process,  may  be  re- 
moved by  holding  the  spot  in  the 
steam  from  the  teakettle  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  material  must,  be  per- 
fectly dry  before  doing  so. 

"Daisy."— (1.)  To  make  the  black- 
ing adhere  to  your  range,  mix  the 
black  lead  with  vinegar  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine instead  of  water,  and  add  a 
piece  of  yellow  soap  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut to  four  ounces  of  the  lead.  Melt 
the  soap,  then  mix  with  a  little  clear 
coffee  to  make  it  creamy  before  add- 
ing to  the  blacking.  Or,  in  place  of 
black  lead,  use  a  rag  that  has  been 
soaked  in  paraffin,  rubbing  it  over  all 
the  iron  and  steel  parts  while  they  are 
warm,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It 
will  not  rub  off,  and  giv^s  the  stove  a 
glossy  appearance. 

(2.)  T  know  of  no  preparation  that 
could  be  used  to  make  Pastel  perma- 
nent. The  only  way  to  preserve  them 
is  to  cover  with  glass,  and  paste  paper 
securely  over  the  back  to  keep  out 
all  dirt.  Then  again  they  should  be 
moved  carefully  and  not  often,  as  the 
color  comes  off  so  easily. 

"F.  E.  B."— To  prepare  starch  for 
collars,  cuffs,  etc.,  mix  the  required 
amount  of  common  starch,  or  corn- 
starch with  a  small  portion  of  cold 
water,  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Rub  and  beat  the  starch  well  so  that 
all  particles  are  evenly  wet  through. 
Thin  with  a  little  more  cold  water. 
To  one  part  of  starch  add  eight  parts 


boihng  water,  pouring  the  water  in 
a  thin  stream,  stirring  constantly  to 
prevent  lumping.  Set  over  the  fire 
and  l^oil  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Mix  with  the 
starch  while  cooking  some  white  wax, 
or  equal  parts  of  white  wax  and  sper- 
maceti, that  have  been  previously 
melted.  A  lump  of  wax  the  size  of  a 
walnut  to  one  quart  of  cooked  starch 
is  the  proper  proportion.  Or,  prepare 
a  solution  of  gum  arabic  by  using  two 
ounces  of  finely  powdered  white  gum 
to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  put  in 
bottle,  cork  tightly  and  shake  until 
the  powder  is  dissolved.  Let  stand  24 
hours,  then  strain  through  a  cheese 
cloth  and  bottle  for  use.  A-dd  two 
tablespoonfuls  to'  one  pint  of  cooked 
starch,  while  boiling.  For  fine  dress 
goods,  lawns,  etc.,  half  the  quantitv 
to  a  pint  of  starch. 

Explain  "Arrange  on  a  folded  nap- 
kin" and  how  that  could  be  done  when 
croquettes,  etc.,  are  served  at  the  sec- 
ond and  third  course  of  a  dinner. — 
Rae. 

The  napkin  is  folded  and  placed  on 
a  plate  in  a  sort  of  nest-like  fashion, 
the  food  placed  upon  it  and  passed  to 
the  left  of  guest.  It  is  not  usual  to 
place  food  upon  a  napkin  if  such 
would  leave  a  soiled  spot.  Viands 
like  croquettes  would  leave  a  stain. 
Biscuits,  rolls,  potato  on  the  half  shell, 
etc.,  would  not.  Caterers  and  cooks 
differ  somewhat  in  the  serving  of  din- 
ners, theref.ore  there  is  no  fixed  rule 
for  many  forms  of  serving. 

To  your  second  query,  "Food  and 
Health,"  by  Helen  Kinne  and  Anna 
M.  .Cooley,  deals  with  your  problem. 
Price  75c  postpaid.  Or,  write  the 
Washington  Bureau  Editor,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp 
with  your  request,  and  the  information 
in  a  condensed  form  will  be  sent  you. 
Then  for  five  cents  you  will  receive  a 
Bulletin  on  corn  meal  with  a  number 
of  recipes  on  using,  it.  Another  on 
popcorn  with  recipes  for  making  pop- 
corn conefctions  may  be  had  for  the 
same  small  sum. 
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Nutritious  Food  at  Moderate  Cost. 

A  Series  of  Practical  ArticJes^ 

By  a  City  Housewife 


What  Do  You  Spend  for  Pood? 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend  each 
week,  month,  or  year,  to  feed  your 
family?  If  not  it  is  time  to  find  out. 
Most  housekeepers  know  about  what 
the  grocer's  bill  would  average  for  a 
month,  but  what  is  actually  spent  for 
food,  they  do  not  know.  The  amou«t 
spent  for  milk,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables, 
bakery  goods,  etc.,  added  to  the  gro- 
cery and  meat  bill,  gives  the  total  food 
bill  for  the  month.  Besides  knowing 
the  exact  amount  which  it  costs  to 
feed  your  family,  you  should  also 
know  whether  that  cost  is  high  or  low 
according  to  the  family  income. 

The  Budget  System. 

In  order  to  proportion  the  family 
income,  you  should  adopt  the  budget 
system.  That  is,  the  income  should 
be  divided  so  that  a  certain  amount 
of  money  is  set  aside  for  each  one  of 
the  general  family  expenses.  After 
making  said  division,  you  should  try 
to  spend  no  more  than  the  allotted 
money  for  each  expense  item. 

To  illustrate:  The  family  should 
not  spend  more  than  30  per  cent  on 
food  unless  the  income  is  below  $900 
a  year.  For  the  small  family  of  mod- 
erate income  20  per  cent  will  buy  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing  food. 
The  man  receiving  $100  a  month 
might  proportion  it  as  follows:  Food, 
25  per  cent;  clothing.  20  per  cent; 
rent  or  house  upkeep,  20  per  cent;  op- 
erating expenses,  IS  per  cent;  extras, 
5  per  cent;  tithing,  10  per  cent;  sav- 
ings, 5  per  cent. 

The  actual  per  cent  allowed  for 
each  division  will  depend  upon  three 
things,  namely:  the  size  of  the  in- 
come, the  size  of  the  family,  and  the 
family's  ideals  or  standards  of  living. 
One  family  prefers  to  economize  in 
one  way,  another  in  a  different  way. 

Family  extravagance  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  food,  and  operating 
expenses,  while  individual  extrava- 
gance occurs  often  in  clothes. 


The  general  rule  which  can  be  laid 
down  is  that  the  smaller  the  income, 
the  greater  will  be  the  proportion 
spent  for  the  necessities  of  life.  For 
example:  the  city  man  who  receives 
from  $600  to  $800  a  year  must  spend 
about  50  per  cent  for  food.  The  cloth 
ing  for  such  a  family  must  be  largely 
made  over  clothing.  The  larger  the 
income  the  smaller  is  the  proportion 
of  things  really  needful,  and  the 
greater  the  margin  for  savings  and 
luxuries. 

Work  out  a  convenient  budget  sys- 
tem for  yourself,  and  see  just  where 
you  are  spending  more  than  the  fam- 
ily can  afford,  whether  it  be  for  food, 
clothing,  extras,  or  what  not. 

But,  you  ask,  how  can  I  do  all  this, 
if  there  is  no  regular  income?  In  that 
case,  the  smallest  amount  which  you 
spend  at  the  present  will  have  to  be 
determined  on  as  a  minimum.  Then 
if  there  is  any  surplus  it  may  be  used 
in  the  place  most  needed. 

Only  bv  keeping  a  strict  record  of 
expenditures  can  you  follow  the  out- 
go so  as  to  find  how  the  standard  of 
the  family  is  measuring  up  to  your 
ideals.  Unless  such  accounts  are  kepf 
in  black  and  white  you  may  easily  be 
deceived.  The  year's  bills  with  a  rec- 
ord of  small  extravagances,  is  some- 
times a  rude,  but  wholesome  awaken- 
ing. Twenty-five  cents  a  day  spent 
for  some  luxury  in  food,  seems  too 
slight  to  some  to  take  acconut  of,  but. 
multiplied  by  thirty,  results  in  a  large 
increase  in  the  food  bill  for  the 
month. 

The  Advantage  in  Comparison  of 
Budgets. 

It  is  well  to  be  able  to  compare 
present  prices,  with  those  from  one  to 
five  years  ago.  At  present  food  prices 
arc  abnormal.  You  can  therefore 
hardly  expect  to  reduce  your  food 
bills  this  winter.  But  '  can  you 
keep  those  bills  the  same  as  they 
were  a  year  ago?  I  believe  you  can. 
That  is  if  you  spend  more  wisely  and 
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take  a  little  more   thought   of  what 
your  pennies  will  buy  in  food  values. 

How  I  Worked  Out  My  Pood  Budget 
System. 

My  family  consists  of  two  adults 
and  two  small  children,  both  under 
six  years  of  age.  These  I  consider  as 
equal  to  three  adults.  I  have  taken 
twenty-eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  as 
my  food  allowance  for  the  month. 
The  food  allowaoice  is  23  per  cent  of 
the  income.  I  set  aside  one  dollar 
each  week,  or  fifty-two  dollars  for  the 
year  to  be  used  for  the  year's  suoply 
of  flour  and  sugar,  and  the  winter's 
supply  of  bottled  fruits  and  jellies 
which  must  be  prepared  in  the  can- 
ning season),  also  the  winter's  supply 
of  potatoes.  This  leaves  but  five  dol- 
lars and  sixty-five  cents  cash  to  be 
used  each  week. 

Since  adopting  the  budget  system 
in  food  I  have  reduced  my  food  bills 
four  dollars  a  month  from  what  they 
were  one  year  ago.  Most  foods  are  . 
higher  in  price,  some  twice-  as  high, 
and  yet  my  table  is  set  with  as  nour- 
ishing food  as  when  I  spent  one  dol- 
lar a  week  more  than  I  could  afford. 

Extravagance  in  Food. 

a.  Poor  Preparation. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
waste  and  extravagance  in  food  today 
is  poor  cooking  and  serving  of.  meals. 
If  a  woman  has  first-class  material, 
and  prepares  it  poorly,  or  only  half 
as  well  as  she  might,  she  is  wasteful. 
It  is  the  duty  of  home-makers  to 
make  the  most  of  this  material.  Think 
of  the  poor  bread  that  is  served  week 
after  week  in  many  homes.  Tt  is  in 
excusable  for  a  woman  to  make  poor 
bread.  So  many  foods  are  served  un- 
der-done, and  others  frizzled  hope- 
lessly, until  there  is  no  flavor  left. 
Think  of  the  scorched  vegetables 
which  go  to  the  garbage  can,  and  the 
left-over  foods  allowed  to  mold. 

b.  The  Bakery  Shop. 

Bakerv  goods,  even  though  of  good 
quality,  are  generally  too  high  in 
price  for  the  family  which  tries  to  live 
well  on  little  money.  A  cake,  or  pie, 
or  a  few  cookies  twice  a  week  would 
amount  to  two  or  three  dollars  a 
month.  Bakery  bread  may  be  as  cheap 
as  home-made,  if  we  count  the  labor 


of  preparation,  and  the  fuel,  but  it  is 
not  so  nutritious  as  the  home-baked 
loaf  and  therefore  should  not  be  used 
for  steady  diet. 

c.    Canned  Goods. 

We  might  make  the  same  statement 
concerning  canned  goods,  such  as 
vegetables  and  fruits.  The  quality  is 
generally  good,  but  the  price  comes 
too  high  for  the  average  family  to 
use,  except  occasionally.  This  does 
not  mean  that  canned  goods  are  actu- 
ally high  in  price.  They  are  not. 
When  you  consider  the  cost  of  the 
material,  the  fuel,  the  labor,  and  the  . 
cans,  such  goods  are  very  reasonable. 
The  price  may  be  low,  but  still  too 
high  for  us.  A  few  cans  of  assorted 
foods  are  always  useful  for  variety, 
for  quick  meals,  unexpected  guests, 
etc.  Of  course  the  woman  who  can 
bottle  her  own  vegetables  has  a  great 
advantage  in  getting  the  best  material 
at  the  lowest  price. 

Prepared  foods,  such  as  the  break- 
fast foods,  are  expensive  for  the  food 
value  which  they  contain,  but  again 
they  are  good  for  variety. 

True  Economy  in  Buying  and  Pre- 
paring Poods. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  insure 
economical  buying  is  to  plan  the 
meals  in  advance.  We  all  know  that 
when  it  is  necessary  to  cook  a  meal 
in  a  hurry  that  such  a  meal  of  chops 
or  steak  and  canned  goods  is  gener- 
ally an  expensive  one. 

What  we  often  save  in  economy  of 
material,  we  pay  for  in  labor  or  fuel. 
The  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  are  just  as 
■nutritious  as  the  more  expensive  ones, 
but  there  is  greater  labc^r  in  preparing 
the  former.  For  those  who  use  gas 
entirely  for  fuel  it  is  often  cheaper  to 
cook  a  steak  at  thirty  cents  than  to 
cook  a  vegetable  and  meat  soup  which 
simmers  for  six  or  eight  hours  and 
would  use  enough  gas  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  material. 

To  buy  in  quantity  of  the  materials 
which  we  always  need  is  true  econ- 
omy. It  is  the  "hand  to  mouth"  buy- 
ing which  is  always  extravagant.  On 
the  other  hand  to  buy  many  things  in 
quantity  which  are  not  absolute  ne- 
cessities often  means  that  larger 
(|uantities  are  used  than  we  can  af- 
ford; for  example,  buying  oranges  by 
the  box.  nuts,  raisins,  etc.    Of  course, 
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quantity  buying  depends  largely  upon 
the  size  of  the  family. 

If  the  money  has  been  divided  so 
that  we  know  the  amount  which  can 
be  spent  on  food,  and  then  live  within 
that  allowance  there  will  be  money  on 
hand  for  "every  needful  thing,"  and 
we  well  know  just  how  far  we  can 
stretch  the  money  for  luxuries. 

This  method  insures  cash  on  hand, 
and  cash  is  paid  for  all  purchases — 
another  means  which  aids  in  econom- 
ical buying. 

Many  women  think  that  if  the  price 
of  buter  is  raised  a  few  cents  that  it 
is  something  which  affects  materially 
the  price  of  their  meals.  But  those 
same  women  think  nothing  of  adding 
an  extra  five  cents  for  the  dessert  for 
dinner  or  an  extra  fifteen  cents  on  the 
meat.  When  staples  are  high,  the 
small  things  must  be  watched  very 
carefully — foods  which  are  used  more 
for  variety  than  for  nourishment,  such 
as  lettuce  in  winter,  oranges,  dates, 
figs,  sweet  crackers,  etc. 


Most  women  are  careful  of  money; 
they  have  to  be.  The  following  are 
some  ways  in  which  many  are  waste- 
ful: 

Feeding  chickens  or  other  animals 
food  which  could  be  used  on  the  ta- 
ble; leaving  dough  enough  in  bread- 
mixing  pan  to  make  a  biscuit  or  two; 
leaving  white  of  ^gg  in  the  shells. 
Many  throw  away  small  amounts  of 
food  which  could  be  used  in  soups, 
others  throw  away  good  fats,  which 
could  be  .tried  out  and  used  for  frying. 
Good  food  is  often  left  on  pantry 
shelves  until  it  spoils. 

Other  kitchen  waste's  are  matches, 
soap,  cleansers,  coal,  gas,  and  light. 

The  economical  woman  is  not  the 
stingy  one,  but  she  who  has  a  true 
sense  of  real  values.  In  other  words 
one  who  knows  how  much  she  is  al- 
lowed to  spend  and  then  buys  to  the 
very  best  of  her  ability. 

Next  month  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  feed  my  family. 


tr(g(etiiiniOT 


The  Young  Woman's  Journal  extends  to  its  many  readers  the  sea- 
son's greetings.  May  the  year  1917  be  marked  in  the  lives  of  all  by  the 
advancement  made  and  the  good  accomplished.  May  each  one  overcome 
at  least  one  weakness,  develop  at  least  one  additional  virtue,  and  be  to 
some  other  a  comfort  and  guide.  May  the  burdens  that  come  to  each  be 
borne  cheerfully,  the  trials  met  bravely,  and  the  temptations  overcome 
triumphantly.  ^lay  |)cacc  (hvell  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  Latter- 
dav  Saints. 
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BEE-HIVE  GIRL  "DAY  OF  THE  SWARM,"  PRESTON.  IDAHO. 

OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


A  Happy  New  Year! 

We  desire  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  labors  of  our  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Officers.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Board  who  have 
visited  stake  conventions  this  year 
have  been  impressed  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  faithfulness  manifested  by 
our  sisters  who  have  been  called  to 
this  responsible  work.  Their  eager- 
ness to  fulfil  the  requirements  mad^ 
of  them  is  most  commendable.  We 
pray  our  Heavenly  Father  to  richly 
bless  them  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
labors  among  the  young  women; 
may  He  give  them  strength  for  their 
duties  and  compensate  them  for  the 
sacrifices  they  make. 

Letters  are  being  received  frequent- 
ly from  the  associations  in  the  mis- 
sions which  indicate  splendid  work 
being  done  by  our  sisters  in  the  vari- 
ous branches.  We  extend  lov€  and 
greeting  to  our  officers  and  members 
at  home  and  throughout  the  mission 
field. 

STAKE    SECRETARIES. 

In  1916,  the  annual  reports  from 
twenty  stakes  reached  the  General 
office  by  January  15,  and  a  number  of 
others  immediately  thereafter.  This 
was  a  good  record  but  let  us  try  to  do 
even  better  this  year.  Stake  secre- 
taries should  have  a  report  from  every 
ward.    Mission  branches  should  send 


their  reports  to  mission  headquarters 
and  not  to  this  office. 

We  have  sent  to  each  stake  a  blank 
on  which  to  report  Enlistment  work 
done  between  September  and  Decem- 
ber, 1916.  We  desire  these  to  be  re- 
turned with  the  annual  reports,  but 
should  it  not  be  possible^o  secure  the 
necessary  information  by  January  15, 
do  not  delay  the  annual  report  there- 
by 

BEE-HIVE  GIRLS. 

Day  of  the  Swarm,  Oneida  Stake. 

"On  Sept.  15,  1916,  the  Oneida  stake 
held  its  'Bee-Hive  Day  of  the 
Swarm'  at  Preston,  Idaho.  The  girls 
gathered  at  1  p.  m.  at  the  Stake  Acad- 
emy building  where  they  formed  in 
their  respective  swarms,  headed  by  the 
Queefli  Bee,  Sister  Margaret  Merrill, 
who  was  aided  by  eight  royal  prin- 
cesses. 

"A  grand  march  was  led  by  two 
boy  scout  drummers.  The  proi-t^ssion 
of  'Bees'  dressed  in  their  respective 
swarm  colors  presented  a  very  strik- 
ing appearance.  At  the  intersection 
of  Oneida  and  Main  streets  the  girls 
formed  in  a  square  (as  the  accom- 
panying picture  shows),  where  the 
Womanho  call  was  sounded  by  all 
present.  The  return  march  ended  at 
the  auditorium  of  the  Academy  where 
an  excellent  program  was  rendered 
by  members  of  different  wards,  each 
one   filling  a  cell   in   the  rendition  of 
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her  part.  The  hall  was  artisticalb' 
decforated  in  the  Bee-Hive  colors. 
Members  of  the  Priesthood,  pare>nts, 
and  all  present  were  greatly  impressed 
with  the  sight  of  two  hundred  young 
ladies,  purity  and  modesty  printed  on 
every  face.  The  greater  part  of  them 
received  the  necklace  or  bracelet  as  a 
reward  for  their  diligent  work.  A 
prize,  the  'History  of  the  Y.  L.  M. 
I.  A.,*  was  presented  to  the  'Sunshine' 
swarm  of  the  Preston  First  ward,  who 
carried  out  their  swarm  name,  mean- 
ing, and  'symbol  in  their  costumes. 
After  the  splendid  meeting  closed,  the 
two  pioneers  present  and  all  parents 
a-nd  other  invited  guests  partook  of  a 
simple,  dainty  luncheon  prepared  by 
the  different  swarms. 

"The  day  closed  with  a  social  hour 
and  dance  at  the  Neilson  Gymnasium. 
Our  work  has  grown  an  hundred  fold 
in  the  past  summer  and  our  anticipa- 
tions for  the  coming  summer's  work 
are  most  hopeful." 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

For  lists  of  plays,  declamations,  a«id 
subjects  for  debates  which  may  be 
used  for  scoring  in  stake  pennant  con- 
test, see  October  ancf  December  Jour- 
nal, 1916.  In  the  plays  which  the 
committee  «n  special  activities  has 
recommended  it  will  not  surprise  our 
officers  to  find,  here  and  there,  expres- 
sions which  are  inappropriate  for  ut- 
terance on  the  stage.  We  advise 
officers  to  carefully  read  all  plays  be- 
fore presentation  and  to  eliminate 
all  objectionable  words  and  sentences, 
such  as  profanity  or  extreme  slang, 
and  references  to  smoking,  drinking, 
or  improper  actions. 

REORGANIZATIONS. 

Wasatch  Stake. 
President — M.  Josephine  Broadbent. 
First  Counselor — Sylvia  Buckley. 
Second  Counselor — Leona  Hatch. 
Secretary — Margaret  Crook. 

SnowHake  Stake. 

President — Minnie   F.   Willis. 
First  Counselor — Lenora  S.  Rogers. 
Second  Counselor — Laura  B.  Hunt. 
Secretary — Clara    Rogers. 

Ensign  Stake. 
President — Maud  May  Babcock. 
First  Counselor — Hattie  W.  Saville. 
Second  Counselor — Eva  M.  James. 
Secretary — Margaret  M.  Webb. 


Boise  Stake 

President — Sylvia  B.  Hogensen. 
First  Counselor — Bessie  G.  Hale. 
Second  Counselor — Ida  Fleming. 
Secretary— Kathryn  D.  Willis. 

Hyrum  Stake 
President — Lucy  M.  Baker. 
First  Counselor — Mabel  Shipley. 
Second  Counselor — Myrtle  Hatch. 
Secretary — Elizabeth  Shipley. 

Young  Stake 

^    President— Jennie  D.  Fielding. 
First  Counselor — Effie  H.  Decker. 
Second  Counselor — Olga  Shilton. 
Secretary — Lily  Halls. 

Taylor  Stake. 

President — May  Weed. 
First  Counselor — Marjorie  M.  Woolf. 
Second  Counselor — Vilo  R.  Snow. 
Secretary — Mary  Hancock. 

Maricopa  Stake. 

President-^I«iez   Earl. 
First  Counselor — Susa  Bell  Guthrie. 
Second       Counselor — Nellie       Ells- 
worth. 
Secretary — Carrie  Saunders. 

Liberty  Stake. 

President— Sadie  G.  Pack. 
First  Counselor — Josephine  Folsom. 
Second  Counselor — Afton  Young. 
Secretary — Ella  Ipson. 

VISITS  OF  GENERAL  BOARD  TO 

CONVENTIONS. 
Jordan — Sarah     Richards,     Mary    E. 

Connelly,  Edward  H.  Anderson,  B. 

F.  Grant. 
Tooele — Clarissa  A.  Beesley,  Preston 

Richards,  Lewis  T.  Cannon. 
Alberta — Ann   M.    Cannon,   Oscar  A. 

Kirkham. 
Yellowstone — Agnes       S.     Campbell, 

John  H.  Taylor. 
Benson — May     Booth     Talmage,   Ed. 
Box  Elder — Laura  B.  Dimond,  Roscoe 

W.  Eardley. 
Cache — Emma    Goddard,    Benj.   God- 

dard. 
Ogden — Lucy    W.    Smith,     John     F. 

Bowman. 
Taylor — Ann    M.    Cannon,    Oscar   A. 

Kirkham. 
Moapa — Edith  R.  Lovesy,     Rulon  S. 

Wells. 
Duchesne — Clarissa  A.  Beesley,  John 

H.  Taylor,  Rulon  S.  Wells. 
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Carbon— Julia    M.    3rixcn,    Geo.    H.  Rigby— Edith    R.   Lovesy,     John    H. 

Bnmhall.  Taylor. 

Deseret— Jane  B.  Anderson,  Heber  J.  Granite— Emily  C.  Adams,   Charlotte 

Grant.  Stewart,  Nephi  Anderson. 

Parowan— Emily    C.    Adams,    A.    W.  Juab— Ruth  May  Fox,  Geo.  H.  Brim- 

Ivms.  hall. 

No.   Weber— May     Booth     Talmage,  Bear  River— Clarissa  A.  Beesley,  Ros- 

Preston  D.  Richaras.  coe  W.  Eardley. 

Liberty— Mary    E.   Connelly^   Emma  :  hclKy— Mary  E.  Connelly,  Oscar  A. 


Goddard,  B.  S.  Hinckley,  Benjamin 

Goddard. 
Cottonwood— Lucy  W.  Smith,  E.  H. 

Anderson. 
Utah — Laura     B.     Dimond,     Thomas 

Hull 
Salt   Laker-Charlotte  ^rtewart,   Sarah 

Richards,   Geo.  J.   Cannon,    R.   W. 

Eardley,  John  F.  Bowman. 
Big  Horn — Ann  M.  Cannon,  Oscar  A. 

Kirkham. 
Blackfoot— Edith    R.    Lovesy,      Benj. 

Goddard. 
Curlew — Laura  B.   Dimond,  John   H. 

Taylor. 
Millard — Emma   Goddard,    Bryant    S. 

Hinckley. 
Portneuf-r-Jane   B.   Anderson,    Nephi 

Anderson. 
Union — Ann   M.   Cannon,     Oscar    A. 

Kirkham. 
No.  Davis — Agnes  S.  Campbell,  Pres- 
ton  Richards. 
Weber— Mary    E.    Connelly,     Ed.    H. 

Anderson. 
Ensign — Charlotte    Stewart,     Clarissa 

A.  Beesley,  John  F.  Bowman,  Mo- 
roni Snow. 
So.   Davis — Emma   Goddard,   Preston 

Richards. 


Kirkham. 
Beaver — May  Booth  Talmage,  Rulon 

S.  Wells. 
Raft  River — Mary  E.  Connelly,  Oscar 

A.  Kirkham. 
LJintah — Clarissa  A.  Beesley,  John  H. 

Taylor. 
Boise — Lucy    Grant    Cannon,    Heber 

J.  Grant,  Jos.  W.  McMurrin. 
Summit — Edith  R.  Lovesy,  Nephi  An- 
derson. 
St.  Johns — ^Julia  M.  Brixen,  Oscar  A.  ' 
.    Kirkham. 
Snowflake — Julia  M.  Brixen,  Oscar  A. 

Kirkham. 
F.mery — Lucy    G.  Camnon,     Heber  J. 

Grant. 
Woodruff — Ann  M.  Cannon,  John  H. 

Taylor. 
Maricopa — Julia  M.  Brixen,  Hyruni  M. 

Smith. 
Young — Ruth  M.  Fox,  Oscar  A.  Kirk- 
ham. 
Pccatello — Charlotte    Stewart,    Oscar 

A.  Kirkham. 
Panguitch— Ruth     M.    Fox,    John    H. 

Taylor. 
St.  Joseph — Julia   M.   Brixen,   Hyrum 

M.  Smith. 


r.ADV     MISSTONARTRS,     NORTH  VVRSTERN   STATES. 
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SPECIAL     CONTEST- 
FAIRBANKS   OFFER. 

Attenfjion  is  again 
called  to  the  special  con- 
test in  dramas,  stories, 
and  poems,  in  which  the 
Fairbanks  Art  Studio  of- 
fers cerUin  prizes  for  the 
best  creations  in  these 
lines.  The  contest  is  open 
to  all  and  has  been  ex- 
tended from  January  1  to 
Sept.  1,  1917.  The  produc- 
tions must  be  strictly 
original  and  must  not  have 
been  published  nor  in  con- 
test prior  to  this  an- 
nouncement. The  subjects 
must  be  based  on  "Mor- 
mon" ideals.  All  of  the 
winning  manuscripts  will 
be  the  property  of  the  Y. 
M.  M.  I.  A.  and  Y.  L.  M. 
I.  A.  General  Boards.  For 
list  of  prizes  and  rules, 
see  ''Era,"  for  September, 
1916,  p.  1035;  and  "Jour- 
nal," for  September,  1916, 
p.  567. 

We  urge  home  authors 
to  enter  these  contests  in 
which  there  is  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  talent. 


THE   PIONEER. 

By  Avard  Fairbanks. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  -  -  -  JANUARY,  1917 

A  Call  to  the  Women  of  the  Church. 

We  call  upon  oirr  officers  and  members  throughout  the  Church  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  following  letter,  recently  addressed  by 
the  Presidency  of  the  Church  to  the  General  Boards  of  Relief  Society, 
Yoiing  Ladies*  Mutual  Improvement  Assocation,  and  Primary  Associa- 
tion. 

"Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sept.  22,  1916. 
"General  Board  of  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
"Dear  Sisters: 

"We  feel  that  there  exists  a  pressing  need  of  improvement  and  re- 
form among  our  young  people,  specifically  in  the  matter  of  dress  and 
in  their  social  customs  and  practices.  Our  women  are  prone  to  follow 
the  demoralizing  fashions  of  the  world ;  and  some  of  the  dau,s^hters  of 
Zion  appear  to  vie  with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  immodesty  and  of 
actual  indecency  in  their  attire,  wholly  forgetful  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Lord  and  the  counsels  of  His  servants,  and  seemingly  oblivious  in  this 
respect  to  the  promptings  and  duties  of  true  womanhood.  Many  of  our 
youth  of  both  sexes  are  fast  approaching  a  state  of  depravity  in  dancing, 
and  in  their  feverish  pursuit  of  frivolous  and  dissipating  pleasures. 

"We  are  grateful  in  knowing  that  only  a  fraction  of  our  people  are 
seriously  affected  by  the  deadly  contagion  of  Babylon ;  but  those  already 
infected  among  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  all  too  many.  The  conditions 
call  for  prompt,  determined,  and  persistent  action,  lest  the  standard  of 
morality  and  spiritual  health  in  our  community  be  further  impaired. 

"We  call  upon  you,  as  the  chief  officers  of  a  great  and  influential 
auxiliary  within  the  Church,  to  give  this  matter  immediate  considera- 
tion, and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  specific  effort  and  systematic  mission- 
ary labor  among  the  members  of  your  organization  and  with  the  people 
generally  throughout  the  Church.  See  that  your  own  officers  first,  and 
then  that  your  members  show  by  their  own  example  the  sincerity  of  their 
efforts  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  special  mission 
to  "which  we  call  you. 
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"We  advise  that  you  work  in  harmony  with  the  officers  of  our  other 
arxiliary  organizations;  and  with  this  co-operative  course  in  mind,  we 
are  sending  this  appointment  concurrently  to  the  General  Boards  of  the 
Relief  Society,  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
and  the  Primary  Association.  For*  the  information  of  the  General 
Boards  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A^,  and  the  Religion 
Classes,  a  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  sent  to  each  of  those  Boards  with 
the  request  that  they  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  in  the  correction 
of  the  evils  herein  referred  to. 

'^Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  this  reformatory 
labor  has  to  do  with  our  girls  and  women,  we  advise  that  for  the  present 
the  General  Boards  that  are  composed  of  women  work  together  as  a  co- 
operative unit.  You  are  requested  therefore  to  appoint  three  of  your 
number  as  members  of  a  committee;  and  this  committee,  consisting 
of  nine  members,  should  straightway  set  about  preparing  a  plan  for  ef- 
fective operation.  Let  the  General  Board  of  the  Relief  Society  determine 
upon  and  notify  the  other  organizations  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee,  at  which  first  meeting  the  committee  may  or- 
ganize itself  by  electing  a  chairman  and  other  necessary  officers.  We 
desire  to  be  kept  informed  of  your  progress  in  operating  under  ihis  ap- 
pointment. 

"With  prayerful  wishes  that  the  Lord  will  give  you  in  full  measure 
the  spirit  of  this  ministry,  and  that  joy  through  success  will  attend  your 
efforts,  we  are, 

"Your  Brethren, 

"Joseph  F.  Smith, 
"Anthon  H.  Lund, 
"Charles  W.  Penrose. 

"First  Presidency y 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  in  this  letter,  a  committee 
was  at  once  appointed,  three  members  from  each  Board,  who  should, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Boards,  put  into  operation  measures  leading  to 
improvement  along  the  lines  mentioned. 

These  sisters  first  gave  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  dress,  as  one 
in  which  the  women  and  girls  of  our  organizations  are  vitally  concerned. 
Acting  upon  the  suggestion  that  our  "own  officers  first,  and  then  that 
our  members  show  by  their  example  the  sincerity  of  their  efforts,*'  a  reso- 
hition  was  prepared  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  three  Women's 
Boards.  This  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  each  member  should  be 
willing  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  in  the  matter 
of  properly  clothing  the  body. 

We  now  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  our  women  officers 
and  members  in  this  important  movement.  The  responsibility  for  con- 
ditions in  our  midst  which  make  necessary  these  instructions  from  the 
First  Presidency  rests  upon  every  women  in  the  Church.  No  one  can 
evade  it.  Officers  first,  and  then  members  should  show  by  example  and 
precept  that  they  gladly  join  hands  with  the  Authorities  of  the  Church  in 
the  endeavor  to  overcome  the  evils  which  exist. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  offers  so  much  to  its  recipients  that  all 
Latter-day  Saints  should  delight  to  conform  their  lives  to  its  teachings. 
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Its  requirements  are  not  harsh  and  should  not  be  irksome.  Our  women 
who  have  been  privileged  to  enter  the  House  of  the  Lord  have  received  in- 
comparable blessings — blessings  which  are  a  source  of  joy  and  comfort 
here  on  the  earth,  and  which  shall  endure  throughout  eternity.  Does  any 
woman  in  Zion  undervalue  these  rich  privileges?  Will  she  not  gladly 
make  any  sacrifice  to  be  worthy  of  them? 

Our  young  women  and  girls  should  strive  to  understand  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel  with  regard  to  dress  and  conduct,  and  to  live  in 
accordance  therewith.  In  the  guise  of  fashion,  many  false  ideas  of  beauty 
have  come  among  us  and  the  habit  of  "being  in  the  style"  has  caught  and 
carried  many  of  us  much  farther  than  we  realized.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  body  is  a  gift  from  God  and  that  it  should  be  kept  sacred.  Our 
girls  should  be  instructed  and  helped  to  recognize  the  value  of  and  the 
protection  that  comes  with  modesty  in  dress  and  conduct;  not  one  of 
them  can  afford  to  sacrifice  such  protection  for  the  sake  of  fashion. 

We    recommend   to    stake    and    local    officers    that    this    editorial 
be  read  in  the  meetings  of  our  organizations  throughout  the  Church. 
General  Boards  of 

Relief  Society, 

Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 

Primary  Association. 

President  Francis  M.  Lyman. 

In  the  passing  of  President  Francis  M.  Lyman  the  Church  loses  one 
of  its  stalwarts.  He  gave  undivided  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  God.  As 
missionary  and  as  a  special  witness  of  the  risen  Redeemer  he  traveled  in 
foreign  lands  and  at  home,  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  setting  things  in 
order,  and  adjusting  difficulties. 

President  Lyman  was  noted  for  his  wise  judgments,  his  integrity, 
loyalty,  warm-heartedness,  justice,  and  his  unswerving  allegiance  to  duty. 

We  shall  miss  him,  but  we  rejoice  that  he  has  been  faithful  to  the 
end,  that  he  has  given  such  splendid  service,  and  that  he  has  been  true  to 
every  trust. 

Because  of  the  work  he  accomplished  he  will  be  held  in  loving  re- 
membrance by  the  Latter-day  Saints  from  generation  to  generation.  May 
his  family  and  people  emulate  his  virtues. 

President  Heber  J,  Grant. 

President  Heber  J.  Grant  who  succeeds  President  Lyman  has  splen- 
did qualifications  for  the  great  responsibility  which  has  now  come  to  him. 
He  has  proven  his  devotion  to  the  Gospel  by  many  years  of  serivce.  His 
faith  is  unquestioned.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  dou,bt  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  divinity  of  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  He 
is  broad-minded,  business-like,  generous.  He  is  a  forceful  and  very  im- 
pressive speaker.     He  knows  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  their  needs. 

May  our  Father  strengthen  and  bless  him  that  he  may  enjoy  a  long 
and  successful  presidency 
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Latter-day  Saint  Teachings. 

LESSON  IX. 

The  Sacrament. 

(For  Tuesday,  F'ebruary  6,  or  Sunday,  February  11.) 


Introduction.  Through  the  sin 
of  Adam  all  were  banished  from 
the  presence  of  their  Heavenly 
Father.  Through  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus,  who  died  for  all,  thereby 
atoning  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  all 
will  go  back  into  His  presence, 
again.  "For,  behold,  the  Lord  your 
Redeemer  suffered  death  in  the 
flesh,  wherefore  He  suflFered  the 
pain  of  all  men,  that  all  men  might 
repent  and  come  unio  Him.  And 
He  hath  risen  from  the  dead  that 
He  might  bring  all  men  unto 
Him."**  Jesus  lived  and  died  for 
men.  When  He  came  to  His  own 
His  own  received  Him  not,  but 
forced  all  kind  of  indignities  upon 
Him.  When  He  entered  Jerusalem 
the  people  cried,  "Blessed  is  He 
that.  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;"  five  days  later  the  cry  was, 
"Away  with  Him,  crucify  Him,  He 
is  not  fit  to  live."  His  love  was  so 
great  for  mankind,  that  the  only 
feeling  this  stirred  within  Him  was 
one  of  pity.  He  said,  "Father  for- 
give them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  Down  to  the  very  last 
moment  Jesus  could  have  been  de- 
livered from  the  sacrifice  if  He  had 
so  desired.  He  gave  His  life  vol- 
untarily, out  of  I  lis  .great  love  for 
mankind.  Equally  great  was  the 
Father's  love:  "For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 


begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  bc- 
lieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God 
sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world;  but  that  the 
world  through  Him  might  be 
saved."* 

Institution  of  the  Sacrament. 
Inasmuch  as  Christ  could  not  re- 
main upon  the  earth  He  desired  to 
hold  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men  by  leaving  them  a  token  where- 
by they  might  always  remember 
Him.  At  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, the  night  Judas  betrayed  Him, 
Jesus  instituted  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  to  be 
a  symbol  of  His  broken  body  and 
spilled  blood.  He  called  Peter  and 
John  to  Him,  instructing  them 
where  to  go  to  prepare  for  the 
passover  that  they  might  eat.  **And 
when  the  hour  was  come,  He  sat 
down,  and  the  twelve  apostles  with 
Him.  And  He  said  unto  them, 
With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat 
this  passover  with  you  before  I 
suflFer.  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
not  any  more  eat  thereof,  until  it 
be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  He  took  the  cup,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  said,  Take  this  and  di- 
vide it  among  yourselves :  For  I  say 
amto  you,  I  will  not  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  come.    And  He  took 


flDoc.  and  Cov.  18:11, 12. 


'•John  3:16,17. 
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bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  break 
it.  and  gave  unto  them,  saying,  This 
is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you : 
this  do  in  remem,brance  of  me. 
Likewise  also  the  cup  after  sup- 
per, saying,  This  cup  is  the  new 
testament  in  my  blood,  which  is 
shed  for  you.'*'^ 

After  the  supper  Jesus,  with  the 
eleven  apostles,  went  out  to  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  where  He 
prayed  in  great  agony  of  spirit  $o 
that  He  sweat  great  drops  of  blood. 
He  prayed  that  the  bitter  cup  might 
be  removed  from  Him.  Three  times 
He  prayed,  but  each  time  His  dom- 
inant thought  and  purpose  was, 
"Father  not  my  will  but  Thine 
be  done."  After  His  resurrection 
Christ  appeared  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  continent  and  instructed 
them  concerning  this  ordinance.  It 
is  a  wonderful  and  satisfyinof  thing 
to  note  that  after  Moroni  had 
closed  the  records  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  he  was  inspired  to  again 
open  them  and  give  further  instruc- 
tions. Hje  says  that  after  he  had 
made  an  end  of  abridging  the  ac- 
count of  the  people  of  Jared  he  had 
supposed  that  he  would  not  write 
more,  but  that  he  was  impressed  to 
write  a  few  more  things  that  would 
be  of  worth  to  his  brethren  in  some 
future  day,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  Among  other  things 
he  proceeded  to  relate  Christ's 
teachings  to  the  people  concerning 
the  sacrament;  giving  for  the  first 
time  the  form  of  prayer  which 
Jesus  had  given  to  the  people  of 
this  continent  to  be  used  during  the 
administration  of  this  ordinance.^ 
GckI  revealed  the  same  prayer 
unto  Joseph  Smith  as  early  as 
.April,  1830.  How  wonderful  and 
universal  is  the  love  of  Christ. 

^Luke  22:14-20. 

''Moroni  1 — 6;    also   see    Doc.   and 
Cov.   20:75-79. 


Object  of  Sacrament.  The  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  believe  that  the  Sab- 
bath should  be  used  as  the  Lord  has 
commanded ;  to  go  to  His  house  to 
be  built  up  and  strengthened  in 
their  faith  and  to  renew  their  cove- 
nants in  partaking  of  the  sacrament. 
The  elder  or  priest  who  adminis- 
ters the  sacfament  callj  upon  the 
Father,  according  to  the  pattern 
given  by  the  Lord.'  After  asking 
Him  to  bless  and  sanctify  what 
they  are  about  to  partake  of,  to  the 
souls  of  all,  that  they  may  partake 
of  it  in  remembrance  of  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  His  Son,  he  says, 
"and  witness  unto  Thee,  O  God. 
the  Eternal  Father,  that  they  are 
willing  to  take  upon  them  the  name 
of  Thv  Son,  and  always  remember 
Him,  and  keep  His  commandments 
which  He  has  given  them,  that  they 
may  always  have  His  Spirit  to  be 
with  them.  Amen."  By  partaking 
of  these  emblems  they  witness  unto 
the  Father  that  they  are  willing  to 
do  all  these  things.  Jesus  said,  in 
speaking  to  the  Nephites  after  they 
Imd  partaken  of  the  bread  and 
wine:  "Blessed  are  ye  for  this 
thing  which  ye  have  done,  for  this 
is  fulfilling  my  commandments,  and 
this  doth  witness  unto  the  F?ither 
that  ye  are  willing  to  do  that  which 
I  have  commanded  you."^  It  is 
necessary  that  Latter-day  Saints 
fully  comprehend  the  object  and 
sacredness  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord^s  supper.  Just  as  physical 
food  is  taken  to  nourish  the  body, 
so  is  it  necessary  to  partake  of  the 
emblems  of  the  body  and  the  blood 
of  the  risen  Savior,  to  increase  spir- 
itual strength.  There  are  many  who 
are  strict  observers  of  other  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  who  are  in- 
different as  to  when  they  partake 
of  this  blessed  privilege.    The  Lord 

^Doc.  and  Cov.  20:75-79. 
nil  Nephi  18:10. 
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has  said,  *'It  is  expedient  that  the 
Church  meet  together  often  to  par- 
take of  the  bread  and  the  water  in 
remembrance  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Too  many  young  people  remain 
away  from  the  Sacrament  meet- 
ings, unless  they  know  there  is  to 
he  a  special  speaker.  In  so  do- 
ing they  forget  that  they  are  re- 
jecting the  privilege  of  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  supper ;  this  in  itself 
is  worship.  Those  who  do  not  take 
advantage  of  participating  in  this 
ordinance  will  fail  to  receive  a 
blessing  at  His  hands.  They  will 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  They  should  take 
upon  themselves  the  spirit  and  call- 
ing of  true  Latter-day  Saints,  by 
attending  their  Sacrament  meet- 
ings, and  as  they' partake  of  these 
emblems  they  should  earnestly  re- 
solve in  their  hearts  that  they  will 
endeavor  to  keep  these  covenants 
all  the  days  of  their  lives.  Each 
day  they  will  show  their  great  love 
for  Christ  in  doing  His  will,  as  He 
has  shown  His  wonderful  love  for 
them  in  giving  His  life  to  atone  for 
their  sins.  They  should  have  per- 
fect love  for  Him,  and  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  else  *they  can 
not  expect  to  have  His  Spirit  with 
them. 

Reverence  for  Sacrament.  "Re- 
member that  that  which  cometh 
from  above  is  sacred,  and  must  be 
spoken  with  care,  and  by  constraint 
of  the  Spirit,  and  in  this  there  is 
no  condemnation,  and  ye  receive 
the  Spirit  through  prayer;  where- 
fore, without  this  there  remaineth 
condemnation."'  All  things  per- 
taining to  God  are  sacred,  and  He 
is  jealous  of  those  things  which  be- 
long to  Him.  He  requires  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Saints  towards  such 
things  shall  be  most  reverent.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  His  treatment 

iV)oo.  and  Gov.  63:64. 


of  the  money  changers  who  defiled 
His  house  of  worship.  He  said  imto 
them,  "It  is  written.  My  house 
shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer ; 
but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves."*  Those  who  administer 
His  sacrament  shall  be  clothed  in 
the  authority  of  His  holy  priestr 
hood.  The  sacrament  should  be 
taken  with  the  right  hand,  the  hand 
should  not  be  gloved;  it  would  be 
irreverent  to  partake  of  it  with  a 
covered  hand.  One's  actions  to- 
wards sacred  things  are  but  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  feelings.  God 
judges  from  the  heart.  Members 
of  the  Church  should  not  be  guilty 
of  showing  irreverence  by  worship- 
ing God  with  their  mouths,  doing 
flim  honor  with  their  lips,  and  yet 
having  their  hearts  far  frqm  Him. 
Where  this  ordinance  is  properly 
appreciated  there  will  be  spirit  and 
power.  Where  it  is  partalcen  of 
with  pure  and  holy  desires,  in  re- 
membrance-of  the  Lord,  there  will 
be  life  and  faith,  and  continual 
e^jrowth.  Latter-day  Saints  should 
avoid  the  company  of  those  who 
treat  lightly  sacred  things,  lest  they 
be  drawn  into  the  net  and  lose  their 
most  precious  heritage — the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Be  Ye  Worthy.  Mormon  ad- 
monished the  Nephites  as  follows: 
**See  that  ye  are  not  baptized  un- 
worthily ;  see  that  ye  partake  not  of 
the  sacrament  of  Christ  unworth- 
ily ;  but  see  that  ye  do  all  things  in 
worthiness,  and  do  it  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  the  liv- 
ing God :  and  if  ye  do  this,  and  en- 
dure to  the  end,  ye  will  in  no  wise 
be  cast  out."' 

Soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  Church  in  this  day  (March  the 
first,  1835),  a  meeting  was  held  for 
the  confirmation  of  several  who  had 

/•Matt.  21:12,13. 
'Mormon  9:29. 
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recently  been  baptized;  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  to  all  pres- 
ent.   "Previous  to  the  administra- 
tion   the    Prophet     Joseph    Smith 
spoke  on  the  propriety  of  this  insti- 
tution in  the  Church,  and  urged  the 
importance  of  doing  it  with  accept- 
ance before  the  Lord."    He  said: 
"How  long  do  you  suppose  a  man 
may  partake  of  this  ordinance  un- 
worthily, and  the  Lord  not  with- 
draw His  Spirit  from  Him?    How 
long  will  he  thus  trifle  with  sacred 
things  and  the  Lord  not  give  him 
over  to  the  buflfetings    of     Satan 
until  the  day  of  redemption?    The 
Church  should  know  if  they  are  un- 
worthy from  time  to  time  to  par- 
take, lest  the  servants  of  God  be 
forbidden  to  administer  it.    There- 
fore our  hearts  ought  to  be  humble, 
and  we  to  repent  of  our  sins,  and 
put  away  evil  from  among  us."^*  No 
one  clothed  in  sin  should  partake  of 
this  holy  ordinance,     li  any  have 
been  guilty  of  wrong  they  must  re- 
pent; then  with  broken  hearts  and 
contrite  spirits,  ask  forgiveness  of 
their  Heavenly  Father,    that    they 
may  again  come  under  the  influence 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  which  causes 
every  one  to  know  good  from  evil. 
Latter-day  Saint   girls   cannot  re- 
main   true,     cannot  have  a  living 
faith  in  God,  if  they  are  unvirtuous 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed.     They 
must  he  tnie  and  pure  in  order  to 
obtain  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  in 
order  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may 
be  with  them  to  inspire  th^m.     If 
they  have    oflfended     others    they 
should  not  harbor  ill  feelings  but 
should  go  to  the  oflFended  and  set 
things  right.     If  they  have  aught 
against  another,  they  should   for- 
give and  forget.    If  they  do  not  do 
this  they  cannot  expect  their  Heav- 

/Church  History,  vol.  2,  p.  204. 


enly  Father  to  forgive  them.  The 
Lord's  prayer  gives  the  conditions 
upon  which  forgiveness  can  be  ob- 
tained, "Forgive  us  our  debts,  as 
we  forgive  our  debtors."  -To  par- 
take of  the  sacrament  often  and  in 
a  proper  spirit  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  apostasy;  to  partake  of  it 
unworthily  brings  condemnation.  In 
Corinthians  it  is  written:  "For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworth- 
ily, eateth  and  drinketh  damnation 
to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body.  For  this  cause  many 
are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and 
many  sleep."*  All  should  consider 
seriously  the  covenants  they  make 
\Vith  their  Heavenly  Father  lest 
they  eat  and  drink  unworthily. 
They  should  appreciate  these  bless- 
ings and  live  worthy  of  them,  that 
by  their  lives  they  may  exemplify 
their  belief. 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  Why  was  the  sacrament  insti- 
tuted? 

2  When  was  the  sacrament  insti- 
tuted? 

3.  When  Moroni  again  opened  the 
records  what  special  forms  did  he 
i.Mve  forth? 

4.  Repeat  the  two  sacramental 
prayers  and  analyze  them. 

5.  How  early  in  the  Church  or- 
Runization  were  the  two  prayers  re- 
vealed to  Joseph  Smith? 

6.  For  what  purpose  was  this  or- 
dinance given? 

7.  If  we  fail  to  attend  our  sacra- 
ment meetings  what  blessings  do  we 
lose? 

8.  What  should  be  our  attitude  to- 
wards the  sacrament? 

9.  Who  are  permitted  to  admin- 
ister the  sacrament? 

10.  What  are  the  conditions  under 
which  we  should  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment? 
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LESSON  X. 
Special  Blessings  and  Privileges. 

(For  Tuesday,  February  13,  or  Sunday,  February  18. i 


Membership  in  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

"Wherefore  I  the  Lord,  knowing 
the  calamity  which  should  come  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  called 
upon  my  servant  Joseph  Smith  Jun., 
and  spake  unto  him  from  heaven,  and 
gave  him  commandments;  A-nd  also 
gave  commandments  to  others,  that 
they  should  proclaim  these  things 
unto  the  world;  and  all  this  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  written 
by  the  prophets;  *  *  *  *  That 
faith  also  might  increase  in  the  earth; 
That  mine  everlasting  covenant  might 
be  established;  That  the  fulness  of  my 
Gospel  might  be  proclaimed  by  the 
weak  and  the  simple  unto  the  ends 
of  the  world,  and  before  kings  and 
rulers.  And  also  [that]  those  to 
whom  these  commandments  were 
given,  might  have  power  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  Church,  and  to 
bring  it  forth  out  of  obscurity  and  out 
of  darkness,  the  only  true  and  living 
Church  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  with  which  I,  the  Lord,  am 
well  pleased,  speaking  unto  ^  the 
Church  collectively  and  not  individ- 
ually."" 

These  are  the  words  spoken  by 
the  Lord  in  the  opening  revelation 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  His  Church  in  the  last 
days.  Wonderfully  privileged  are 
all  those  who  become  members  of  a 
Church  thus  founded  and  thus  ac- 
knowledged as  "the  only  true  and 
living  Church  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.''  They  have  entered 
iti  at  the  ^ate  and  are  in  the  wav 
of  life  everlasting;  they  bask  in  the 
sunli,ght  of  divine  truth  and  drink 
at  the  fountain  of  knowledj^e  and 
wisdom  and  life.  They  are  safe- 
folded  and  Christ  the  Lord  is  their 


«Doc.  and  Cov.  1:17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  30. 


Shepherd.  Deep  gratitude  should 
fill  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  are 
thus  blest.  They  should  be  humble 
and  prayerful  that  they  may  not 
stray,  that  their  light  may  not  grow 
dim,  that  they  may  not  be  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  Shepherd. 

This  great  privilege  carries  with 
it  great  responsibility.  Members  of 
the  Church  must  live  up  to  the  light 
they  have  received  or  they  will  be 
under  condemnation ;  they  must 
show  others  the  way  of  life  eternal 
or  they  will  not  fulfil  their  obliga- 
tion; they  must  be  examples  to  all 
with  whom  they  mingle ;  they  must 
not  give  up  their  birthright  to  fol- 
low the  fashions  and  pleasures  and 
ways  of  the  world.  The  Gospel 
oflFers  blessings  upnumbered,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  to  its  ad- 
herents. From  infancy  to  old  a^e  it 
guards  them  from  evil,  beautifies 
and  enlarges  their  lives  on  the 
earth,  and  prepares  them  for  life 
eternal. 

The  Blessing  of  Birth  in  the 
Church.  It  means  much  to  be 
born  of  parents  who  have  been 
united  by  the  priesthood  for  time 
and  eternity.  Such  birth  makes  one 
an  heir  to  the  privileges  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel.  Generally  chil- 
dren thus  born  have  been  given 
strong-  bodies  free  from  defect  by 
parents  who  have  kept  themselves 
pure  and  clean  from  contaminating 
sins  of  the  world.  They  are  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  in  God 
and  love  for  righteousness.  They 
have  the  inestimable  blessing  of  be- 
ing taught  truth  from  their  earliest 
infancy.  Latter-day  Saint  girls 
should  value  this  blessing  highly. 
They  must  not  think,  however,  that 
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birth  alone  will  bring  to  them  sal- 
vation. Those  who  have  accepted 
the  Gospel  in  the  world  have  mani- 
fested marked  courage  and,  if  they 
remain  true  to  it,  are  deserving  of 
even  more  credit  than  those  who 
have  been  born  in  the  Church. 

Blessings  of  Infancy  and  Youth. 
When  only  a  few  days  old  the  baby 
is  given  a  name  and  blessing  by 
those  holding  the  priesthood.  At 
the  age  of  eigth  comes  the  privilege 
)t)f  baptism  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  for  confirmation  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  As  the  child 
grows  in  years  opportunities  for 
development  multiply.  Upon  the 
boy  is  conferred  the  priesthood. 
While  this  gift  is  not  granted  to  the 
girl,  yet  awaiting  her  too  is  a  life 
of  service  equally  necessary  and  im- 
portant and  which  if  faithfully  filled 
will  bring  to  her  abundant  joy. 

Woman's  Work  in  the  Church. 
Outside  of  the  home  there  is  no 
field  of  endeavor  which  gives  to 
woman's  efforts  so  great  scope  or 
brings  so  much  joy  and  happiness 
to  her  soul  as 'that  of  teaching 
among  God's  children.  Latter-day 
Saint  women  are  greatly  honored 
in  being  given  the  privilege  of 
teaching  in  the  Church  and  espe- 
cially are  they  blest  in  the  varied 
opportunities  which  come  to  them 
to  labor  among  their  own  sex. 
Joseph-  Smith  turned  the  key  for 
women  in  organizing  the  Relief 
Society  and  Bfigham  Young 
further  opened  up  the  field  when  he 
formed  the  Retrenchment  Associa- 
tion. The  present  times  are  so  full 
of  swift  changes  and  varied  oppor- 
tunities that  all  are  needed  in  the 
work.  Earnest  women  who  are  la- 
boring in  God's  vineyard  have  their 
hearts  filled  with  such  gladness  as 
Others  can  not  know  who  are  not 
similarly  engaged.     All  Latter-day 


Saint  women  should  have  their 
lives  so  adjusted  and  attuned  that 
when  a  call  to  teach  comes  they  can 
say: 

"Take  my  hands  and  let  them  move 

at  the  impulse  of  Thy  love, 
Take  my  feet  and  let  them  be  swift 

and  beautiful  to  Thee, 
Take    my    intellect    and    use    every 
I    power  as  Thou  shalt  choose." 

I 

To  every  woman  the  call  comes 
at  some  time  to  serve  the  Lord  by 
teaching  His  children.  Jesus  said, 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  What  a  blessed  privilege 
it  is  to  instruct  these  little  ones,  to 
teach  them  the  habit  of  trust,  to 
teach  them  to  believe  that  nothing 
is  too  little  for  the  Lord  to  notice, 
to  teach  them  the  benefit  derived 
from  telling  Him  their  longings  and 
heartaches,  and  to  teach  them  to 
commit  to  Him  without  fear  the 
whole  of  their  lives  for  this  world 
and  the  next. 

How  love-inspiring  was  the  rev- 
erence Christ  had  for  little  children ! 
When  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them 
healing  them  and  blessing  them  He 
made  that  wonderful  statement  that 
has  come  down  through  the  ages, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  for,bid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'' 
Each  woman  should  ponder  over 
this  wonderful  statement  and  then 
consider  how  blessed  she  is  in  being 
permitted  to  share  in  the  teaching 
of  God's  children.  Women  are  es- 
pecially fitted  for  the  art^of  teach- 
ing. Their  peculiar  susceptibility 
to  spiritual  truths,  their  sympathy,, 
their  ability  to  impart  knowledge, 
and  their  wonderful  influence,  make 
their  services  in  the  Church  of  the 
highest  value. 

As  to  Peter,  so  to  every  woman 
has  conie  that  ringing  command, 
"If  ye  love  me    feed    my    sheep " 
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Latter-day  Saint  girls  should  pre- 
pare themselves  to  fulfill  this  divine 
command,  then  "launch  out  into  the 
deep  and  let  down  their  nets  for  a 
draught." 

Blessings  of  Administration. 
The  Priesthood  is  at  once  the 
source  of  authority  and  blessing  in 
the  Church.  Not  only  is  it  the 
power  by  which  organization  is  ef- 
fected and  directed,  and  by  which 
covenants,  made  on  earth,  are  rati- 
fied and  sealed  in  the  heavens,  but 
it  is  the  p6wer  by  wTiich  members 
of  the  Church  may  receive  bless- 
ings for  their  individual  comfort. 
When  called  to  go  on  missions  or 
to  fill  other  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, they  are  set  apart  by  special- 
prayer,  which  confers  upon  them 
the  power  of  their  office,  gives  them 
strength  in  their  labors,  and  safe- 
guards them  in  time  of  danger. 
Many  can  testify  of  the  peace  and 
comfort  which  have  attended  them 
throughout  a  long  journey  because 
of  the  special  blessing  received  be- 
fore leaving  home. 

The  Priesthood  is  the  power  by 
which  the  sick  are  healed.  "Is  any 
sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  call  for 
the  elders  of  the  Church;  and  let 
them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick."*  This  blessing  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  faithful  Latter- 
r'ay  Saint ;  the  brethren  holding  the 
Priesthood  are  ever  ready  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  vested  in  them  in 
behalf  of  those  afflicted.  In  almost 
every  home  in  Zion  the  father  and 
grown  sons  possess  this  power  and 
authority  and  may  exercise  it  for  the 
blessing  of  the  family  in  times  of 
sickness. 

Women,  too,  have  been  given  the 
privilege  of  administering.  They 
may  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  anoint 


them  with  oil,  and  oflFer  prayers  for 
their  restoration,  being  careful, 
however,  not  to  do  this  in  the  name 
of  the  Priesthood. 

Patriarchal  Blessings.  One  of 
the  special  privileges  afforded  to 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  that 
of  receiving  patriarchial  blessings. 
Adam  was  the  first  Patriarch ;  his 
authority  was  hanrled  down  from 
father  to  son  by  lineage  and  ordina- 
tion.^ A  notable  example  of  the 
prophetic  power  of  ancient  patri- 
archs is  the  blessing  of  Joseph  who 
was  sold  into  Egypt:  "Joseph  is  a 
'fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  well ;  whose  branches 
run  over  the  wall."  Other  exam- 
ples are  the  blessings  of  Ephraim 
and  Manassa,  in  which  the  younger 
son  was  set  before  the  older  one.** 

It  is  known  through  modern  rev- 
elation that  the  titles  patriarch  and 
evangelist  are  svnonymous.  "It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Twelve  in  all  large 
branches  of  the  Church  to  ordain 
evangelical  ministers  as  they  shall 
be  designated  to  them  by  revela- 
tion. This  order  of  the  priesthood 
was  confirmed  to  be  handed  down 
from  father  to  son."* 

The  patriarch  was  among  the  of- 
ficers enumerated  by  Paul  as  exist- 
ing in  Christ's  Church.  "And  He 
gave  some  apostles,  some  prophets, 
some  evangelists,  etc."^  That 
patriarchs  of  the  primitive  Church 
were  important  officers  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  title  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Greek  Catholic  church 
as  the  title  of  its  highest  official. 

The  purpose  of  the  patriarchal 
blessing  is  four- fold :  first,  to  pro- 
claim the  lineage ;  second,  for  spir- 
itual uplift  and  comfort;  third,  as 
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a  guide  in  life,  an  anchor  to  the 
faith;  fourth,  that  the  applicant 
may  be  sealed  up  unto  the  day  of 
redemption,  by  virtoe  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood,  which  means  that  when 
the  laws  upon  which  the  blessings 
are  predicated  are  complied  with, 
that  the  promises  are  sure,  and  will 
be  fulfilled.  "First,  I  give  unto  you 
Hyrum  Smith  to  be  a  patriarch,  to 
hold  the  sealing  blessings  of  my 
Church,  even  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  up 
unto  the  day  of  redemption  that  ye 
may  not  fall,  notwithstanding  the 
hour  of  temptation  that  may  come 
upon  you."* 

The  presiding  patriarch's  office, 
first  filled  in  this  dispensation  by 
Joseph  Smith,  Sen.,  the  Prophet's 
father,  is  that  of  spiritual  father 
and  advisor  to  the  whole  Church.  It 
is  the  only  inherited  office  in  the 
"  Church,  inherited  by  one  faithful 
and  worthy  to  be  ordained  thereto. 
Promises  contained  in  patriarchal 
blessings  are  conditioned  on  the 
faithfulness  and  worthy  actions  of 
the  recipient.  Their  fulfillment  may 
be  expected  in  mortality  as  a  rule, 
but  there  may  be  exceptions.  One 
who  fails  to  receive  the  promises  in 
this  life,  through  unworthiness,  is 
entitled  to  them  hereafter,  when  the 
penalty  of  sin  is  paid  and  Qbedience 
rendered  to  the  laws  upon  which 
the  blessings  are  predicated.  Any 
Mutual  girl  desiring  a  patriarchal 
blessing  to  encourage  her  in  her 
work,  public  or  private,  to  fortify 
her  against  temptations,  is  entitled 
to  it  as  much  as  is  her  missionary 
brother.  A  Latter-'^ay  Saint,  gen- 
uine in  her  desire  for  divine  guid- 
ance need  have  no  hesitation  in  go- 
ing to  a  patriarch  of  her  stake  to 
ask  for  a  blessing.  When  it  is  ob- 
taine  1,  let  her  ponder  over  it  in 
reverent  appreciation,     holding   its 
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promises  too  sacred  for  public  or 
common  mention.  These  blessings 
are  purely  individual ;  any  manifes- 
tation of  levity  or  curiosity  regard- 
ing them  is  wrong.  Many  of  the 
Saints  have  been  uplifted  and  en- 
couraged by  their  blessings.  In 
hours  of  doubt  or  gloom,  in  times 
of  sickness  or  distress,  the  reading 
of  them  brings  sweet  consolation. 

Blessings  of  the  Temple. 

"Yea,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  give 
unto  you  a  commandment  that  'you 
should  build  an  house,  in  the  which 
house  I  design  to  endow  those  whom 
I  have  chosen,  with  power  from  on 
High."  "Inasmuch  as  my  people  build 
an  house  unto  me  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  a«id  do  not  suflFer  any  unclean 
thing  to  come  into  it  that  it  be  not  de- 
filed, my  glory  shall  rest  upon  it. 
*  ♦  *  But  if  it  be  defiled  I  will  not 
come  into  it  and  my  glory  shall  not  be 
there  for  I  will  not  come  into  unholy 
temples."* 

Everything  pertaining  to  God  is 
holy  and  sacred.  Places  and  things 
set  apart  for  worship  and  ordi- 
nances performed  in  sacred  places 
are  holy.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
are  a  temple-  building  people.  They 
are  commanded  to  perform  in  these 
temples  the  ordinances  and  vows 
that  God  has  revealed  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  living  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  c'ead.  The  temples  of 
the  Lord  are  the  holiest  and  most 
sacred  places  on  the  earth  because 
in  them  alone  Goi  has  commanded 
to  be  performed  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies, vows  and  ordinances  that 
insure  the  eternal  happiness  of  man. 

The  great  prophet  Elijah  brought 
to  Joseph  Smith  the  knowledge  of 
this  work  and  gave  him  the  keys  or 
power  by  which  he  should  accom- 
plish it,  **le.st  the  whole  earth  be 
smitten  with  a  curse" — this  curse  is 
the  dissolution  of  all  vows  and  es- 
sential ordinances  that  bind  people 
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together  in  the  sacred  relationships 
of  life.  Men  had  changed  the  eter- 
nal laws  and  broken  the  everlasting 
covenants  instituted  by  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  Their  feeble  man- 
made  substitutes  reach  only  to  the 
grave  and  are  therefore  of  no  force 
when  men  are  dead  for  they  are 
not  bound  by  any  earthly  law  when 
they  are  out  of  the  world.  How  sa- 
cred and  holy  are  those  vows  and 
covenants  that  reach  into  eternity 
and  endure  forever;  how  prayer- 
fully and  solemnly  should  we  enter 
into  them,  and  how  sacredly  should 
we  keep  them ! 

The  wonderful  privilege  given  to 
faithful  Saints  to  enter  holy  tem- 
ples cannot  be  estimated  in  earthly 
values.  If  men  understood  the  im- 
port of  this  privilege  many  more 
temples  would  even  now  be  built. 
The  temple  ordinance  insures  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  family,  unit- 
ing husband  and  wif^e,  father  and 
mother,  parents  and  children,  from 
Adam  through  all  the  generations 
of  man  upon  this  earth,  binding  the 
human  family  in  one  eternal,  un- 
broken chain  of  comradeship.  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  have  this  glorious 
privilege  and  should  attend  first  to 
their  own  blessings  and  then  to 
those  of  their  dead  kindred  that 
they  with  them  may  be  made  per- 
fect and  escape  the  curse  of  eternal 
separation.  Those  who  officiate  for 
the  dead  indeed  become  saviors 
upon  Mount  Zion  and  taste,  in  a 
measure,  the  exquisite  joy  their 
Lord  and  Savior  feels  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  He  has  overcome  death, 
hell,  and  the  grave,  and  brought  to 
pass  the  resurrection  of  man  and 
therefore  his  eternal  salvation. 

Saints  should  keenly  realize  that 
worthiness  is  an  essential  condition 
in  one  who  enters  the  temple  of 
God;  first,  that  he  pollute  not  that 
house;  second,  that  he    bring    not 


down  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
himself;  third,  that  the  work  he 
therein  performs  may  be  acceptable 
and  effective  for  those  for  whom  he 
officiates ;.  and,  fourth,  that  he  may 
receive  the  testimony  of  God  in  his 
own  soul  that  his  work  is  accept- 
able. 

Self-denial  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  all  upward  human  effort. 
Latter-day  Saints  must  eschew 
some  things  in  order  that  other  and 
greater  things  may  come  to  them. 
Sacrifice  is  necessary  on  the  part 
of  those  who  enter  temples.  Some 
women  regard  it  as  great  sacrifice 
to  wear  the  sacred  garment  prop- 
erly, to  wear  it  as  it  is  put  up)on 
them  in  the  temple.  They  mutilate 
or  desecrate  it  .by  cutting  off  the 
sleeves  and  cutting  down  the  neck ; 
also  by  wearing  it  in  some  way  so 
as  to  leave  the  arms,  neck,  or  chest, 
and  shoulders  bare.  This  they  do 
in  order  to  follow  some  of  the  fash- 
ions that  are  in  vogue  in  the  world. 

Out  of  His  knowledge  of  our  ut- 
most need  and  with  yearning  love 
and  desire  for  our  protection  ind 
escape  from  the  sins  and  plagues  of 
the  world,  God  has  given  us  this 
sacred  covering. 

It  is  the  shield  of  the  righteous 
against  the  sins  of  the  world, 
against  accident  and  harm,  sickness 
and  the  shafts  of  death  that  so 
thickly  beset  the  path  of  mortal  life. 
With  what  unutterable  gratitude 
then  should  we  receive  it;  how 
thankfully  should  we  wear  it;  how 
jealously  care  for  it;  how  prayer- 
fully strive  to  be  worthy  of  it  and 
its  attendant  blessings! 

Open  your  souls,  oh  you  Mutual 
girls,  and  learn  the  full  import  of 
this  holy  gift.  Resolve  to  possess  it 
when  oportunity  comes  and  to  wear 
it  as  it  is  made;  wear  it  in  rever- 
ence and  rejoicing,  for  you  shall 
stand  and  see  the  salvation  of  God ; 
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when  sickness  and  pestilence  sweep 
the  earth,  if  you  are  worthily  cloth- 
ed, you  shall  say  to  the  power  of 
evil:  "Thus  far  and  no  farther 
shalt  thou  come!"  Is  it  a  sacrifice, 
think  you,  to  possess  such  a  bless- 
ing! V 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  Discuss  the  reasons  given  in  the 
quotation  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  in  the  last  days. 

2.  Under  what  obligation  are  the 
members  of  the  Church? 


3.  Name  some  of  the  special  bless- 
ings and  privileges  that  come  to 
women  in  the  Church. 

4.  Give  an  instance  lof  special 
blessing  received  imder  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Priesthood. 

5.  Why  are  Patriarchal  blessings 
given  ? 

6.  Why  should  those  only  who  are 
worthy  enter  Temples? 

7.  Why  is  the  garment  given? 
How  should  the  garment  be  worn? 

8.  Name  special  blessings  that  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


Literary  Lesson 

LESSON  IV. 
Lyrics  by  ShcUcy. 

(For  Tuesday,  February  20,  or  Sunday,  February  25.) 


A.  In  addition  to  what  has  al- 
rjeady  been  read  in  previous  lessons 
about  pqetry  in  general,  every  stu- 
f'ent  in  his  course  should  read  in 
Seward's  hook  the  sections  dealing 
with  "Metrical  Expression  in  Lyric 
Poetry"  (p.  474),  "Striicture  in 
Lyric  Poetry"  (p.  481),  and  "The 
Elements  of  Lyric  Poetry"  (p. 
486). 

\.  Show  how  "lyric  poetry  not 
only  approaches  the  effect  of  music, 
but  also  employs  methods  not  un- 
like those  of  music  itself." 

2.  Why  are  poems  written  to  be 
sung:  usually  characterized  by  "open 
simplicity"  of  thought? 

3.  What  relation  exists  between 
the  meter  of  a  poem  and  the  mood 
of  it? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  structure  in 
lyric  poetry? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  emotion  in 
lyric  poetry? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  imagery  in 
Ivric  poetry? 

'  B.  The  Poet  Shelley. 
Learn  what  vou  can  from  a  text 


book  of  English  literature  about 
Shelley.  Read  also  Seward,  pp. 
450-452. 

C.  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  (p. 
352). 

\.  What  were  the  circumstances 
that  inspir-ed  this  ode?  (See  note, 
Seward,  p.  425.) 

2.  Read  the  poem  through  care- 
fully to  get  the  general  outline  of 
its  thought.  Then  read  the  note  in 
Seward,  (p.  425).  Re-read  now 
the  poems,  following  the  analysis 
in  the  note. 

3.  What  is  the  structure  of  this 
poem?    What  is  an  ode? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
three  stanzas  of  invocation? 

5.  How  does  the  poet  apply  the 
ideas  of  the  invocation  personally 
in  the  fourth  stanza  ? 

6.  How,  in  the  fifth  stanza,  does 
the  poet  derive  hope  and  inspiration 
from  his  identification  with  the 
spirit  of  the  west  wind? 

7.  How  nearly  does  this  poem 
come  to  satisfying"  the  requirements 
of  our  definition  of  poetry? 
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D.  To  a  Skylark  (p.  235). 

1.  Under  what  conditions  •  was 
this  poem  inspired?  (Seward,  p. 
405.) 

2.  Read  the  poem  through.  Then 
read  the  note  in  Seward,  p.  405. 
Study  the  poem  following  Seward's 
outline. 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  first 
six  stanzas  of  invocation? 

4.  What  do  we  learn  about  the 
skylark  from  the  opening  stanzas? 

5.  To  what  is  the  skylark  lik- 
ened ? 

6.  What  is  the  significance  of 
each  imaginative  comparison? 

7.  What  is  the  sigpiificance  of 
stanzas  13-20  inclusive? 

8.  What  is  accomplished  in  the 
last  stanza? 

9.  Explain  how  the  meter  and 
structure  of  the  potm  lend    them- 


selves to  the  theme.    (See  Seward, 
p.  479.) 

10.  How  nearly  does  this  poem 
come  to  satisf)ring  the  requirements 
of  our  definition  of  poetry? 

11.  Compare  Shelley's  To  a  Sky- 
lark with  Wordsworth's  To  the 
Skylark  (p.  239).    See  note  p.  405. 

E.  The  Invitation  (p.  246),  and 
The  Recollection  (p.  248). 

Read  and  study  these  poems  fol- 
lowing an  outline  of  your  own. 

Note.  Those  who  are  interested 
will  delight  in  reading  further  "A 
Dirge','  (p.  329),  "A  Dream  of  the 
Unknown"  (p.  325),  "One  Word  Is 
Too  Often  Profaned"  (p.  190), 
"The  Indian  Serenade"  (p.  182), 
"To  a  Lady,  with  a  Guitar"  (p. 
331),  and  others. 


Stepping  Stones  to  Faith 

LESSON  IX. 
The  Principle  of  Tithing. 

(For  Tuesday,  Febriiary  6,  or  Sunday,  February  11.) 

"Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all 
thine  increase:  So  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses 
shall  burst  out  with  new  wine." — Prov.  3 :9-10. 


Introduction.  The  payment  of 
tithes  was  a  standing  law  in  ancient 
Israel.  Abram  gave  him  (Mel- 
chizedek)  tithes  of  all."  And  Jacob 
said:  "Of  all  that  thou  shalt  give 
me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto 
thee."* 

To  Moses  the  Lord  said:  "And 
all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether 
of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the 
t ruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's :  It 
is  holy  unto    the    Lord."'^      The 


«Gen.  14:20. 
^Gen.  28:22. 
^Lev.  27:30. 


Lord  also  said  to  Israel  through 
the  Prophet  Malachi: 

"Even  from  the  days  of  your 
fathers  ye  are  gone  away  from 
mine  ordinances,  and  have  not  kept 
them.  Return  unto  me  and  I  will 
return  unto  you,"  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  "But  ye  said  wherein  shall 
we  return?  Will  a  man  rob  God? 
Yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye 
say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee? 
In  tithes  and  offerings.  Y«  are 
cursed  with  a  curse;  for  ye  have 
robbed  me,  even  this  whole  nation. 

**Rring  y^  all  the  tithes  into  the 
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store-house,  that  there  may  he  meat 
in  my  house;  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  bless- 
ing, that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it.  And  I  will  re- 
buke the  devourer  for  your  sakes, 
and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits 
of  your  ground ;  neither  shall  your 
vine  cast  her  fruit  before  the  time 
in  the  fields,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  And  all  nations  shall  call 
you  blessed,  for  ye  shall  be  a  de- 
lightsome land,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.^ 

When  the  Gospel   was   restored 

the  law  of  tithing  was  revived.   In 

the  year   1831,  in  a  revelation  to 

the    Prophet    Joseph    Smith,    the 

Lord  said:     "Behold,    now    it    is 

called  to-day  [until  the  coming  of 

the  Scfn  of  man],  and  verily  it  is  a 

day  of  sacrifice,  and  a  day  for  the 

tithing  of  my  people;  for  he  that 

is  tithed  shall  not  be  burned  [at  His 

coming] ;  For  after  to-day  cometh 

the  burning :  this  is  speaking  after 

the  manner  of  the  Lord ;  for  verily 

I  say,  to-morrow  all  the  proud  and 

they  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  as 

stubble;  ancf  I  will  burn  them  up, 

for  I  am  the  Lord  of  hosts :  and  I 

will  not  spare  any  that  remain  in 

Babylon.    Wherefore,  if  ye  believe 

me,  ye  will  labor  while  it  is  called 

to-day."* 

The  Lord  further  says  that  the 
names  of  those  who  do  not  keep 
this  law  of  tithing  shall  not  be  en- 
lolled  with  the  people  of  God.^ 

The  Covenant  of  Tithing.  The 
Prophet  Joseph  and  his  counselor, 
Oliver  Cowdery  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, were  rejoicing  and  praising 
the  Lord  for  financial  relief  which 

^al.  3:7-12.  Also  HI  Nephi  24: 
7-12. 

'Doc  &  Coy.,   64:23-25. 

moc.  &  Coy.,  S5:4. 


had  been  sent  them,  when  they 
"agreed  to  enter  into,  the  following 
covenant  with  the  Lord,"  viz. : 

"That  if  the  Lord  will  prosper  us  in 
our  business  and  open  the  way  be- 
fore us  that  wc  may  obtain  means  to 
pay  our  debts,  that  we  be  not  troubled 
nor  brought  into  disrepute  before  the 
world,  nor  His  people;  after  that,  of 
all  that  He  shall  give  unto  us,  we 
will  give  a  tenth  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  poor  in  His  Church,  as  He  shall 
command;  and  that  we  will  be  faith- 
ful over  that  which  He  has  entrusted 
to  our  care,  that  we  may  obtain  much: 
and  that  our  children  after  us  shall 
remember  to  observe  this  sacred  and 
holy  covenant;  and  that  our  children, 
and  our  children's  children,  may  know 
of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our 
names  with  our  own  hands. 

(Signed)     "Joseph  Smith, 

"Oliver  Cowdery." 

THEIR  PRAYER. 

"And  now,  O  Father.  As  Thou 
didst  prosper  our  father  Jacob,  and 
bless  him  with  protection  and  pros- 
perity wherever  he  went,  from  the 
time  he  made  a  like  covenant  before 
and  with  Thee;  as  Thou  didst  even 
the  same  night  open  the  heavens  unto 
him  and  manifest  great  mercy  and 
power,  and  give  him  promises,  wilt 
Thou  do  so  with  us  his  sons;  and 
as  his  blessings  prevailed  above  his 
progenitors  unto  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  everlasting  hills,  even  so  may 
our  blessings  prevail  like  his;  and  may 
Thy  servants  be  preserved  from  the 
power  and  influence  of  wicked  and 
unrighteous  men;  may  every  weapon 
formed  against  us  fall  upon  the  head 
of  him  who  shall  form  it;  may  we 
be  blessed  with  a  name  and  a  place 
among  Thy  Saints  here,  and  Thy 
sanctified  *  when  they  shall  rest. 
Amtn"g 

A  Word  on  Tithing  from  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young.  "In  regard 
to  this  whining  of  the  world  about 
Brigham's  handling  the  tithing,  I 
can  say  that  he  has  put  in  ten  dol- 
lars where  he  has  taken  one  out  of 


^History    of    the    Church,    Vol.    2. 
page  175. 
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the  treasury,  and  he  has  paid  more 
tithing  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Church.  Everybody  should  pay 
their  tenth.  A  poor  woman  ought 
to  pay  her  tenth  chicken,  if  she  has 
to  draw  out  ten  times  its  value  for 
her  support.  It  is  all  the  Lord's 
and  we  are  only  His  stewards."* 

From  a  Sermon  by  Apostle 
Franklin  D.  Richards.  "The  law 
of  tithing  is  an  obligation  laid  upon 
all  the  people  of  God.  It  has  been 
so  in  every  age,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress of  God's  people  without  Tith- 
ing ,being  a  standing  law  in  their 
midst,  which  they  continually  ob- 
served. That  is  not  all,  my  breth- 
ren. The  Church  of  the  Lord  had 
this  among  them  before  ever  the 
Gentiles  knew  what  it  was  to  as- 
sess and  collect  taxes,  and  it  is  from 
this  that  they  learned  to  do  so.  The 
law  of  Tithing  was  in  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  the  Church  of  God 
on  the  earth,  before  the  old  Baby- 
lonish nations  were  founded,  and 
they  as  well  as  the  sectarians  have 
learned  pretty  much  all  they  knew 
from  the  people  of  God  at  one  time 
or  another.  Tithing  is  an  institu- 
tion which  has  prevailed  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  was  the  consideration  re- 
ouired  by  the  Lord — the  Creator  of 
the  earth,  from  men  who  dwell  up- 
on it,  as  a  material  something  by 
which  they  may  acknowledge  to 
him  in  deed  and  in  truth,  that  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness 
thereof,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  can  restore  to  him,  in  the  order 
of  his  appointment  that  which  is 
his."' 

From  the  foregoing  the  Latter- 
(^ay  Saint  girl  may  see  that  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  is  a  requirement  of 

''Journal  of    Discourses,     Vol.     14, 
pa  ore  45. 
'Journal  of  Discourses,  page  61. 


the  Church ;  and  that  great  tempor- 
al, as  well  as  spiritual  blessings,  are 
promised  by  the  Lord  to  all  those 
who  observe  this  law.  The  val- 
leys in  the  mountains,  wherein  most 
of  our  people  live  have  been  re- 
deemed largely  by  the  observance 
of  this  requirement. 

"And  I  say  unto  you,  if  my  peo- 
ple observe  not  this  law,  to  keep  it 
holy,  and  by  this  law  sanctify  the 
land  of  Zion  unto  me,  that  my 
statutes  and  my  judgments  may  be 
kept  thereon,  that  it  may  be  most 
holy,  behold,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
it  shall  not  be  a  land  of  Zion  unto 
you ;  and  this  shall  be  an  ensample 
unto  all  the  stakes  of  Zion."^' 

Many  Latter-day  Saints  believe 
that  they  owe  their  prosperity  to 
the  strict  living  of  this  law. 

Experience  of  .  Bishop  George 
H.  Taylor.  The  following  is  told 
by  a  dear  friend  of  the  family: 

"Bishop  George  H.  Taylor  and 
his  wife.  President  Elmina-S.  Tay- 
lor came  to  Utah  in  the  early  days. 
Brother  Taylor  not  being  able  to 
find  work  at  his  trade  went  to  haul- 
ing wood  or  anything  his  hands 
found  to  do.  On  one  occasion  he 
succeeded  in  earning  twenty-five 
dollars,  and,  of  course,  was  cor- 
respondingly happy,  as  his  family 
.needed  it  badly.  'But,'  Brother 
Taylor  said  to  his  wife,  'we  owe 
every  cent  of  this  for  tithing.'  An  1 
so  they  decided  that  the  money 
should  go  to  the  Lord  and  they 
would  trust  Him  for  the  result. 

"Shortly  afterwards  the  way  was 
opened  whereby  Brother  Taylor  be- 
came a  partner  in  a  prosperous  lum- 
ber business  which  meant  a  con- 
tinuous income. 

"Brother  and  Sister  Taylor  al- 
ways believed  that  the  blessing 
came  because  they  gave  to  the  Lord 
His  portion." 

/Doc.   &   Cov.,   119:6-7. 
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Help  from  a  Fncnd.  One  of 
our  well-known  brethren,  who  lives 
in  one  of  the  city  wards  to-day,  was 
building  a  house  when  the  panic 
of  '93  struck  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  literally  shut  things  up  for  him, 
so  that  he  could  not  proceed  with 
his  building.  His  house  wss  in 
ii»rh  a  shape  that  it  was  open  to  the 
ravages  of  wind  and  storm.  He 
was  sorely  perplexed  and  did  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  aid.  One 
day  as  he  was  walking  down  main 
street,  his  head  down,  pondering 
over  his  difficulties,  a  friend  slapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  asking, 
"What's  the  matter,  old  man?  Can 
I  help  you ?  Is  it  financial  trouble?'* 
Finally  the  brother  explained  to 
him  the  situation. 

"O  cheer  up,"  said  the  friend, 
'*ni  loan  you  a  thousand  dollars 
and  not  charge  you  a  dent  of  inter- 
est" When  telling  this  story  the 
brother  said :  "It  never  would  have 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  this  man 
to  loan  me  money.  The  Lord  surely 
must  have  sent  him  to  me  because 
I  always  pay  my  tithing." 

Spirit  in  Which  Tithing  Should 
be  Paid.  Elder  Levi  .  Edgar 
Young  says  that  while  on  a  mission 
to  Germany  a  few  years  ago,  a  cer- 
tain sister  came  to  him  and  laying 
some  money  on  the  table  in  a  most 
disrespectful  manner  said:  "Well 
here's  my  tithing."  To  which  re- 
mark Elder  Young  replied,  handing 
her  back  the  rfioney.  "Sister,  you 
haven't  paid  your  tithing."  The  sis- 
ter went  her  way,  but  a  week  later 
came  back  and  again  offered  her 
tithing.  "Sister,  do  you  really  wish 
to  pay  this  for  tithing?"  With  tears 
in  her  eyes  she  answered:  "Yes, 
Brother  Young."  The  lesson  had 
gone  home — the  sister  realized  that 
the  Lord's  portion  must  be  given 
with  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  priv- 


The  Widow's  Mite.  One  Sis- 
ter, who  was  under  the  necessity  of 
washing  to  support  her  children  put 
ten  cents  '  out  of  every  dollar 
earned  away  for  tithing,  and  took 
it  to  the  bishop  in  just  that  form, 
and  the  bishop  blessed  her  and  so 
did  the  Lord. 

And  so  we  might  continue  to 
enumerate  cases.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Latter-day  Saints  who 
could  testify  that  the  Lord  has. 
blessed  them  in  their  basket  and 
their  store  because  they  have  hon- 
ored His  law ;  and  many  good  peo- 
ple have  said  that  they  knew  that 
nine  dollars  went  farther  for  them 
than  ten  that  had  not  been  tithed. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  girl  should 
remember  that,  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof," 
and  should  begin  to  pay  tithing  as 
soon  as  she  earns  money.  If  living 
in  the  country  and  she  raises 
flowers,  vegetables,  or  chickens  or 
does  any  manner  of  work  which 
brings  her  in  a  revenue  she  should 
not  forget  that  a  tenth  thereof  is 
holy  unto  the  Lord.  He  claims  it, 
it  belongs  to  Him.  She  should  do 
it  honestly,  willingly,  gladly.  The 
I^rd  loves  a  willing  heart  and 
cheerful  giver.  Her  blessing  will 
surely  come  and  she  shall  have  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  that  the  Lord 
is  pleased  with  her. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Repeat  quotation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  lesson. 

2.  What  did  the  Lord  say  unto 
Moses    regarding   Tithing? 

3.  How  may  a  girl  prove  the  Lord? 

4.  What  has  the  Lord  promised  to 
those  who  are  tithed? 

5.  In  the  covenant  that  Joseph  and 
Oliver  made  with  the  Lord  what  did 
they  say  about  the  children? 

6.  Do  you  think  a  Latter-day  Saint 
girl  should  pay  tithing?    Why? 

7.  How  should  tithing  be  paid  in 
order  to  be  acceptable  unto  the  Lord? 
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LESSON  X. 
The  Word  of  Wisdom. 

(For  Tuesday,  February  13,  or  Sunday,  February  18.) 


Introduction*  In  all  ages  of  the 
world,  whenever  the  Lord  has  been 
seeking  to  establish  His  Truth  and 
raise  up  a  righteous-  people,  He 
has  instructed  them  in  their  man- 
ner of  living.  Through  Moses 
He  gave  the  children  of  Israel 
specific  laws  as  to  what  meat  they 
could  and  could  not  eat  and  be  clean 
before  Him.*'  To  Aaron  the  Lord 
said:  "Do  not  drink  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons 
with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  congregation,  lest  ye 
die;  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations.  And 
that  ye  may  put  difference  between 
holy  and  unholy,  and  between  un- 
clean and  clean.  And  that  ye  may 
teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the 
statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spok- 
en unto  them  by  the  hand  of 
Moses."''  Daniel  and  the  three  He- 
brew children  had  learned  to  keep 
God's  law  concerning  the  control- 
ling of  their  appetities.  They  ob- 
jected to  eating  the  "king's  meat." 
As  a  result  the  physical  strength 
and  beauty  of  both  Daniel  and  his 
companions  was  manifest. 

"Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart 
that  he  would  not  defile  himself 
with  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat, 
nor  with  the  wine  which  he  drank  : 
therefore  he  requested  of  the  prince 
of  the  eunuchs  that  he  might  not 
defile  himself."^ 

The  Word  of  Wisdom  in  This 
Dispensation.  The  world  had  so 
far  departed  from  hygienic  and 
scientific  living  that  in  our  day  the 

aLev.   11. 
i'Lev.  10:9-11. 
<^Dan.  1:8. 


Lord  gave  a  revelation  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  known  as 
"A  Word  of  Wfsdom," 

"To  be  sent  greeting — not  by  com- 
mandment, or  constraint,  but  by  rev- 
elation and  the  word  of  wisdom, 
showing  forth  the  order  and  will  of 
God  in  the  temporal  salvation  of  all 
saints  in  the  last  day^.  Given  for  a 
principle  with  promise,  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  weak  and  weakest  of 
all  saints,  who  are  or  can  be  called 
saint  S.N 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon  by 
Patriarch  Hyrum  Smith  De- 
livered in  Nauvoo  Octocbr,  1842. 

"  'Everything  has  become  degener- 
ated from  what  it  was  in  its  prim- 
itive state.  God  made  man  pure, 
but  he  has  found  out  many  inven- 
tions*; his  vices  have  become  in- 
numerable, and  his  diseases  multi- 
plied ;  his  taste  has  become  vitiated, 
and  his  judgment  impaired;  he  has 
fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  that  dig- 
nified state  that  he  once  occupied 
on  the  earth,  and  it  needs  a  restor- 
ative that  man  has  not  in  his  pos- 
session— ^wisdom  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human^  intellect — and 
power  which  human  philosophy, 
talent,  and  ingenuity  cannot  con- 
trol. *  *  *  He  knows  what 
course  to  pursue  to  restore  mankind 
to  their  pristine  excellency,  and 
primitive  vigor  and  health ;  and  He 
has  appointed  the  word  of  wi$dom 
as  one  of  the  engines  to  bring  about 
this  thing.     *     *     * 

"  'We  are  told,  by  some,  that  cir- 
cumstances alter  the  revelations  of 
God. 

"  Tell    me    what    circumstance 


^Doc.  and  Gov.,  Section  89. 
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would  alter  the  ten  commandments 
— they  were  given  by  revelation — 
given  as  a  law  to  the  children  of 
Israel?  Who  has  a  right  to  alter 
that  law?  Some  think  that  they 
are  too  small  for  us  to  notice :  they 
are  not  too  small  for  God  to  notice ; 
and  have  we  got  so  high     *     *     * 

*  *  that  we  cannot  condescend 
to  notice  things  that  God  has  or- 
('ained  for  our  benefit?  or  have  we 
got  so  weak  that  we  are  not  fit  to 
be  called  Saints?  for  the  word  of 
wisdom  is  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  all  that  *are  or  can  be  called 
Saints.'  Listen  not  to  the  teach- 
ing of  any  man,  or  any  elder  who 
says  the  word  of  wisdom  is  of  no 
moment;  for  such  a  man  will  be 
eventually  overthrown.  These  are 
principles  that  I  have  always  acted 
upon — that  I  have  always  prac- 
ticed ;  and  they  are  what  my  family 
practices;  they  are  what  Brother 
Hyrum  has  always  contended  for, 
and  what  I  now  contend  for;  and 
I  know  that  nothing  but  an  unwav- 
ering course  can  save  a  man  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.'  Speaking  of  the 
use  of  tobacco,  he  says : 

"*God  will  not  prosper  the  man 
who  uses  it.^  And  again,  "Hot 
drinks  are  not  for  the  body  or 
belly:"  there  are  many  who  won- 
Jer  what  this  can  mean,  whether  it 
refers  to  tea  or  coflfee,  or  not.  I  say 
it  does   refer   to   tea   and   coflfee. 

*  *  *  Let  these  things  be  ad- 
hered to — ^let  the  Saints  be  wise — 
let  us  lay  aside  our  folly  and  abide 
by  the  commandments  of  God,  so 
shall  we  be  blessed  of  the  great  Je- 
hovah in  time  and  in  eternity;  we 
shall  be  healthy,  strong,  and  vigor- 
ous we  shall  be  enabled  to  resist 
disease,  and  wisdom  shall  crown 
our  councils,  and  our  bodies  will 
.become  strong  and  powerful;  our 
progeny  will  become  mighty,  and 
will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed ;  the 


daughters  of  Zion  will  be  beautiful, 
and  her  sons  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth.*  Thus  spake  the  man  of  God, 
fired  with  heavenly,  holy  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Saints  of  the 
Most  High  who  were  asesmbled 
around  him  in  breathless  silence 
listening  to  the  gracious  words  that 
fell  from  his  lips."' 

From  a  Sermon  by  President 
Young.  "Many  of  our  sisters 
think  they  cannot  live  without  tea. 
I  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do— I 
have  frequently  said  it  to  my  breth- 
ren and  sisters — ^if  they  cannot  live 
without  tea,  coffee,  brandy,  whis- 
key, wine,  beer,  tobacco,  etc.,  they 
can  die  without  them.  This  is  be- 
yond controversy.  If  we  had  the 
determination  that  we  should  have, 
we  would  live  without  them  or  die 
without  them.  Let  the  mother  im- 
pregnate her  system  with  these  nar^ 
cotic  influences  when  she  is  bring- 
ing forth  a  family  on  the  earth,  and 
what  does  she  do?  She  lays  the 
foundation  of  weakness,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  nervous  affections,  and 
many  other  ills  and  diseases  in  the 
system  of  her  offspring  that  will 
afflict  them  from  the  cradk  to  the 
grave.  Is  this  righteous  or  unright- 
eous, good  or  evil?  Let  my  sisters 
ask  and  answer  the  question  for 
themselves,  and  the  conclusion 
which  each  and  every  one  of  them 
may  come  to  is  this,  Tf  I  do  any  in- 
jury to  my  child,  I  sin.'  "f 

From  an  Editorial  in  the  Mil- 
lennial Star  in  1854.  "  'But,'  says 
one,  'what  can  I  do  that  would  be 
well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 
that  I  am  not  commanded  to  do?' 
We  answer,  Keepj  the  Word  of 
Wisdom.  It  was  g^ven  for  this  very 
purpose,  not  by  commandment  nor 
by    constraint,    but    by    revelation 


'Millennial  Star,  Vol.  3,  page  97. 
/Journal    of     Discourses,    Vol.    13, 
page  276. 
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showing  forth  the  will  of  God.  It 
claims  to  be  given  'for  a  principle 
with  promise/  The  principle  in 
question  is  what  the  Saints  should 
understand,  and  it  amounts  to  this 
— will  Saints  do  the  will  of  God, 
when  made  known  to  them  by  rev- 
elation, without  being  commanded, 
or  will  they  do  nothing  but  what 
they  feel  compelled  to  do  in  order 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  the 
law?.  This  is  a  point  upon  which 
e\  ery  Saint  must  be  proven,  and  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  is  the  test. 
*  *  *  The  Word  of  Wisdom 
claims"  to  be  the  'will  of  God'  and 
if  so,  no  Saint  can  disregard  it 
without  feeling  under  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  condemnation.  No 
Saint  can  pray  for  the  will  of  God 
to  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heav- 
en, and  at  the  same  time  trample 
upon  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  with- 
out mocking  Him;  for  if  such  a 
glorious  time  ever  comes,  they  must 
not  only  keep  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom, but  every  other  expressed  will 
of  Heaven,  whether  by  command- 
ment or  council.     *     *     * 

"Surely  the  Lord  could  have  no 
other  motive  in  revealing  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  than  to  bless,  make 
happy,  and  exalt  His  Saints,  and 
for  them  to  despise  such  proffered 
blessings  exhibits  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt for  God's  ways,  which  can 
only  be  expected  from  those  who 
are  either  corrupt  at  heart,  or  so  un- 
reasonably ignorant  as  to  be  inca- 
pacitated to  guard  their  own  hap- 
piness, much  more  to  be  intrusted 
with  that  of  others."* 

Financial  Side.  There  is  a 
financial  side  to  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom also.  If  we  use  our  means 
on  things  to  eat  that  are  not  good 
for  the  body,  we  have  wasted  it. 
President  Brigham  Young  illus- 
trates this.     He  says:    "We  were 

^Millennial  Star,  Vol.  16,  page  289. 


very  urgent,  a  year  or  rwo  ago,  with 
regard  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and 
the  influence  then  raised  made  an 
impression  on  the  people  which 
caused  them  to  forsake  the  use  of 
these  /unecessary  articles  for  the 
time  being.  It  was  our  wish  then, 
and  is  still,  that  the  money  generally 
paid  out  for  tea  and  coffee,  liquor, 
tobacco,  etc.,  be  used  to  send  for 
the  poor  Saints  and  "bring  them 
to  a  land  where  they  can  accumu- 
late the  conmion  necessaries  of  life, 
instead  of  staying  in  their  own 
land,  and  going  down  to  an  un- 
timely grave  for  the  want  of  food. 
I  recollect  one  sister  said  to  me,  one 
day,  'Brother  Brigham,  here  is 
twenty  dollars'— I  think  that  was 
the  sum — T  give  this  into  the  poor 
fund.  At  such  a  time  you  advised 
us  to  let  our  tea  and  coffee  alone, 
and  contribute  the  Jfeame  amount 
that  we  would  expend  for  these 
articles  in  bringing  the  poor  from 
the  old  country.  It  would  have 
taken  twenty  dollars  to  supply  me 
with  these  articles,  to  this  time.  I 
have  saved  the  money,  my  health 
now  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent, bet- 
ter than  when  I  left  off  tea.  I  can 
now  work  ten,  or  perhaps  twelve, 
hours  a  day  easier  than  I  could  two 
or  three  when'  I  took  these  stimu- 
lents.'  ''* 

"The  Destroying  Angel  Shall 
Pass  You  By."  In  the  year,  1902, 
one  of  the  missionaries  to  Germany 
was  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of 
appendicitis.  Before  leaving  for 
the  hospital  he  wrote,  in  a  very 
trembling  hand:  ''Mother,  I  am 
going  to  the  hospital  but  the  Lord 
can  and  will  see  me^  through." 

When  the  doctors  operated  they 
found  the  appendix  broken  and 
great  quantities  of  puss  in  his 
body.    They  gave  out  the  word  that 

'»Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  13, 
page  277. 
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it  was  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
cover, but  the  young  Elder  never 
lost  faith.  He  had  kept  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  strictly.  A  special  fast- 
meeting  had  been  called  and  he 
knew  that  the  Saints  were  praying 
for  him. 

It  was  three  months  before  be 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital. 
When  he  was  leaving  the  physicians 
said :  *' Young  man,  it  was  a  higher 
power  than  ours  that  saved  vour 
life." 

In  this  day  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge the  Word  of  Wisdom  needs 
no  ar.gument  to  prove  its  virtu-e ;  the 
world  is  coming  by  leaps  and 
bounds  to  accept  its  teachings. 
President  Young  declared  that  its 
observance  was  binding  upon  the 
people,  that  from  henceforth  it  was 
given  to  them  as  a  commandment. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  girl  should 
place  herself  in  conformity  with  the 
word  of  the  Lord  through  His  ser- 
vants "walking  in  obedience  to  the 
commandments,"  then  shall  she  "re- 


ceive health  in  the  navel  and  mar- 
row in  the  bones;  and  shall  find 
wisdom  and  great  treasures  of 
knowledge,  even  hidden  treasures; 
And  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and 
shall  walk  and  not  faint;"  "And," 
says  the  Lord,  "I  give  unto  them 
a  promise,  that  the  destroying  angel 
shall  pass  by  them,  as  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  not  slay  them." 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  Daniel  and  the 
three  Hebrew  children  as  contained 
in  the  first  Chapter  of  Daniel. 

2.  Read  in  class  the  revelation  on 
the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

3.  What  did  the  Patriarch,  Hyrum 
Smith,  say  had  happened  to  man 
since  God  first  made  him? 

4.  How  may  the  race  be  brought 
back  to  its  original  vigor  and  pristine 
beauty? 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  sister  who 
took  some  money  to  President  Young. 

6.  What  is  your  personal  opinion 
in  regard  to  keeping  the  Word  of 
Wisdom? 

7.  Do  you  want  the  destroying  an- 
gel to  pass  you  by  as  he  did  the 
children  of  Israel? 


Maidenhood. 

LESSON  IV. 

The  Maid  and  Her  Manners. 

(For  Tuesday,  Februarjf  20   or  Sunday,  February  25.) 


"I  sec  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair; 
I  hear  her  in  the  tuneful  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air. 
There's    oot    a    bonnie    flower    that 
springs 

By  fountain,  shaw^,  or  green, 
There's  aot  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean." 

— Burns. 

Introduction.  It  was  •  not  the 
color  of  her  eyes,  nor  the  glossy 
abundance  of  her  hair,  nor  her 
rosebud  lips  that  called  it  forth; 
neither    was    she    extraordinarily 


talented,  but  wherever  she  went;  in- 
variably, someone  would  exclaim: 
"What  a  charming  girl,  her  man- 
ners are  perfect !"  Charm  of  man- 
ner depends  more  upon  good  breed- 
ing than  upon  specific  rules;  and 
is  far  more  beautiful  and  enduring 
than  a  pretty  face.  The  charm  of 
the  young  girl  mentioned  above  was 
due  to  her  natural  unselfishness. 
Her  thoughts  were  always  for  oth- 
ers, and,  too,  she  possessed  that 
much-to-be-desired  quality — ^tact. 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  teach- 
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es  the  cultivation  and  practice  of  all 
the  refining  qualities  and  gentle  vir- 
tues, so  we  like  to  think  of  a  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  girl  as  being  the  pos- 
sessor of  that  innate  refinement 
which  stamps  one  a  lady  in  what- 
ever  society  she  mingles. 

Her  Manners  at  Home.  While 
formality  may  not  be  necessary  to 
the  same  degree,  there  is  no  place 
in  the  wide  world  where  habitual 
good  manners  are  so  important  and 
in  such  constant  demand  as  in  the 
home.  The  daughter  has  much  to 
do  in  making  the  home  atmosphere. 
Her  sweet-tempered  forbearance, 
and  yielding  to  another's  wish ;  her 
courteous  reply,  her  willing  help- 
fulness to  father  and  mother,  broth- 
er and  sister  and  every  member  of 
the  family  will  go  far  toward  mak- 
ing the  home  a  sanctuary  of  peace 
and  love,  and  will  certainly  add 
very  materially  to  her  personal 
charm. 

At  the  Table.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  give  a  code  of  table- 
manners  ;  this  mav  be  found  in  any 
good  hook  on  etiquette  and  every 
girl  should  have  access  to  one. 
However,  a  few  simple  hints  will 
not  he  amiss.  A  girl  should. aim  al- 
ways to  be  seated  at  the  table  on 
time,  that  the  asking  of  the  blessing 
be  not  delaved,  or  she  not  have  the 
privileee  of  joining  with  the  fam- 
ily in  this  sacred  dutv.  She  should 
take  her  seat  quietly  and  be  "ob- 
servant.of  those  about  her,  passing 
the  food  or  helping  the  children  as 
the  case  may  require. 

She  should  be  careful  to  use  her 
knife  and  fork  properly:  to  eat 
noiselesslv  with  her  lips  closed. 
Soup  should  be  taken  with  an  out- 
ward movement  of  the  spoon.  She 
should  never  empty  a  dish  on  to  her 
own  plate  unless  she  is  certain  that 
no  one  else  would  like  it.  She  should 
bring    to    the    table    her    happiest 


mood  and  her  most  cheerful  smile. 
Here  as  everywhere  her  sweet  un- 
selfishness should  be  manifest. 
Thus  she  will  help-  to  make  the 
mealtime  a  pleasant  one.  "Pleas- 
ant words  are  as  an  honeycomb, 
sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the 
bones." 

Her  Manners  Abroad.  "O  wad 
some  power  the  giftie  gie  us  to  see 
oursels  as  ither's  see  us."  How 
often  as  we  wander  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth  we  are  annoyed  by  the 
boisterous  conversation  and  loud 
laughter  of  young  ladies  (  ?)  who 
might  be  both  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing if  they -would  remember  that 
"there  are  others."  Were  you  ever 
on  a  train,  trying  to  read  when  two 
or  three  persons  talked  so  loudly 
that  all  the  passengers  could  her\r 
what  they  were  talking  about  ?  Who 
he  was  and  all  about  him?  Or  when 
they  broke  out,  in  such  a  laugh, 
every  few  minutes,  that  all  the  oc- 
cupants, if  they  did  not  actually  turn 
around  and  rebuke  them  with  a  dis- 
gusted stare,  were  inwardly  wish- 
ing at  every  stop  that  they  would 
get  off,  or  that  they  had  a  home  in 
some  vast  wilderness  where  only 
the  coyotes  and  prairie  dogs  could 
be  disturbed  by  their  rudeness? 

On  the  Street.  On  the  street, 
or  in  any  public  place  a  girl  should 
be  circumspect  in  her  dress  and  de- 
meanor, particularly  should  she  be 
'  low-voiced.  If  she  meets  friends 
she  may  greet  them  cordially  but 
the  street  is  no  place  for  gossip  or 
discussion  on  the  prevailing  fash- 
ions— what  she  will  wear  to  the 
next  ball  or,  whether  "Jack"  is  per- 
fectly splendid  or  not.  She  and  her 
friends  should  not  obstruct  the  siile- 
walk,  nor  should  she  make  herself 
offensive  by  eyeing  everything  an- 
other person  has  on  from  her  hat  to 
her  shoes. 

If  in  the  company  of   boys   she 
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should  not  permit  herself  to  be 
rudely  pushed  about,  nor  pinched, 
nor  even  touched ;  she  should  give 
them  the  impression  that  she  knows 
how  to  walk  alone,  and  she  will  be 
much  obliged  if  they  will  keep  their 
hands  off.  A  girl  should  avoid, 
with  ill  her  strength,  the  baneful 
practice  of  loud  laughter,  and  boist- 
erous conduct  when  returning  from 
some  evening  entertainment.  Fre- 
quently people  are  awakened  from 
tfieir  sleep  by  boys  and  girls  rend- 
ingf  the  air  with  their  shouting  and 
screeching.  It  is  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  boys.  As  a  rule  boys 
will  deport  themselves  as  gentlemen 
if  the  girls  will  hold  the  lines  and 
do  the  guiding  as  in  social  conduct 
it  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to  do. 
In  Church.  "Remember  the 
Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy."  A 
^rl  should  repeat  that  command- 
ment to  herself  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  resolve  that  its  admonition 
shall  be  as  a  guiding  star  to  her 
that  day.  If  she  will  do  this  little 
thing  her  manners  will  conform  to 
the  desires  of  her  heart. 

She  will  be  genteel  in  her  deport- 
ment, her  voice  will  be  subdued. 
She  will  enter  the  chapel  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence,  with  the 
thought  that  she  is  entering  the 
House  of  prayer  to  render  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  her  Heavenly 
father  for  His  many  blessings  to 
her  and  also  to  receive  instruction  to 
be  built  up  spiritually.  She  will  take 
her  seat  quietlv  and  remove  her  hat, 
not  waiting  till  the  usher  must  re- 
mmd  her.  She  may  recognize  her 
friends  with  a  smile  and  nod  of 
the  head  but  she  should  not  whis- 
per nor  enter  into  conversation  in 
church.  So  shall  the  day  be  one  of 
rest,  and  prove  a  profitable  one  to 
her. 

In  School.  Whenever  a  girl  al- 
lies herself  to  any  institution   she 


should  conform  to  its  regulations. 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  and  bad 
manners  to  do  otherwise.  Thus  a 
girl  may  be  asked  by  her  teacher  to 
dress  plainly  in  school,  to  arrange 
her  hair  simply,  to  move  about  as 
little  as  possible,  to  be  at  devotional 
and  appear  at  all  classes  on  time; 
to  apply  herself  more  studiously  to 
her  lessons,  and  to  not  loiter  in  the 
halls  wasting  her  own  and  others' 
time.  This  is  school  etiquette  and 
the  teachers  have  a  right  to  see  that 
it  is  enforced. 

In  the  Bail-Room.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  place  is  a  girl  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  the  ball-room.  Every 
motion  and  every  word  is  noticed 
by  some  one.    , 

If  she  would  be  charming — and 
what  gfirl  does  not  wish  to  be? — 
she  will  not  forget  that  charm  of 
behavior  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
costly  apparel;  and  that  a  modest, 
simple  gown  will  set  off  her  girl- 
ish beauty  far  more  than  will  a 
flashy,  ultra-fashionable  one.  She 
will  protect  herself  from  criticism 
or  remark  by  being  chaperoned  by 
someone  older  than  herself  and 
who  is  a  well  known  and  respect- 
able member  of  her  commtrnity. 
She  will  not  accept  the  offer  of  a 
young  man  to  escort  her  home  who 
did  not  think  enough  of  her  to  in- 
vite her  to  the  party,  nor  will  she 
allow  one  to  take  her  home  who  is 
not  acceptable  to  her  parents.  It  is 
not  in  keeping  with  ball-room  eti- 
quette for  a  girl  to  consent  to 
"meet"  a  young  man,  for  a  dance, 
unless  the  introduction  comes  from 
the  bishop,  her  father,  or  her  broth- 
er or  some  one  who  can  absolutely 
guarantee  his  good  character.  Even 
then,  according  to  good  form  she 
will  conduct  herself  in  a  reserved 
and  dignified  manner ;  he  is  not  her 
friend,  he  is  simply  her  partner  for 
the  number. 
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After  dancing  with  him  she 
should  ask  to  be  escorted  to  her 
friends  or  chaperone,  (she  should 
never  cross  a  ball-room  unaccom- 
panied), and  she  need  not  recognize 
him  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  When 
dancing  she  should  not  indulge  in 
any  swaying  of  the  body,  nor  de- 
scend to  anything  like  "ragging" 
or  improper  contact  or  unseemly 
motions  of  any  kind.  The  poetry 
of  motion  means  refinement,  grace, 
and  charm.* 

**She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When    first    she    gleamed    upon    my 

sight; 

*  *  *  *  « 

"Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From     May-time     a^id     the     cheerful 

dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to   startle,  and  waylay.** 

When  Traveling.  If  a  girl 
should  find  it  necessary  to  travel 
alone  she  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  forming  acquaintances, 
men  or  women.  If  in  need'of  in- 
formation she  must  not  put  her 
trust  in  strangers  but  seek  it  from 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish 
it.  If  in  a  crowd,  as  is  often  neces- 
sary in  large  cities,  she  should  not 
€lbow  her  way  through  to  be  the 
first  to  board  a  car  or  obtain  a  seat ; 
somebody  must  be  last. 

If  on  a  railway  train,  she  must 
not  monopolize  the  dressing  room 
but  be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in 
making  her  toilet.  She  must  not 
look  for  individual  privile^^fes :  she 
is  only  one  of  a  number  and  should 
be  always  willing  to  take  her  turn. 
We  have  seen  women  when  a  line 
was  formed  for  purchasing  tickets 
or  getting  mail  march  right  up  to 
the  window  and  ask  for  their  tickets 


♦See  Regulations  Governing  Social 
Work,  Aug,  1916.  "Young  Woman's 
Journal,**  page   509. 


or  letters,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
line  so  patiently  waiting,  not  even 
making  an  apology,  and,  well,  we 
were  almost  ashamed  that  we  were 
women. 

With  the  Aged.  What  joy  and 
happiness  a  sweet-mannered  girl 
can  bring  to  the  aged!  A  kindly 
smile,  a  pleasant  word,  a  few 
flowers,  a  lift  by  the  way,  the  of- 
should  never  for  any  reason  speak 
car.  A  girl  should  always  oflfer  her 
seat  when  necessary  to  an  a,o:ed 
person,  man  or  woman.  She 
should  never  fo^  any  reason  speak 
disrespectfully  to  the  aged  or  of 
them.  If  a  girl  wirll  make  this  lit- 
tle thing  a  part  of  her  life  she 
will  be  cultured,  beautiful,  and 
charming.  But  greater  than  all 
these  the  blessings  of  the  aged  and 
of  all  good  people  will  rest  upon 
her  forever. 

"Bear    through    sorrow,    wrong,    and 

ruth. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth. 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth, 
O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal; 
And  that  smile,  likt  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart, 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art." 

Maidenhood — Longfellow. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  tact? 

2.  What  should  oe  a  girl's  attitude 
in   the  home? 

3.  Repeat  the  proverb  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  on  Table-manners. 

4.  Which  commandment  should  a 
girl  repeat  to  herseff  every  Sunday 
morning?     Why? 

5.  When  entering  school  or  col- 
Iccffe,  what  should  a  girl  make  up  her 
mind  to  do? 

6.  What  do  you  think  of  introduc- 
tions to  strangers? 

7.  What  can  you  do  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  the  ball-room  in  your  ward 
or  town? 

8.  What  would  follow  and  rest  up- 
on a  girl  who  would  live  up  to  the 
teachings   of   this   lesson? 
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The  Golden  Wedding 

By  Beulah  R,  Stevens, 

Sweetheart,  the  days  are  dark, 

But  never  mind. 
We  know  the  sun  is  shining 

Just  behind^ 
So  we'll  atune 
Our  ^"*arts  as  June 
Were  glowing  here 
And  so  make  sunshine  in  the  darkling  days  and  drear. 

Sweetheart,  the  world  is  cold, 

But  why  lament? 
We  have  each  other's  love 

And  are  content. 
So  warm  we'll  keep 
Our  hearts  and  reap.     . 
A  harvest  sweet — 
A  guerdon  that  the  world's  applause  could  never  mete. 

Sweetheart,  the  years  have  fled 

'And  we  are  old. 
Well,  we  have  garnered  all  our  share 

Of  Life's  pure  gold. 
.Our  love,  a  rose, 
That  sweeter  grows 
Each  passing  yfear. 
Though  petals  dropped  away,  the  golden  heart  is  here. 
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No.  2. 


Our  Old  Folks  — A  Greeting:. 


Bv  Harold  Goff. 


Our  Old  Folks!  We  who  are 
yoiin;er  salute  you.  Humbly  and  rev- 
erently we  dedicate  to  you  this  hour 
of  love  and  reverence.  Our  hearts 
are  filled  with  tenderness  as  we  re- 
member all  that  you  have  done  for 
us ;  the  mists  gather  in  our  eyes  as 
we  reflect  on  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe. 

We  greet  you,  Silver  Greys,  in 
the  twilight  of  life's  sojourning. 
Our  youthful  hands  reach  out  to 
clasp  your  own.  Gnarled  they  may 
be  with  your  long  and  weary  tasks, 
or  softened  by  the  palsy  of  the 
years,  but  to  feel  their  gentle  pres- 
sure, warm  with  affection,  is  a  rarer 
privilege  and  far  more  to  be  desired 
than  to  touch  the  hand  of  world- 
proud  king  or  emperor. 

To  some  of  you  has  not  been 
i^ven  a  generous  share  of  what  the 
world  calls  wealth.  Men  speak  of 
you  as  poor ;  but  you  are  not  poor 
in  those  priceless  possessions  o^  a 
life  well  lived  and  duty  well  per- 
formed. You  are  rich,  in  the  treas- 
ures that  will  endure  eternally. 

Some  of  you — a  few  at  least — 
have  more  than  you  will  ever  need 
of  this  world's  goods,  but  you  are 
lonely  and  hunger  for  the  boon  of 
human  sympathy.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  you,  and  if  we  could,  gladly 
would  we  bring  the  comfort  and 


companionship  that  mean  more  to 
you  than  boundless  lands  or  heaps 
of  shining  gold. 

To  some  of  you  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  granted  health  and  vigor 
even  beyond  man's  measure  of  three 
score  years  and  ten.  We  join  with 
you  in  gratitude  and  praise  for  this 
manifestation  of  God's-  great  good- 
ness.. 

But  on  many  of  you  the  burdens 
of  old  age  have  fallen  heavily.  Your 
days  are  days  of  weariness  and 
your  nights  are  almost  endless  suf- 
fering and  pain.  Be  assured  that 
He  will  make  it  up  to  you  and  rec- 
ompense at  last  your  many  trials 
with  peace  and  everlasting  joy. 

You,  veterans,  were  the  founders 
of  our  commonwealth.  We  thrill 
with  pride  as  we  recall  the  victories 
you  have  won.  Your  fight  was 
hard  but  you  fougfht  valiantly.  With 
courage  never  failing,  you  faced  the 
many  obstacles  you  met  in  life's 
steep  pathway.  A  glorious  goal  you 
had  in  view  and  naught  could  stay 
you. 

Some  of  you  were  bom  in  dis- 
tant lands,  where  life  was  full  of 
hope  and  rosy  promise.  But  you 
heard  a  call,  stronger  than  the  vail 
of  fatherland  or  loved  ones — ^and 
you  came.  Braving  the  perils  of  a 
threatening  sea,  you  "followed  the 
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j^leam."      Home   tugged    at   your, 
heartstrings — ^but  you  came. 

To  some  of  you  it  befell  to  cross 
the  vast  stretch  of  prairie  land 
while  it  was  yet  uninhabited  and 
untamed.  With  plodding  ox,  or 
dra,o^ging,  perchance,  a  heavy  hand- 
cart, you  toiled  your  way,  mile  after- 
weary  mile.  Your  loved  ones  died 
and  you  buried  them  in  unmarked 
graves  in  that  wild  land.  The  burn- 
ing summer  sun  beat  mercilessly 
upon  you,  or  anon  the  biting  wind 
and  frost  tortured  you,  but  uncom- 
plainingly you  pressed  on  and  on. 
Buoyed  by  high  purpose  and  a  su- 
preme faith,,  you  reached  your  jour- 
ney's end. 

But  your  work  was  far  from  fin- 
ished; there  was  yet  the  desert  to 
be  conquered.  With  unflagging 
zeal  you  set  heart,  hand,  and  brain 
to  that  gigantic  task.  Your  noble 
efforts  dignified  labor  and  conse- 
crated toil.  You  could  not  fail,  for 
you  would  not.  You  became  the 
builHers  of  an  empire  that  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  the  world. 
As  long  as  civilization  shall  endure 
your  story  will  be  told  with  honor 
and  respect. 

There  are  some  of  you  to  whom 
it  was  not  given  to  share  in  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  those  heroic  days. 
You  have  gathered  here  in  a  later 
time,  but  you  have  brought  the  full 
fruition  of  youthful  hopes  and 
dreams,  and  our  affection  and  es- 
teem go  out  to  you. 

But  most  we  love  you,  Old  Folks, 
for  the  sweet  serenity  and  gentle- 
ness which  age  has  given  you.  Your 
furrowed  faces  shine  with  a  glory 
youth  can  never  know.  A  halo 
crowns  each  silvered  head — a  light. 


it  may  be,  reflected  frorn  the 
Throne  on  high  that  beckons  you. 
Teach  us  the  wisdom  of  your  pa- 
tience and  quiet  resignation.  Be- 
queath to  us,  if  you  can,  the  unfal- 
tering trust  which  leads  you  on. 

If  in  the  zest  of  youth  we  seem 
unmindful  of  you,  forgive  us. 
Urged  by  the  lure  of  wealth  or 
fame  or  worldly  pleasure,  too  often 
we  forget.  We  pass  you  by  and  do 
not  stop  to  take  your  outstretched 
hand.  We  fail  to  speak  the  word  of 
love  and  kindness  that  would  glad- 
den you.  Ours  is  the  loss,  and  re- 
gret will  come.  In  the  hour  of  si- 
lent meditation,  more  and  more 
earnestly  presses  the  thought  that 
we  ourselves  shall  be  old  some  day. 

Nor  do  we  forget  you,  our  de- 
parted— you  who  have  passed  into 
the  Shadowland  and  nevermore  can 
he  with  us  in  this  life  of  mortality. 
We  miss  your  tender  smiles  and  the 
sound  of  your  dear  voices.  They 
come  hauntingly  back  to  us — ^but 
only  empty  memories.  We  did  not 
know  how  much  you  meant  to  us 
until  you  went  away.  Now  with 
aching  hearts  we  look  vainly  out 
across  the  Great  Unknown  and 
wave  to  you  our  greetings  and  our 
love.  Remembering  you,  we  will  be 
more  thoughtful  of  the  comrades 
left  behind.  Because  of  you,  we  will 
he  kinder  day  by  day. 

Our  Old  Folks,  God  bless  you 
one  and  all.  May  heaven's  peace  be 
with  you  to  the  journey's  end.  And 
when  you  close  your  tired  eyes  for 
"the  last  long  sleep,"  may  there 
come  to  you  divine  assurance  of  a 
.o^lad  awakening  in  a  Tomorrow  far 
more  radiant  and  glorious  than  all 
your  fondest  dreams. 
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Old  Folks'  Day. 


By  Joshua  B.  Bean,  Secretary  of  the  Old  Folks'  Central  Committee, 


"The  initial  movement  to  give 
the  aged  and  kindred  deserving  peo- 
ple of  Salt  Lake  City  an  annual  sea- 
son of  pleasure  and  relaxation  orig- 
inated in  an  excursion  of  aged  peo- 
ple to  Clinton's  Hotel  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  May  14, 
1875.  This  fraternal  organization 
is  altogether  unique  and  believed  to 
be  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
mankind. 

"There  has  not  been  the  least  dis- 
tinction as  to  differences  in  re- 
ligious faith,  race  or  color;  mem- 
bers of  all  creeds  and  politics  in- 
cluding the  larrie,  halt,  and  blind 
have  been  cordially  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  excursions  from  the 
beginning.  The  main  purpose  is 
and  has  always  been  to  invite  the 
old  people  to  seasons  of  enjoyment 
and  gladness  as  they  near  the  end  of 
the  journey  of  life." 

The  original  members  of  the  Old 
Folks'  Committee  consisted  of  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Edward  Hunter  and 
Elders  Charles  R.  Savage  and 
George  Goddard.  Elder  Charles  R. 
Savage  was  the  originator  of  the 
.move.  He  conceived  the  idea 
through  what  may  consistently  be 
termed  "inspiration  from  heaven," 
his  object  being  to  comfort  and 
cheer  tiie  aged  people  of  the  com- 
munity. While  the  thought  was 
fresh  in  his  mind  he  visited  Bishop 
Edward  Hunter  who  was  then  83 
years  of  age — a  big  hearted  and 
benevolent  veteran,  who  was  mind- 
ful of  the  many  trials  which  he  and 
his  people  had  passed  through  in  by- 
gone years;  for  they  had  indeed 
during  their  exile  from  Nauvoo, 
their  journeying  across  the  plains, 


and  their  final  location  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  passed  through  "great 
tribulations!"  Bishop  Hunter  was 
won  for  the  movement  at  once,  and 
so  also  was  George  Goddard  who 
at  that  time  was  a  clerk  at  the  Pre- 
'  siding  Bishop's  Office — b.  man  in 
middle  life  who  was  always  in  close 
touch  with  all  the  kind,  loving,  and 
benevolent  work  of  the  bishop.  El- 
der Savage  explained  the  idea  that 
had  crystalized,  in  his  mind,  con- 
cerning the  poor  and  aged  people  of 
the  community  and  put  his  sugges- 
tion into  an  interrogation:  "How 
would  it  be  to  arrange  for  a  free 
excursion  for  our  aged  people  •  to 
some  convenient  point  on  the  rail- 
way, some  distance  from  the  city ; 
for  instance,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake?"  "Capital  idea,'' 
answered  the  bishop,  without  hesi- 
tation, and  the  movement  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  Brother  God- 
dard. After  some  further  consulta- 
tion it  was  decided  that  Brother 
Savage  should  take  steps  at  once 
looking  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
proposed  excursion. 

The  Utah  Western  Railway,  a 
narrow  gage  road,  had  just  been 
built  from  Salt  Lake  City  into 
Tooele  Valley,  skirting  the  shores 
of  the  Lake,  and  was  already  op- 
erating daily  trains.  One  of  the 
stopping  places  along  the  road 
was  the  Clinton  Hotel,  just  built, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  and 
at  a  point  of  the  so-called  West 
Mountain.  The  honorable  John  W. 
Young  was  the  general  manager  of 
this  local  railway  and  was  always 
known  as  a  warm  friend  of  any- 
thing that  tended  in  the  direction  of 
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charity  or  philanthropy.  When  he 
was  approached  by  Brother  Savage 
and  asked  if  he  would  furnish  a 
train  and  give  the  aged  people  of 
Utah's  capital  a  free  ride  to  the 
lake,  he  answered  immediately  in 


BISHOP    EDWARD    HUNTER. 

the  affirmative,  and  added:  "I  will 
do  anything  in  my  power  to  make 
such  a  noble  undertaking  a  success." 
Consequently  the  first  Old  Folks' 
Entertainment  came  off  on  Friday 
May  14,  1875.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  the  veterans  and 
their  friends  assembled  at  the  Utah 
Western  Railway  depot,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  as  the  train  left, 
exactly  at  8  o'clock,  there  was 
considerable  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  from  groups  of  peo- 
ple along  the  street  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad.  The  train  consisted  of 
a  locomotive,  a  baggage  car,  seven 
regular  passenger  or  box  cars,  and 
three  flats  filled  to  their  ut- 
most capacity  with  this  interest- 
ing company. 


On  the  road  to  the  lake  the  census 
of  the  company  was  taken,  which 
developed  the  fact  that  there  were 
244  persons  on  board,  and  that  the 
average  age  of  180  of  these  was  72 
years.  These  were  the  genuine  ex- 
cursionists; for  the  remaining  64 
were  under  60  years  of  age  and 
were  properly  regarded  in  the  light 
of  aids  and  nurses  to  look  after  and 
care  for  the  more  aged.  The  old- 
est man  in  the  company  was  Father 
Merrill  of  the  19th  Ward,  who 
lacked  a  little  less  than  four  and  a 
half  years  of  having  reached  the 
century  mark,  being  in  the  last  half 
of  his  96th  year.  He  informed  a 
representative  of  the  "Deserct 
News"  that  his  posterity  numbered 
over  seven  hundred  souls,  and  that 
the  fifth  generation  from  him  was 
in  existence.  The  eldest  lady  in  the 
company  was  Aunt  Rhoda  Rich- 
ards, over  90  years  old. 

On  arriving  at  Qinton's  the  ex- 
cursionists left  the  train,  proceeded 
to  I  Clinton's  hotel,  where  they  par- 
took of  refreshments,  and  then  ad- 
journed to  the  large  dancing  hall 
and  other  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
where  an  excellent  and  appropriate 
program  was  rendered.  Among  the 
numbers  given  were:  An  address 
of  welcome  by  Dr.  Clinton,  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel;  a  song  "How 
Sweet  is  the  Communion  of  Souls," 
by  Father  Lee,  81  years  old ;  a  song 
of  the  saints  about  "J^ickson  Coun- 
ty" to  the  tune  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  by  Father  TurnbuU  of  the 
11th  Ward,  82  years  old;  a  short 
speech  by  Vienna  Jaques,  88  years 
old.  Most  of  the  company  then 
adjourned  to  the  steamer  City  of 
Corinne  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  sail 
of  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  salt  sea, 
a  gentle  breeze  prevailing.  The 
company  returned  to  the  hotel 
where  refreshments  were  again  in 
order,  after  which  music,  dancinor. 
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and  singing  finished  up  the  program 
of  the  day.  At  5  o'clock  all  were 
aboard  the  train,  and  after  a  cheer 
from  the  residents  of  the  locality, 
who  were  gathered  near  the  cars, 
the  home  trip  was  commenced,  and 
all  arrived  safely  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Among  the  excursionists  were: 
Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow,  Bishops  Alex- 
ander Mc  Rae,  Wm.  Thorn,  and 
Wm.  Hickenlooper,  and  many  other 
men  and  women  of  note.  The  "Des- 
eret  News,"  in  commenting  upon 
the  doings  of  the  day,  says :  "The 
Old  Folks'  Excursion  on  the  Utah 
Western  Railroad  to  Clinton's  in- 
cluding a  sail  on  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  on  the  steamer  City  of  Cor- 
fine,  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  an)rthing  of  the  kind  that  was 
ever  g-ot  up  in  the  territory.  In  fact, 
perhaps  it  has  had  but  few  if  any 
parallels  anywhere." 

The  second  excursion  was  a  trip 
to  Provo,  Utah  Co.,  throug-h  the 
kindness  of  the  manager  of  the 
Utah  Southern  Railway.      It  took 


place  on  Thursday,  June  8,  1876, 
and  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
movement  was  growing,  for  on  this 
occasion  the  train  consisted  of  a  lo- 
comotive,   eight    large     passenger 
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GEX)RGE  GODDARD. 

coaches  and  a  bumper.  Many  lead- 
ing citizens  and  Churchmen  accom- 
panied the  old  folks  and  a  new  ele- 
ment of  entertainment  was  present 
in  the  person  of  Wm.C.Dunbar  with 
his  Scottish  bagpipes  who  sang,  by 
special  request, "My  Dear  Old  Wife 
and  I" — a  melody  dear  to  hearts  of 
the  aged.  Father  Vincent  was  a 
special  guest,  he  being  the  oldest 
person  present.  He  was  102  years 
old  and  his  dear  old  wife,  99  years 
old,  was  with  him.  About  800  peo- 
ple, including  aids  and  other  invite  J 
guests,  enjoyed  this  memorable  out- 
ing to  Provo.  Apostles  John  Tay- 
lor, Wilford  Woodruff,  and  Orson 
Pratt  each  spoke  words  of  love  and 
encouragement,  blessed  the  veter- 
ans, and  promised  them  peace  and 
comfort    in    the    evening  of  their 
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lives.  The  Press  report  of  the  out- 
ing says,  "the  visitors  all  returned 
home  happy  and  without  accident." 

For  some  reason,  not  exactly 
known,  no  excursion  of  old  folks 
took  place  in  1877,  but  the  move- 
ment was  resurrected  in  1878  when 
the  third  general  excursion  of  Old 
Folks  from  Salt  Lake  City  took 
place.  This  time  the  point  of  desti- 
nation was  Ogden  City,  36  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the 
affair  came  off  on  Tuesday,  Jupe 
11,  1878.  A  number  of  new  feat- 
ures characterized  this  excursion, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
passing  of  cake  and  lemonade  on 
the  train  while  en  route  and  music 
by  the  10th  Ward  brass  band. 

Since  that  time  these  annual  ex- 
cursions or  entertainments  tendered 
the  old  folks  of  Salt  Lake  City  have 
been  continued  annually  without  a 
break,  and  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  excur- 
sions from  the  beginning  down  to 
the  present  time : 

1.  1875  (May  14th),  Clinton's  Hotel, 
at  Lake  Point,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

2.  1876  (June  8th),  Provo  (Grave's 
Grove). 

3.  1878  (June  11th),  Ogden. 

4.  1879  (Ju4ie  24th),  American  Fork, 
Utah  Co. 

5.  1880  (July  8th),  Black  Rock  on 
the  shore  of  (jreat  Salt  Lake. 

6.  1881  (June  22),  Ogden  (second 
time).  , 

7.  1882  (June  28th  and  29th),  Salt 
Lake  City. 

'  8.  1883   (July  11th),   Provo  (second 
time). 

9.  1884  (July  22nd),  American  Fork 
(second  time). 

10.  1885  (June  23rd),  Garfield,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

11.  1886  (June  26th),  American  Fork 
(third  time). 

12.  1887  (June  22nd),  Ogden  (third 
time). 

13.  1888  (July  12th),  Lehi,  Utah  Co. 

14.  1889  (June  22nd),  Ogden  (fourth 
time). 


15.  1890  (July  L5th),  Salt  Lake  City 
(second  time). 

16.  1891     (June    18th),    Springville. 
Utah  Co. 

17.  1892  (June  29th),  Payson,  Uuh 
Co. 

18.  1893    (July   18th),   Ogden    fifth 
time). 

19.  1894  (July  10th),  Saltair,  on  the 
shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

20.  1895       (July      11th),      Pleasant 
Grove,  Utah  Co. 

21.  1896  (July   16th),  Ogden   (sixth 
time). 

22.  1897  (June  22nd  and  23rd),  Salt 
Lake  City  (third  time). 

23.  1898  (July  6th),  Lagoon  (Farm- 
ington,  Davis  Co.). 

24.  1899  (July  7th),  Geneva  (on  the 
Utah  Lake),  Utah  Co. 

25.  1900  (July  6th),  Lagoon  (Farm- 
ington,  Davis  Co.),  (second  time). 

26.  1901  (July  2nd),  Saltair  (second 
time). 

27.  1902       (June      26th),       Lagoon 
(Farmington)  (third  time). 

28,  1903  (June  30th),  American   Fork 
(fourth  time). 

29.  1904  (July  15th),  Spanish  Fork. 
Utah  Co. 

30.  1905  (June  22nd),  Brigham  City. 
Box  Elder  Co. 

31.  1906  (June  26th),  Ogde«  (sev- 
enth time). 

32.  1907  (June  25  th),  Lagoon 
(Farmington)  (fourth  time). 

33.  1908  (June  30th),  Provo  (third 
time). 

34.  1909  (June  29th),  Salt  Lake  City 
(fourth  time). 

35.  1910  (June  22nd),  Tooele, 
Tooele  Co. 

36.  1911  (June  23rd),  Springville 
(second  time). 

37.  1912  (June  26th),  Watidamere, 
near  Salt  Lake  City. 

38.  1913  (June  26th),  Brigham  City 
(seccwid  time). 

39.  1914  (June  24th),  American  Fork 
(fifth  time). 

40.  1915  (June  22nd),  Wandamerc 
(second  time). 

41.  1916  (June  27th),  Salt  Lake  City 
Temple  Grounds  (fifth  time). 

Among  the  most  gigantic  gather- 
ings were  those  given  on  theTemplc 
Square  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  190^^ 
and  1916,  when  all  the  old  folks 
residing  between  Brigham  City  on 
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the  north  and  Payson  on  the  south 
were  invited  to  participate  in  a  feast 
with  the  old  folks  of  the  capital 
city.  On  each  of  these  occasions 
tables  were  prepared  and  food  was 
provided  for  over  five  thousand  vet- 
erans, in  addition  to  the  hundreds 
of  aids  whose  duty  was  to  care  for 
the  aged  visitors. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  most  of 
the  excursions  so  far  have  been 
,o^ven  in  the  month  of  June,  which 
is  done  in  honor  of  the  First  chair- 
man of  the  Old  Folks'  Committee, 
the  late  Bishop  Edward  Hunter, 
who  was  born  June  22,  1793,  the 
aim  being  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  that  aged  veteran. 
Another  reason  why  these  excur- 
sions have  been  planned  for  June  is 
on  account  of  the  weather,  the 
month  of  June  being  the  month  of 
flowers  and  sunshine,  the  weather 
generally  being  warm  and  comfort- 
able, and  yet  not  hot  like  July  and 
August. 

The  custom  of  using  badges  to 
indicate  the  ages  of  the  veterans 
was  introduced  from  the  beginnino:. 
Aged  people  between  70  and  80 
have  been  instructed  to  wear  red 
badges,  those  between  80  and  90 
blue  badges,  and  those  over  90 
white  badges  or  a  white  rosette.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  that  the  na- 
tional colors,  red,  white,  and  blue, 
were  thus  designated  as  the  colors 
to  be  worn  by  the  veterans. 

In  1911  the  Old  Folks'  gathering 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Wm.  H.  Taft,  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  number  of 
other  distin^ished  guests.  The 
event  was  celebrated  in  the  large 
Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  October 
5.  1911,  when  President  Taft  made 
some  very  appropriate  remarks  and 
spoke  of  the  gathering  as  the  most 
unique  and  interesting  he  had  ever 
attended. 


In  addition  to  the  general  sum- 
mer excursions  it  has  been  custom- 
ary ior  a  number  of  years  to  pro- 
vide also  a  winter  entertainment  for 
the  old  folks.  Among  these  per- 
haps the  most  enjoyable  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1913,  when  the 
old  folks  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
adjacent  towns  were  treated  to  a 
free  performance  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre  of  the  photo-play,  "One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism,"  in 
which  the  pioneer  journey  across 
the  plains  was  reproduced  in  motion 
picture  in  a  way  that  brought  the 
most  sacred,  recollections  to  the  old 
veterans,  hundreds  of  whom  had 
participated  in  the  journey  in  per- 
son, in  wagons  drawn  by  ox  teams 
or  hand  carts.  The  photo-play 
brought  tears  to  many  of  the  old 
folks  as  they  were  reminded  of  the 
hardships  they  ^  endured  on  that 
memorable  overland  journey.  In 
the  auditorium  on  this  occasion  was 
Wm.  C.  A.  Smoot  of  Sugar  House 
Ward,  one  of  the  original  Utah  pio- 
neers who  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley 
with  Brigham  Young  in  July,  1847. 

On  March  IS,  1916,  the  old  folks 
were  the  special  guests  of  Manager 
George  D.  Pyper  and  the  "Deseret 
News"  to  see  the  celebrated  Grif- 
fith's spectacle,  'The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion," one  of  the  greatest  photo- 
plays ever  staged.  More  than  two 
thousand  people  over  seventy  years 
of  age  witnessed  this  wonderful 
production,  and  many  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm  were  heard,  from  the 
lips  of  the  happy  guests. 

The  last  entertainment  of  this 
kind  was  the  one  tendered  the  old 
folks  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Swanson,  man- 
a.o^er  and  owner  of  the  American 
Theatre,  who  celebrated  his  birth- 
day. On  this  occasion  the  old  folks 
not  only  enjoyed  a  fine  photo-play 
'The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  but  the 
proprietor  invited  them  to  a  similar 
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treat  every  year  on  this  date  as  long 
as  he  had  control, of  the  theatre. 
Each  guest  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  flower.  ' 

Among  other  theatres  which  have 
extended  courtesies  to  the  Old 
Folks  by  giving  free  entertainments 
may  be  mentioned  the  Grand,  the 
Orpheum,  the  Rex,  and  others. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of 
the  old  folks'  excursions  has  been 
the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Old 
Folks'  Choir  who  have  participated 
in  the  outii^s  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  who  have  not  only  en- 
tertained the  old  folks  by  songs  en 
route,  but  have  also  given  interest- 
ing numbers  on  the  grounds  where 
gatherings  have  been  held.  The 
sweet  melodies  produced  on  such 
occasions  and  sung  with  hearts  full 
of  appreciation  and  love  have  done 
a  great  deal  towards  cheering  the 
old  folks  on  these  journeys,  as  the 
selections  made  were  generally  very 
timely  and  choice,  such  songs  being 
selected  as  would  reach  the  hearts 
and  natures  of  the  old  people  who 
listened  to  them.  For  many  years 
Wm.  H.  Foster  of  the  7th  Ward, 
Salt  Lake  City,  was  the  leader  of 
the  Old  Folks'  Choir  and  after  his 
demise,  October  16,  1906,  Thomas 
Butler  has  been  the  chief  chorister 
at  the  Old  Folks*  Excursions.' 

Professor  Evan  Stephens  and  the 
Tabernacle  Choir  have  always  been 
on  hand  to  render  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  the  veterans  by  their  beautiful 
singing.  From  the  beginning  this 
musical  organization  has  been  loyal 
to  the  old  folks'  cause.  In  this  con- 
nection we  must  remember  Profes- 
sor J.  J.  Daynes,  Professor  John 
J.  McClellan,  Professor  Tracy  Can- 
non, and  Professor  Edward  P. 
Kimball  for  their  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring   numbers,    played    on    the 


grand  Tabernacle  organ  and  else- 
where. Also  Professor  Willard  E. 
Weihe,  Professor  George  Careless, 
Professor  William  C.  Qive  are  af- 
fectionately remembered  for  the 
many  beautiful  violin  solos  played 
by  them  for  the  veterans.  The  fed-' 
erated  musicians  have  also  been 
loyal  to  the  Old  Folks'  cause  and  in 
this  connection  we  may  mention 
Held's  band,  The  Fort  Douglas  Mil- 
itary Band,  and  our  own  High 
School  Band,  and  the  children  from 
the  State  Industrial  School  of  Og- 
den,  which  have  discoursed  sweet 
and  beautiful  music  on  many  oc- 
casions. We  wish,  also,  in  memor- 
iam,to  mention  Professor  Ebenezer 
Beesley,  Professor  Anthon  Peder- 
son.  Professor  Mark  Croxalf,  and 
many  others. 

The  railroads  have  been  among 
oyr  best  friends.  The  generous 
managers  of  the  respective  roads 
leading  out  of  Salt  Lake  City  have 
always  been  ort  hand  to  furnish 
trains  gratis  to  take  the  old  folks  to 
whatever  place  has  been  designated 
for  the  annual  gatherings  by  the 
Centeral  Committee.  The  Oregon 
Short  Line,  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande,  Bamberger  line,  Salt  Lake 
Route,  the  Saltair  Road,  and  the 
street  car  companies  in  the  various 
cities  all  deserve  special  mention, 
and  such  men  as  William  H.  Ban- 
croft, Simon  Bamberger,  Colonel 
I.  A.  Benton,  R.  E.  Wells,  H.  C. 
Nutt,  Daniel  S.  Spencer,  Joseph  S. 
Wells,  William  P.  Reed,  J.  E.  Lang- 
ford,  Joseph  Nelson,  and  Le  Grand 
Young  and  many  others  who  have 
always  been  staunch  friends  of  the 
old  folks'  movement,  will  always  be 
held  in  the  kindest  remembrance 
by  the  old  folks. 

The  original  members  of  the 
Old  Folks'  Central  Committee: 
Bishop  Hunter,  Elders  Goddard  and 
Savage,  commenced  their  labors  in 
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1875  and  conducted  the  excursions 
of  1875,  1876,  and  1878.  In  1879 
William  Eddington,  William  Nay- 
lor,  John  Kirkman,  and  William  L. 
Binder  were  added  to  the  original 
committee,  making  seven  in  all.  An- 
drew Jenson  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  in  1883.  Bishop 
Hunter  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  October  16,  1883,  after 
which  his  successor  in  office  Presid- 
ing Bishop  William  B.  Preston  took 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Central 
Committee.  In  1885  Nelson  A. 
Empey  was  added  to  the  commit- 
tee which  now  consisted  of  nine 
members.  'Aftfer  that  no  change 
took  place  for  11  years,  until  1896, 
when  Brig^ham  S.  Young  was  added  ^ 
to  the  Committee.  George  God- 
r'ard,  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Committee,  died  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  January  12,  1899,  and  his  son 
Heber  S.  Goddard  was  chosen  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  in  1901. 
At  this  time  Brigham  S.  Young  was 
excused  from  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee. William  L.  Binder  died 
July  21,  1902,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the' Committee  held  May  11,  1903. 
Hvrum  S.  Groesbeck,  George  B. 
Margetts,  and  William  B.  Barton 
were  chosen  as  additional  members. 
At  the  same  meeting  Heber  S.  God- 
<lard  was  excused  from  serving, 
being  absent  from  the  state ;  he  died 
December  15,  1904.  Bishop  Nelson 
A.  Empey  died  September  4,  1904, 
leaving  the  following  members  ac- 
tive: William  B.  Preston,  chair- 
man: Charles  R.  Savage,  William 
Edfiington.  William  Naylor,  John 
Kirkman.  Andrew  Jensen,  Hyrum 
S.  Groesbeck,  George  B.  Margetts. 
and  William  B.  Barton.  In  190.^ 
Rrigham  F.  Grant  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  When 
Bishop  William  B.  Preston  in  1907 
ceased  to  act  as  presiding  Bishop  of 
the  Church,  he  also  ceased  to  he 


chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
following  year  (1908)  Charles  W. 
Nibley,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Pres- 
ton as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Old  Folks'  Central  Committee.  That 
year  also  Heber  C.  Iverson,  George 
T.  Bourne,  and  Joshua  B.  Bean 
were  added  as  new  members. 
Charles  R.  Savage,  the  actual 
founder  of  the  Old  Folks*  Move- 
ment, died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1909,  and  his  son  George  L. 
Savage  succeeded'  him  soon  after- 
wards as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. In  1910  (November  15th) 
John  Kirkman,  who  had  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  a  number  of 
years,  died  in  Salt  Lake  City  an  1 
William  Eddington  who  had  acted 
as  a  member  since  1879  also  died 
in  Salt  Lake  City  March  3^  1913. 
At  a  meeting  held  April  22,  1913, 
Oscar  F.  Hunter,  son  of  the  late 
Presiding  Bishop  Edward  Hunter, 
was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee.  Hyrum  S.  Groesbeck, 
who  had  acted  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  two  years,  died 
in  Salt  Lake  City  March  23,  1915. 
and  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Bish- 
op's Office,  May  3,  1915,  Andrew 
Jenson,  who  had  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  O^mmittee  almost  since  he 
Ixecame  a  member  of  the  orq^aniza- 
tion,  in  1883,  was  released  as  secre- 
tary and  appointed  vice-chairman 
of  the  Committee  and  Joshua  B. 
Bean  was  chosen  as  secretary.  At 
present  (December,  1916).  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Committee  is :  Charles 
W.  Nibley,  (chairman)  :  William 
Xaylor,  Andrew  Jensen.  George  R. 
Margetts.  William  B.  Barton,  Brig- 
ham  F.  Grant,  Heber  C.  Iversen. 
George  T.  Bourne,  Joshua  B.  Bean, 
George  L.  Savage,  and  Oscar  F. 
Hunter.  The  wives  of  the  Old 
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The  Glorious  Vouthfulness  of  a  Grand 

Old  Age. 

By  May  Booth  Taltnage, 


"The  days  of  our  years  are  three 
score  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  rea- 
son of  strength  they  be  four  score 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off 
and  we  fly  away/'    (Psalm  90:10.) 

Such  is  the  oft-quoted  declaration 
of  the  Psalmist,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  the  age  of  seventy  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  allotted 
span  of  an  average  life.  The  av- 
erage at  which  people  die  within 
the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  is  reported  as  thirty-two 
years.  But  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints  in  the  Stakes  of  Zion  the 
average  age  at  death  is  thirty-eight 
years,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  living  beyond  the  sev- 
enty- and  even  beyond  the  eighty- 
year  period  is  astonishingly  high. 
Indeed,  our  communities  lea^l  in  the 
high  percentages  of  deaths  due  to 
old  age. 

Observant  visitors  have  expresse  1 
surprise  at  the  number  of  young 
old  folks  amongst  us;  and  the 
query  is  often  heard  as  to  whether 
the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth, 
usually  thought  of  as  a  fabulous 
conception  only,  does  not  exist  as 
a  reality  somewhere  within  the  val- 
leys of  the  mountains  where  the 
"Mormons"  dwell. 

The  later  years  of  a  well-rHrected 
life  ou^ht  to  be  glorious,  just  as 
the  season  of  fruitas^e  anl  harvest, 
the  time  of  autumnal  fulness,  is  the 
brightest,  richest,  and  withal  most 
j^lorious  period  of  the  cycle.  Our 
people  rejoice  in  the  youthful  vigor 
of    their     veterans,   in   the    many 


splendid  examples  of  both  men  and 
women  who,  at  seventy,  eighty, 
ninety  years  and  yet  beyond,  ^re 
living  in  useful  activity,  unimpafred 
in  mind,  a  source  of  blessing  to  all 
and  a  demonstration  to  their  pos- 
terity that  the  speeding  years  may 
be  made  to  serve  us  rather  than  to 
rule. 

By  way  of  illustration  a  few-^ex- 
amples  are  to  be  cited,  selected  from 
a  host,  for  be  it  known  that  the 
manifestation  of  youthful  vigor  in 
the  years  of  a  ripe  old  a^^e  is  a  phe- 
nomenon by  no  means  rare  among 
the  people  who  have  striven  to  live 
as-  the  Lord  of  life  hath  com- 
manded. 


PRESIDENT  WILFORD  WOODRUFF. 

Three  score  and  ten!  How  dif- 
ferent the  point  of  view  to  the 
youth  looking  into  the  future  won- 
dering if  he  will  ever  be  permitted 
to  reach  that  venerable  age,  and  to  a 
man  who  like  President  Wilford 
Woodruff  looks  back  to  that  period 
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through  twenty  added  years — years 
fille  I  to  the  brim  with  activity  and 
achievement.     He  was    just    past 
seventy  when,  immediately  after  the 
dedication  of  the  St.  George  Tem- 
ple, he  was    appointed     President 
thereof.    For  two  years  he  labored 
with  marked  diligence  and  success 
in  this  position.    He  then  was  made 
President     of     the     Quorum     of 
Twelve,  and  after  nine  years  effi- 
cient service  in  this  capacity  he  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  Church. 
As  President  of  the  Church,  Trus- 
tee in  Trust,  General  President  of 
the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  and  in  numerous 
business  positions    he    served   for 
nine  other   years  with   honor   and 
fidelity.     At  the  age  of  eighty-six 
he  officiated  at  the  dedicatory  ser- 
vices of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  and 
offered     that     marvelous     prayer 
which  thrills  one  yet  to  read.    The 
same  year  he  visited  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  and  returned   by 
way  of   Independence,   Mo.,   from 
which  State  the  Saints  were  driven 
just  sixty  years  before.    Two  years 
later  he  made  the  wonderful  jour- 
ney to  Alaska.    His  ninetieth  birth- 
day was  celebrated  in    the    great 
Tabernacle  and  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings   our   venerable    leader 
shook  hands  with    the     vast  con- 
course of  friends  who  thronged  the 
building.    A  few  months  later  he 
officiated  at  the    unveiling  of    the 
Brigham  Young  monument,  and  the 
same  day  attended  a  reception  at 
V  hich  he  was  crowned  with  flowers 
and  received  a  gold  badge  designed 
for  the  ol:lest  pioneer  present.     In 
his  ninety-second  year  he  passed  to 
his  reward  full  of  years  and  wis- 
dim. 

ELIZA  R.  SNOW. 

The  later  years  of  Sister  Eliza  R. 
Snow  furnish  instances  scarcely 
less  remarkable    for    activity  and 


achievement  than  the  ones  just  re- 
CQrde  I  Returning  from  a  tour  of 
the  Holy  Land  in  her  seventieth 
year,  Sister  Snow  continued  her 
labors  of  supervising  and  organiz- 
ing Relief  Societies,  Y.  L.  M.  I. 
Associations,  and  Primary  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  stakes  and 
wards   of  Zion.       When    seventv- 


ELIZA    R.    SNOW. 

six  she  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  women's  organizations  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  world — 
a  position  she  filled  with  honor  and 
dijgnity  until  the  time  of  her  death 
seven  years  later.  It  would  seem 
that  a  responsibility  so  great  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  tax  the 
strength  of  one  whose  years  were  so 
advanced,  yet  we  find  her  presiding 
over  the  Deseret  Hospital  and  la- 
boring in  the  St.  George  Temple 
and  in  the  Endowment  House  as 
the  leadiilg  Sister.  She,  with  Sister 
Zina  D.  H.  Young,  traveled  more 
than  a  thousand  miles — mostly  by 
team  —  establishing,  encouraging, 
and  instructing  the  several  women's 
organizations  throughout  the 
Church.  Her  activities  were  not 
confined  entirely  to  the  religious 
field.  She  took  an  mterest  in  busi- 
ness as  is  evidenced  by  her  position 
as  President  of  the  Woman's  Store 
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located  in  the  Constitution  Build- 
ing. Her  participation  in  political 
affairs  is  shown  by  her  presiding  at 
a  large  mass  meeting  of  women, 
held  in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre;  and 
her  literary  interests  are  manifest 
by  the  publication  of  her  second 
volume  of  poems,  "Correspondence 
of  Palestine  Tourists,"  "The  First 
and  Second  Primary  Speaker,"  a 
hymn  book  and  a  tune  book  for  the 
Primary  Associations,  and  "The 
Biography  and  Family  Record  of 
Lorenzo  Snow."  And  all  this  in 
addition  to  her  constant  ministra- 
tions among  the  poor,  the  needy, 
and  the  sick.  Her  years  on  earth 
numbered  four  score  and  three 


PRESIDENT  JOHN   R.   WINDER. 

Among  the  stalwarts  whose  mag- 
nificent achievements  we  can  but 
feebly  portray  we  find  in  bold  re- 
lief our  noble  President  John  R. 
Winder.  For  almost  nineteen  years 
he  was  permitted  to  travel  along 
life's  highway  beyond  tht  milestone 
marked  ''seventy."  One  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  his  later  life 
came  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
When  it  was  decided  that  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple  should  be  completed 
within  twelve  months,  the  respon- 


sibility of  carrying  through  this 
stupendous  undertaking  was  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  John  R. 
Winder,  then  Second  Counselor  to 
Presiding  Bishop  William  B.  Pres- 
ton. 

Perhaps  no  greater  tribute  to  the 
zeal  and  integrity  of  the  man  could 
be  paii  than  to  say  that  he  fulfilled 
the  trust  imposed  upon  him  to  the 
satisfaction  and  delight  of  his  lead- 
ers and  received  from  them  a  bless- 
ing for  time  and  for  all  eternity. 

After  the  dedication  of  t^e  Tem- 
ple, Brother  Winder  was  appointed 
first  assistant  to  Lorenzo  Snow  who 
was  president  thereof.  For  seven- 
teen years  he  officiated  in  that  holy 
edifice ;  and  thousands  have  received 
blessings  and  benedictions  from 
his  lips.  At  the  age  of  four  score, 
when  most  men  who  live  to  such  an 
age  are  relieved  from  all  responsi- 
bility, Brother  Winder  was  chosen 
to  act  as  First  Counselor  to  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith.  Of  the  man- 
ifold and  arduous  duties  of  that 
sacred  office  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
speak,  but  feel  no  hesitation  in  say- 
mg  that  for  nine  years  our  worthy 
President  received  from  this  Coun- 
selor strength  and  wisdom  and  loyal 
support.  After  the  age  of  seventy, 
President  Winder  served  nineteen 
years  as  Director  of  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  and 
the  same  length  of  time  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  Deseret  National 
Bank,  one  year  less  as  Director  of 
the  Deseret  Savings  Bank,  and  fif- 
teen years  as  Director  of  the  Utah 
Sugar  Company.  He  was  Vice 
President  of  the  Pioneer  Electric 
Company,  and  Director  of  the  Utah 
Light  &  Power  Company.  With 
all  this  weight  of  business  and  ec- 
clesiastical cares  he  yet  was  genial, 
pleasant,  and  hospitable,  in  fact  a 
living  embodiment  of  all  the  vir- 
tues. 
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EMMELINE  B.  WELLS. 

And  what  shall  wc  say  of  Dear 
"Aunt  Em"  ?  Her  "special  activity" 
record  would  fill  our  magazine,  and 
a  chronicle  of  her  achievementfc 
since  she  reached  the  "three  score" 
mark  would  make  a  volume  of  its 
own. 

Absolutely  unique  in  her  person- 
ality, she  has  touched  the  lives  of 
more  women  of  note  in  America 
and  Europe  than  any  but  a  priv- 
ileged few.  The  first  western 
woman  to  be  elected  an  officer  in 
the  great  National  Council  of 
Women,  she  has  formed  strong  per- 
sonal friendships  among  those  who 
have  been  its  leaders;  and  her  in- 
fluence and  wisdom  have  frequently 
been  recognized  and  sought.  In 
May  following  her  seventy-first 
birthday  Mrs.  Wells  attended  the 
triennial  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  at  one  of  the  sessions  she  read 
a  paper  on  "Good  Citizenship."  As 
Second  Recording  Secretary  of  this 
organization  she  went  in  August  of 
the  same  year  to  attend  in  her  offi- 
cial capacity  the  quinquennial  of  the 
International  Council  held  in  Lon- 
don. She  crossed  the  Atlantic  un- 
attended, but  found  companionship 
in  a  friend  from  New  York  who 


was  crossing  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  strenuous  duties  incident  to  the 
work  of  the  Council  in  no  way 
daunted  "Aunt  Em;"  at  this  con- 
vention she  was  privileged  to  de- 
liver an  address  in  ^Convocation 
Hall,  Westminster  Abbey.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  duties  she  at- 
tended numerous  social  functions, 
among  the  most  notable  being  a 
"tea"  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  re- 
ceptions given  by  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  and  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen.  After  the  Council  ended 
she  toured  the  English  provinces 
and  Scotland  in  company  with 
Elder  Henry  W.  Naisbitt,  visited 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  spent  an 
evening  with  the  well  known  novel- 
ist Marie  Corelli.  She  also  visited 
Paris  before  returning  home. 

Two  years  after  her  European 
trip.  Sister  Wells  witnessed  the  in- 
auguration of  President  McKinley 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  attended  the  National 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  and 
the  triennial  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women.  During  all  this 
period  this  indefatigable  worker 
was  editor  of  the  Woman's,  Expo- 
nent and  General  Secretary  of  the 
Relief  Society,  also  Honorary 
President  of  the  Utah  Woman's 
Press  Club.  In  1910 — in  her  eighty- 
second  year — Sister  Wells  was 
made  General  President  of  the  Re- 
lief Societies.  The  following  year 
she  attended  the  National  Council 
in  Chicago  and  presided  at  one  of 
its  sessions.  .She  also  visited  Hull 
House  while  on  this  trip.  At 
eighty-four  she  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature 
— from  Brigham  Young  University 
at  Provo, — and  a  few  months  later 
wrote  a  lengthy  Ode  of  great  merit 
which  was  read  at  the  dedicatory 
services  of  the  Maeser  Memorial 
Building.  Again  the  following  year 
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she  attended  the  National  Council 
of  Women.  When  eighty-six  she 
made  the  strenuous  journey  to  at- 
tend Relief.  Society  conference  in 
the  Big  Horn  country,  and  a  year 
later  she  went  with  the  delegates  to 
the  Genealogical  Congress  at  San 
Francisco.  Besides  attending  the 
Congress  meetings  she  visited  the 
great  exposition,  and  then  con- 
tinued the  journey  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego. 

For  Christmas  1915  she  published 
the  second  volume  of  her  poems 
"Musings  and  Memories,"  and  the 
following  summer  went  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  to  attend  conference, 
thence  up  through  Washington 
State  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district 
in  Idaho  to  visit  a  daughter  whose 
home  is  there. 

Remarkable  do  you  say  for  a 
woman  eighty-eight  years  old  ?  But 
the  half  hath  not  been  told — of  the 
numerous  notable  social  functions 
held  in  her  honor  and  in  honor  of 
others  at  which  she  has  been  pres- 
ent it  is  impossible  to  make  men- 
tion. Always  interested,  always  in- 
teresting, "Aunt  Em"  occupies  a 
niche  in  the  hearts  of  Utah's  people 
that  will  always  be  sacred  to  her. 

BISHOP  GEORGE  ROMNEY. 

Bishop  George  Romney  is  a  won- 
derful man!  His  business  activ- 
ities are  as  numerous  and  as  re- 
sponsible as  were  those  of  President 
Winder.  He  is  Vice  President  of 
three  big  institutions,  Director  of 
three  others,  President  of  the 
George  Romney  Lumber  Company, 
and  of  the  Hotel  Utah  Operating 
Company ;  to  each  of  these  con- 
cerns he  gives  personal  interest  and 
attention,  although  it  is  fifteen 
years  since  he  could  first  wear  a  red 
badge  on  Old  Folks'  Day.  He 
reached  the  four  score  mark  while 
still  serving  as  Bishop  of  the  Twen- 


tieth Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
When  relieved  from  this  position  he 
was  sustained  as  President  of  the 
High  Priests'  quorum  of  the  En- 
sign Stake  of  Zion,  and  some  little 
time  later  was  ordained  a  Patriarch. 


BISHOP  GEORGE  ROMNEY. 

Almost  as  remarkable  as  his 
achievements  are  the  activities  of 
Bishop  Romney.  He  freely  con- 
fesses that  he  would  "rather  travel 
than  eat."  A  trip  to  Honolulu,  an- 
other over  the  Canadian  Pacific 
through  British  Columbia  to  Que- 
bec, and  three  trips  to  Alaska  are 
the  ones  he  counts  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  his  journeys  across  the 
country  are  *'too  numerous  to  re- 
member." The  last  of  these  re- 
markable visits  to  the  land  of  per- 
petual snow  was  taken  but  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  after  a  visit 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Vilate,  whose  age  places  her  also  on 
our  "Honor  list." 

PRESIDENT    CHARLES   W.    PENROSE. 
"Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was 

made; 
Our  times  are  in  His  ha«ids 
Who  saith,  'A  whole  I  plaained. 
Youth  shows  but  haff;  trust  God;  see 

all,  nor  be  afraid.' " 

— Robert  Browning. 
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PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  PENROSE. 

Those  who  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  President  Penrose 
might  readily  believe  that  Brown- 
ing had  him  in  mind  while  writing 
the  above  lines. 

Vigorous  and  forceful  in  speech 
and  manner,  he  insists  that  he  is 
"eighty-five  years  young/'  It  would 
seem  a  less  difficult  feat  to  record 
what  President  Penrose  has  not 
done  than  to  attempt  any  detailed 
record  of  this  busy  man  who  has 
been  said  to  have  "lived  through 
three  lifetimes  since  he  grew  old." 
At  seventy  he  attended  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago. At  seventy-two  he  was  called 
to  the  apostleship  and  soon  there- 
after went  in  company  with  John 
Henry  §mith  to  attend  the  Irriga- 
tion Congress  at  El  Paso,  Texas; 
thence  they  proceeded  down  to 
Mexico  City  visiting  the  Saints 
there.  On  the  return  trip  they  went 
to  the  Indian  settlement  at  Cuerne- 
vaca  and  from  there  to  the  colonies 
Dublan  and  Juarez.  The  following 
two  years  he  attended  to  the  duties 
connected  with  his  position,  visiting 
the  stakes  of  Zion,  and  in  addition 
writing  daily  for  the  Deseret  Ne%vs. 
He  was  then  sent  to  preside  over 
the  European  Mission.    The  three 


years  spent  there  were  full  of  ac- 
tivity. He  edited  the  Millennial 
Star,  traveled  over  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales  twice  a 
year  visiting  conferences  and  hold- 
ing numerous  district  and  branch 
meetings.  Many  times  he  went  to 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switz- 
erland, Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  in  the  interests  of  the  mis- 
sions there,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
visited  the  **Land  oi  the  Midnight 
Sun."  Under  the  direct  supervision 
of  President  Penrose  also  came  the 
missionary  work  in  Africa,  Turkey, 
and  Greece,  as  well  as  the  labor  of 
directing  the  emigration  work  at 
Liverpool.  After  returning  home 
he  visited  the  Nortliern  States  Mis- 
sion in  Chicago,  holding  conference 
with  the  elders  there,  and  in  com- 
pany with  President  Ellsworth  at- 
tending meetings  and  speaking  to 
the  Saints  in  Independence,  Nau- 
voo,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Omaha. 
Brother  Penrose  was  now  nearing 
his  eightieth  milestone,  and  two 
months  before  that  event  he  was 
chosen  as  Second  Counselor  to 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  which 
position  he  still  occupies. 

The  arduous  and  taxing  duties  of 
this  high  calling  aVe  known  in  full 
measure  only  to  those  who  bear  the 
honor  and  the  responsibility  there- 
of. Occasionally  these  duties  lie 
outside  the  executive  work,  and  a 
visit  of  importance  is  made.  Presi- 
dent Penrose  has  shared  in  many 
such  visits.  One  was  made  into 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a  site  for  the  Temple  there.  In 
1915  a  visit  was  made  by  the  First 
Presidency  to  the  Exjiosition  and 
the  Genealogical  Congress  in  San 
Francisco;  and  last  year,  in  com- 
pany with  President  Smith  and  par- 
ty, this  wonderful  man  made  a  tour 
of  the  Southern  States,  holding 
numerous  meetings  and  speaking  to 
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immense  congregations, — returning 
via  El  Paso  and  California. 

As  an  after-dinner  speaker  Presi- 
dent Penrose  has  few  superiors ;  his 
keen  appreciation  of  wit,  his  power 
of  mimicry,  and  his  ability  to  em- 
phasize the  point  of  a  humorous 
story  are  the  delight  of  his  friends. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  the 
Church  who  is  better*  informed  on 
Church  doctrine  than  Charles  W. 
Penrose,  and  his  ability  to  expound 
the  same  with  clearness  and  force 
is  a  satisfaction  and  joy  to  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  advancing  age  in  the 
vigorous  words  that  penetrated  to 
every  corner  of  the  vast  auditoriimi 
when  he  addressed  the  assembled 


thousands  last  October  Conference. 
May  his  years  and  his  vigor  be 
prolonged  and  increased. 


And  now  our  space  is  filled  with 
our  list  only  well  begun — and  we 
are  loath  to  part  company  with 
these  remarkable  people;  but,  in 
even  touching  the  high  points  in 
their  wonderful  careers,  must  we 
not  agree  with  Longfellow  in  be- 
lieving that 

"Age  is  opportunity  no  less 

Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another 

dress, 
And  as  the  twilight  fades  away. 
The  sky  is  filled  wtih  stars  invisible 

by  day." 


Lincoln. 

By  Valeria  DeMufle  Kelsey, 

Howe'er  we  look  at  Lincoln,  'tis  a  joy 
To  find  in  him  no  taint,  no  cheap  alloy ; 
Within  the  crucible  that  shaped  his  life 
No  base  metal  mixed.    Unmarred  by  strife 
His  spirit  issued  forth,  his  outer  man 
Constructed  on  a  wise  Gargantuan  plan 
To  fool  the  simple,  lest  they  should  betray 
His  heart  with  Judas  kisses  ere  that  day 
When  he  should  stand  within  the  gates  of  power 
And  hold  the  whelming  flood  back  hour  by  hour. 

The  wise  ones  knew  him.    Ne'er  did  true  heart  beat 
But  Love  upgathered  it,  and  at  Lincoln's  feet 
Tuned  it  with  his  to  life's  high  wondrous  strain 
That  compensates  for  sorrow  and  for  pain, — 
A  strain  with  vision  in  it  so  divine 
That  those  who  sing  it  nevermore  repine. 
Oh,  first  American !    Earth's  riven  wold 
Trembles  with  terrible  desire  to  mould 
Again,  and  often,  men  as  great  as  you, 
That  life  may  widen  with  their  greater  view ! 
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By  Newel  K,  Young. 


"Both  yours?"  brusquely  asked 
the  old  man  as  he  approached  the 
girl  standing  before  two  graves. 

"Yes,  my  father  and  brother  are 
buried  here.  They  left  us  just  three 
days  apart  last  summer.  My  broth- 
er was  twenty-one.  He  would  be 
graduating  from  college  if  he  were 
here." 

"I  have  too  rtiany  flowers.  Will 
you  take  them?  Fd  rather  not  throw 
them  away."  The  old  man  spoke 
in  a  srrufi  voice. 

"Thank  you.  I  have  only  a  few 
besides  those  you  let  me  have  last 
night,"  the  girl  replied. 

The  old  man  was  gone  before  she 
finished  speaking.  He  soon  returned 
from  his  own  graves — a  large  and 
a  small  one — ^with  a  large  basket 
full  of  his  choicest  flowers. 

To  the  girl's  thanks  he  made  no 
reply;  thou^pfh  she  spoke  with  a 
trembling  voice  and  could  not  hide 
her  tears.  As  soon  as  his  basket 
was  emptied  he  returned  to  the 
graves  of  his  own  dead.  There  he 
sat  in  silence. 

The  girl  knelt  by  the  graves, 
after  arranging  her  flowers,  until 
she  was  aroused  by  the  blowing  of 
a  mill  whistle.    She  started  away. 

"The  seven  o'clock  whistle.  Peo- 
ple will  be  coming."  The  man,  too, 
had  been  lost^among  his  memories. 
The  whistle  roused  him.  He  hui-- 
riedly  gathered  his  baskets  and  with 
bowed  head  walked  rapidly  toward 
the  gate. 

"Do  you  always  come  so  early  on 
Decoration  day,  Mr.  Thompson?" 
The  old  man  was  startled.  He  had 
forgotten  the  girl.  Mumbling  in  a 
surly  undertone  he  turned  hastily 


away,  then  stopped,  hesitated,  and 
returned  to  the  girl.  The  tender, 
earnest  pleading  in  her  voice  for  his 
confidence  had  won. 

Raising  his  head  he  looked 
straight  into  Miss  Park's  eyes,  as  he 
answered,  **Yes,  Miss,  I  am  always 
here  at  five  on  Decoration  morning, 
and  on  Easter,  too,  and  her  birth- 
day, and  many  other  days.  I  come 
and  leave  before  others  come  pry- 
ing around.  You  are  the  first  per- 
son who  ever  saw  me  here." 

"Your  wife  and  child,  I  sup- 
pose?" He  had  started  on  but  the 
genuine  sympathy  in  the  girl's  voice 
and  eyes  held  him  back. 

"Yes,  my  wife  and  children. 
When  we  reached  Rose  Gulch 
forty  years  ago^  jin  Au,'gust,  !my 
wife  and  little  girl  were  too  sick 
with  mountain  fever  to  continue 
the  journey.  I  left  our  company 
and  camped  on  the  spot  where  my 
wife  gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy. 
The  little  fellow  died  a-borning,  and 
Mary  only  lived  an  hour  longer. 
The  little  girl  died  that  night." 
The  old  man  looked  away  to  the 
mountains  for  some  minutes,  then 
continued,  "Before  she  died  Mary 
asked  me  to  pray  over  their  graves, 
and  to  always  live  in  faith  and 
hope.  I  prayed  the  best  I  could 
and  I  am  still  hoping,  Miss.  I 
made  two  coffins  from  my  wagon 
box,  and  buried  them  here  on  the 
hill.  I  laid  the  .baby  boy  on  Mary's 
bosom."  Another  pause  while  he 
looked  to  the  hills. 

"I  couldn't  leave  them  to  go  on 
to  the  gold  fields,  so  I  built  a  cabin 
and  made  a  flower  garden  where 
they  died.    Others  soon  came  and 
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be,^an  farming.  Then  silver  was 
found  in  the  hills  yonder,  and  We 
soon  had  a  city.  I  am  still  raising 
flowers,  you  see." 

The  old  man  bowed,  took  Miss 
Park's  extended  hand  in  his  as  he 
said,  with  a  broken  voice,  "I  hope 
I  may  give  you  flowers,  all  you 
want.  God  bless  yuu,  Miss,  in  your 
sorrow  and  loneliness.''  Never  be- 
fore had  this  man  opened  his  heart 
to  anyone  during  the  forty  years  of 
his  loneliness. 

Twice  every  day  during  the 
school  year  preceding  this  Decora- 
tion day,  Miss  Park  had  passed  the 
old  man's  place,  going  to  school  and 
returning  home.  For  two  years 
more  she  continued,  even  as  she  had 
done,  to  speak  in  fellowship  an^l 
good  cheer  to  this  strange  man,  as 
she  daily  passed  his  way;  though 
he  never  again  spoke  of  himself, 
and  very  many  times  he  ma'le  no 
reply  to  the  girl's  greeting.  Even 
so  she  knew  she  was  favored  above 
others  for  occasionally  he  spoke  to 
her  of  his  flowers,  showing  her  new 
ones,  or  giving  her  some  rare  blos- 
som. 

One  other  share  l  his  confidence 
and  friendship,  though  in  silence 
for  the  most  part ;  this  was  his  near- 
est neighbor,  Mr.  Bowers.  Mr. 
Bowers,  the  city's  pioneer  and  rich- 
est banker,  had  come  to  the  country 
with  his  young  bride,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  old  man's  arrival,  and  had 
built  a  cabin  near  Mr.  Thompson's. 

The  banker  had  invited  the  lone 
man  to  eat  Sunday  dinner  with 
them  every  week. 

Every  invitation  was  declined  in 
a  sentence  or  in  silence.  Yet,  every 
Sunday  morning  the  banker's  wife 
would  find  a  large  bouquet  of  the 
choicest  flowers  on  her  back  door- 
step when  she  arose:  and  every 
Sunday  some  dainty  dish  prepare  1 
by  Mrs.  Bowers  found  its  way  to 


the  old  man's  table.  Perhaps  the 
banker  and  the  school  teacher  were 
the  only  ones  who  really  knew  of 
the  old  man's  love  for  little  children 
and  his  shy  association  with  them, 
so  carefully  had  he  concealed  it 
from  all  adult  eyes  and  ears. 

Early  in  February,  the  second 
year  after  the  incident  at  the  ceme- 
terv  on  Decoration  Day,  the  girl 
faile^^  to  make  her  daily  trips  past 
the  old  man's  place.  After  a  week 
of  silent  worry  he  learned  from  the 
chil  'ren  that  their  teacher  was  sick 
and  where  she  lived. 

After  loitering  about  a  good  part 
of  the  afternoon  of  February  the 
thirteenth  the  old  man  saw  the  doc- 
tor stop  his  car  at  the  Park  home. 

"Will  she  live?"  asked  the  oil 
man,  puttin.^-himself  in  the  doctor's 
wav  as  the  latter  emerged  from  the 
girl's  home. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  sharply  demand- 
e  ^  the  doctor  turning  aside. 

"Will  she  live?"  insisted  the  old 
man  in  a  voice  that  challenged  the 
<^'octor's  notice. 

"Brother,  she  has  something  on 
her  mind.  If  she  can  be  relieved 
from  her  trouhle  she  will  live.  If 
not,  well — ."  the  doctor  spoke  with 
(Ven  emotion. 

"What  is  her  trouble?"  urged  the 
old  man  with  the  same  insistent 
voice. 

"I  can't  find  out.  It's  a  case  of 
poverty  and  pride,  and  more  pride 
than  povertv  even.  I  have  never 
met  such  independence.  Find  out 
her  trouble,  an^l  remove  the  worry 
from  her  mind  within  forty-eight 
hours  and  vou  will  be  her  savior." 

Again  the  two  looked  earnestly 
into  each  other's  eyes  as  if  each 
wouU^  search  the  soul  of  the  other ; 
then  the  old  man  turned  and  walked 
hurriedly  away  with  his  head  bowed 
low.  mumbling  to  himself. 

"  A  strange  one,  but,  by  jove,  I 
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believe  he  can  and  will  do  it,"  said 
the  dxKtbr  aloud  as  he  stepped  into 
his  car. 

The  old  man  built  a  cheerful  fire 
in  his  old  fire-place,  and  sat  down 
in  his  big  arm  chair. 

"Pride  and  independence.  Folly, 
Folly !  A  pair  of  them,  eh  ?  So  the 
mother  is  like  the  young  one,  or 
that  doctor  could  find  out." 

After  a  long  silence  he  prayed 
aloud.  "Lord,  I  don't  often  ask 
You  for  anything,  except  hope.  But 
now  I  must  know  this  girl's  trouble. 
Her  mother  must  not  be  left  alone. 
I  know,  too,  that  girl  and  neighbor 
Bowers  are  all  I  have  had  in  forty 
years.  Show  me  this  girl's  trouble, 
and  I  promise  to  do  all  within  my 
power  to  remove  it. 

"Lord,  spare  her  mother  from 
being  left  alone !  She  is  a  wt)man, 
remember  that!  I  trust  you.  Lord, 
I  have  no  other  source.    Amen." 

After  another  silence,  "Yes, 
they're  poor.  It's  the  same  hat, 
touched  up  a  little,  for  two  years; 
the  same  coat,  too.  And  no  furs  for 
the  long,  cold  walk.  By  jing,  I  al- 
most believe  that  new  dress  is  an 
old  one  turned.  Poor!  Yes  they 
are  poor!  ' 

"No,  it's  not  clothes,  it's  not  even 
hooks,  though  most  of  what  she 
carries  by  here  are  froni  the  li- 
brary— it  may  be  heart-hunger  for 
college — ^yes, — no — it's  nothing  for 
herself.  It's  for  her  mother.  Yes, 
this  is  the  trail. 

"A  longing  for  her  mother  to  live 
better — ^the  fear  of  leaving  her — 
no," — a  pause. — •  Her  mother  is 
soul-hungry — ^for  the — old  home — 
and  her — own — folks. — 

"I  have  it.  It's  a  mortgage.  A 
mortgage  on  their  home.  The 
mother  must  keep  her  home.  Yes, 
that's  it."  Thus  spoke  the  old  man, 
starting  suddenly  from  more  than 
an  hour's  sound  sleep.    After  a  time 


of  silent  thought  he  continued,  "I 

thank.  You,  Lord.   Til  attend  to  it." 
***** 

"Come  in,  neighbor.  Come  in.  It 
is  a  dark,  bad  night."  The  banker 
led  the  old  man  to  a  big  arm  chair. 

"No,  I  want  to  talk  business. 
Let's  go  into  your  library,"  said  (he 
old  man  bluntly. 

"We  will  be  alone  here,  Thomp- 
son. Be  seated.  That's  right.  Now 
neighbor,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  want  to  borrow  some  money, 
Mr.  Bowers,  I  don't  want  it  to  be 
known." 

"Whatever  you  want,  Mr. 
Thompson.    How  much  is  it?" 

"How  much  are  you  willing  to  let 
me  have  on  a  mortgage  on  my 
place?" 

"All  you  want,  speak  freely,"  re- 
plied the  banker  in  tones  that  put 
the  old  man  at  ease. 

"Fifteen  hundred,  I  think.  Can 
vou  let  me  have  that  amount,  Mr. 
Bowers?" 

"Several  times  that  much  if  you 
want  it." 

"Fix  out  the  mortgage,  I  will 
sign  it  now  and  get  the  mbney  in 
the  morning.  If  I  have  to  have 
more  I  will  come  for  it." 

"We  won't  bother  about  the 
mortgage,  Mr.  Thompson.  You 
may  have  it  as  long  as  you  want  it," 
replied  the  banker  kindly. 

"I  came  on  business,  Mr.  Bowers, 
not  asking  charity,"  declared  the  old 
man  earnestly. 

"I  have  drawn  up  a  note  here 
calling  for  the  usual  interest  and 
naming  your  place  as  security,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Bowers  after  writing 
for  a  few  minutes. 

After  signing  the  note  and  say- 
ing, "I  thank  you,  Mr.  Bowers, 
Good  night."  The  old  man  hurried 
home. 

"I  really  believe  Thompson  fears 
his  end  is  near  and  that  this  is  a 
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ruse  to  make  sure  that  we  will  get 
his  place  at  a  fraction  of  its  value/' 
soliloquized  Mr.  Bowers.  i 

After  visiting  the  real  estate 
firms,  and  all  of  the  banks  of  the 
city,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Febru- 
ary the  14,  the  old  man  found  a 
mortgage  on  Mrs.  Park's  home  for 
thirteen  hundred  dollars,  at  the 
Bower's  bank.  Mr.  Bowers  sold 
him  the  mortgage  without  any  ques- 
tions. 

"I  have  brought  you  these  flowers 
as  a  valentine,  Mrs.  Bowers,"  said 
the  old  man  as  that  lady  answered 
the  door  bell  early  in  the  evening. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Thompson. 
They  are  very  beautiful.  Come  in," 
answered  Mrs.  Bowers,  taking  the 
flowers. 

Before  he  could  refuse;  Mr.  Bow- 
ers called,  "Come  in,  Thompson, 
come  in,  it  is  Valentine  night."  As 
the  other  entered,  the  banker  con- 
tinued, "We  are  glad  to  Have  you 
with  us." 

After  Mr.  Thompson  was  seated, 
Mrs.  Bowers  stepped  into  the  din- 
ing room  and,  returning  to  the 
kitchen  with  a  book  said,  "Here  is  a 
copy  of  'Friendship'  by  Emerson. 
It  is  our  valentine  for  you." 

"Tha — 'Than — Thank  you,  neigh- 
bor," stammered  the  old  man  in  a 
trembling  voice.  It  was  the  first 
valentine  he  ha  1  received  for  over 
forty  years. 

"Sit  up  and  eat  a  bit  with  us; 
father  and  I  are  just  taking  a  bite 
here  in  the  kitchen,"  urged  Mrs. 
Bowers. 

"Thank  you,  I  will,"  said  the  old 
man  very  simply.  He  chatted  freely 
with  his  neighbors  for  an  hour,  to 
their  surprise  and  delight.  Never 
before  had  he  eaten  at  the  home  of 
another  since  his  own  home  was 
made  desolate. 

Finally  he  arose,  saying,  "T  must 
go  or  I  will  be  late." 


"You  are  not  going  out  to- 
night? '  It  is  a  dark,  wet,  cold 
liight.  Spend  the  evening  with  us,*' 
pleaded  Mr.  Bowers. 

With  low  jolly  laughter  and  eyes 
dancing  with  boyish  fun  he  re- 
joined, "I  am  going  to  send  a  val- 
entine, Bowers.  You  remember 
when  no  weather  could  keep  us  in 
on  Valentine  night.  I'm  a  boy 
again  and  have  the  Valentine 
spirit." 

"But  really,  Mr.  Thompson,  this 
is  a  bad  night."  Laying  a  hand  on 
the  old  man's  shoulder  Mr.  Bowers 
went  on,  "I  think  you  ought  not  to 
venture  out  to-night." 

"Touched  by  his  neighbor's  anx- 
ious concern  for  him  the  old  man 
said  with  earnestness  and  a  tone  of 
determination,  "Yes,  I  must  go,  I 
am  really  sending  a  valentine.  No 
one  else  can  take  it.  I  thank  you — 
you  are  the  only  neighbors^-but  one 
— that  I  have  in  the  world.  You 
have  made  life  easier,  good  night." 
He  grasped  each  of  his  neighbors 
by  the  hand,  looked  intently  into  the 
eyes  of  each,  and  was  gone. 

"What  has  come  over  the  man," 
remarked  Mr.  Bowers  to  his  wife. 
"I  have  never  seen  him  so  happy.  I 
suspect  he  is  giving  his  all  for 
others.  He  seems  a  changed  man. 
But  he  should  not  be  out  to-night." 

Frequently,  during  the  evening, 
Mr.  Bowers  looked  in  vain  for  a 
light  in  the  old  man^s  house.  "I'll 
just  step  over  and  make  sure  that 
Thompson  is  home  before,  going  to 
bed,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Bowers. 

Finding  that  his  neighbor  had  not 
returned  he  walked  several  blocks 
up  town,  looking  for  him.  He 
found  the  old  man  lying  unconsci- 
ous, near  the  gutter,  at  an  unusu- 
ally icy  street  crossing:.  Going  into 
a  house  nearby  he  called  Dr.  Ashby 
by  phone. 

"Better  take  him  into  our  house 
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as  there  is  no  fire  at  his  home,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Bowers  as  he  and  the 
doctor  lifted  the  injured  man  into 
the  latter's  car. 

"Off  with  these  wet,  icy  clothes, 
and  on  with  warm,  dry  ones,"  or- 
dered the  doctor  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  the  house. 

"He  fell  striking  the  back  of  his 
head  a  terrific  knock  on  the  pave- 
ment. And  I  fear  his  brain  is  seri- 
ously injured."  The  doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  his  lungs,  for  his 
breathing  was  not  normaJ.  "His 
lungs  are  in  rather^ a  bad  condition, 
threatening  pneumonia."  The  doc- 
tor continued  his  examination  and 
his  treatment 

When  he  had  finished 'Mr.  Bow- 
ers asked,  "How  long,  doctor?"  He 
knew  from  the  doctor's  looks  that 
the  injuries  were  fatal. 

"I  can't  tell,  he  may  die  any  time 
without  regaining  consciousness ;  or 
he  may  live  sometime.  If  he  be- 
comes conscious  we  must  see  that 
he  is  content.  Will  he  be  more  at 
ease  here  than  in  his  own  home?" 
inquired  the  doctor. 

"I  fear  he  would  be  less  at  ease 
here.  He  is  a  strange  man,  and  has 
never  visited  with  his  neighbors," 
answered  Mr.  Bowers.  So  they  re- 
moved the  sick  man  to  his  own 
home  where  the  two  men  watched 
over  him  during  the  night. 

"Against  my  protest  he  went  off 
early  in  the  evening  saying  that  he 
was  going  to  send  a  valentine,"  ex- 
plained the  banker. 

"I  felt  sure  it  was  his  work.  A 
patient  of  mine,  a  girl  school  teach- 
er, Miss  Park,  received  a  large  en- 
velope marked  "Valentine,"  con- 
taining a  mortgage  paid  in  full 
(thirteen  hundred  dollars  was  due) 
on  their  home,  just  before  I  called 
there  tonight  I  had  told  him  the 
girl  had  some  trouble  on  her  mind, 
that  must  be  removed  if  she  was  to 


live.  Did  he  have  money?  He  is 
a  stranger  to  me.  There  was  a  two 
hundred  bill  in  the  envelope  also." 

"He  gave  it  all,"  replied  the  bank- 
er. Then  he  told  the  doctor  what 
he  knew  of  the  incident,  and  of  the 
old  man's  life. 

"Will  she  live?"  the  old  man 
spoke  very  feebly,  but  with  intense 
anxiety  in  his  voice  as  he  looked 
into  the  doctor's  eyes. 

"Yes,"  thfe  doctor  spoke  with  full 
assurance,  "the  valentine  did  its 
work.  You  have  saved  her;  I  felt 
that  you  would." 

Seeing  Mr.  Bowers  the  old  man 
smiled  and  whispered  faintly,  "I 
got  the  valentine — there  without 
being  caught.  Bowers.  It's  good — ' 
to  be — a  boy — again — "  His  voice 
failed  and  he  drifted  away  into  un- 
consciousness again. 

Four  hours  the  injured  one  re- 
mained unconscious  and  quiet,  while 
the  two  men  sat  silently  watching. 

With  the  first  "rosy  light  of 
morning"  the  old  man  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiling  the  sweet  smile 
of  contentment  bom  of  love  feebly 
said,  "Yes,  Mary,  I  am  coming — 
home — ^to  you — and  the  babies. — I 
have  had — faith— and — ^hope, — yet 
— it  is  long — ^and  I — am  alone. — 
Alone — ."  Another  silence,  then  as 
faintly  and  softly  as  the  birth  of 
the  new  day  he  breathed  these 
words,  "Mary — Mary — ,"  and  clos- 
ing his  eyes  he  took  the  journey 
home  to  Mary  and  his  little  ones. 

"Greater  love  than  this  hath  no 
man,"  the  doctor  spoke  thought- 
fully, "that  he  give  his  life  for  his 
friend." 

"He  is  a  good  man.  God  bless 
him.  Life  will  not  be  the  same  to 
us  without  him.  We  will  meet  him 
bye  and  bye  with  his  family."  The 
tears  were  flowing  freely  down  the 
wealthy  banker's  cheeks,  nor  did  he 
try  to  hide  his  grief. 
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II. 

CHRIST    IN    THE    HEATHEN    WORLD. 

In  whatever  light  we  study  the 
character  and  life  of  Christ  in  his- 
tory, the  subject  must  always  divide 
itself  into  two  parts.  A  great  French 
thinker  has  said : 

''Human  societies  are  born,  live,  and 
die  upon  the  earth;  there  they  accom- 
plish their  destinies.  But  they  con- 
tain not  the  whole  man.  After  his 
engagement  to  society  there  still  re- 
mains in  him  the  more  noble  part  of 
his  nature;  those  high  faculties  by 
which  he  elevates  himself  to  God,  to  a 
future  life  and  to  thci  unknown  bless- 
ings of  an  invisible  world.  We,  indi- 
viduals, each  with  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct existence,  with  an  identical  per- 
son are  truly  beings  endowed  with 
immortality,  we  have  a  higher  destiny 
than  that  of  states." 

Guizot  uses  the  above  quotation 
from  Royer  Collard,  and  adds : 

"Wh-ere  the  history  of  civilization 
ends,  when  there  is  no  more  to  be  said 
of  the  present  life,  man  invincibly  de- 
mands if  all  is  over — if  that  be  the  end 
of  all  things?  This,  then,  is  the  last 
problem,  and  the  grandest  to  which 
the  history  of  civilization  can  lead  us. 
*  *  *  Humanity,  in  all  its  efforts, 
has  always  been  governed  by  the  idea 
of  a  perfection  never  yet  attained.  All 
human  history  may  in  one  view  be  re- 
garded as  a  series  of  attempts  to 
realize  this  idea." 

These  extracts  are  g^ven  as  an 
expression  of  two  of  the  world's 
ablest  writers  and  thinkers,  and  if 
their  interpretation  pf  history  is 
correct,  then  everything  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  human  race  tends  to- 
ward making  Christ  the  final  goal, 
"the  turning  point  of  the  ages,  the 
realized  ideal." 

It  matters  not  in  what  light  they 
hold  Christ,  historians  are  general- 
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ly  agreed  that  no  other  single  event 
in  the  world  ever  had  so  great  an 
effect,  as  the  birth  and  life  of  this 
Man. 

In  the  first  of  this  series  it  was 
aimed  to  show  why  Israel  was  the 
chosen  people  through  whom  the 
Redeemer  was  to  come.  We  are  told 
that  Israel's  mission  was  twofold. 
It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  also  prepared  a 
way  for  it  among  the  heathen.  The 
last  native  ruler  of  Judea  ascend- 
ed the  throne  44  A.  D.  After  that. 
Palestine  was  annexed  to  Syria  as 
a  province,  and  ruled  by  Roman 
procurators  whose  tyranny  led  to 
the  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  66  A.  D., 
nearly  five  years  before  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
In  order  that  they  might  pave  the 
way  for  Christianity  in  the  pagan 
world  it  was  necessary  that  the  Jews 
be  scattered  through  it.  After  its  dis- 
memberment as  a  nation,this  remark- 
able, exclusive  race  was  scattered  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world.  Stra- 
bo,  one  of  the  best  authorities  of  this 
period  said:  "Already  a  Jewish 
population  has  entered  every  city, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  place  in 
the  habitable  world  which  has  not 
received  this  race,  and  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  it."  Many  see  in  this 
great  dispersion  of  the  Hebrews  an- 
other purpose  of,  the  Almighty  ac- 
complished. Judaism  turned  men's 
thoughts  from  idolatry  to  Jehovah, 
thus  first  breaking  through  the  un- 
yielding mass  of  heathenism.  "In 
the  midst  of  a  seeking  heathen 
world,  Isiac!  stands  as  a  prophet, 
fulfilling  here  also  its  mission  to 
prepare  a  place  for  Him  who  is  to 
come." 

For  convenience  in  studying  the 
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History  of  Christianity  and  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  civilization  of  the 
age?,  the  best  authorities  have  di- 
vided it  into  three  periods.  The 
first  is  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  its  early  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, its  struggle  with  classic  pa- 
ganism on  the  one  hand  and  bar- 
baric paganism  on  the  other,  down 
to  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century.  The  sec- 
ond covers  what  is  called  the  mid- 
dle age  of  European  history  (some 
historians  date  this  period  from  the 
fall  of  Rome,  about  476  A.  D.), 
but  the  later  date  applies  especially 
to  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  feudal  society,  of  the 
Crusades,  of  the  Apostolic  church- 
under  the  powerful  popes,  and  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire  dominant 
under  the  great  imperial  houses. 
The  third  period  begins  near  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  continues  to  our 
own  day. 

.  When  the  Republic  of  Rome 
ended,  the  conquest  of  the  world 
was  substantially  accomplished. 
The  name  of  the  first  emperor, 
Augustus  Caesar,  marks  the  merid- 
ian of  the  ancient  world  which  cul- 
minated in  Rome,  and  Roman  his- 
tory culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire,  which  was 
bounded  by  the  Euphrates  on  the 
east,  by  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
on  the  north,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  West,  and  by  the  deserts  of 
Africa  on  the  south.  There  have 
been  other  empires  of  greater  ex- 
tent in  territory  and  larger  popula- 
tion, but  there  has  never  been  an- 
other in  the  whole  course  of  human 
history,  which  so  united  in  itself  all 
the  cultivated  nations  of  its  time.  A 
8:olden  milestone  was  placed  in  the 
forum  of  Rome  by  Augustus,  as  a 
s>Tnbol  that  there  was  the  center 


of  the  world,  comprising  more  than 
one  hundred  different  nations. 
From  Rome,  splendid  highways  ex- 
tended through  every  part  of  the 
empire.  These  roads  were  like 
so  many  cords  binding  the  con- 
quered world  to  its  center.  A  great 
interchange  of  ideas  and  commod- 
ities began  at  this  time  which  was 
one  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Peo- 
ple traveled  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, and  all  rushed  to  Rome. 
Commerce  moved  swiftly  over  the 
fine  roads,  Roman  legions  were 
easily  transferred,  Greek  scholars, 
Alexandrian  merchants,  Syrians, 
Gauls,  Jews  all  made  their  way  to 
the  great  city.  Wars  had  so  nearly 
ceased,  interest  in  politics  waned 
with  the  creation  of  an  emperor, 
whose  will  was  law,  that  men  turn- 
ed their  thoughts  more  toward  art, 
literature,  and  religion.  Augustus 
revived  and  insisted  upon  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods ;  his  chosen  friends 
were  the  greatest  names  in  Latin 
literature,  and  he  did  so  much  to 
beautify  Rome  that  it  was  no  idle 
boast  to  say  that  he  "found  it  a  city 
of  brick  and  left  it  one  of  marble." 
All  ancient  history  converges  to 
Rome  whose  ''historic  task"  was 
the  establishment  of  her  mighty 
kingdom.  The  Romans  were  a  race 
of  borrowers,  and  never  before  nor 
since  has  the  world  been  so  opulent 
in  treasures  of  art  Culture  tended 
to  become  universal;  all  the  spoils 
of  conquered  nations  enriched  the 
capital,  and  all  the  foreign  arts 
and  inventions  were  impressed  into 
their  service. 

While  radiant  Rome  was  at  the 
height  of  her  magnificence  under 
the  guiding  rule  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Caesars,  and  when  the  bright- 
est names  in  her  history  were  liv- 
ing lights  there  was  born  in  an 
obscure  Roman  province  the  hum- 
ble Babe  whose  name  far  outranks 
all  these,  and  from  whose  nativity 
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is  dated  all  the  centuries  which 
have  succeeded.  The  great  work 
.  of  the  Romans  was  to  unite  the 
world  and  one  hsitorian  has  very 
properly  remarked,  that  "the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  the  Roman  em- 
pire were  bom  at  the  same  time 
and  providentially  appointed  for 
each  other.  The  kingdom  of  heav- 
en is  like  a  grain  of  seed.  If  the 
seed  is  to  be  planted  the  field  must 
be  prepared.  The  Roman  empire 
was  the  prepared  field." 

Over  the  splendid  roads  built  by 
Rome  went  the  first  humble  mis- 
sionaries with  the  glad  tidings  of 
Christ,' but  it  is  not  true  that  they 
found  the  "pagan  world  dead"  at 
this  time.  The  seeds  of  decay  had 
already  been  planted  and  taken  deep 
root,  but  heathenism  had  as  yet  by 
no  means  outlived  itself.  It  was 
still  firmly  supported  by  family  cus- 
toms and  usages,  and  history  proves 
that  a  man  can  cut  loose  much  more 
readily  from  his  faith  than  from 
established  customs. 

"The  whole  world  was  full  of 
gods."  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Ro- 
man state  to  tolerate  all  religions. 
But  all  these  different  religions  of 
the  provinces  as  well  as  of  Rome 
were  not  articles  of  faith,  but  mere- 
ly ceremonies  in  honor  of  various 
deities.  The  Roman  state  was 
founded  upon  religion.  Plutarch 
says:  "Sooner  may  a  city  exist 
without  houses  and  eround  than  a 
state  without  faith  in  the  gods.  This 
is  the  bond  of  union,  the  support 
of  all  legislation."  At  every  im- 
portant public  transaction  the  gods 
were  consulted,  sacrifices  offered 
and  every  assembly  of  the  people 
was  opened  with  prayer.  In  the 
same  way  all  domestic  and  family 
life  had  a  religious  tone.  Every 
province,  city,  and  village  honored 
with  local  rites  its  protecting  di- 
vinity, and  their  temples  rose  in  all 


places,  large  and  small  edifices,  in 
cities  and  villages,  in  fields  and 
forests. 

A  great  effort  was  made  by 
Rome  for  a  time  to  preserve  her 
ancestral  deities,  but  this  was  im- 
possible in  the  g^eat  commingling 
of  nations,  and  she  became  rather 
a  worshiper  of  all  deities.  The 
more  enlightened  minds  turned  to 
philosophy.  The  whole  rich  re- 
ligious life  of  the  ancient  world 
reached  its  climax  in  Rome  and  the 
impression  is  one  of  the  greatest 
variety,  and  "no  matter  to  what 
rich  development  heathenism  at- 
tained it  was  everywhere  funda- 
mentally the  same.  It  worshiped 
and  served  the  created  more  than 
the  Creator."  One  other  weakness 
was  also  pronounced,  there  was  no 
religious  unity.  The  greatest  intel- 
lectuality had  been  attained,  but 
there  was  no  element  of  regenera- 
tion in  it.  These  questions  had 
never  been  satisfactorily  answered : 
"How  may  I  become  truly  happy? 
How  shall  I  attain  peace?"  In  spite 
of  all  the  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture it  was  as  Paul  expressed  it, 
"the  times  of  ignorance."  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  ancient  life 
was  toward  this  world,  and  man 
looked  without,  rather  than  within 
himself. 

Dr.  Uhlhom  wrote:  "A  religious 
chaos  unparalleled  in  history  took 
the  place  of  the  national  religions 
in  order  that  out  of  this  chaos  a 
new  world  might  be  created." 
From  its  birth  Christianity  had  to 
encounter  skilful  and  active  foes, 
first  Judaism,  then  heathenism,  and 
all  the  wit,  wisdom,  power  and  in- 
terest of  the  world. 

From  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  the  history  of  Rome  is  not 
that  of  the  people,  but  of  its  em- 
perors. From  Augustus  to  Con- 
stantine  covers  a  period  of  three 
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hundred  and  nineteen  years,  and 
there  were  sixty-two  emperors  oc- 
cupied the  throne,  while  there  was 
a  steady  decline  in  the  power  and 
glory  of  Rome.  The  most  import- 
ant fact  was  that  the  religion  estab- 
lished by  Christ  in  Judea,  and 
preached  during  the  first  century 
by  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  other  Apos- 
tles, had  in  this  time  spread  over 
the  entire  empire,  and  while  the 
Romans  tolerated  the  belief  of  ev- 
ery nation  which  they  conquered, 
they  persecuted  the  Christians 
alone.  "The  multitudinous  forms 
of  heathenism  arrayed  themselves 
as  a  unit  against  Christianity,  their 
common  foe."  But  with  the  decay- 
ing empire,  heathenism  grew 
weaker,  while  Christianity  gained 
strength.  The  most  dreadful  per- 
secutions seemed  to  strengthen  the 
followers  of  Christ,  and  they  could 
not  be  forced  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  nor  to  worship  the  em- 
perors, and  they  openly  denounced 
the  cruel  and  licentious  sports  of 
the  Romans.  ' 

The  record  of  "Christ's  achieve- 
ments" in  this  period  of  "classic  pa- 
ganism," is  the  "record  of  influ- 
ence." The  effect  of  the  "new 
faith"  can  be  observed  on  the  Ro- 
man law,  and  on  the  morals,  habits, 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  people 
and  the  provinces.  These  are  im- 
portant because  they  were  the  be- 
ginnings of  greater  changes  and  re- 
forms which  have  since  arisen — 
and  are  even  now  in  process  of  de- 
velopment. Others  relate  to  the 
lessening  and  final  abolishment  of 
deep-seated  abuses.  These  are 
all  the  more  properly  a  part  of  the 
"social  problems"  and  the  wonder- 
ful effect  of  Christ's  teachings,  will 
be  dwelt  upon  under  that  head. 

In  the  year  324  A.  D..  Constan- 
tine  became  emperor.  His  reign 
marked  an  era  in  the  world's  his- 


tory. Christianity  became  in  a 
sense  the  state  religion — and  soon 
conquered  the  empire.  Much  of  the 
purity  and  spirituality  had  long 
since  departed  from  the  original 
teachings  of  the  apostles  and  their 
divine  Master,  yet  the  moral  forces 
left  were  enough  to  make  Chris- 
tianity the  custodian  of  civilization 
for  the  ensuing  centuries. 

The  barbarian  invasions  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  395  A.  D.  the  Roman 
empire  was  divided,  with  Constan- 
tinople as  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
while  Rome  remained  the  head  of 
the  Western  empire. 

The  fifth  century  is  known  as 
the  "era  of  the  great  migration.'* 
This  was  general  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Three  great  barbaric  lead- 
ers, Alaric  the  Goth,  Attila  the 
Hun,  and  Genseric  the  Vandal  were 
conspicuous  in  the  grand  catas- 
trophe which  culminated  in  the  fall 
of  Rome,  476  A.  D. 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  turmoil  subsided  enough 
to  note  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place. 

There  are  no  complete  records 
of  anything  at  this  time,  and  the 
details  of  the  conflict  between  bar- 
barian paganism  and  Christianity 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Oae  of 
the  world's  greatest  historians 
says  : 

"Had  not  the  Christian  Church  at 
this  time  existed  the  whole  world 
must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  mere  brute 
force.  The  Church  alone  possessed  a 
moral  power,  it  maintained  and  pro- 
mulgated the  idea  of  a  precept,  of  a 
law  superior  to  all  human  authority; 
it  proclaimed  that  great  truth  which 
forms  the  only  foundation  of  our  hope 
for  humanity,  namely,  that  there 
exists  a  law  above  all  human  law, 
which  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  whatever  reason,  the  law  cf 
God,  or  what  not,  is  in  all  times  amd 
in  all  places  the  same  law  under  dif- 
ferent names." 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Gettysburg 

Speech. 

By  Gideon  Judd  Carpenter, 


[This  interview  was  dictated  to  me 
by  Gideon  Judd  Carpenter,  who,  at 
ten  years  of  age,  was  a  messenger  boy 
for  Gahisha  Grow,  father  of  the 
Homestead  bill.  He  also  acted  as  mes- 
esnger  boy,  or  page,  for  Mr.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State  in  President  Lin- 
coln's cabinet.  Mr.  Carpenter's  fath- 
er was  first  cousin  to  Secretary  Se- 
ward. Mr.  Carpenter  says  he  was 
large  for  his  age  and  very  well  edu- 
cated for  a  boy  of  ten  years. 

The  interview  was  had  at  Mr.  Car- 
penter's seed  shop  on  the  22nd  day  of 
July,  1916,  in  Provo,  Utah.  We  give 
it  in  his  own  language.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter said  that  he  sat  about  ten  feet 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  entire 
proceedings. — Alice   Louise   Reynolds.] 

•  "Galiisha  Grow,  father  of  the 
Homestead  bill,  was  speaker  of  the 
House  from  1861  to  1863.  I  was 
messenger  boy,  or  pa^e,  for  Mr. 
Grow,  and  very  often  delivered 
messages  at  the  White  House. 
There  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  freqiient- 
Iv.  Many  times  I  played  with  Tad, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  youngest  son,  on  the 
White  House  lawn.  I  went  to 
school  with  Tad  during  the  winter 
of  1863.  I  was  present  at  several 
important  cabinet  meetings,  amonir 
others,  the  meeting  that  decided 
when  the  Emancipation  proclama- 
tion should  be  issued.  In  speaking 
of  the  Emancipation  proclamation 
Presi  lent  Lincoln  said  it  would 
make  a  present  of  liberty  to  four 
million  on  Jan.  1,  1863.  There 
were  difFerenoes  of  opinion  in  the 
cabinet  as  to  the  effect  this  procla- 
mation would  have.  Secretary  Se- 
ward thous:ht  it  might  lead  to 
trouble  with  England.    Mr.  Grow, 


Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, favored  it. 

"After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, in  1863, 1  was  connected  with 
the  'New  York  Tribune'  as  special 
messenger  for  several  of  their  re- 
porters. Henry  B.  Richardson,  and 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  ex- 
plorers, were  of  the  number. 

"I  arrived  in  Washington,  Nov. 
16,  1863,  for  a  short  visit.  I  found 
that  a  large  number  of  people  were 
going  to  Gettysburg  to  attend  the 
f^edication  of  grounds  for  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  In  company  with 
Secretary  Seward,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  the  trip.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  dining  cars  and 
no  railroad  eating  houses,  and  I 
bad  to  carry  the  lunch  basket.  The 
train  was  made  up  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  that  day  and 
a^e,  members  of  the  cabinet,  for- 
e),^n  ambassadors,  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  generals  of  the 
army.  United  States  Senators,  and 
members  of  Congress. 

We  left  Washington  about  8:30 
in  the  morning.  The  President  an^ 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  several 
newspaper  reporters,  one  of  them 
Whitelaw  Reid,  were  in  the  private 
car  furnished  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  company.  At  Balti- 
more Edward  Everett  came  into 
the  car  and  seated  himself  some 
four  or  five  seats  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

There  was  also  attached  at  that 
point  two  car  loads  of  New  York 
soldiers  and  the  celebrated  Marine 
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band  from  Fort  McHenry.  Mr. 
Lincoln  seemed  sad  and  had  very 
little  to  say  for  some  time.  Finally 
he  brightened  up  and  told  several 
interesting  stories.  The  locomo- 
tive attached  to  the  train  was  a 
heavy  one  and  we  were  obliged  to 
stop  every  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes to  "wood  up,"  as  We  spoke  of 
it  in  those  days.  Wood  yards  were 
to  be  found  all  along  the  line. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  we  had  luncheon,  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  eating  out 
of  the  same  lunch  basket.  We  also 
had  a  carpet  bag  partially  filled 
with  snow  apples,  which  was  passed 
around  among  the  passengers." 

I  asked  Mr.  Carpenter  how  he 
knew  that  the  apples  were  snow 
aoples,  and  he  replied  that  he  car- 
ried them  to  the  station  and  on  to 
the  cars. 

"As  soon  as  luncheon  was  over 
Mr.  Lincoln  glanced  over  and  saw 
Mr.  Everett.  This  seemed  to  call 
to  his  mind  the  fact  that  he  had 
rfot  yet  written  his  Gettysburg 
soeech.  Lyin^  on  the  seat  by  the 
si^e  of  Mr.  Seward  was  some  of 
the  paper  used  for  wrapping  up  the 
luncheon.  He  asked  Mr.  Seward 
to  pass  him  a  piece  of  it.  He  took 
the  paper  and  then  began  searching 
in  his  pockets  for  a  lead  pencil, 
finally  finding  one  with  the  end 
chewed  off.  (Mr.  Lincoln  was  al- 
ways chewing  pencils.)  He  took 
another  glance  at  Mr.  Everett  and 
began  writin,g.  About  that  time  we 
stopped  at  a  wood  yard,  and  Mr. 
Seward  noticed  some  pieces  of 
wood  lying  by  the  track  and  re- 
auested  me  to  hand  one  of  them  to 
the  President.  I  got  one  about 
eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve 
inches  wide. 

"He  wrote  for  a  few  moments 
then  let  the  board  fall  at  his  side 
and  the  paper  to  the  floor.    It  was 


done  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to 
say  that  it  was  too  much  for  him 
to  attempt  to  write  a  speech  that 
would  be  presentable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  distinguished  orator  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Edward  Everett. 
Finally,  he  stooped  down  and  pick- 
ed up  the  paper  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  About  ten  o'clock  that 
evening  I  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
room,  and  found  him  engaged  in 
copying  his  speech  on  foolscap. 

"In  the  morning  about  ten  o'clock 
the  vast  audience  was  assembled  on 
the  slope  of  Gettysburg.  A  stand 
had  been  erected  of  rough  boards 
draped  with  flags,  and  on  the  plat- 
form were  many  distinguished 
guests.  Mr.  Everett,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  United 
States  senator,  ambassador  to  Eno:- 
land,  and  president  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, was  the  orator  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Everett  spoke  for  two  hours  or* 
more.  All  that  admiring  critics 
have  ever  said  of  the  brilliancy  and 
the  elegance  of  his  eflFort  is  in  the 
main  true.  His  denunciation  of  the 
South  was  painful  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
as  any  observer  might  have  seen 
from  the  expression  of  his  face.  At 
the  close  of  Mr.  Everett's  Address 
he  was  greeted  with  rounds  of  ap- 
plause from  20,000  people. 

"Then  the  tall  ungainly  figure  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  upon  the 
nlatform.  He  was  six  feet  in 
height,  his  clothes  hung  loosely 
upon  his  person,  and  his  walk  was 
somethin,e  of  a  shuffle.  He  seemed 
greatly  frightened  at  first ;  his  voice 
was  very  low.  A  titter  through 
the  audience  evinced  the  fact  that 
there  were  those  who  ridiculcl  his 
being  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"But  as  he  continued  speaking  his 
awkwardness,  in  a  measure,  disap- 
peared; he  drew  himself  up  and 
raised  his  voice  so  that  it  might  be 
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heard  by  that  vast  audience.  Soon 
profound  quiet  prevailed.  Not  a 
murmur  could  be  heard  except  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  At  the  close 
of  Lincoln's  address  there  was  no 
applause,  merely  a  dead  silence, 
that  seemed  like  a  benediction. 

"Mr.   Everett  came   forward   to 
greet  Mr.   Lincoln.      Mr.   Lincoln 


complimented  Mr.  Everett  on  the 
great  oration  he  had  that  day  de- 
livered. Mr.  Everett  said  in  sub- 
stance: 'Mr.  Lincoln,  you  are  the 
person  who  should  be  compliment- 
ed. You  said  more  in  five  minutes 
than  I  have  said  in  two  hours.  Your 
speech  will  live  when  mine  is  for- 
gotten/ '* 


A  Man  of  My  People. 

By  D,  W,  Cummings. 


VL 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Stan's 
room  at  the  mill  and  got  his  fath- 
er's address  in  Denver.  I  sent  a 
telegram  immediately  and  Mr.  Far- 
rell  arrived  at  our  farm  within 
thirty  hours.  He  came  in  an  auto- 
mobile from  Salt  Lake  and  ap- 
peared greatly  agitated.  I  could 
understand  that,  for  I  knew  from 
Stan  that  the  two  were  greatly  at- 
tached. We  made  a  bed  for  him 
in  the  same  room  with  Stan,  and  I 
think,  with  the  exception  of  meal- 
times and  periods  for  short  walks, 
he  never  left  it.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  trained  nurse  was  in 
constant  attendance. 

I  conceived  a  great  liking  for  him 
and  he  for  me.  I  found  his  per- 
sonality as  big  as  the  reputation  he 
had  for  business  leadership,  and  he 
possessed  manv  charming  traits  that 
were  not  implied  by  that  reputation. 
He  was  affable,  efficient,  pleasing^  in 
appearance  and  of  great  breadth  of 
thought  and  information.  He  loved 
the  modern  Sports,  did  not  hesitate 
over  a  slang  word  or  two,  and  yet 
showed  the  culture  of  a  collesre  ed- 
ucation supplemented  by  years  of 
observant  study. 


We  had  many  hours  of  conver- 
sation, for  Stan,  poor  fellow,  re- 
mained unconscious  or  nearly  so 
for  over  a  week,  and  we  two  spent 
long  periods  at  his  bedside.  I 
counted  it  a  rich  experience,  for 
the  man  brimmed  with  entertaining 
views  and  odd  bits  of  information. 
We  roamed  over  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  and,  of  course,  religion 
was  touched  upon  several  times.  I 
soon  discovered  where  Stan  got  his 
agnostic  leaning,  for  Mr.  Farrell, 
in  a  brief  way,  gave  the  frankest, 
sanest  criticism  of  a  belief  in  God 
I  have  ever  heard.  I  did  hot  argue 
that  point  with  him,  for  I  soon  felt 
approaching  a  discussion  of  religion 
which  it  would  tax  all  my  powers 
to  uphold.  And  that  was  to  argue 
the  question  of  intermarriage,  as  il- 
lustrated with  painful  concreteness 
by  Stan  and  Catheryn. 

My  task  came  to  me  on  the  fifth 
night  of  Stan's  illness.  At  that  time 
he  reached  a  perilously  low  state, 
becoming  delirious  and  raving  ve- 
hemently about  Catheryn  and  Mr. 
de  Per.  Mr.  Farrell,  at  first,  list- 
ened with  puzzled  amazement,  until 
Stan  had  said  enough  to  give  him 
a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  situation. 
He  asked  me  to  explain  further  and 
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I  did  so  reluctantly.  He  listened 
gravely  and  at  first  made  no  com- 
ment 

But  as  Stan's  ravings  increased 
in  violence  and  his  condition  g^ew 
worse  and  worse,  Mr.  Farrell  be- 
gan throwing  out  bitter  little  com- 
ments. 

"What  a  price  to  pay,  Stan  boy, 
for  a  lot  of  twentieth  centurv  big- 
otry!" 

And  again: 

"Religious  fanatics  are  running 
true  to  form,  even  in  modern 
America !" 

A  hot  retort  rushed  to  my  lips, 
but  the  sight  of  Stan's  flushed  face 
and  the  sound  of  his  anguished 
pleading  to  Catheryn  took  all  anger 
from  me  and  I  passed  the  remarks 
in  silence.  But  I  remembered  them, 
and  made  vow  to  answer  them  with 
a  proper  pride. 

My  opportunity  came  with  the 
dawn.  As  the  first  g^ey  light 
crept  through  the  window  Stan 
seemed  to  grow  calmer.  Within  a 
short  time  his  temperature  had 
dropped  out  of  the  danger  zone  and 
he  slept.  We  stood  by  his  bedside 
watching  him  gradually  sink  into 
peaceful  unconcsiousness  and  then 
both  of  us  drew  back  with  a  deep 
sigh.  The  nurse  left  the  room.  Mr. 
Farrell  walked  to  the  window, 
threw  the  blind  clear  up  and  took 
in  three  or  four  deep  breaths  of  the 
cool  morning  air.  Then  he  turned 
to  me,  his  face  drawn  and  stern. 

"It  was  horrible,  Ted.  As  a  'Mor- 
mon/ how  can  you  justify  it?" 

"You  seem  to  imply  that  this  un- 
fortunate situation  Is  a  logical  re- 
sult of  'Mormonism',"  I  returned 
boldly. 

"Isn't  it?"  he  demanded  with 
raised  eyebrows. 

"Not  entirely,"  I  returned 
cooly.  "If  everybody,  concerned 
had  obeyed  the  precepts  of  'Mor- 


monism',  Mr.  Farrell,  it  wouldn't 
have  happened." 

^*You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  if 
Catheryn,  like  a  good  little  saint, 
had  snubbed  my  impetuous  son, 
Cupid  would  have  been  whipped  in 
the  first  round !"  he  offered  sneer- 
ingly. 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  I  kept  my 
temper. 

"I  mean  more  than  that,"  I  said 
evenly.  "If  Mr.  de  Fer  had  handled 
the  situation  as  a  'Mormon'  father 
should,  Catheryn  would  have  pulled 
herself  out  of  the  trouble.  Then 
Cupid  would  have  lasted,  say  three 
rounds,  and  he  and  your  impetuous 
son  would  have  left  the  field, 
maimed  a  bit  perhaps,  but  not  ser- 
iously hurt." 

"You  don't  defend  Mr.  de  Fer?" 
he  said  with  some  surprise  and  a 
trifle  more  respect  in  his  tone. 

"I  do  defend  his  opposition  to  the 
match,  but  I  don't  his  way  of  break- 
ing it  up.  You  see,  Mr.  Farr^ell, 
Catheryn  never  would  have  let  Stan 
care  so  much  had  not  every  ounce 
of  stubbornness  in  her  nature  been 
aroused  by  the  way  her  grandfather 
acted." 

And  then  I  told  him  briefly  the 
succession  of  events  that  had  led 
to  the  catastrophe  on  the  lake  and 
the  unhappy  condition  of  his  son. 
He  listened  attentively  and,  I  think, 
tempered  his  harsh  judgment  of  me 
and  my  people.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished, he  sat  for  several  moments, 
in  deep  thought.    Then  he  said: 

"But  it  all  comes  back  to  a  very 
old,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
strong  argument  against  every 
form  of  organized  religion.  This 
devotion  to  creed  breaks  many  a 
heart." 

"I  must  differ  with  you,"  Mr. 
Farrell,"  I  answered  earnestly. 
"It  may  be  one  of  the  evils  of  re- 
ligion from  your  point  of  view  but 
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it  isn't,  strictly  speaking,  a  sound 
argument  against  religion.  You 
might  just  as  well  condemn  a  man 
for  being  a  Frenchman  just  because 
he  is  standing  in  three  feet  of  icy 
mud  in  a  trench  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  having  his  head  blown  off 
by  a  German  shell.  To  get  him  out 
of  the  trench  you  would  probably 
have  to  show  him  that  being  a 
Frenchman  is  of  itself  a  foolish 
condition.  For  as  long  as  he  is  a' 
true  Frenchman,  he  will  stay  in 
that  trench;  just  so,  as  long  as  I 
am  a  true  'Mormon',  I  will  con- 
demn intermarriage,  even  at  the  ter- 
rible expense  of  two  very  dear 
friends. 

"You  must  go  deeper  than  mere- 
ly to  point  out  the  suffering  which 
faith  in  his  religion  causes,  to  con- 
vince an  intelligent  *Mormon*  that 
he  is  wrong.  You  have  got  to  go 
back  to  fundamental  principles 
which,  Fm  afraid,  appxear  to  have 
only  a  remote  connection  with  the 
love  troubles  of  Stan  and  Cath- 
eryn." . 

"That's  a  big  contract,  but  I  may 
take  it  up  with  you  some  day,"  he 
responded  with  a  slight  smile.  "But 
what  about  the  hundreds  of  o):her 
young  people  that  face  Catheryn's 
and  Stan's  problem  every  day?" 

"If  they  are  true  men  and  wom- 
en, they  will  solve  it  in  the  one  and 
only  way,"  I  answered  firmly.  "To 
every  generation  its  strugsfle,  Mr. 
Farrell.  The  'Mormon'  pioneers 
fought  Missouri  mobocrats,  starva- 
tion on  the  plains,  wild  Indians,  and 
the  barrenness  of  the  desert.  They 
won,  and  we  honor  them. 

"To  us  has  come  a  different  fight. 
We've  got  to  meet,  day  by  day,  year 


in  and  year  out,  fine,  lovable  men 
and  women,  joining  with  them  in 
business,  in  education,  in  civic  life 
and  human  service,  and  yet  remain 
absolutely  distinct  from  them.  We 
must  be  courteous,  brotherly,  com- 
panionable, and  yet  we  must  pre- 
serve intact  a  virile  faith  and  the 
integrity  of  our  people.  We  have 
accepted  the  heritage  of  our  fath- 
ers.   We  must  guard  it  worthily." 

"Ted,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  slowly, 
when  I  had  finished,  "you.  have  too 
much  brains  to  make  me  character- 
ize your  words  as  religious  emo- 
tionalism. I  think  I  shall  look 
further  into  this  thing  called  *Mor- 
monism'." 

"I  wish  you  would,"  I  burst  out 
boyishly. 

The  laugh  that  followed  was  cut 
short  by  a  low  moan  from  Stan. 
We  both  walked  softly  to  the  bed- 
side, and  gazed  at  the  invalid.  As 
we  did  so,  a  deep  gravity  fell  upon 
us.  Presently,  Mr.  Farrell  turned 
to  me  with  a  dawning  fear  in  his 
eyes: 

"Ted,  it's  hard  enough  for  well, 
strong  people  to  make  that  fight. 
But  what  of — of  Stan,  when  he  has 
to  face  it — in  this  condition !" 

I  shrank  back  at  his  question. 

«I^I  don't  know,  Mr.  Farrell!" 
I  cried,  despairingly.  "We  must — 
find  a  way  out !" 

"We  will!"  he  groaned  out  be- 
tween clenched  teeth.  "He's  always 
had  everything  he  wanted  because 
he's  always  made  good.  And — 
he'll  have  that  girl  if  he  wants 
her!" 

The  fierce  love  and  the  iron  will 
of  a  strong  man  were  behind  those 
words,  but — would  they  prevail  ? 


(to  be  continued.) 
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Can  you  suggest  something  new  to 
serve  with  a  light  meat  or  chicken 
course,  aside  from  cranberry  or  cur- 
rant jelly? — Kathryn. 

A  very  refreshing  relish  and  garnish 
to  serve  with  such  a  course  is  small 
individual  molds  of  very  tart  lemon 
jelly,  in  which  are  nu>lded  a  few  nut 
meats.  Tint  the  jelly  to  carry  out 
any  color  scheme. 

"Pearl." — An  honored  guest  is  seat- 
ed at  the  right  of  host  or  hostess  .  If, 
at  the  table,  only  four  or  six  are 
seated  the  honored  guest  could  be 
placed  at  the  end  opposite  the  host, 
the  thought  is  that  he  be  not  far 
enough  removed  from  the  host  to  pre- 
vent a  pdeasant  conversation  in  a  sub- 
dued tone. 

(2)  "The  Up-to-Date  Waitress,"  by 
Janet  M.  Hill,  price  $1.55  postpaid,  will 
give  yoir  all  the  information  asl^ed  for 
on  the  several  topics.  "The  Blue 
Book  of  Etiquette  for  Women,"  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Harcourt,  price  75c, 
deals  with  topics  other  than  dinners 
and  luncheons. 

(3)  A  very  good  book  on  sewing, 
giving  precise  instructions  on  the  use 
of  the  needle,  etc.,  is  "Educational 
Ncedlecraft," -price  $1.00,  by  Swanson 
and  Macbeth.  Another  very  great 
help  for  the  sewing  room,  is  the 
school  tablets  on  sewing,  price  50c. 
For  ordinary  sewing  the  tablet  used 
in  the  fifth  \or  sixth  grade  would  be 
the  correct  one  to  order. 

Either  of  the  above  are  for  sale  at 
the  Dcseret  News  Book  Store,  or 
Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store. 

"Bride-to-be." — Announcements  are 
not  sent  out  until  the  day  of,  or  the 
day  following  the  wedding. 

(2)  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  bride  to  carry  a  bouquet,  al- 
though if  a  reception  be  held  it  is 
custoinary.     If   the    bride   be     going 

•  away  immediately  after  the  ceremony, 
no  bouquet  is  necessary,  but  she  may 
wear  flowers. 

(3)  The  wedding  linen  is  usually 
marked  with  the  bride's  maiden  name, 
rather   than    that  of  her    future  sur- 


na|ne.  As  long  as  it  lasts  it  will  be  a 
reminder  to  her  of  the  happy  associa- 
tions of  her  passing  girlhood  arfd  early 
young  wifehood. 

Please  give  me  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  small,  inexpensive  book  on 
needlework. — Mrs.  Mac. 

"Needlecraft,"  a  small  monthly 
magazine  for  twenty-five  cents  per 
year,  gives  all  the  new  designs  in 
crochet,  tatting,  embroidery,  etc.  Ad- 
dress, "Needlecraft,"  Augusta,  Maine. 

Can  you  suggest  some  interesting 
books  for  small  boys  and  girls. — 
Mother. 

Your  letter  came  too  late  for  the 
Christmas  publication,  but  I  herewith 
submit  some  very  good  books  for 
children.  "Favorite  Fairy  Tales  Re- 
told," by  Julia  Darrow  Cowles.  All 
the  tales  portray  the  triumph  of  some 
moral  quality,  and  the  most  deserving 
win  the"  greatest  prize.  Price  75c.  The 
"Red  Book"  series,  price  25c.  "The 
Sandman  Stories,"  price  $1.00.  "The 
Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag,"  by  Seton. 
50c.  "Rob  and  His  Friends,"  25c. 
"Beautiful  Joe,"  35c.  "The  Way  to 
the  House  of  Santa  Clause,"  by  Bur- 
nett,, price  $1.00. 

What  are  "military  brushes?" — 
Daisy. 

"Military  brushes"  is  the  name  oT  a 
pair  of  brushes  for  the  hair — the  two 
of  a  kind,  oblong  in  shape,  with  good 
bristles  set  in  ebony  or  hardwood. 

What  does  "beat,"  "stir,"  "cut"  and 
"fold"  mean  in  a  recipe. — Elva. 

"Beating"  means  to  mix  over  and 
over,  letting  the  bowl  of  the  spoon 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  mixing  bowl 
and  carry  the  mixture  to  the  opposite 
side.  By  beating  lots  of  air  is  en- 
closed. "Stirring"  means  to  stir  the 
mixture  round  and  round  until  the 
materials  are  thoroughly  mixed!  or 
blended.  "Folding"  and  "cutting" 
mean  to  turn  the  mixture  over,  cut 
down  and  lift  up,  and  so  repeating 
unt'l  the  mass  is  blended,  but  the  air 
cells  are  unbroken. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


GUIDE  WORK. 

We  urge  again  that  Senior  Class 
Leaders  make  the  lessons  on  "Latter- 
c^ay  Saint  Teachings"  reach  as  tar  as 
possible  the  individual  lives  of  our 
members.  It  is  suggested  that  each 
evening,  by  way  of  review,  one  or  two 
questions  such  as  the  following  be 
asked:  What  tests  of  faith  have  come 
to  you  this  year?  How  have  you  met 
them?  Have  you  observed  more 
faithfully  than  before  the  teachings 
of  the  Gospel?  Have  you  been  loyal 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  Authorities 
thereof?  Do  you  ask  yourself  at  the 
close  of  each  day. — What  have  I  done 
or  left  undone  this  day  of  which  I 
need  to  repent?  Have  you  overcome 
any  bad  habit  or  formed  any  good  one 
during  this  season?  Do  you  often  re- 
call your  baptism  and  the  covenants 
made  therein?  What  does  it  mean  to 
you  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  each 
Sabbath?  Do  you  pay  an  hofiest  tith- 
ing? (These  questions  may  be  asked 
for  silent  thought  if  not  for  oral  an- 
swer). 


ENLISTMENT  WORK. 

The  Enlistment  work  should  be 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
you  did  not  succeed  in  enrolling  all  of 
the  girls  in  your  ward  in  the  M.  I.  A. 
by  the  end  of  19.16,  make  an  effort  to 
do  so  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  important  feature  of  our  Special 
Activity  work  is  the  contest  in  public 
speaking.  This  is  the  only  event 
which  will  be  brought  to  the  final  try- 
outs  at  the  June  Conference,  of  1917. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  very  large  number 
of  young  people  will  participate  in  this 
contest. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  OFFER. 

Remember  the  special  contest  in 
dramas,  stories,  and  poems,  for  which 
prizes  are  being  offered  by  the  Fair- 
banks studio.  See  Journal,  September, 
1916,  and  January,  1917. 
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We  Need  the  Old. 


It  is  splendid  to  see  men  and 
women  who  have  passed  three  score 
years  and  ten  strong jenough  to  take 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  They  are  indeed  blest  who 
can  actively  serve  up  to  the  time  of 
their  passing,  but  what  of  those 
who  must  be  carefully  nurtured  and 
cared  for,  whose  days  of  work  are 
over — have  they  no  place  in  the 
great  scheme  of  things?  Are  they 
a  hindrance,  an  uncompensated  bur- 
den to- their  loved  ones? 

We  often  dwell  upon  the  hard- 
ships of  old  age — the  failing  pow- 
ers, the  physical  weaknesses,  the  ills 
of  the  ■  flesh, — but  do  we  dwell 
enough  upon  the  compensations? 
The  Old  are  of  the  world  yet  they 
dwell  apart  from  it.  The  busy, 
restless,  anxious  years  of  earlier 
life  are  but  a  memory.  The  quiet, 
reflective,  waiting  years  are  filled 
with  sweet  thoughts  and  tender  an- 
ticipations. The  glamour  of  life 
has  ceased  to  allure,  temptations 
have  lost  their  power,  the  great 
realities,  God's  goodness,  the  assur- 
ance of  eternal  life  are  uppermost. 


The  thoughts  of  busy,  useful  years 
full  of  service  to  friends,  to  chil- 
dren, to  the  Father's  work  give 
peace.  The  assurance  of  a  reunion 
with  those  loved  ones  "gone  before" 
is  a  comforting  anticipation. 

Is  not  the  influence  of  such  men 
and  women  an  asset  to  any  com- 
munity? Are  they  not  helping  to 
generate  consideration,  tenderness, 
gentleness,  faith,  love?,  Are  they 
not  causing  the  young  to  pause  and 
consider  what  life  is  worth  while? 
What  will  count  when  the  reaping 
time  of  age  shall  come?  What  will 
bring  peace  when  the  hair  is  sil- 
vered, the  step  slow,  the  hand" 
feeble?  Ah,  yes,  we  need  the  Old. 
We  need  the  wisdom  of  their  years 
of  long  experience.  ,  We  need  their 
unshaken  faith.  We  need  their  un- 
wavering trust. 

God  bless  these  veterans  in  life's 
battle.  May  their  days  among  us 
be  sweet  because^ of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  them,  because  of  our  re- 
spectful heeding  of  their  teachings, 
because  of  our  loving  ministering 
to  their  comforts. 
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Latter-day  Saint  Teachings. 

LESSON  XI. 
Missionary  Service. 

(For  Tuesday,  March  6,     or  Sunday,  March  11.) 

"Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed." — Gal.  1-8. 

licly  oppose  your  Church,  that  I 
consider  it  altogether  bad:  on  the 
contrary,  I  find  in  it  much  to  ad- 
mire. Your  missionary  system,  for 
instance,  is  most  admirable.  Not 
only  is  it  a  benefit  to  the  Church  to 
have  thousands  of  young  men 
preaching  free  of  cost,  but  it  is  an 
excellent  experience  for  the  young 
men  educationally." 

"Indeed,  then  why  don't  you  call 
your  young  men  on,  missions?" 
asked  the  president. 

**We  do,  but  they  won't  go,"  was 
the  reply. 

Preparation  and  Qualification. 
A  well-taught  Latter-day  Saint  boy 
grows  up  with  the  ambition  "to  go 
on  a  mission."  This  is  an  incentive 
to  improve  himself  that  he  may  be 
a  credit  to  the  Church.  It  is  a  rea- 
son for  specializing  in  certain  stud- 
ies, as  public  speaking,  vocal  mu- 
sic, modern  languages.  It  encour- 
ages habits  of  thrift  and  industry  in 
order  that  means  may  be  saved  for 
financing  the  hoped-for  mission. 
Most  vital,  however,  is  the  spir- 
itual preparation — the  gaining  of  a 
testimony  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
gospel.  In  order  that  all  its  young 
people  may  be  perfected  in  theory, 
and  practice,  and  in  doctrine — in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God — the  Church  provides 
auxiliary     organizations,     Church 


Obligation  to  Preach — Author- 
ity. The  missionary  system  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  is  operated  without 
a  salaried  clergy — it  is  self-sustain- 
ing. To  proclaim  the  Gospel  is  a 
sacred  obligation  resting  upon  the 
mem»bers  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
There  is,  however,  an  order  which 
must  be  observed — no  man  or  wom- 
an may  preach  officially  until  called 
and  ordained  by  proper  authority. 

"A.nd  how  shall  they  preach  except 
they  be  sent?"  **Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  acting  in  the  authority  which 
I  have  given  you,  baptizing  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "Again,  I 
say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  not  be  given 
tt>  any  one  to  go  forth  to  preach  my 
gospel,  or  to  build  up  my  Church,  ex- 
cept he  be  ordained  by  some  one  who 
has  authority."*" 

The  necessity  of  possessing  di- 
vine authority  to  call  people  to 
travel  and  preach  without  price  is 
demonstrated  by  this  episode: 

A  certain  minister,  who  had 
spent  years  preaching  against 
"Mormonism,"  was  by  chance 
thrown  into  the  company  of  a  stake 
president.  He  remarked:  "J  sup- 
pose you  think  that  because  I  pub- 
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school  courses,  and  correspondence 
missionary  courses. 

*'And  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  love, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of 
God,  qualify  him  for  the  work.  Re- 
member faith,  virtue,  knowledge,  tem- 
perajice,  patience,  brotherly  kindness, 
godliness,  charity,  numility,  dili- 
gence."^ 

Missionary  Spirit.  This  inci- 
dent, related  by  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  European  mission, 
illustrates  the  true  missionary 
spirit.  A  group  of  released 
elders  hal  arranged  to  take  a  tour 
to  Paris,  Rome,  Berne,  etc.,  before 
returning  home.  Among  them  was 
an  elder  who  had  labored  in  Ger- 
many three  years.  Though  this  ex- 
airsion  wouH  cost  only  twenty-five 
f'ollars.  he  signified  his  intention 
to  forego  it.  Questioned  by  the 
president  for  the  reason,  he  an- 
swered, "I  do  not  wish  to  incur  ex- 
tra expense,  because  it  has  been 
f^ifficult  for  my  people  to  send  me 
money  for  missionary  purposes.'' 
The  advanta<2res  of  travel,  and  how 
small  the  amount  compared  with 
the  opportunities  afforded  were 
pointed  out,  without  avail.  Just 
then  a  call  came  for  two  mission- 
aries to  go  into  the  interior  of 
Austria.    The  question  was  askei, 

"Brother ^ — ,  is  it  possible  for 

vou  to  go  Into  Austria  to  preach 
the  Gospel?"  Without  hesitation 
the  answer  came,  "Yes,  I  will  go.*' 
"But  you  will  have  to  learn  a  new 
dialect  and  stay  at  least  a  year." 
'That's  all  right,  Vm  ready  to  start 
today."  "You  could  not  aflFord 
twenty-five  dollars  for  travel ;  this 
mission  will  cost  you  many  times 
that."  "I  am  not  justified  in  using 
money  from  the  sacrifices  of  my 
loved  ones  for  my  own  profit,  but 
I  am  justified  in  using  it  in  the 
service  of  God." 


Manner  of  Preaching. 

"And  ye  shall  go  forth  in  the  power 
of  my  Spirit,  preaching  my  Gospel, 
two  by  two,  in  my  name,  lifting  up 
your  voices,  as  with  the  voice  of  a 
trump,  declaring  my  word  like  un^o 
angels  of  God."  "And  thou  shalt  do  it 
with  all  humility,  trusting  in  me,  re- 
viling not  against  revilers,  And  of 
tenets  thou  shalt  not  talk,  but  thou 
shalt  declare  repentance  and  faith  on 
the  Savior  and  remission  of  sins  by 
baptism  and  by  fire,  yea  even  the  Holy 
Ghost."  "Proclaiming  my  word 
among  the  congregations  of  the 
wicked,  not  in  haste,  neither  in  wrath 
nor  with  strife.  Neither  he  idle,  but 
labor  with  your  might."*' 

Lady  Missionaries.  The  first 
lady  missionaries  were  married 
women,  appointed  to  accompany 
their  hus^bands,  mainly  to  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  to  teach  and  train  the 
native  women.  Nineteen  years  ago 
two  young  ladies  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  First  Presidency  to  per- 
form missions  in  England.  They 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
go  unaccompanied  by  husbands  and 
to  devote  all  their  time  to  preach- 
ing. Since  then  increasingly  large 
numbers  are  called  yearly.  There 
have  been  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  in  the  last  five  years.  The 
lady  missionary's  sphere  is  less 
broad  than  her  brother's,  because 
she  does  not  hold  the  Priesthood, 
but  there  are  phases  of  the  work 
in  which  she  has  the  advanta^^e. 
When  tracting  ip  a  large  city,  a 
lady  gains  admission  to  many 
homes  closed  to  elders.  Honest 
hearted  women  whose  husbands  or 
fathers,  suspicious  of  strange  men, 
object  to  their  having- Gospel  con- 
versations with  elders,  are  per- 
mitted to  learn  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  lips  of  the  lady  missionary.  Per- 
haps her  greatest  field  of  usefulness 
is  among  the  sisters  of  the  branch. 
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holdingf  cottage  meetings  to  discuss 
Gospel  subjects  as  related  to  wom- 
an's life.  Recent  converts  need 
much  instruction,  sympathy,  and 
encouragement. 

A  young  lady,  however,  may  do 
vastly  more  harm  than  good  in  the 
mission  field  unless  she  is  discreet. 
She  should  understand  that  many 
pleasures  and  practices,  legitimate 
at  home,  are  out  of  place  there.  She 
must  lay  aside  the  frivolities  of  life 
studying  to  make  her  manner,  her 
speech,  her  dress,  her  mode  of  liv- 
ing conform  to  the  most  rig^d 
standards  of  propriety.  This  is  nec- 
essary because  she  is  aw^iy  from 
the  protection  of  home,  the  chaper- 
onage  of  mother,  sisters,  and 
friends;  and  because  having  been 
called  and  set  apart  by  the  Priest- 
hood, she  stands  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ's  Church,  a  Saint 
whose  character  and  conduct  should 
be  above  reproach.  She  must  tem- 
porarily submerge  the  normal  im- 
pulse toward  love  and  courtship, 
firmly  repulsing  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  men.  She  must  learn 
to  trust  the  advice  of  those  who 
preside  over  her,  cheerfully  con- 
forming to  the  regime  and  strictly 
obeying  the  rules  of  the  conference. 
If  the  young  women  of  Zion  would 
be  more  circumspect  in  their  con- 
duct at  home,  living  their  religion 
strictly,  they  would  more  perfectly 
fit  themselves  for  the  varied  ex- 
periences of  missionary  service — 
experiences  which  bring  to  the 
earnest  girl  pleasures  undreamed 
of. 

Work  at  Home.  "And  it  be- 
cometh  every  man  who  has  been 
warned,  to  warn  his  neighbor."' 
The  Latter-day  Saint  who  neglects 
opportunities  to  teach  the  Gospel  to 
neighbors    and     acquaintances     at 
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home  falls  short  of  his  duty.  Pre- 
cept is  an  effective  instructor  but 
example  is  more  powerful.  If  it 
could  be  said  in  truth  none  in  the 
Church  break  its  commandments, 
the  conversion  of  the  world  would 
be  simpler.  A  branch  of  home  mis- 
sionary work  of  infinite  importance 
is  teaching  the  Gospel  through  the 
auxiliary  organizations  to  the  chil- 
(!ren  of  the  Saints.  In  this  field 
women  are  efficient,  devoted,  and 
self  sacrificing.  They  possess  the 
missionary  spirit  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  other  churches. 

Bureau  of  Information.,"!  came 
here  an  enemy,  I  go  away  a  friend,*' 
is  the  spirit  of  many  travelers  leav- 
ing Temple  grounds,  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  "Bureau"  built  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Church,  is  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  of  vis- 
itors, and  for  the  distribution  of 
free  literature.  Through  the  mis- 
sionary work  done  by  the  "Bureau" 
tourists  are  given  authentic  answers 
to  questions,  their  hearts  are  soft- 
ened toward  the  people,  prejudice 
is  removed,  and  they  become  de- 
fenders rather  than  opponents  of 
the  faith.  Editors  and  correspond- 
ents write  interesting  and  friendly 
accounts  of  visits  here,  later  open- 
ing their  columns  to  the  elders  to 
refute  slanderous  statements.  Trav- 
eling missionaries  are  accorded  a 
respectful  hearing  in  street  meet- 
ings, greeted  cordially,  and  often 
are  invited  to  the  homes  of  people 
who  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  "Bureau." 

Fruits  of  Missionary  Work. 
Through  its  missionary  system  the 
Church  membership  has  increased 
in  less  than  a  century,  to  half  a 
million.  The  Church  organization 
is  recognized  as  more  compact,  ef- 
ficient, and  stronger  than  that  of 
any  other  relig^ious  body.  It  gathers 
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its  converts  to  Zion  multiplying 
spiritual  values  in  their  lives.  It 
comforts,  guides,  and  enlightens 
them  through  prayers,  dreams,  vis- 
ions, and  ministering  angels.  It 
unites  the  Saints  in  bonds  of  love 
and  friendship,  governing  them  in 
every  relationship  of  life.  The 
Church  has  given  birth  to  splendid 
systems  of  education  and  philan- 
thropy while  it  utilizes  ^very  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  energy  for  the 
community  betterment.  The  best 
fruits  of  its  missionary  system  is  a 
pure  and  enlightened  manhood  and 
wcmianhood  and  a  broadened  family 
circle  interest.  The  following  illus- 
trates this :    Brother  H ^ — '  gave 

a  discoures  on  "Turkey  and  the 
Probable  Effects  of  the  War." 
Having  spent  seven  years  in  Tur- 
key as  a  missionary  he  understands 
the  conditions  and  spoke  of  them  in 
a  statesmanlike  manner,  -according 
unstinted  praise  to  the  people. 
"But,"  «aid  he,  "there  are  good  peo- 
ple everjrwhere.  I  had  a  son  on  a 
mission  in  Japan.  Since  obtaining 
first  hand  information  about  this 
nation  he  holds  the  Japanese  in 
highest  esteem.  I  now  have  a  son 
on  a  mission  in  New  Zealand;  he 
writes  of  the  interesting  history, 
traditions,  and  customs  of  the 
Maoris,  representing  them  as  a 
praiseworthy  race.  Another  son  of 
mine  is  performing  a  mission  in 
South  Africa.  He  acquaints  me 
with  the  wonders  there,  an(l  de- 
clares that  these  people  are  highly 
deserving."  For  broadening,  in- 
structing, and  elevating  the  fam- 
ilies of  Zion  what  could  equal  mis- 
sionary experiences  such  as  these? 
The  thought  of  the  world  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  having  drifted  far 
from  the  truth,  is  being  brought 
back  by  the  plain  teachings  of  in- 
spired missionaries.  That  God  is 
an    essence — everywhere    and   no- 


where— was  disproved  by  His  ap^ 
pearance  to  Joseph '  Smith  in  the 
form  of  a  glorified  personal  Being. 
According  to  the  harsh  teachings  of 
predestination  God  "had  predes- 
tined some  men  and  angels  to  ever- 
lasting life,  while  others^  He  had 
ordained  to  everlasting  death,  and 
that  not  because  of  any  good  or  evil 
they  had  done  or  might  do,  but  be- 
cause He  had  so  willed  it."  Mod- 
ern revelation  teaches,  "God  did 
elect  or  predestinate  that  all  those 
who  would  be  saved  must  be  saved 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  through  obe- 
dience to  the  Gospel."  Christianity 
said  there  was  neither  resurrection 
nor  Salvation  for  the  heathen  peo- 
ples ;  "Mormon"  missionaries  teach 
that  all  who  die,  the  unjust  as  well 
as  the  just,  will  be  resurrected  and 
that  the  heathen  peoples  who  knew 
no  law  will  be  redeemed.^  The  re- 
pellant  doctrine  that  unbaptized  in- 
fants are  lost  to  heaven  is  corrected 
by  the  new  revelation,  "Little  chil- 
dren are  holy,  being  sanctified 
through  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ."  "Little  children  are  alive 
in  Christ  even  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  *  *  *  He  that 
supposeth  that  little  children  need 
baptism,  is  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity."*  The 
errors  of  belief  out  of  which  grew 
the  practice  of  celibacy  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is  thus  controverted: 
"Whoso  forjbiddeth  to  marry  is  not 
ordained  of  God,  for  marriage  is 
ordained  of  God  unto  man."*  In  the 
holy  temple  the  Priesthood  has  au- 
thority to  unite  husband  and  wife 
for  time  and  eternity.  Such  mar- 
riages endure  forever,  making  the 
family  relation  permanent.  And 
some  day  the  whole  world  will  sing 


/Doc.  and  Cov.  45:54. 
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this  new  song,  "What  do  we  hear 
in  the  Gospel  which  w«  have  re- 
ceived? 'A  voice  of  gladness,  a 
voice  of  mercy  from  heaven ;  and  a 
voice  of  truth  out  of  the  earth ;  glad 
tidings  for  the  dead ;  a  voice  of 
gladness  for  the  living  and  the 
dead ;  glad  tidings  of  great  joy/  "» 


«Doc.  and  Cov.  128:19. 


DISCUSSION. 

1.  Show  wherein  our  missionary 
system  differs  from  that  of  the  world. 

2.  What  good  results  have  followed 
rhe  custom  of  catting  lady  mission- 
aries? 

3.  Relate,  if  you  can  obtain  it, 
some  faith-promoting  experience  of  a 
lady  missionary. 

4.  What  missionary  service  can  you 
perform  at  home? 

5.  Wherein  are  converts  benefited 
by  obeying  the  counsel  to  gatner  to 
Zion? 


LESSON  XII. 
The  Protection  of  the  Gospel. 

(For  Tuesday,  March  13,  or  Sunday,  March  18.) 

"Wherefore,  lift  up  your  hearts  and  rejoice,  and  gird  up  your  loins,  and 
take  upon  you  my  whole  armor,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  evil  day. 
having  done  all  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand.  Stand,  therefore,  with  your 
loins  girt  about  with  truth,  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and 
your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  o/  peace,  which  I  have  sent 
my  angels  to  commit  unto  you,  taking  the  shield  of  faith  where>yith  ye  shall 
be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked; 

"And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  my  Spirit  which  I 
will  pour  out  upon  you,  and  my  word  which  I  reveal  unto  you,  and  be  agreed 
as  touching  all  things  whatsoever  ye  ask  of  me.  and  be  faithful  until  I  come 
^nd  ye  shall  be  caught  up,  that  where  I  am  ye  shall  be  also."« 


"The  Truth  Shall  Make  You 
Free."  The  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  desiefned  to  bring  man  to 
perfection,  hence  it  teaches  him  to 
avoid  the  darkness  and  to  seek  the 
li,<Tht.  It  i^ives  him  laws  for  his 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual welfare.  Not  only  does  it 
teach,  but  it  carries  with  its  teach- 
ing's a  force,  a  power  that  moves 
man  to  live  riehteously.  Its  prom- 
ise, made  by  the  Master,  to  those 
who  walk  in  its  wavs  is,  "You  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  When  the  Tews 
objected  to  Jesus  apnlying-  this  to 
them,  sayingf,  "We  be  Abraham's 
seed  and  were  never  in  bondage  to 
any  man ;  how  sayest  thou,  ye  shall 


he  made  free?"  the  answer  was, 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the 
servant  of  sin."^  In  this  statement 
is  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Gospel.  It  teaches 
right-living",  it  exhorts  those  who 
hear  its  message  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness.  If  they  do 
so  they  are  free  from  the  bondage 
of  sin.  They  know  the  .truth  and 
it  makes  them  free,  for  this  know- 
ing means  not  merely  mental  in- 
formation, but  the  knowing  that 
comes  through  doing.  He  alone 
knows  the  truth  in  its  full  and  com- 
plete sense  who  lives  the  truth.  He 
who  knows  the  truth  is  protected 
more  perfectly  than  is  the  knight 
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clad  in  chain  armor  for,  "His 
strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten 
because  his  heart  is  pure/' 

EUich  Gospel  Teaching  a  Pro- 
tection. Blessed  are  all  those  who 
live  the  Gospel  of  Christ  for  their 
minds  are  illumined,  and  their 
spirits  enlarged.  The  Gospel  may 
be  compared  to  everlasting  arms 
stretched  out  to  shelter  and  save 
all  who  will  come  within  their  shel- 
tering fold.  It  calls  to -repentance 
those  who  have  sinned.  It  takes 
the  penitent  into  the  cleansing  wa- 
ters of  baptism  and  washes  away 
their  sins.  It  blesses  them  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
"quickens  all  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, increases,  enlarges,  expands, 
and  purifies  all  the  niitural  pas- 
sions and  affections,  and  adapts 
them  by  the  gift  of  wisdom,  to  their 
lawful  use.  It  (the  Holy  Ghost) 
inspires,  develops,  cultivates,  and 
matures  all  the  fine-toned  sympa- 
thies, joys,  tastes,  kindred  feelings, 
and  affections  of  our  natures.  It  in- 
spires virtue,  kindness,  goodness, 
tenderness,  gentleness,  and  charity. 
It  develops  beauty  of  person,  form, 
and  features.  It  tends  to  health, 
vigor,  animation,  and  social  feeling. 
It  develops  and  invigorates  all  the 
faculties  of  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual man.  It  strengthens  and 
gives  tone  to  the  nerves.  In  short, 
it  is,  as  it  were,  marrow  to  the  bone, 
joy  to  the  heart,  light  to  the  eye, 
music  to  the  ears,  and  life  to  the 
whole  being.  "'^  The  Gospel  has  as 
its  source  of  power  the  Priesthood 
which  blesses  and  strengthens,  and 
points  out  the  way  to  life  everlast- 
ing. The  Gospel  exhorts  to  prayer 
and  thus  are  the  Saints  kept  in 
communion  with  the  Father  and 
safcg^uarded  from  evil. 

^Parley  P.  Pratt.  "Key  to  Theol- 
ogy," pp.  96-97  (4th  ed.) 


The  Gospel  protects  from  the 
sins  that  follow  in  the  train  of  idle- 
ness. The  Lord  says  "the  idler 
shall  not  have  place  in  the  Church, 
except  he  repents  and  mends  his 
ways."''  The  gospel  teaching  on 
work  has  dignified  all  labor.  It  has 
protected,  from  caste,  from  envy, 
from  selfishness.  If  fully  carried 
out  it  would  solve  the  labor  ques- 
tion which  is  perplexing  the  world. 
It  would  bring  employer  and  em- 
ployee together  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood.. 

The  Gospel  warns  from  the  sins 
of  covetousness,  pride,  hatred, 
strife,  envy.  It  exalts  the  virtues  of 
honesty,  sobriety,  integrity,  long- 
-suffering-, gentleness. 

God  gave  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
for  the  safeguarding  of  His  chil- 
dren physically,  mentally,  and  spir- 
itually.. It  protects  from  the  evils 
of  tobacco,  liquor,  coffee,  and  tea 
Those  who  obey  it  are  to  run  and 
not  be  weary,  and  to  walk  and  not 
faint,  and  the  destroying  angel  is  to 
pass  them  by  as  the  children  of 
Israel  and  not  slay  them. 

The  Sabbath  is  given  to- refresh 
spiritually  and  physically.  Men 
and  women  are  exhorted  to  meet 
together  often  on  His  holy  day  and 
partake  of  the  Sacrament.  Physical 
rest  and  spiritual  growth  are  thus 
accomplished.  The  Gospel  safe- 
guards those  who  accept  it  by 
teaching  moderation :  it  warns  from 
excesses,  from  overwork,  from  ex- 
tremes. The  Gospel  extends  to 
those  who  enter  Temples  the  pro- 
tection of  garments  that  are  to 
cover  their  bodies  and  protect  them 
from  harm. 

The  Gospel  a  Protection  from 
the  Social  Evil.  The  body  is  very 
sacred  to  those,  who,  through  the 
revelations  of  the    Father,  realize 
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the  purpose  of  the  ^arth  life,,  to 
those  who  know  that  the  body  will 
be  resiirrected  and  that  the  body 
and  the  spirit  make  the  soul  of 
man.  Joseph  Smith  made  known 
that  "those  who  have  tabernacles 
have  power  over  those  who  have 
not,"  and  that,  "The  spirits  in  the 
eternal  world  are  like  the  spirits  in 
this  world.  When  those  spirits 
have  con>e  into  this  world  and  re- 
ceived tabernacles,  then  died,  and 
again  have  risen  and  received  glori- 
fied bodies,  they  will  have  an  ascen- 
dency over  the  spirits  who  have  no 
bodies,  or  kept  not  their  first  es- 
tate, like  the  devil.  The  punishment 
of  the  devil  was  that  he  should  not 
have  a  habitation  like  men."' 

The  Father  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  body  must  be  kept  holy.  Among 
the  laws  given  to  ancient  Israel 
many  look  to  the  maintaining  of 
bodily  health  and  purity.  Among 
the  "shalt  nots"  thundered  from 
Mount  Sinai  tsre  have,  "Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery."  So  abhor- 
rent was  the  sin  that  those  found 
guilty  were  stoned  to  death  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  law.  When  a 
guilty  woman  was  brought  before 
the  Master  He  ordered,  "Let  him 
that  is  guiltless  cast  the  first  stone," 
thus  showing  that  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  men 
had  passed  away.  But  He  admon- 
ished the  sinful  woman  to  go  and 
sin  no  more.  And  then  to  show 
that  not  only  the  deed  but  the 
thought  also  w^s  sinful  He  said, 
"He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her  hath  already  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  in  his 
heart."  And  the  punishment  is  they 
shall  deny  the  faith,  they  shall  not, 
have  the  Spirit,  and  if  they  repent 
not  they  shall  be  cast  out.^  / 

^Gems  276. 

/Doc.  and  Gov.  63:16;  42:23. 


The  results  of  sexual  immorality 
are  so  frightful  that  it  is  strange 
people  are  not  afraid  to  sow  for 
such  reaping  as  will  surely  come  to 
them — in  this  life  mental  and  spir- 
itual decay  and  physical  degener- 
acy, and  in  the  life  to  come  loss  of 
place  and  power.  "If  a  man  com- 
mit adultery  he  cannot  receive  the 
celestial  kingdom  of  God.  Even  if 
he  is  saved  in  any  kingdom,  it  can- 
not be  the  celestial  kingdom,"  said 
the  Prophet  of  the  last  dispensa- 
tion. Creative  power  is  man's  high- 
est privilege;  God's  anger  is  kin- 
dled against  those  who  prostitute  it. 

The  Gospel  by  its  teachings  of 
purity  safeguards  those  who  will 
heed  its  message.  It  holds  aloft  a 
single  standard  of  morals  for  both 
men  and  women.  It  teaches  5ts 
inen  and  boys  to  be  as  pure  as  its 
women  and  girls.  It  holds  sexual 
immorality  second  only  to  murder. 
This  teaching  has  preserved  the  vast 
majority  of  its  men  in  purity  and 
thus  the  women  of  the  Church  have 
been  wonderfully  protected  for  in 
the  world  wives  have  often  been  in- 
nocent victims  contracting  socia) 
diseases  from  their  husbands.  Sex- 
ual diseases  are  almost  unknown 
among  the  "Mormon"  people.  A 
physifian  remarked  when  contem- 
plating this,  "If  'Mormonism'  had 
no  other  excuse  for  its  existence 
than  its  teachings  on  purity,  it  could 
give  a  good  reason  for  its  being." 

The  Gospel  a  Protection  to  the 
Unborn.  The  Church  has  taught 
the  sacredness  of  life  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crime  of  murdering 
unborn  children  and  hence  its  wom- 
en have  looked  on  this  sin  with 
abhorrence.  It  has  emphasized  that, 
"Children  are  an  heritage  from  the 
Lord."  To  the  Latter-day  Saint 
motherhood  is  a  sacred  boon  and 
blest  indeed  are  those  women  who 
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have  many  children  given  to  them 
of  the  Lord.  The  Gospel  further 
protects  the  unborn  by  training 
those  who  shall  prepare  tabernacles 
for  them  in  the  laws  of  purity  and 
righteousness ;  in  making  them 
sense  the  responsibilities,  obliga- 
tions, and  privileges  of  life.  It 
makes  men  and  women  realize  that 
they  do  not  live  unto  themselves 
alone  but  that  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  may  suffer  if  they  sin. 

The  Gospel  a  Protection  from 
Ignorance,  and  Turmoil,  and 
Strife.  The  Gospel  protects  from 
ignorance.  It  holds  aloft  a  banner 
graven  on  one  side  with  the  words, 
"The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence" 
and  on  the  other  with,  "Man  cannot 
be  saved  in  ignorance."  It  prom- 
ises, "He  that  keepeth  His  com- 
mandments receiveth  truth  and. 
light  until  he  is  glorified  in  truth 
and  knoweth  all  things."  "That 
which  is  of  God  is  light;  and  he 
that  receiveth  light  and  continueth 
in  God,  receiveth  more  light,  and 
that  light  groweth  brighter  and 
brighter  until  the  perfect  day."' 

Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  bul- 
warks of  strength  and  protection. 
The  Gospel  exhorts,  "Seek  ye  dili- 
gently and  teach  one  another  words 
of  wisdom ;  yea  seek  ye  out  of  the 
best  books,  words  of  wisdom,  seek 
learning  even  by  study  and  also  by 
faith."*  Wisdom  and  great  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  even  hidden 
treasures  are  for  those  who  keep 
the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

The  Gospel  protects  from  turmoil 
and  strife.  Its  invitation  from  the 
Master  is,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest." 

Protection  of  the  Gathering. 
The  principle  of  gathering  which 

rDoc.  and  Cov.  93:28;  50:24. 
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has  characterized  this  great  Latter- 
day  work  so  strongly  is  another 
great  protection  ttiat  the  Gospel 
brings.  The  Father  has  called  His 
people  out  of  the  world  that  they 
shall  not  partake  of  its  sins  and 
plagues,  and  that  they  may  be 
taught  in  His  ways  and  walk  in  His 
paths  that  when  the  times  of  war 
and  pestilence  and  famine  shall 
stalk  abroad  in  the  land  .there  might 
be  one  place  of  peace  and  safety 
and  plenty. 

The  voices  of  mesengers  have 
sounded  in  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  nations  repeating, 
"Come  out  of  her,  O  ye  my  people 
that  ye  partake  not  of  her  sins," 
and  together  have  those  who  have 
recognized  the  voice  of  the  true 
shepherd  replied,  "Come,  let  us  go 
up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob." 

Thev  protection  of  Zion's  walls 
has  been  about  these  gathered  ones. 
The  watchcare  of  Israel's  God  has 
been  over  them. 

Conclusion.  Those  who  draw 
near  to  God  are  safe-sheltered,  for 
He  draws  near  to  them  to  direct,  to 
protect,  and  to  abudantly  bless 
them.  The  Gospel  brings  the  Crea- 
tor and  His  children  together  in  a 
sacred  relationship.  Bkst  are  all 
those  who  have  covenanted  to  serve 
the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart, 
and  who  have  kept  their  covenants. 
Such  are  shielded  here  and  are 
"worthy  of  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory"  here- 
after. 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  will  the  truth  do  for  those 
who  live  it?  How  does  it  make  them 
free? 

2.  Name  some  Gospel  laws  and 
show  how  they  protect  those  who  live 
them. 

3.  How  does  "the  gathering"  pro- 
tect? 
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Literary  Lesson. 

LESSON  V. 
Lyrics  by  Wordsworth. 

(For  Tuesday,  March  20,    or  Sunday,  March  25.) 


Wordsworth  is  very  generally 
thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  pre- 
eminently the  great  nature  poet  of 
England.  In  order  to  understand*  a 
little  more  clearly  just  what  such  a 
statement  may  mean,  the  student 
should  read  carefully  the  section  on 
nature  as  a  special  subject  in  poet- 
ry and  the  section  on  Wordsworth 
(Seward,  Narrative  and  Lyric 
Poems,  p.  436/.,  and  p.  445  ff,). 
There  the  author  discusses  the  vari- 
ous approaches  to  nature  and  the 
various  ways  of  treating  nature. 
No  other  English  poet  has  dis- 
played so  keen  and  so  ?ure  a  recog- 
nition of  the  influence  of  nature  in 
shaping  meVi's  inner  lives,  and  so 
lively  an  appreciation  of  nature  as 
a  means  of  interpreting  life  to  man. 
Wordsworth's  was  a  kindred  feel- 
ing for  nature— a  soul-response  to 
the  heartbeats  of  the  soul  of  nature. 

A  A  Group  of  Nature  Poems: 
—"The  Daffodils"  (p.  230),  "To 
the  Cuckoo"  (p.  240),  "Nature  and 
the  Poet"  (p.  244),  "The  Reaper" 
(p.  254),  "My  Heart  Leaps  Up 
When  I  Behold"  (p.  255). 

Read  these  poems  through,  then 
find  and  read  the  notes  to  them  in 
Seward's  "Narrative  and  Lyric 
Poems."  Reread  the  poems.  Make 
an  outline  for  yourself  from  which 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  these  poems 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  already  discussed  in 
the  previous  four  lessons. 

B.     Ode  to  Duty  (p.  358). 

1.  Justify  the  selection  for  poet- 
ical treatment  of  moral  ideals  such 


as  those  discussed  in  this  ode.  (See 
note,  p.  426). 

2.  Study  the  poem  carefully 
from  the  point  of  view  of  questions 
4  and  5  in  division  B  of  lesson  IIL 

3.  How  do  the  moral  ideals  here 
upheld,  accord  with  those  taught 
in  the  Gospel? 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
poet  as  prophet? 

C.  Intimations  of  Immortality 
(p.  360). 

This  ode  requires  serious  and 
earnest  study.  Read  it  over  care- 
fully. Read  also  the  discussion  of 
it  in  the  note  on  p.  427.  Reread 
the  poem  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
marking  the  divisions  in  structure, 
and  striving  to  get  the  meaning  of 
every  Jine ;  as,  for  example, 

"A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought 

relief, 
And  I  again  am  strong." 

After  getting  the  full  meaning 
and  force  of  the  poem  by  close  re- 
reading, summarize  the  message  of 
it.  What  is  it  Wordsworth  tries  to 
convey?  What  relation  does  the 
title  bear  to  the  message?  How 
does  the  message  accord  with  your 
own  intimations  of  immortality? 
How  does  it  accord  with  Gospel 
doctrine? 

As  a  poem,  how  nearly  does  this 
ode  fulfill  the  requirements  of  our 
definition  of  poetry?  Compare 
questions  4  and  5,  division  B,  les- 
son HI).  How  do  you  justify  the 
poetical  treatment  of  such  serious. 
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abstract  problems?  How  does  the 
structure  of  the  poem  fit  the  theme 
and  the  tone  of  the  treatment? 
Imagine  the  same  thoughts  cast  in 
the  form  of  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
Which  form  do  you  think  would 
convey  more   successfully   such   a 


message  as  this?    Wherein  lies  the 
real  beauty  of  this  ode? 

Note:  As  a  final  exercise  in  this 
course  each  student  should  try  to 
write  a  poem  in  the  form  that  has 
most  impressed  her.  The  poems 
should  be  read  and  discussed  in 
class. 


Stepping  Stones  to  Faith. 

LESSON  XI. 

Spirituai  Experiences  of  Mutual  Improvement  Girls. 
(For  Tuesday,  March  6,  or  Sunday,  March  11.) 


"Be  thou  humble,  and  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  lead  thee  by  the  hand, 
and  give  thee  answer  to  thy  pray- 
ers."- 

Introduction.  That  the  same 
blessings  exist  in  our  Church  to- 
day that  existed  in  the  Church  of 
former  days  has  been  fully  proven 
in  these  lessons.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  every  law  lived  brings 
its  own  reward,  according  to  the 
spirit  and  faith  manifested  in  liv- 
ing that  law. 

For  example :  A  girl  may  really 
^et  on  her  knees  and  go  through 
the  form  of  praying  with  her  lips, 
but  unless  her  heart  and  mind  are 
in  the  prayer  and  unless  she  feels 
that  God  is  all-powerful  and  will 
answer  her  petition  according  to 
His  righteous  will,  she  may  not  re- 
ceive an  answer. »  The  Latter-day 
Saint  girl  should  do  right  because 
it  is  right,  and  should  live  the  laws 
of  God  unselfishly,  trusting  in  Him 
for  the  result;  remembering  that 
He  loves  her  always  and  will  never 
forget  her  or  forsake  her. 

The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned 
for  repose, 

1  will  not,  I  cannot  desert  to  his 
foes; 

Ihat  soul  though  all  hell  should  en- 
deavor to  shake, 

I'll  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake.** 


The  following  testimonies  have 
been  sent  to  us  from  our  Mutual 
girls. 

A  Test  of  Faith.*  "Barely  two 
years  have  passed  since  I  was  bap- 
tized into  the  fold  of  Christ,  during 
which  time  I  have  been  tr^ed, 
troubled,  and  persecuted  more  than 
in  the  whole  of  my  previous  life. 
However  I  have  never  been  hap- 
pier than  during  that  time. 

"Loving  justice  and  fair  play,  I 
investigated  the  doctrines  of  our 
much  maligned  Church,  and  after 
many  prayers  and  earnest  study,  I 
became  convinced  that  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  preached  and  practiced 
the  Gospel,  as  our  Savior  taught  it. 
I  admit  that  I  was  somewhat  of  a 
coward.  I  would  lie  awake  nights 
wondering  what  would  befall  me  if 
I  accepted  it. 

"I  knew  that,  if  I  would  not  re- 
tard my  progress  in  this  life  or  in 
the  life  to  come,  I  must  be  true  to 
my  Heavenly  Father.  At  last  I 
made  up  my  mind.  I  told  my  fam- 
ily, friends,  and  pastor  of  my  in- 
tentions to  join  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  My 
family,  all  excepting  my  dear  moth- 
er   who    was    good    and    broad- 


flDoc.  &  Cov.,  Sec.  112:  10. 
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minded  in  everything,  upbraided  me 
severely;  my  friends  ignored  me, 
and  my  pastor  said  that  the  "Mor- 
mons'* would  tell  me  that  if  I  did 
not  go  to  Utah  I  would  go  to  hell. 
Next  day  he  rang  me  up  on  the 
telephone  to  tell  me  to  visit  his 
home  no  more — he  could  not  have 
a  "Mormon'*  girl  in  his  house.  It 
seemed  so  strange  to  me,  when  I 
was  striving  for  something  better, 
highen  and  nobler  than  I  possessed 
that  all  should  turn  against  me — 
that  I  should  be  dropped  from  the 
association  of  life-long  friends.  I 
was  tempted  to  own  that  I  was 
foohsh  in  the  step  I  had  taken,  that 
it  was  more  than  I  could  bear ;  but 
with  a  cry  to  my  Heavenly  Father 
for  help  and  a  'Get  thee  behind  me 
Satan,'  I  determined  to  go  forth 
arfd  serve  Qod  in  the  way  I  knew 
He  loves  best. 

"I  left  the  shores  of  dear  old  Eng- 
land, May  31st,  1916,  and  sailed  for 
Zion.  Though  my  family  and 
friends  were  against  me,  though 
fears,  doubts,  and  taunts  were  many 
and  great  as  to  our  safe  passage 
during  these  troublous  times,  I 
knew  of  a  surety  that  we  should 
reach  Zion  in  perfect  safety,  which 
we  did,  after  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  journey." 

An  Instance  of  Healing.*  "In 
the  Spring  of  1908  Olive  Beck- 
stead  was  taken  very  ill.  A  physi- 
cian was  called  in  to  diagnose  her 
case.  First  he  said  she  had  rheum- 
atism, later  a  nervous  break-down, 
and  then  heart- failure. 

"However,  his  medicine  did  not 
help  her  and  finally  she  became 
paralized.  For  two  months  she  lay 
unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 

"Realizing  that  her  case  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  critical  she 


♦Told  by  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Holt,  Prcs. 
Jordan  Stake  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 


refused  to  any  longer  take  the  doc- 
tor's prescription  and  relied  en- 
tirely on  the  administrations  of  the 
elders  who  frequently  visited  her. 
"One  day  the  M.  I.  A.  girls  held  a 
testimony  meeting  at  her  home.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  Olive  asked 
her  mother  if  she  might  not  be 
washed  slnd  anointed  by  three  of 
the  sisters,  whom  she  named.  In 
the  evening  she  was  administered 
to  by  the  elders  and  the  following 
day  washed  and  anointed.  A  day 
or  two  after  the  ordinance  had 
been  performed  she  felt  a  tingling 
in  her  toes  and  then  in  her  fingers 
and  to  her  joy  jound  that  she  was 
able  to  niove  a  little.  In  a  few  more 
days  she  was  able  to  dress  herself 
and  comb  her  own  hair. 

"Needless  to  say  that  the  doctor 
was  very  much  surprised  and  espe- 
cially when  she  pointed  to  the  un- 
touched bottles  of  medicine.  Sister 
Olive  Beckstead  is  well  to-day.  She 
is  our  organist,  also  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  and  Stake  Secre- 
tary of  Religion  Class." 

A  Little  Girl  Healed.*  "When 
our  sister  Mary  was  six  months  old 
she  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
her  head  which  caused  a  severe  case 
of  Cholera  Infantum.  Aunty. 
Mama's  sister,  worked  all  night 
with  her  to  keep  her  spine  from 
being  aflFected,  Mama  called  in  the 
elders  who  administered  to  her  sev- 
eral times  and  everything  that 
could  be  done  with  home  remedies 
was  resorted  to.  For  a  day  or  two 
she  seemed  to  improve  but  her  im- 
provement was  not  lasting.  She  be- 
gan to  grow  worse  and  became  so 
bal  that  the  neighbors  when  they 
came  in  would  shake  their  head's 
in  a  very    mournful  manner,    and 

*Told  by  Evelyn  Slade,  Agnes 
Sladc,  Fcarl  W.  Preside,  Rcdmcsa, 
Colorado. 
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some  said  that  if  she  got  well  she 
would  have  a  defective  mind. 

One  night  mama  called  us  chil- 
dren to  the  bedside;  they  thought 
little  Mary  was  dying.  Mama  had 
a  feeling  that  it  was  the  power  of 
the  evil  one  seeking  to  destroy  Hitx 
so  she  sent  for  Brothers  William 
Halls  and  Lewis  Burnham.  Broth- 
er Halls  rebuked  the  evil  spirit 
from  her  body  and  mama  felt  it 
leave  her  and  go  out  of  the  door. 
She  was  healed  almost  instantly." 

A  Remarkable  Expcricncie.* 
**My  mother,  Lucy  Stringham 
Grant,  had  been  very  ill  for  many 
months.  One  morning  the  family 
were  called  together  and  told  that 
she  was  dying.  I  took  the  oil  an  1 
asked  my  father  to  administer  to 
her.  He  seemed  reluctant  about  do- 
ing it  but  I  insisted,  and  so  he  per- 
fomied  the  ordinance  but  instead 
of  praying^  for  her  recovery  he  ded- 
icated her  to  the  Lord.  I  was  only 
twelve  years  old  but  I  umlerstood 
that  my  father  had  not  adminis- 
tered to  my  mother  as  I  wished  him 
to.  and  so  I  immediately  left  the 
room  and  went  to  my  own  and 
prayed  that  God  would  heal  her.  As 
I  was  praying  a  voice  said  to  me, 
*In  the  death  of  your  mother  the 
will  of  the  Lord  will  be  done.'  I 
was  comforted  from- that  moment 
and  soon  a  beautiful  spirit  pervad- 
ed the  house.  A  half  hour  later  my 
mother  passed  away  and  then  I  told 
my  father  and  other  members  of 
the  family  of  the  answer  to  my 
prayer. 

"Years  afterward  at  a  meeting 
where  my  father  was  speaking  I 
heard  him  tell  this  incident,  and 
then  add  something  that  I  had 
never  before  heard.  He  said: 
*\fter  I  had  anointed  my  wife  for 
her  death,  I  saw  the  effect  it  had 

TiAi\    by    Mrs.    Lucy    Grant    Can- 
non, Salt  Lake  City. 


upon  my  little  girl  and  so  I  called 
upon  the  Lord  and  told  Him  that  I 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  His 
hand  in  the  death  of  my  wife  but 
I  could  not  bear  the  thought  that 
the  faith  of  my  little  girl  should  be 
shaken  in  His  Almighty  Power.  So 
I  pleaded  with  the  Lord  to  manifest 
to  her  that  it  was  His  will  that  her 
mother  should  go.' " 

Sustained   by   Divine   Power.* 

"A  year  ago  the  doctors  of  Oak- 
land, California,  advised  an  oper- 
ation on  my  throat  for  the  benefit 
of  my  hearing  which  has  been  de- 
fective for  a  number  of  years. 
After  receiving  a  blessing  from 
President  Robinson  of  the  Cali- 
fornia mission,  I  prepared  for  the 
operation. 

"Two  years  previous  to  this  time 
the  severest  trial  of  my  life  had 
come  in  the  death  of  my  dear 
mother — when  her  beautiful  eyes 
which  were  always  filled  with  love 
and  sympathy  for  me  and  whose, 
beauty  had  made  this  life  a  heaven 
were  closed  in  their  final  sleep.  It 
seemed  then  that  even  the  beauties 
of  nature  were  changed — ^the 
flowers  had  lost  their  varied  colors 
and  fragrance,  the  tints  of  our 
glorious  sunsets  did  not  seem  to 
blend,  and  even  the  sweetest  songs 
of  our  little  birds  did  not  bring 
music  to  my  ears.  Each  day  I 
wished  and  even  prayed  that  my 
work  here  might  soon  be  finished, 
that  I  could  go  to  my  dear  mother. 
When  preparations  for  the  opera- 
tion were  completed  and  I  was 
placed  upon  the  table  in  the  hospital 
my  last  thoughts  were,  *If  I  don't 
live  through  the  operation  I  shall 
be  happy  with  my  mother.'  This 
thought  took  away  every  fear  which 
had   been   mine   in   previous  oper- 
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ations.     When  the  work  was  fin- 
ished I  was  taken  to  my  room  and 
placed  in  bed.    I  soon  became  con- 
scious and  recognized  the  doctors 
and    nurses    who    were    standing 
around  me,  but  the  aenesthetic  had 
weakened  my  heart;  my  body  stif- 
fened  and  I  felt    that  death    was 
near.    At  this  critical  moment  I  of- 
fered a  secret  but  fervent  prayer  to 
my  Heavenly  Father  in  these  very 
words :    *If  my  work  is  not  finished 
restore  me.    If  it  is  finished  I  am 
willing  to  go.'    When  the  test  came 
I  was  willing  to  obey  our  Father's 
will.     The  moment   I   uttered  the 
first  words  of  my  prayer,  a  curtain 
seemed  to  roll  back  from  above  the 
upper  part  of  my  bed  and  revealed 
a    bright    light     immediately    sur- 
rounding me. '  In  this  light,  stand- 
ing on  my  left  was  a  personage 
dressed  in  white.    His  face,  which 
was  thoughtful  but  sad,  rested  upon 
his  left  hand.    He  listened  earnest- 
ly to  every  word  of  my  prayer  and 
when  he  heard  me  say,  'If  my  work 
is  not  finished  I  am  willing  to  stay,' 
a  sweet  smile  came  to  his  face,  his 
hand  dropped  to  his  side,  and  he 
nodded  his  head  as  if  to  say  to  me, 
*Tf   you   are   willing   to   obey   our 
Heavenly  Father,  you  shall  be  re- 
stored as  the  elders  have  promised 
you,  and  permitted  to  finish  your 
work.'    After    looking  at  me  thus 
for  a  few  moments  he  disappeared. 
He  had  not  spoken  a  word  to  me 
that  I  could  hear  but  left  me  with 
the  assurance  that  I  should  recover. 


A  heavenly  influence  surrounded 
me  for  days  and  gave  me  new  hopes 
and  desires.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  wonderful  exper- 
ience I  felt  that  the  personage  re- 
ferred to  was  a  messenger  sent  to 
convey  my  spirit  to  the  spirit-world 
if  I  still  desired  to  leave  my  mis- 
sion unfinished  and  go  to  my  moth- 
er ;  or,  he  was  to  give  me  comfort 
if  I  were  willing  to  do  my  best  even 
under  the  burden  of  my  sorrow. 
The  messenger  may  have  been  my 
father  who  died  during  my  infancy. 
"Since  the  operation  I  have  fully 
recovered  my  strength  and  the  Lord 
has  opened  the  way  for  me  to  get 
several  hundred  names  of  my  fath- 
er's family  and  to  do  the  work  in 
the  temple  for  many  of  them.  My 
joy  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  my 
Church-work  can  only  be  felt  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
glorious  cause."  ' 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Repeat  quotation  at  head  of  this 
lesson. 

2.  Give  a  special  instance  where 
living  a  law  of  the  Gospel  has  brought 
the  promised  blessing. 

3.  Memorize  the  verse  from  one 
of  our  popular  hymns. 

4.  In  cases  of  serious  sickness  do 
you*  think  we  should  send  for  the  El- 
ders in  the  first  place,  or  should  we 
wait  until  we  think  the  person  is  go- 
ing to  die? 

5.  What  do  you  find  remarkable  in 
Sister  Lucy  Grant  Cannon's  experi- 
ence? 

6.  Let  M.  L  A.  Girls  relate  exper- 
iences. 


LESSON    XII. 
Spiritual  Experiences  of  Mutuallmprovcmcnt  Girls  (Continued). 

(For  Tuesday,  March  13,    or  Sunday,  March  18.) 


Testimonies  that  Prayers  arc 
Answered.*  "On  the  eleventh  of 
May,  1916,  I  was  taken  severely  ill. 


*ToId     by    Iva    Langford, 
City.  Utah. 
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Parents  and  kind  friends  did  all 
they  could  and  also  called  in  the 
elders  who,  after  praying,  admin- 
istered to  me ;  but  nothing  relieved 
the  severe  pain.     A  physician  was 
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sent  foi  who  had  operated  on  me 
six  months  before  and  he  felt  sure 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  my 
relief  except  another  operation. 
However,  owing  to  my  weak  con- 
dition he  did  not  like  to  undertake 
it  and  said  he  preferred  to  try  some 
other  means  first,  flis  treatment 
continued  for  one  week  but  I  grad- 
ually grew  worse  and  experienced 
no  relief  only  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  morphine.  The  elders 
came  day  and  night  to  administer 
to  me,  but  apparently  to  no  avail  as 
I  was  rapidly  sinking.  Two  more 
physicians  were  called  for  consulta- 
tion and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
I  had  but  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
to  live  and  that  chance  depended  on 
an  operation.  I  was  then  so  weak 
that  I  did  not  care  to  live  and  suffer 
longer ;  but  my  parents  were  plead- 
ing for  me  to  submit,  and  so  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May  I  was  put  on 
the  operating  table  in  our  own 
home,  as  I  was  too  weak  to  be 
taken  to  the  hospital. 

"The  physicians  asked  all  present 
to  exercise  their  faith,  as  they  were 
afraid  I  would  not  be  able  to  stand 
the  ordeal.  Special  prayers  were 
oflFered  in  the  adjoining  room  and 
in  several  homes  in  our  ward.  I 
was  on  the  table  four  hours  and 
fifty  minutes,  when  I  was  put  back 
in  my  bed  with  little  hope  for  re- 
covery. After  twenty  hours  thfe 
physicians  left  saying  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  live.  I  was  then 
having  sinking  spells  and  while  in 
one,  it  seemed  that  my  spirit  left 
my  body,  for  I  was  shown  my 
grandfather,  brother,  and  sister, 
and  a  host  of  relatives  and  friends 
that  had  passed  from  this  life,  and 
the  beautiful  place  they  were  in.  I 
wanted  to  stay  with  them  but  my 
grandfather  told  me  that  they  had 
intended  taking  me  with  them,  but 
the  faith  and  prayers  that  had  been 


exercised  in  my  behalf  had  been  so 
great  my  life  would  be  spared  for  a 
time.  When  I  came  to  myself,  I 
told  my  parents  where  I  had  been, 
and  of  the  beautiful  experience 
which  had  been  mine. 

"From  that  time  I  started  to  im- 
prove. It  is  now  eleven  weeks  since 
the  operation  and  I  ^m  up  and  get- 
ting well  and  strong.  This  is  not 
only  a  living  testimony  to  me,  but 
to  all  who  knew  of  my  serious  con- 
dition." 

An  Abnormal  Growth  Removed 
by  Faith.*  "In  about  the  yeai 
1900,  a  friend  of  mine  had  a  growth 
come  upon  her  forehead.  The 
parents  of  the  child,  becoming 
alarmed,  consulted  a  physician  who 
said  it  must  be  removed  by  an  oper- 
ation which  might  prove  quite  a 
serious  thing  to  undertake.  Her 
parents  had  faith  that  the  little  girl 
could  be  healed,  so  would  not  con- 
sent but  called  in  her  grandfather 
and  another  elder.  They  adminis- 
tered to  the  child  and  asked  the 
Lord  that  the  growth  might  grad- 
ually disappear.  The  growth  which 
was  about  the  size  of  a  raspberry 
and  of  a  bright  red  color  began  to 
diminish  and  within  a  few  weeks 
was  entirely  gone,  leaving  no  scar." 

Healed  by  Fasting  and  Prayer.* 
"I  have  always  believed  in  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  its  power  I  have 
seen  manifested  many  times.  One 
incident  I  will  relate:  My  mother 
was  taken  very  ill  and  was  at 
death's  door  for  several  days.  The 
elders  had  administered  to  her  an  1 
the  physician  had  done  all  that  he 
could.  One  day  he  said :  *I  can  do 
no  more,  if  she  lives  it  will  be 
through  a  higher  Power  than  mine.' 

♦Told  by  Lavina  Keetch,  Bear 
Lake,  Idaho. 

♦Told  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Beck,  Lanark. 
Bear  Lake,  Idaho. 
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We  called  the  elders  again  but  still 
she  grew  weaker.  Sunday  morning 
dawned  and  found  mother  very* 
weak.  She  called  us"  all  to  her  bed- 
side and  bade  us  goodbye.  She  told 
J  each  one  his  duty  to  the  other,  and 
then  sank  into  unconsciousness. 
Soon  after  the  Mutual  workers, 
having  fasted  and  prayed,  met  at 
our  house,  led  by  our  noble  Bishop 
who  possessed  the  gift  of  healing. 
The  beautiful  spirit  that  was  there 
was  felt  by  all  present.  Their 
prayers  reached  the  throne  of  God 
and  mother  wa^  healed." 

Lost.*  "Out  in  a  blinding 
snow-storm,  at  midnight,  with  no 
shelter  from  the  driving  wind,  my 
husband  and  I  realized  that  we  were 
lost  with  the  distance  of  a  mile 
through  a  field  between  us  and  a 
house.  We  were  off  the  road  and 
the  horses  were  unable  to  pull  the 
sleigh  farther.  So,  unhitching  them 
and  wrapping  a  quilt  closely  about 
me,  he  lifted  me  onto  the  back  of 
one  of  the  horses,  and  leading  the 
animal  he  started  for  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  road. 

"After  wandering  around  and  re- 
turning to  the  spot  which  we  started 
from,  after  calling  for  help  and  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  after  all  in  our 
power  had  failed  us,  cold  and  help- 
less we  turned  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  'Let  us  pray,'  said  my  hus- 
band, and,  coming  to  my  side  he  ut- 
tered a  simple  yet  forceful  prayer 
for  help.  When  he  raised  his  eyes 
he  could  see  the  house,  and,  calling 
for  help  once  more,  he  received  it. 
Our  Father  had  heard  the  call  and 
answered." 

A  Strange  Experience,  of  a  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Girl.*  "While 
in  Washington  I  had  a  very  severe 

♦Told  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Beck,  Lanark, 
Rear  Lake,  Idaho. 

♦Told  by  Lucy  Grant  Cannon,  Salt 
Lake  City. 


case  of  diphtheria.  The  doctors 
and  nurses  in  attendance  thought  it 
impossible  for  me  to  live.  Brother 
George  Q.  Cannon  was  in  Wash- 
ington and  father  brought  him  to 
administer  to  me.  Father  was  very 
much  impressed  by  the  words 
Brother  Cannon  used.  He  said: 
The  adversary  has  publicly  decreed 
your  death,  but  by  the  authority  of 
the  Priesthood  of  God  and  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  we  rebuke  the 
decree  and  say  you  shall  live.'  When 
I  was  well  enough  to  leave,  the  hus- 
band of  the  woman  in  whose  house 
we  stayed  told  father  that  he  had 
a  good  joke  on  his  wife.  He  said 
his  wife  was  a  spiritualist  and  had 
gone  immediately  to  her  medium 
when  we  were  taken  ill,  (my  sister 
had  the  disease  also).  The  medium 
told  her  she  could  see  two  little 
girls  sick  at  her  home.  The  older 
one  would  get  well  but  the  younger 
one  would  die,  and  she  could  see 
her  body  put  into  a  coffin,  carried 
to  the  train  and  then  carried  for 
days  through  large  cities,  and  over 
great  prairies,  up  into  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  and  stop  in  a  valley 
in  the  mountains  where  the  coffin 
was  removed  and  carried  up  to  the 
side-hill  and  buried.  Of  course,  his 
wife  fully  expected  me  to  die." 

An  Incurable  Disease  Healed.* 

'*I  want  you  to  know  how  I  was 
healed  of  a  so-called  incurable  dis- 
ease, through  the  power  of  God.  I 
was  troubled  for  years  with  what 
the  doctors  called  ulceration  of  the 
intestines  and  I  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  rest  day  or  night  for  seven 
years.  In  that  time  I  had  seven  dif- 
ferent physicians,  the  best  we  could 
find.  I  was  dieted  for  months  and 
took  a  very  great  deal  of  medicine 
all  to  no  purpose.    I  got  weaker  and 


♦Told  by  Orra  Pettingill  Lofgrecn, 
Lofgree«,  Utah,  July,  1916. 
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weaker  until  I  was  but  a  shadow  of 
my  former  self.  Finally  the  physi- 
cians admitted  that  I  could  not  be 
cured  and  said  that  I  might  live  a 
year  or  two  but  I  was  liable  to  die 
any  time.  Realizing  my  serious 
condition  I  determined  to  go  to  the 
Temple  and  be  baptized  and  blesse  J 
for  my  health.  That  was  in  Octo- 
ber, five  years  ago,  and  the  results 
were  greater  than  I  ever  dreamed 
of.  At  that  time  I  weighed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds 
and  by  the  following  April  I  had 
grained  forty  pounds  and  felt  better 
than  I  had  for  years.  Now,  I  know 
that  if  we  have  faith  in  our  Heav- 
enly Father  He  will  bless  and  heal 
us  of  our  afflictions;  and  I  know 
that  I  never  can  repay  Him  for  giv- 
ing me  this  testimony  of  His  loving 
kindness  toward  me." 

Healed  in  Infancy.*  "The  only 
severe  illness  I  had  in  all  my  girl- 
hood was  when  I  was  about  two 
years  old.  At  that  time  I  was  af- 
flicted with  the  measles  and  was  so 
ill  that  my  grandmother,  who  was 
taking  care  of  me,  (my  mother  be- 
ing dead,)  despaired  of  my  life. 
She  sent  for  my  father  who  was 
working  ten  miles  away.  He  walked 
the  whole  distance,  and  found  my 
grandmother,  in  her  anxiety,  walk- 
ing the  floor  with  me  in  her  arms. 
My  father  immediately  adminis- 
tered to  me,  whereupon  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  smiled  at  him,  to  the 
astonishment  of  my  grandmother, 
who  exclaimed :  'Just  look  at  that !' 
That  circumstance  happened  in 
England.  Years  afterward  when  I 
was  a  youpg  woman,  having  gath- 
ered to  Zion,  I  received  a  blessing 
under  the  hands  of  Patriarch  John 
Smith.  Among  other  things  he 
said :  Thy  life  has  been  spared  by 
the  power  of  the  Priesthood.'   Thus 

♦Told  by  Counselor  Ruth  M.  Fox. 


I  was  not  only  restored  to  health 
and  life,  but  a  servant  of  God  who 
had  never  before  seen  me  testified 
of  it." 

An  Experience  of  Bee-Hive 
Girls.*  During  the  summer  of 
1916.  the  Edaha  Swarm  of  Bee- 
llive  Girls,  c>f  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  en- 
joyed a  week's  outing  in  the  can- 
yons east  of  Blackfoot.  The 
usual  pleasant  experiences  of  out- 
of-door  life  attended  them.  One 
day,  however,  two  of  their  num- 
ber became  suddenly  ill  and  suffered 
severe  pain.  As  often  happens,  the 
camp  was  unprepared  for  such  an 
emergency;  the  Bee-Keeper,  con- 
trary to  her  custom,  having  forgot- 
ten to  bring  with  her  consecrated 
oil.  She  knew  of  a  never-failing 
source  of  assistance,  but  remained 
silent,  hoping  that  the  girls  would 
think  of  it.  This  soon  proved  to  be 
the  case ;  first  one  and  then  another 
suggested  that  they  call  upon  their 
Heavenly  Father  for  help.  They 
stood  in  a  circle  and  a  simple,  earn- 
est prayer  was  offered  for  the  af- 
flicted ones.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  g^rls  had  the  joy  of  seeing  their 
petitions  answered;  their  friends 
were  relieved  from  pain  and  the 
happy  life  of  the  camp  continued." 

Testimonies  of  Non-Mormons 
Concerning  Administrations.  El- 
der C.  Alvin  Orme  in  the  October 
Conference,  1916,  said:  "Quite  a 
prominent  physician  in  this  state, 
not  a  member  of  the  Church,  said 
to  me  one  day,  *I  would  like  to  con- 
verse with  you  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore we  talk  of  anything  else,  on 
some  principles  of  your  Church,  and 
in  particular,  on  the  question  of  ad- 
ministering to  the  sick,  for  I  have 
had  experience  for  a  number  of 
years  with  your  people,  and  have 


♦Told    by    Mrs.     Elizabeth    Duck- 
worth,  Blackfoot,   Idaho. 
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performed  a  great  many  operations, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  when  men  or  women  are  going 
to  be  operated  upon,  and  elders  of 
your  Church  have  administered  to 
them,  I  am  more  successful,  I  have 
more  confidence  in  what  I  do,  and 
the  individual  I  know  is  strength- 
ened and  benefited  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  would  like  to  know  its 
source  of  power.'  Another  promi- 
nent physician  made  this  statement : 
In  the  state  I  came  from,  where 
I  have  been  practicing,  we 
can  nearly  tell  the  length  of  an  in- 
dividual's life  when  he  reaches  a 
certain  stage  of  certain  diseases; 
but  here  in  your  state,  we  give  them 
up  and  set  the  time  that  they  can 
live,  and  often  when  we  return  they 
are  improved.  I  have  asked  the 
reason  and  they  ten  me  that  the 
elders  have  administered  to  them, 
and  the  Power  of  God  has  healed 
them." 

Conclusion.    Can    our    Mutual 
girls  ask  for  more  evidences  of  God's 


goodness  than  these  which  have 
been  given  in  this  course  of  lessons  ? 
Many  of  them  are  evidences  gath- 
ered from  their  own  experiences. 
Surely  God  is  kind  and  merciful 
unto  His  children,  answering  their 
prayers  according  to  their  faithful- 
ness. 

Blessed  are  the  Mutual  Improve- 
,ment  girls !  Let  them  make  a  con- 
fidant of  their  Heavenly  Father, 
telling  Him  their  aims  and  desires, 
asking  always  for  His  guidance,  so 
shall  they  be  **as  corner  stones  pol- 
ished after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace." 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  principles  and  ordinances, 
other  than  the  Laying  on  of  Hands 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  last  two 
lessons? 

2.  What  story,  in  these  lessons, 
has  most  appealed  to  you? 

3.  Discuss  the  testimonies  of  the 
non-Mormons  mentioned. 

4.  Let  each  girl  give  a  reason  why 
Mutual  Girls  are  so  wonderfully 
blessed. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last 
quotation? 


Maidenhood. 

LESSON  V. 
The  Maid  and  Her  Pleasures. 

(For  Tuesday,  March  20,    or  Sunday,  March  25.) 

Introduction. 


'The  sun  is  careering  in  glory  and 
might, 

*Mid  the  deep  blue  sky  and  the  cloud- 
lets white; 

The  bright  wave  is  tossing  its  foam 
on  high. 

And  the  summer  breezes  go  lightly 
by; 

The  tiir  and  the  water  dance,  glitter, 
and  play, 

And  why  should  not  I  be  as  merry  as 
they? 


"The  linnet  is  singing  the  wild-wood 

through; 
The  fawn's  bounding  footstep  skims 

over  the  dew; 
The  butterfly  flits  round  the  flowering 

tree, 
And  the  cowslip  and  bluebell  are  bent 

by  the  bee; 
All  the   creatures   that   dwell   in   the 

forest  are  gay, 
And  why  should  «ot  I  be  merry  as 

they?" 

— Mary  Russell  Mitford. 
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Why  not?  A  maiden  has  youth, 
vigor,  and  beauty,  and,  to  be  mer- 
ry, joyous,  and  free  is  her  natural 
heritage.  Pleasure  arid  happiness 
are  necessary  for  her  complete  de- 
velopment, physically,  mentally,  and 
morally;  and,  we  may  add,  spirit- 
ually, for  the  spiritual  life  must  be 
renewed  by  its  lessons  of  refresh- 
ing, which  holds  far  more  real 
pleasure  for  a  girl  than  do  worldly 
amusements.  The  Lord  takes  pleas- 
ure in  the  happiness  of  His  chil- 
dren, and  His  children  should  take 
pleasure  in  doing  every  good  thing, 
and  in  the  beautiful  and  diversified 
creations  that  He  ha<5  made  for 
their  joy  and  entertainment.  Inno- 
cent pleasures  in  moderation  are  a 
girl's  by  right,  but  she  should  not 
become  a  lover  of  pleasure  to  the 
exclusion  of  duty. 

Pleasures  and  Pleasures.  A 
girl  should  use  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  her  amusements,  and  see 
to  it  that  pleasure  does  not  run 
away  with  her  thoughts,  her  time, 
her  health,  and  her  beauty.  Exces- 
sive pleasure  will  do  all  this  and 
more ;  it  will  lay  the  toundation  for 
a  fruitless  lackadaisical  life — a 
life  without  joy  or  purpose.  She 
should  diversify  her  pleasures  also 
that  she  may  be  well  rounded  in  her 
tastes  and  intellectual  being. 

Maidenhood  is  the  time  for  con- 
sideration— she  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  her  castle ;  shall  it  l)e  an 
airy  one  that  shall  float  away  with  a 
breath,  or  shall  it  be  solid  and  en- 
during, one  in  which  she  can  take 
refuge  should  wind  and  storm  over- 
take her  in  her  later  years  ?  A  girl's 
thoughts  and  actions  are  her  build- 
ing materials,  and  these  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  what  she  chooses  to  call 
her  pleasures.  For  instance,  a  girl 
might  become  so  infatuated  with 
dancing  that  the  next  ball  would  ab- 
sorb all   of    her   thoughts,    which 


would  not  be  good  material  to  put 
into  her  building,  and  she  might  be- 
come like  the  maiden  described  in 
the  following  lines — ^the  giddiest 
girl  in  town. 

"A  giddy  young  maiden  with  nimble 

feet. 
Heigh-ho!  alack  and  alas! 
Declared  she  would  far  rather  dance 

than  eat, 
And  the  truth  of  it  came  to  pass. 
For    she    danced    all    day    and    she 

danced  all  night; 
She  danced  till  the  green  earth  faded 

white; 
She     danced     ten     partners     out     of 

breath ; 
She  danced  the  eleventh  one  quite  to 

death; 
And     still     she     redowaed     up     and 

down — 
The  giddiest  girl  in  town. 

♦  «  «  4t  ♦ 

"Now  the  end  of  my  story  is  sad  to 

relate — 
Heigh-ho  and  way  we  go! 
For  this  beautiful  maiden's  final  fate 

Is  shrouded  in  gloom  and  woe. 
She  danced  herself  into  a  patent  top; 
She    whirled    and    whirled     till     she 

could  not  stop; 
She  danced  and  bounded  and  sprang 

so  far, 
That  she  stuck  at  last  on  a  pointed 

star; 
And    there    she    must    dance    till    the 

Judgment  Day, 
And     after    it,    too,    for    she     danced 

away 
Her  soul,  you  sec." 

—Ella    Wheeler    Wilcox. 

Pleasures,  Proper  and  Profit- 
able. A  girl's  friends  may  very 
properly  come  under  this  heading, 
for  what  is  more  delightful  than  to 
Have  friends  of  consrenial  tastes 
that  are  loving  and  lovable,  who 
carry  an  atmosphere  of  joy  and  pur- 
ity wherever  they  go,  whose  pres- 
ence is  at  once  inspiring  and  uplift- 
ing— friends  with  whom  a  girl  can 
exchange  confidences  with  perfect 
trust  and  without  fear  of  betrayal, 
knowing  that  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment and  good  counsel  will  be  forth 
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coming.  A  girl  should  be  very 
careful  in  the  choice  of  her  friends 
(she  will  be  judged  by  the  company 
she  keeps),  and  when  she  has  good 
true  friends  she  should  appreciate 
them. 

"For  life  hath  here  no  charm  so 
dear  as  home  and  friends^  around 
us." 

Books  and  Lectures.  A  girl 
should  choose  her  books  as  she  does 
her  friends,  for  their  genial  and 
vivifying  influence.  The  books  she 
reads  should  give  her  joy  and  up- 
lift. Therefore,  suggestion  and  di- 
,  rection  should  be  sought  from  those 
who  know  to  aid  her.  A  girl  can 
read,  at  most,  comparatively,  few 
books  and  life  is  too  short  to  waste 
in  reading  those,  that  to  her,  would 
be  neither  pleasurable  nor  profit- 
able. Books  are  friends,  entertain- 
ers, educators,  counselors,  and  the 
source  of  much  wisdom  when  ju- 
diciously selected.  Said  Sir  John 
Herschal:  "If  I  were  to  pray  for 
a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in 
stead  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  be  a  source  of  hap- 
piness and  cheerfulness  to  me 
through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its 
ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss, 
and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it 
would  be  a  taste  for  reading."  If 
a  girl  is  ambitious  to  become  in- 
formed and  increase  her  intellectual 
powers  she  should  also  cultivate  a 
liking  for  good  lectures.  This  form 
oi  entertainment  will  teach  her  to 
be  a  good  listener,  which  is  quite  an 
art,  it  will  increase  jier  vocabulary 
and  help  her  in  her  pronunciation, 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  and 
enjoyment  she  receives. 

The  Theatre.  Nearly  every 
j^irl  takes  great  delight  in  attending 
the  theatre,  and  certainly  no  one 
would  wish  to  deny  her  this  pleas- 
ure when  indulged  in  in  modera- 


tion. When  clean,  wholesome  plays 
are  presented  they  bring  her  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  the  higher  forms  of 
art  and  with  the  varied  aspects  of 
human  nature;  they  broaden  the 
vision  and  often  teach  useful  and 
enduring  lessons.  But,  we  are  sor- 
ry to  say,  the  tendency  of  the  mod- 
ern drama  is  anything  but  uplift- 
ing. A  girl  should  know  positively 
what  kind  of  a  play  is  to  be  present- 
ed before  she  consents  to  see  it,  lest 
a  blush  of  shame  and  humiliation 
be  brought  to  her  cheeks  because  of 
the  vulgarity  and  immodest  cos- 
tumes exhibited.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  of  the  picture  shows. 
These  are  more  demoralizing,  if 
possible,  than  the  trashy  play,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  moderate  prices 
of  admission,  young  people  fre- 
quent them  so  often  that  they  have 
no  time  left  for  the  enjo)rment  of 
more  innocent  and  healthful  pleas- 
ures. As  with  her  books,  so  with 
shows,  a  girl  should  seek  advice- 
from  those  who  are  competent  to 
counsel  her. 

Music  and  the  Opera.  The 
opera  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
artistic  entertainments  known.  It 
combines  the  drama,  in  verse,  and 
splendid  music.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  expensive,  therefore  is 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  life  that  can- 
not be  indulged  in  very  often ;  how- 
ever, having  once  heard  a  really 
splendid  opera  it  is  never  forgot- 
ten but  always  remains  a  source  of 
joy  to  the  individual.  To  most  peo- 
ple good  music  in  any  form  gives 
that  most  exquisite  pleasure.  Its 
influence  is  termed  divine  and  its 
charm  is  almost  universal. 

Many  a  hardened  sinner  has  been 
brought  to  his  knees  by  the  sweet 
strains  of  music.  The  girl  who  has 
the  least  bit  of  musical  talent  either 
vocal  or  instrumental  should  trcas- 
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lire  it  as  a  sacred  gift,  and  cultivate 
it  to  the  extent  of  her  opportuni- 
ties, using  it  for  her  own  pleasure 
and  the  enjoyment  of  others.  She 
has  no  right  to  refuse  a  request  to 
use  her  talent  because  she  thinks 
someone  else  is  more  gifted,  or  has 
had  greater  chances  of  advance- 
ment. If  all  the  birds  of  the  forest 
refused  to  sing,  because  occasion- 
ally a  nightingale  happe^d  around 
how  lonely  the  woods  would  be! 

Ward  Pleasures.  Ward  pleas- 
ures are  usually  clean  and  elevat- 
ing; if  not,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
Mutual  girls  to  make  them  such.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  a  girl  to  know  that  God  has 
blessed  her  with  talents  and  expects 
her  to  use  them.  She  should  not 
have  to  be  coaxed  into  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duty.  In  the  ward 
amusements  she  may  mingle  with 
perfect  safety  with  her  own  crowd, 
her  own  people;  and  may  help  in 
choosing  those  amusements.  A 
girl  may  add  much  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  ward  by  helping  to  make 
successful  the  different  attractions 
and  social  affairs.  It  is  her  priv- 
ilege, also  to  disseminate  sunshine 
and  good  fellowship  and  radiate  re- 
finement wherever  duty  or  pleasure 
call  her,  shunning  everything  that 
tends  in  the  least  degfree  towards 
immodesty  or  rudeness.  So  shall 
she  sive  and  receive  the  pleasures 
which  leave  no  sting  to  harass 
anH  torment  her  conscience. 

Excursions.  What  a  joy  it  is 
to  go  with  one's  friends  on  a  sum- 
mer-outing ! 

Inviting  the  "crowd",  planning 
the  lunch,  all  meeting  at  a  certain 
place.  O  the  excitement  of  it  all! 
Off  thev  ofo  to  the  lake !  Just  bare- 
Iv  caught  the  train!  Isn't  it  fun? 
Then  to  chat  as  only  girls  can !  To 
watch  the  ripples  playin;er  with  the 
sun  as  he  trails  his  golden  beams 


across  the  shimmering  sea.  The 
boys  are  coming  at  six  o'clock,  and 
then  ?  And  thw — ^to  eat  and  dance 
till  the  stars  twinkle  in  the  blue! 
with  one  bright,  beautiful  star  try- 
ing to  catch  the  crescent  moon. 
Isn't  it  glorious?  Home  again  on 
an  early  train  without  a  single  un- 
pleasant occurrence! 

Or,  maybe  it  is  a  canyon  trip. 
Ever)rthing  must  be  ready  by  four 
a.  m. !  They're  on  the  way  just  in 
time  to  see  the  dawn  sweep  the 
mists  from  the  valley.  The  roads 
are  dusty  but  little  care  they. 
They  reach  the  grand  old  moun- 
tains, stop  for  an  early  dinner,  the 
boys  make  a  fire,  and,  O  goodness ! 
Goodness !  There  comes  a  thunder 
storm  right  in  the  midst  of  things ! 
But  what  of  it?  They're  having  a 
splendid  time,  the  chaperones  are 
just  as  happy  as  any  of  them  and. all 
"goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 
Ah,  pretty  maiden,  we  love  to  see 
you  thus  glad  and  joyful,  all  we  ask 
is,  that  you  choose  wisely  your  com- 
panions and  be  temperate  in  all  that 
you  do. 

Riding.  A  very  attractive 
pastime,  and  so  innocent  in  itself! 
A  maid  may  surely  ride,  at  proper 
times,  with  those  whom  she  knows 
to  be  her  real  friends.  When 
father  and  mother  say  she  may  go 
it  is  all  right,  but  they  will  not  want 
her  to  go  on  the  Sabbath  day — 
that  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  and 
He  has  promised  great  blessings 
unto  those  who  observe  it.  Neither 
will  they  want  her  to  ride  in  buggy 
or  auto  after  dark,  unless  she  is 
properly  guarded.  For  the  sake 
of  her  good  name,  a  girl  should 
not  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  is 
against  all  the  rules  of  etiquette 
and  contrary  to  the  counsel  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Church.  If  she 
does  she  will  not  feel  right.  The 
real  pleasure  will  not  be  hers,  for 
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something  will  whisper — "You  are 
disobedient,  you  ought  to  be  at 
home." 

Home  Pleasures.  After  all, 
theatres,  parties,  operas,  or  the  joy 
of  travel  pale  into  insignificance 
when  compared  to  the  pleasures  of 
home.  A  girl  does  not  always  ap- 
preciate home  as  she  should,  and 
does  not  try  to  add  to  its  joys  as  she 
might,  but  when  she  gjows  older 
and  her  thoughts  turn  backward 
even  the  little  vexations  that  some- 
times arise  between  brothers  and 
sisters  will  start  a  train  of  pleasant 
memories.  No  matter  how  far 
away  she  may  wander  or  duty  may 
call  her,  the  evening  at  home,  with 
its  prayer  and  its  songs,  its  music 
and  laughter  will  bind  her  fast  to 
the  family  group  and  keep  her  eyes 
turned  forever  toward  the  sacred 
altar  of  her  own  beloved  home.  A 
girl  should  give  to  the  home  her 
most  gladsome  smile,  her  sweetest 
soUjO^s,  and  most  aflFable  manners. 
Books,  pictures,  music,  and  loving 
social  converse  make  home  the  saf- 
est and  happiest  place  on  earth,  and 
will  bind  its  members  with  bands 
of  love  that  never  can  be  broken. 
"Home  pleasures,  as  threads  of  silk 
and  chains  of  gold  have  been  silent- 
ly binding  those  hearts  together." 


Conclusion. 
♦  By    following    the    admonition 
given  in  these  lessons  a  girl  will  al- 
way  be  pure,  joyous,  and  lovely. 

"Yes,  fair  maidens,  if  you 
would  have  loveliness  encircle 
your  brows,  and  beauty  adorn  your 
forms,  let  the  gems  of  virtue, 
truth,  and  sincerity  sparkle  your 
eyes,  and  adorn  your  minds 
with  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Let 
excellence,  goodness,  and  industry 
embellish  your  lives,  and  the  star 
of  your  glory  shall  never  wane,  nor 
the  promised  inheritance  to  dwell 
among  the  Gods  be  withheld." — 
Daniel  H.  Wells. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What   co«itsitutes   pleasure? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  innocent 
pleasure? 

3.  How  may  a  gfrl  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  splendid   character? 

4.  Other  than  dancing,  name  some 
of  the  things  which  give  pleasure 
to  you. 

5.  Under  what  conditions  may  a 
girl  go  to  the  theatre?  The  picture- 
show?  riding?  or  to  a  resort? 

6.  What  good  may  a  girl  obtain 
from  a  lecture?     Reading  a  book? 

7.  Do  you  think  a  girl  should  cul- 
tivate  her  talents?     Why? 

8.  What  will  make  good  materia! 
to  put  in  her  castle? 

9.  Memorize  the  last  quotation. 


Book  Review. 


"WILD  ROSES." 

"Wild  Roses,  A  Tale  of  the  Rockies,"  by  Howard  Driggs,  depicts  condi- 
tions and  types  that  are  fast  passing  away.  It  shows  the  cowboy  in  his 
strength  and  weakness,  and  the  wild  free  life  he  lives.  The  character  sketches 
are  especially  fine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  wild  West,  just  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  there  are  the  straight  and  the  clean,  the  tricky  and  the 
bad.    While  in  no  way  preachy,  the  book  suggests  some  "Mormon"  ideals. 

It  is  good  to  get  acquainted  with  Alta,  Fred,  and  Uncle  Dave,  and  to  re- 
member Uncle  Dave's  advice,  "I  tell  you,  boy,  there's  somethin*  in  prayer.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  trail  between  you  and  God  clear." 

The  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  West,  and  portrays  its  natural  beauties. 

Price  $1.25,  at  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  or  Deseret  News -Book  Stores. 
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VO  MUSIC 

O  ^usic  sweet.  Divine  One  of  the  Arts, 
The  Heapen-bom,  the  Searcher  of  all  Hearts, 
0  oKusic,  still  the  Universal  Tongue 
Since  the  first  morning  when  the  world  was  y^ung. 
Of  all  the  Passions  Music  holds  the  seal: 
Straight  to  the  Soul  it  makes  Divine  appeal 
In  ^usic*s  rtotes  the  Heart-beats  rise  and  fall. 
It  asks  but  Knowledge  that  is  k^^own  of  all 
(^Cot  of  Time's  shadows.  Earth's  material  things. 
But  Light  Immortal  on  Hope's  tireless  wings. 
In^XCusics  harmonies  the  rapt  Soul  hears 
^he  changeless  Source  of  ecstas}^  and  tears. 
JIh,  Love  dwells  there  in  realms  Supernal  bright. 
Or  learns  the  Darkness  of  Love's  coming  night 
O,  Music  still  ma^  soothe  the  parting  breath. 
Show  to  a  Soul,  a  Life  beyond  a  Death! 

JLFRED  LAMBOURNE 
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Stephen  L.  Richards. 


By  Charles 
Stephen  L.  Richards  was  born 
June  18,  1879,  at  Mendon,  Cache 
County,  Utah.  He  is  the  oldest 
child  of  Dr.  Stephen  Longstroth 
"Richards  and  Emma  Louise  Stay- 
ner  Richards.  He  is  the  grandson 
of  Dr.  Willard  Richards  who  was 
called  by  revelation  on  July  8, 
1838,  to  be  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  and  who  served  with 
distinction  as  private  secretary  and 
general  clerk  for  the  Church, 
Giurch  historian,  missionary  to 
Great  Britain,  pioneer  and  train 
captain,  second  counselor  to  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  secretary  of 
the  provisional  government  for 
Utah,  first  editor  of  the  Deseret 
Sews,  president  of  the  legislative 
council,  and  in  many  other  positions 
of  importance.  On  his  mother's 
side,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
grandson  of  the  late  Arthur  Stay- 
ner  of  Davis  County,  a  man  of  ster- 
ling worth  and  integrity;  a  man 
strong  in  his  friendships.  The  name 
of  .\rthur  Stayner  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  development  of 
Utah  industries,  and  he  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  beet 
sugar  manufacture  in  this  state,  on 
account  of  the  abiding  faith  he 
had  in  the  possibilities  of  sugar  beet 
culture  in  Utah  and  the  persistent 
manner  in  which  he  advocated  and 
urged  and  experimented  upon  beet 
su^r  manufacture. 

The  scholastic  training  of  Elder 
Richards  is   characterized   bv   the 


H.  Hart, 

somewhat  unusually  large  number 
of  schools  which  he  attended.  To 
begin  with,  he  came  under  the  rare 
tutelage  of  Camilla  Cobb,  a  woman 
of  exceptional  culture.  Next  came 
the  Farmington  public  schools,  the 
Davis  Stake  Academy,  Salt  Lake 
County  and  City  Public  Schools, 
the  L.  D.  S.  University,  the  Salt 
Lake  High  School,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  while  his  professional 
training  was  obtained  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

The  vocational  activities  and  ex- 
periences of  Elder  Richards  have 
been  no  less  varied  than  the  vari- 
ety of  schools  attended  by  him.  He 
has  engaged  in  farming  in  Tooele 
and  ranching  in  the  State  of  Ida- 
ho. The  work  of  collector,  solici- 
tor, and  insurance  agent  are  famil- 
iar to  him.  School  teaching  was 
one  of  his  occupations,  and  he  was 
at  one  time  principal  of  the  Malad 
City  public  schools.  His  principal 
training  and  employriient,  however, 
has  been  in  the  law.  One  year  at 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Michigtin  and  two  years  at  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago gave  him  the  foundation  work 
for  the  success  he  has  attained  i'l 
his  chosen  profession.  While  at  the 
University  of  Utah  he  was  one  of 
the  team  of  inter-collegiate  debat- 
ers. He  was  the  first  Utah  student 
to  be  graduated  from  the  depart- 
ment of  law  of  the  University  of 
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Chicago  and  was  one  of  the  first 
class  ever  graduated  in  law  from 
that  institution,  receiving  a  cum 
laude  degree. 

In  the  numerous  branches  of 
Church  work  to  which  Elder  Rich- 
ards has  been  called  from  boyhood 
until  the  present  time,  he  has  been 
earnest  and  devoted.  His  first  of- 
ficial position  in  the  Sabbath  School 
work  was  that  of  Secretary  of  the 
Sugar  House  Ward  Sunday  School ; 
later  he  became  a  teacher  in  the 
same  school.  He  taught  also  in 
the  schools  at  Pleasant  View  and 
Malad  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
in  the  Seventeenth -Ward  of  Salt 
r.ake  City.  In  the  Stake  Sunday 
School  work  he  became  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake 
and  a  member  of  the  Granite  Stake 
Sunday  School  I>oard.  From  the 
latter  place  he  was  called,  in  1907, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  in  the  year  190) 
became  second  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith  in  the  Super - 
.  intendency  of  the  Schools  of  the 
Church  now  numbering  over  200.- 
000  pupils,  officers,  and  teachers. 
The  Sabbath  School  work,  how- 
ever, has  not  monopolized  his  en- 
tire time.  His  first  work  in  the 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  was  that  of  second 
counselor  in  the  Sugar  House  Ward 
Association.  Later  he  became  an 
aid  to  the  M.  I.  A.  Stake  Board  of 
the  Granite  Stake  and  still  later  a 
member  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake 
Board.  He  also  served  as  class 
leader  in  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  in  the 
City  of  Murray.  The  Religion 
Class  work  has  also  claimed  a  por- 
tion of  his  time.  At  one  time  iie 
served  as  Superintendent  of  Re- 
ligion Classes  in  Malad  City,  Idaho. 
Elder  Richards  has  kept  up  a 
steady,  consistent  interest  in  Church 
work,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 


.\t  Ann  .\rbor,  Michigan,  his  home 
was  the  place  where  religious  meet- 
ings were  held  for  the  students 
and  members  of  the  Church.  While 
at  Chicago  he  did  Sunday  School 
and  other  Church  work  with  stu- 
dents. At  home  he  has  labored  for 
the  general  progress  of  the  Church 
in  whatever  service  he  has  been 
invited  to  engage.'  While  living  at 
Murray  and  holding  the  position  of 
City  .Attorney  he  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting-house  building  com- 
mittee. For  several  years  past  he 
has  been,  and  now  is,  a  member  of 
the  general  priesthood  outline  com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  control  of  the  Deseret  Gymn.i- 
sium. 

In  addition  to  activity  in  Church 
work  as  above  suggested  and  not 
enlarged  upon,  he  has  been  rcg!i- 
larly  promoted  in  the  quorums  i.f 
the  Priesthood,  having  held  all  of- 
fices in  the  priesthood  except  that 
he  was  promoted  directly  from  the 
office  of  an  elder  to  that  of  a  Wx^h 
priest  and  hence  was  never  a  sev- 
enty. 

On  January  18,  1917,  he  was 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Twelve  to  be  an  Apos- 
tle of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  his  chosen  profession  of  the 
law,  Mr.  Richards  has  been  excep- 
tionally happy.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  law  department  of  the 
L^niversitv  of  Utah,  some  ten  years 
ago,  he  has  been  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  that  department,  and 
is  today,  in  length  of  service,  the 
senior  member  of  the  law  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Utah.  As 
above  suggested,  at  one  time  be 
was  city  attorney  for  the  city  of 
Murray,  and  later  received  the  nom- 
ination for  citv  attorneyship  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  law  firms  of  which 
he  has  been  a  member  have  alwavs 
been   among  the   foremost   of  the 
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younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  private  practice  his  work 
has  been  in  the  civil  as  distin- 
guished from  the  criminal  law  pro- 
cedure. His  work^has  run  in  the 
office  advisory  line  rather  than  in 
the  trial  of  contested  cases  in 
court.  Had  he  chosen  to  follow  the 
trial  of  cases,  he  could  have  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  trial 
lawyers.  As  versatility  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  his  distinguished  an- 
cestor, Dr.  Richards,  one  day  a 
plainsman  and  the  next  day  an  edi- 
tor of  a  newpsaper  or  July  celebra- 
tion orator,  so  his  grandson  could 
easily  have  made  a  success  of  any 
branch  of  the  law  or  any  line  of 
legal  work  he  might  have  chosen. 

He  is  one  of  the  safest  counsel- 
ors at  the  Salt  Lake  Bar,  and  is 
very  conscientious  in  his  profes- 
sional work.  He  has  not  permit- 
ted the  question  of  fees  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  settlement  of  the 
cases  of  his  clients.  For  two  terms 
he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Utah 
State  Bar  Association.  Of  late 
years  much  of  his  time  has  been 
taken  in  directorate  work, '  as  he 
has  been  an  officer  and  director  of 
a  number  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  corporations  of  the  state. 
He  is  vice-president  and  director 
of  the  Kimball  &  Richards  com- 
panies. Capacity,  versatility  and 
ease  in  performing  work  are  among 
his  characteristics. 

The  home  life  of  Elder  Richards, 
both  before  and  after  marriage,  has 
beeen  most  fortunate  and  happy. 
He  was  blessed  with  an  ideal  moth- 
er who  had  much  to  do  with  his 
careful  training  in  principles  of  in- 
tegrity, truthfulness,  honesty,  sin- 
cerity, kindness,  respect  for  par- 
ental authority,  devotion  to  home 
and  the  members  thereof,  and  loy- 
alty to  God  and  His.  work.  While 
professional  duties  took  his  father. 


Dr.  Richards,  away  from  home 
much  of  the  time,  yet  a  beautiful 
companionship  always  existed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  son  Stephen, 
which  has  increased  with  the  years. 

On  February  21,  1900,  Elder 
Richards  was  married  to  Irene  W. 
Merrill,  daughter  of  Clarence  and 
Bathsheba  Smith  Merrill,  and  of 
this  union  there  are  six  living  chil- 
dren. Elder  David  O.  McKay,  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  home  life  of 
Brother  Richards,  has  appropriate- 
ly written  on  this  subject:  "The 
honor  and  integrity  manifest  in  his 
public  life  are  but  the  reflection  of 
the  high  principles  which  he  mani- 
fests in  his  home.  'A  good  home, 
it  is  said,  'implies  good  living,  which 
is  also  a  means  and  a  token  of  true 
culture.'  Brother  Richards  has  a 
good  home  in  which  his  own  ideals 
are  not  only  emulated  but  (and  I 
am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me)  ex- 
celled in  the  life  and  character  of 
his  devoted  wife.  Her  sweetness 
and  tenderness  are  manifest  not 
alone  as  his  sweetheart  and  mother 
of  his  children,  but  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  him  to  do  his  duty — the 
deepest  tenderness  a  wife  can  show 
her  husband." 

JuFt  as  he  has  been  and  still  is  a 
close  companion  wjth  his  father,  he 
likewise  extends  to  his  sons  the 
same  comradeship.  His  father's 
home  is  still  as  dear  to  him  as  it  was 
before  marriage  and  he  seldom 
leaves  the  city  without  bidding  his 
mother  goodbye,  as  he  would  if  liv- 
ing beneath  her  roof. 

Of  his  Sunday  School  work  El 
der  McKay  has  written:  "In  his 
board  work  no  call  of  duty  ever 
came  that  he  did  not  heed.  No  ap- 
pointment made  that  did  not 
take  precedence  over  his  own  af- 
fairs. In  all  his  work  on  the  board 
and    in   the   General    Superintend- 
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ency.  he  has  shown  by  his  self-for- 
getfulness,  and  his  disregard  of 
personal  interest  and  pleasures,  that 
he  possesses  those  elements  of  char- 
acter which  constitute  true  noble- 
ness/' 

As  to  hi^  friendship  the  same 
author  and  associate  has  said: 
*True  to  his  brethren,  unwavering 
in  his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  his  is 
the  kind  of  friendship  we  like  to 
cherish  here  that  we  might  enjoy 
it  throughout  eternity.  Personally 
I  have  reason-  to  value  his  friend- 
ship for  I  have  learned  its  worth. 
In  the  complexity  of  our  social  life 
it  is  the  common  experience  of  each 
of  us  to  have  many  acquaintances 
but  very  few  friends —  friends 
whose  friendship,  like  faith,  is  a 
gift  of  God.  Stephen  L's.  friend- 
ship is  genuine — all  is  pure  gold." 

Of  his  Church  work.  Elder 
George  M.  Cannon,  a  General 
Board  member  and  close  associate, 
has  written:  "In  traveling  with 
Stephen  L.  Richards  on  Sunday 
School  work,  his  chief  character- 
istic, as  I  have  observed  it,  is  to  do 
with  all  his  might  whatever  task  is 
before  him ;  to  never  be  daunted, 
and  to  get  joy  out  of  his  work." 

In  addition  to  the  characteristics 
already  mentioned  there  should  not 
be  omitted  from  the  list  that  of 
courage.  It  has  been  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  this  trait  even  from 
infancy.  As  a  child  of  four  years 
his  father,  Dr.  Richards,  performed 
the  experiment  of  sending  the  child, 
after  dark,  to  the  home  of  his 
grandfather,  a  distance  of  about 
two  blocks  by  the  route  traveled. 
Without  murmur  or  question,  the 
lad  made  the  trip  both  ways  in  the 
darkness  while  the  father  followed 
at  a  safe  distance.  His  younger 
brothers  vividly  remember  the  inci- 
dent when  the  trusted  family  surrey 
horse   suddenly     turned     bad    and 


commenced  kicking  and  running 
with  Stephen  L.  as  a  driver  hold- 
ing to  the  lines  and  finally  control- 
ing  the  horse  with  one  hand,  the 
other  arm  being,at  the  time  broken 
and  in  a  sling.  In  the  breaking  of 
wild  horses  in  later  years,  in  do- 
ing pioneer  work  in  a  new  country, 
and  in  always  remaining  true  to 
his  ideals  and  convictions,  he  has 
exhibited  the  same  physical  and 
moral  courage. 

In  politics  Mr.  Richards  is  a 
Democrat,  and  has  frequently  been 
mentioned  of  late  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  governorship  of  the 
State.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  had  Mr.  Richards  yielded  to 
the  persuasion  of  his  friends  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  he  did 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  nom- 
ination of  governor  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1916,  he  could 
easily  have  been  nominated  and 
elected  the  governor  of  Utah.  As 
it  was,  he  came  in  at  the  eleven rh 
hour  and  developed  a  strength  tha'^ 
was  surprising  even  to  his  friends. 

If  any  of  his  friends  are  still 
disappointed  that  he  is  not  now 
Governor  of  Utah,  t»iey  can  be  con- 
soled in  the  thoue^ht  that  his  pres- 
ent calling,  being  for  life  cr  during 
good  behavior,  enables  him  to  per- 
form a  more  important  woik  tor 
the  people  of  his  Ciuircli  and  of  his 
State  than  could  possibly  have  been 
performed  by  him  dunu.o^  one  or 
two  terms  as  governor. 

In  conclusion,  the  words  of  Elder 
McKay  are  again  appropriate: 
**His  purity  of  life,  his  education 
and  training,  his  devotion  to  the 
right,  his  sympathy  for  children 
and  mankind  in  general,  his  love  for 
the  gospel  and  his  abiding,  testi- 
mony of  its  truth,  all  contribute  to 
make  him  what  God  has'  chosen 
him  to  be,  a  special  witness  of  the 
name  of  Christ  in  all  the  world," 
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From  "An  Idyl  of  the  Westland." 
By  Orson  F.  Whitney. 


I  thought  I  loved  thee,  Darling, 
In  the  dear  days  gone  before. 

When  first  thy  beauty  charmed  me, 
When  first  its  chain  I  wore ; 

And  thou  wert  but  a  maiden, 
A  dewdrop  heaven-distilled, 

A  promise  of  perfection — 
A  promise  since  fulfilled. 

Then  hotly  flamed  love's  furnace, 
Yet  flung  no  beacon  light. 

To  guide  through  doubt  and  dark- 
ness, 
And  glorify  the  night. 

I  know  I  loved  thee,  dear  one, 
With  heart  and  mind  aglow. 

Ere  passion's  tumbling  torrent 
Had  learned  love's  placid  flow. 

Twas  love,  but  not  love's  fulness, 
The  crown    of  after  days, 

The  sceptre  of  a  dream  divine, 
That  still  my  spirit  sways. 


I  knew  not  then  the  meaning 
Of  that  mysterious  power. 
Which  makes  strong  men  seem  chil- 
dren, 
Bids  dwarfs  to  titans  tower. 

I  did  not  see  thee.  Darling, 
Though  near  me  thou  didst  bide, 

Blooming  in  girlhood's  garden, 
Fairer  than  all  beside. 

But  now  I  see  thee,  know  thee. 

Beneath  a  purer  ray. 
And  love  thee  as  I  never  loved. 

And  could  not  till  today. 

As  maid  hath  changed  to  matron. 

As  woman  unto  wife. 
So  from  its  ,bud  hath  blossomed 

The  great  love  of  my  life — 

Pure    passion,    ripening,    ripening 
still, 

And  evermore  to  range 
From  mighty  unto  mightier  love, 

Yet  know  no  other  change. 
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A  Carnival  of  Aged  Merry-makers. 


By  Dr,  George  W,  Middle  ton. 


In  a  little  village,  remote  from 
the  busy  thoroughfares  of  the  state, 
I  came  by  accident  one  day  into  the 
midst  of  an  old  folks'  celebration. 

As  everybody  knows  old  folks* 
day  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  the 
"Mormon"  people,  and  every  re- 
motest village  throughout  Mor- 
mondom  joins  in  the  effort  to  make 
one  day  of  the  year  memorable  to 
its  aged  citizens^  regardless  of 
party  or  creed  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

It  was  a  beautiful  August  day, 
and  motor  vehicles  converged  from 
every  direction,  bringing  the  vet- 
erans of  a  whole  country  to  a  focus 
at  the  village  in  question.  The 
dancing  hall  was  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  the  best  musicians  were 
ready  and  willing  to  give  their  ser- 
vices free  of  charge,  and  a  whole- 
hearted committee  bent  every  effort 
to  make  the  event  a  big  success. 
As  I  sat  amidst  this  throng  of  gray- 
haired  men  and  women,  my  old  time 
mood  of  philosophizing  came  over 
me,  and  I  spent  a  happy  hour  in  the 
attempt  to  decipher  the  life  riddle 
of  each  peculiar  member  of  the 
happy  throng.  • 

I  saw  in  my  mind's  eye,  perhaps 
not  the  actual  facts,  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  facts  which  any  commu- 
nity might  be  expected  to  furnish. 
For  the  laws  (,i  society  are  as  sta- 
ble and  as  inexorable  in  their  ap- 
plication as  the  physical  laws  of 
moon  and  tide.  In  a  given  commu- 
nity there  will  be  so  many  crooks 
and  so  many  honest  men,  so  many 
^Avise  and  so  many  foolish,  so  many 
successes  and  so  many  failures. 
But  here  in  this  democracy  of  fun, 
they  meet  on  common  ground.    All 


social,  financial,  and  religious  lines 
are  blotted  out.  What  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  that  we  have  these 
breathing  spells  when  we  forget 
for  the  moment  the  tragedy  of  liv- 
ing, and  lay  the  cares  of  life  aside. 

There  is  a  real  sense  of  grim  hu- 
mor in  the  aspect  of  .age  as  we  see 
it  reflected  from  a  group  of  gray- 
haired  people.  The  withered  fea- 
tures, the  bending  backs,  the  anky- 
losed  joints,  the  shrunken  gums,  the 
trembling  limbs,  and  the  pallid 
faces.  Father  Time  plays  pawns 
with  us  all,  and  puts  us  out  of  the 
game  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
He  smites  us  with  his  fluttering 
wings  in  the  vital  parts  and  leaves 
US'  palsied  and  drooping,  and  walk- 
ing with  unsteady  steps.  Let  us 
speculate  on  the  life  story  of  some 
of  these  venerable  guests  as  we  see 
them  go  round  in  the  merry  whirl : 

Here  is  a  poor  old  lady,  all  bent 
and  withered,  with  furrows  of  care 
deep  chiseled  in  her  forehead,  and 
clothes  which  tell  too  well  the  story 
of  relentless  poverty  which  has  be- 
set her  life.  Perhaps  there  was, 
away  back  on  her  hard  piaithway, 
a  time  when  she  had  to  make  a 
choice  of  the  way  her  course  should 
lead.  Perhaps  there  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  personality  and  win- 
ning ways  pleading  his  cause  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  her  untried 
maiden  heart,  while  others  with 
less  persuasive  power  pleaded  theirs 
also.  Perhaps  her  emotions  and 
not  her  judgment  dictated  the 
choice  and  committed  her  life  to 
the  care  of  an  incompetent  whose 
suavity  failed  to  be  of  the  produc- 
ing kind.  Perhaps  the  rejected 
suitors  are  some  of  these  prosper- 
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ous,  efficient  men,  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, and  are  here  today  in 
happy  contemplation  of  a  life  full 
6i  success  and  satisfaction.  There 
may  be  a  compensation  somewhere, 
but  the  punishment  meted  out  by 
fate  for  the  mistakes  young  people 
make  in  the  matrimonial  choice  is 
sometimes  fearful  and  always 
tragic. 

Here  is  an  old  man  with  long, 
shaggy,  unkept  beard,  who  wears 
also  the  badge  of  poverty.  He  is 
bending  beneath  the  relentless 
weight  of  years,  and  groping  in  the 
twilight  of  impaired  vision.  What 
a  pity  that  this  human  machine  was 
not  built  on  the  plan  of  the  "Won- 
derful One  Hoss  Shay,"  which 
maintained  the  integrity  of  all  of  its 
several  parts  until  it  went  to  pieces 
all  in  a  heap.  But  it  is  the  decree 
of  nature  that  we  are  weak  in  spots, 
and  our  final,  dissolution  comes 
from  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of 
the  vital  organs  in  the  stress  of  liv- 
ing. When  the  eyesight  or  the 
hearing  fail  us,^  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  limitations  thus 
imposed;  when  rheumatism  smites 
our  joints  we  must  walk  with  a 
halt,  and  bear  the  pangs  that  re- 
sult inevitably  from  such  an  af- 
fliction. It  is  no  use  to  cry  out 
against  fate,  for  the  world'  was 
made  just  this  way.  If  these  im- 
pediments of  life  were  not  neces- 
sary for  our  welfare  God  would  not 
have  permitted  them  to  be  written 
into  the  law  of  creation. 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  pov- 
erty? Hard  luck  some  men  put 
forth  to  explain  their  failures,  and 
there  is  something  in  that,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  nine-tenths  of  bad 
luck  is  had  management.  Laziness 
is  one  of  the  common  causes  of 
failure,  and  we  blame  the  lazy  man 
unmercifully    for    his    delinquency. 


But  laziness  is  as  much  a  disease 
as  smallpox  or  measles.  Capacity 
for  work  is  one  of  the  natural  en- 
dowments which  some  men  have 
not  received,  and  we  blame  them 
for  something  they  cannot  help.  It 
is  foolish  to  complain  at  a  pint  cup 
because  it  will  not  hold  a  quart. 
Extravagance  on  a  small  or  a  large 
scale  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
financial  deficiency.  If  your  in- 
come is  a  dollar  a  day,  and  you  live 
on  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  you  will 
surely  add  to  your  stock  in  trade 
the  diflFerence;  but  if  your  income 
is  a  dollar  a  day  and  you  spend  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day,  you 
will  as  surely  come  to  grief  as  the 
night  will  follow  the  day. 

Maybe  he  was  a  drunkard !  The 
florid  cheeks  and  the  red  tip  of  his 
nose  even  suggest  this.  It  is  queer 
how  many  millions  of  the  bright 
sons  of  earth  fall  into  this  most  piti- 
ful of  all  delusions,  which  has 
broken  more  hearts,  paralyzed  more 
homes  and  marked  more  men  for 
destruction  than  any  other  thing  in 
this  world. 

I  wonder  if  he  was  a  crook! 
Sometimes  the  dishonest  man  pros- 
pers by  reason  of  his  cupidity,  but 
more  often  he  comes  to  grief  by 
reason  of  the  distrust  people  have 
in  him.  A  good  name  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  bank  account  proportion- 
ate to  the  calibre  of  the  man  who 
bears  it. 

We  may  be  assured  there  is  a 
cause  for  this  man's  condition, 
whether  it  is  his  fault  or  not,  and 
that  the  penalty  fate  has  imposed 
upon  him  will  not  be  commuted  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  probability 
until  he  checks  in  and  renders  his 
last  account. 

Here  is  an  old  lady  going  round 
in  the  whirl  who  wears  a  smiling 
countenance,  and  radiates  good 
cheer  in  every  direction.  By  in- 
stinct or  by  intuition  she  knows  the 
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contageousness  of  a  smile,  and 
passes  the  infection  onward.  If 
you  greet  the  world  with  a  smile, 
it  will  smile  back  at  you;  kindness 
begets  kindness  and  love  begets 
love.  We  cannot  follow  in  our 
imagination  all  the  details  of  any 
life,  but  of  this  one  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  each  day  has  added  tg 
the  happiness  of  every  fellow  crea- 
ture encountered,  and  left  the  world 
with  more  faith  and  more  optimism 
than  it  had  before.  God  bless  the 
optimist  and  the  one  who  greets  the 
world  always  with  a  smile.  Whether 
decked  in  silks  and  jewels,  or  in  the 
coarse  attire  of  poverty,  the  effect 
is  always  the  same.  Such  people 
act  as  a  tonic  and  inspire  us  with 
the  dignity  of  life  and  the  satis- 
faction of  living. 

Here  is  a  pious-looking  old  man, 
whom  everybody  greets  with  def- 
erence and  respect.  He  has  a  long, 
white  beard,  and  looks  like  one  of 
the  ancient  prophets  handed  bodily 
down  from  Bible  days.  Continence 
is  depicted  in  his  face,  and  self- 
control  in  his  every  movement. 
What  is  the  secret  of  his  poise,  and 
the  easy  control  he  seems  to  have 
of  himself?  Perhaps  it  originated 
with  his  ancestors  generations  back. 
There  is  something,  though  not 
everything,  in  heredity.  We  can 
be  assured  that  he  had  good  train- 
ing when  a  boy,  and  that  is  the  im- 
pressionable time  when  training 
counts  most.  We  can  be  assured 
also  that  religious  motives  have 
governed  him.  H  religion  had  no 
other  bearing  than  its  effect  on  the 
methods  and  motives  of  this  life, 
it  would  be  worth  all  the  effort  and 
self-sacrifice  it  costs.  On  seeing  a 
drunken  culprit  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  rushing  off  to  jail,  Wesley 
once  said,  "But  for  the  grace  of 
God,  there  goes  John  Wesley."  It 
is  the  essence  of  Christianity  dif- 


fusing itself  into  our  communal  life 
that  makes  possible  the  altruism  of 
modern  times.  And  this  old  folks' 
party  is  but  one  manifestation  of 
the  solicitude  we  have  for  one  an- 
other. There  is  a  certain  refine- 
ment in  the  manners  of  this  splen- 
did looking  old  man,  which  distin- 
guishes him  as  a  gentleman  bom 
and  bred.  The  value  as  social  fac- 
tors of  the  little  amenities  of  life 
which  all  people  appreciate  so  well 
he  seems  to  know  intuitively,  and 
apparently  without  an  effort  he 
does  the  gracious  thing  on  all  oc- 
casions. Let  us  hope  that  this  se- 
rene exterior  is  the  correct  index 
of  the  man,  and  that  he  has  none  of 
the  little  foibles  which  sometimes 
mar  an  otherwise  perfect  picture  of 
Godlike  manhood. 

Here  is  a  rollicking,  fun-making 
old  man,  who  keeps  everybody  in 
a  titter  wherever  he  moves.  The 
gift  of  ready  repartee  is  a  great 
social  asset, 'when  it  is  employed 
with  due  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  other  people,  but  it  is  a  two- 
edged  sword  which  may  cut  in  both 
directions.  From  the  way  people 
patronize  him,  we  can  be  assured 
that  his  shafts  of  pungent  ^  humor 
have  not  been  personal  in  their  ai>- 
plication,  and  that  he  has  main- 
tained the  goodwill  of  his  neigh- 
bors through  all  the  years  from 
the  dawn  to  the  sunset  of  his  life. 
The  man  who  makes  the  world 
laugh  is  a  real  benefactor.  There 
is  so  much  of  tragedy  in  life  that 
a  touch  of  comedy  is  a  real  neces- 
sity to  keep  us  all  from  growing 
morose  and  pessimistic.  Laugh  on 
then,  aged  apostle  of  the  gospel  of 
good  cheer,  until  the  last  shade  of 
evening's  twilight  casts  its  shadow 
upon  thee.  We  do  not  know  even  thy 
name  nor  any  of  the  circumstances 
of  thy  life,  but  we  are  assured  by 
what  we  see  of  this  little  segment 
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of  thy  pathway  that  the  rest  of  it  actor  in  the  great  drama  of  life  has 
has  been  bright  and  cheery,  and  played  his  part  almost  to  the  end, 
that  the  world  has  been  made  hap-  and  whether  as  clown  or  mountc- 
pier  and  better  because  of  it.  bank  or  swain,  he  cannot  change  the 
A  thousand  thoughts  are  press-  record  he  has  made.  The  last  cur- 
ing themselves  upon  me  as  I  watch  tain  is  soon  to  drop.  Let  us  hope 
this  carnival  of  aged  merry-mak-  that  when  it  arises  again  the  im- 
ers.  An  epitome  of  the  whole  ex-  pediments  of  age  will  all  be  swept 
perience  of  mankind  from  the  be-  away,  and  the  glory  of  perpetual 
ginning  of  time  is  whirling  round  youth  shine  forth  from  every  brow, 
in  these  lancers  and  waltzes.'   Each 


TIIR  MARCH  WIND 
By  M,  S.  Stone 

The  March  wind  comes  with  leap  and  bound 

And  voice  so  loud  and  shrill : 
The  bare  boughs  bend  before  his  strength 

The  tree  obeys  his  will — 
Capricious  in  his  every  breath, 

He  wails,  and  then  is  still. 
Upon  the  smooth,  fence-buried  fields 

He  romps,  in  unchecked  play ; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  sleeping  hills 

And  blows  their  quilts  away ; 
He  orders  Winter  to  depart. 

Forbidding  all  delay. 
To  whistle  o'er  the  crusted  lake 

Is  chief  of  his  delight, 
Around  our  homes  he  moans  and  groans 

'Mid  deepest,  darkest  night : 
And  yet  he  chases  dull,  gray  clouds 

And  brings  blue  sky  to  light. 
We  list'  nor  heed  how  much  he  blows. 

Nor  how  he  frisks  about ; 
For  ere  his  davs  are  fully  spent 

The  buds  will  start  to  sprout — 
And  then  the  days  will  quickly  speed 

And  blossoms  will  be  out! 
The  more  he  blows,  the  more  we  know 

That  Spring  is  on  her  wav : 
For  when  Earth's  thrown  off  Winter's  cloak 

Then  She  will  come  to  stay. 
And  so  we  cry,  "Blow  on,  March  Wind, 

Nor  stop  for  night  or  day !" 
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VII. 


Meanwhile  Catheryn's  conduct 
was  mystifying  me  completely.  Not 
once  did  she  visit  Stan,  but  every 
morning  I  would  find  her  at  the  lit- 
tle gate  between  our  yard  and 
theirs,  tensely  anixous  to  know  how 
he  was.  ** Still  unconscious  and 
feverish,**  I  would  have  to  respond 
and  then  would  watch  with  a  sharp 
pain  the  haggard  look  deepen  on 
her  dear  face. 

"He  mustn't  die,  Ted!  He 
simply  mustn't!"  she  would  mur- 
mur brokenly,  and  then,  with  a 
quivering  lip  and  clenched  hands, 
would  start  wearily  back  to  her 
home.  Each  time  I  tried  to  detain 
her  and  comfort  her  as  best  I  could, 
but  she  put  me  oflF,  with  a  shrinking 
manner  that  worried  as  well  as 
wounded  me.  Once  I  asked  her 
outright  to  come  visit  Stan  and 
meet  his  father,  but  the  suggestion 
seemed  positively  to  terrify  h>er,  and 
she  refused  vehemently.  I  could 
not  understand  her. 

Stan's  delirium  left  him  entirely 
on  the  eighth  day.  He  was  terribly 
weak  and  emaciated,  but  spoke  lu- 
cidly and  seemed  in  every  way  to 
have  successfully  passed  the  crisis. 
That  morning  I  found  him  eagerly 
awaiting  me.  He  had  already 
learned  from  his  father  how  seri- 
ously ill  he  had  been  and  how  long 
he  had  remained  unconscious.  Now 
he  was  burning  to  ask  me  a  few 
more  questions  which,  with  .the 
characteristic  diffidence  of  a  young 
man  in  love,  he  had  refrained  from 
putting  to  his  father.  Mr.  Farrell 
left  us  tocrether  soon  after  I  came 


into  the  room.  No  sooner  was  he 
out  of  ear-ihot  than  Stan  de- 
manded : 

"How  is  Catheryn?" 

"None  the  worse  for  the  experi- 
ence," I  replied  a  bit  apprehensively. 
I  foresaw  the  next  question  and 
dreaded  it: 

"Thank  heaven  for  that!  Has 
she^been  to  see  me?" 

I  hesitated  over  a  lie,  but  decided 
not  to  risk  one.    . 

"N-no,"  I  answered  reluctantly, 
evading  his  look,  "but,"  I  hastened 
to  add,  "I  find  her  at  the  gate  every 
morning  fearfully  impatient  to 
know  how  you  are." 

The  bitterly  disappointed  look 
that  followed  my  negative  softened 
as  he  heard  my  last  words.  For 
several  moments  he  lay  thinking 
deeply.  Then  he  raised  his  head 
and  looked  at  me  searchingly : 

"Do  you  think  you  could  find  her 
now  afid  bring  her  to  me?" 

I  dared  not  let  him  see  me  hesi- 
tate. 

"I'll  try,  if  you  wish  it." 

"Please,  old  man!" 

As  I  viewed  it  then,  I  knew  that 
to  bring  those  two  together  at  his 
bedside  was  to  bring  them  together 
for  life,  and  my  conscience  re- 
proached rtie  for  yielding  to  his  re- 
quest. But  I  pacified  my  trouble- 
some mentor  by  turning  fatalist 
and  arguing:  "If  those  two  are 
determined  to  marry,  it  won't  mat- 
ter much  when  they  come  together. 
And  no  telling  what  might  he  the 
consequences  if  I  refused,  with 
Stan  in  his  present  state.'  And  so 
T  went  out  and  hunted  diligently  for 
Cathervn. 
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But  I  could  not  find  her  any- 
where. I  visited  all  her  favorite 
haunts,  searched  every  room  in  the 
house  and  not  a  sign  of  her  was  to 
be  found.  I  went  to  Mr.  de  Fer, 
but  he  could  not  help  me.         ^ 

"She  has  taken  to  walking  in  the 
hills  for  hours  at  a  time,"  he  ex- 
plained anxiously.  "I  do  not  know 
where  she  goes  nor  when  she  will 
probably  return.  And  I  have  no 
idea  of  what  makes  her  act  so." 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  returned  to 
Stan  and  told  him  that  I  could  not 
find  Catheryru  But  I  could  not 
stand  the  look  of  bilter  disappoint- 
ment on  his  face,  and  threw  out  this 
bit  of  comfort: 

"Fm  sure  though,  Stan,  that  she 
will  be  at  the  gate  in  the  morning." 

The  cloud  all  but  lifted  from  his 
faoe  and  he  chatted  almost  gaily 
with  me  for  several  minutes.  But  I 
was  ill  at  ease.  What  if  she  were 
at  the  grate  ?  Had  I  not  failed  ever 
to  get  her  to  his  side,  and  would  I 
likely  be  any  more  successful  this 
time?  But  I  kept  my  doubts  to  my- 
self and  with  great  impatience  and 
dread  waited  for  morning. 

Sure  enough  she  was  at  the  gate 
as  usual  and  vastly  relieved  she 
looked  when  I  told  her  Stan  was 
conscious  and  had  a  normal  temper- 
ature. But  when  I  told  her  he 
wished  to  see  her,  she  grew  curi- 
ously pale  with  fright. 

"Tell  him-^ell  him— oh.  make 
him  understand  that  it  isn't  because 
I  don't  want  to  but — ^but  because  I 
can't!  I  want  to — my  darling  Stan, 
how  I  do  want  to  see  him — ^but  I 
mustn't!  It's  impossible!  Make 
him  understand,  Teddy  dear! 
Make  him  understand!" 

And  with  that  she  turned  and 
fairly  fled  up  the  path,  leaving  me 
astounded  with  the  mystery  of  her 
words.    Then  at  the  thought  of  tak- 


ing her  message  to  Stan,  I  shivered 
as  though  in  an  icy  wind.  How 
could  I  break  the  crushing  news  to 
him?  As  I  thought  it  over  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  thing  to  do 
and  that  was  to  convey  as  exactly  as 
I  could  all  the  tormented  love  that 
was  to  be  read  plainly  in  her  inco- 
herent phrases.  Resolved  to  do  this, 
and  summoning  all  my  strength  of 
will.  I  dragged  myself  to  his  room 
to  give  my  unhappy  message. 

The  look  on  his  face  as  he  caught 
the  expression  of  mine  haunted  me 
for  days.  Without  delay  I  hurried 
to  him  and  sought  to  soften  the 
blow -by  a  quick  explanation. 

"She  was  at  the  gate  as  I  knew 
she  would  be  and  seemed  very 
happy  when  I  told  her  how  much 
better  you  were.  When  I  asked  her 
to  come  in  she  said — " 

And  here  I  repeated,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  exactly  what  she  had  told 
me.  I  made 'him  understan^l  all 
the  love  her  voice  and  look  and  ges- 
tures expressed  as  she  said  it.  I 
felt  relieved  when  I  had  finished  for 
I- knew  by  his  manner  that  I  ha^l 
succeeded  in  making  him  under- 
stand that  her  refusal  at  least  did 
not  come  from  any  lack  of  love. 
But  he  was  bitterly  disappointed 
and  for  a  considerable  time  lay  rest- 
lessly tossing  on  his  bed. 

I  watched  him  for  several  mo- 
ments and  grew  more  and  more  un- 
easy. Two  bright  red  spots  ap- 
peared on  his  cheeks  and  his  breath 
began  coming  short  and  quick. 
Then  out  burst  the  explosion  of 
wrath  I  had  seen  gathering: 

"It's  her  grandfather!  He  has 
some  hold  on  her  and  is  preventing 
her  coming.  The  maddening  old 
bigot!  I  know  she  would  come  if 
she  could !" 

I  tried  to  calm  him  but  my  ef- 
forts increased  his  anger.     He  re- 
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proached  me  bitterly  for  not  mak- 
ing a  genuine  attempt  to  get  Cath- 
eryn  to  him.  When  I  protested  he 
grew  furious  and  ordered  me  from 
the  room.  Alarmed,  I  called  hastily 
for  Mr.  Farrell  and  the  nurse. 

His  father  had  no  more  influence 
on  Stan  than  had  I.  Now  well  in 
the  throes  of  delirium,  he  shrieked 
with  anger  in  one  breath  and  plead- 
ed with  heartrending  grief  for 
Catheryn  in  the  next. 

"Something  must  be  done  and 
done  quickly,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  his 
voice  tense  with  fear.  "That  girl 
must  be  brought  here.  Will  you 
go  with  me  to  her  grandfather?" 

I  did  not  hesitate,  for  my  friend's 
life  seemed  at  stake.  But  I  had 
little  hope  of  success.  We  told  the 
nurse  to  soothe  Stan  with  an  opiate 
while  we  walked  to  the  big  house 
next  door. 

We  found  Mr.  de  Fer  on  the 
porch,  for  it  wa3  a  hof  day  and  that 
part  of  the  house  was  the  coolest. 
He  and  Mr.  Farrell  had  met  so  that 
there  was  no  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing them.  Mr.  Farrell  went  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  subject,  with 
only  a  few  polite  preliminaries.  He 
had  scarcely  started,  however,  when 
I  began  to  fear  he  had  made  a  tact- 
less blunder. 

"Mr.  dc  Fer,"  he  said,  "my  son 
and  your  granddaughter  are  greatly 
attached  to  each  other.  Frankly  I, 
like  yourself,  would  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  but  since  the  young  peo- 
ple have  made  up  their  minds,  and 
since  we  must  admit  they  are  both 
intelligent  enough  to  know  what 
they  want,  I  believe  it  unwise  to  op- 
pose them.  Are  you  not  of  my  way 
of  thinking?" 

Not  a  word  of  Stan's  critical 
state  nor  the  danger  to  which  a  de- 
feat of  his  hopes  would  expose  him ! 
\nd  I  felt  that  upon  that  ground 


alone  was  there  a  chance  of  success 
with  Mr.  de  Fer.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Farrell  adopted  the 
tone  and  words  he  did,  unless  it 
was  because  of  an  altogether  unsus- 
pected woun4  in  his  pride.  His  son, 
handsome,  brilliant,  accomplished, 
had  been  rejected  by  an  unknown 
westerner!  Apparently  he  had  re- 
solved not  to  put  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  asking  a  favor,  but  of  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  his  son.  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  Mr. 
(!e  Fer. 

"I  am  not  of  your  way  of  think- 
ing!" he  replied  to  Mr.  Farrell. 

Mr.  Farrell  had  been  too  well 
trained  in  the  school  of  business  to 
let  this  rebuff,  that  must  have  an- 
gered him  deeply,  disturb  his  out- 
ward calm. 

"May  I  ask,  why  not?"  he  in- 
quired courteously. 

*Up  to  this  point  both  men  had 
been  scrupulously  polite  and  abso- 
lutely calm.  Their  composure 
evoked  my  intense  admiration  for 
both  were  laboring  under  a  terrific 
strain.  But  at  Mr.  FarrelFs  inquiry 
I  expected  an  entire  change  of  man- 
ner on  the  part  of  Mr.  de  Fer.  I 
expected  him  to  launch  into  a  de- 
fense of  his  position  that  would 
soon  become  a  tirade. 

I  was  utterly  mistaken.  The  only 
change  noticeable  was  an  .  intense 
earnestness  that  crept  into  his  voice, 
and  a  troubled  look  that  clouded  his 
keen  gray  eye.  What  a  transforma- 
tion from  the  Mr.  de  Fer  of  ten 
f'ays  ago !  All  the  harshness  seemed 
gone.  Only  the  iron  will  remained, 
and  that  was  tempered  by  a  strange, 
new  gentleness.  I  knew  no  explana- 
tion save  that  the  knowledge  of 
Catheryn's  and  Stan's  bitter  suffer- 
ing had  greatly  softened  his  spirit. 

"Mr.  Farrell,"  said  Mr.  de  Fer, 
with  a  grave  sincerity,  "it  is  an  un- 
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fortunate  circumstanoe  that  an 
agreement  between  us  on  this  point 
seems  utterly  impossible.  For  I 
cannot  hope  to  make  you  see  my 
point  of  view  and  that,  I  take  it,  is 
the  one  great  stumbling  block.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  say  that  with  the  deepest 
sorrow,  for  the  grief  of  these  young 
people  has  troubled  me  greatly." 

All  the  suppressed  belligerency  of 
Mr.  Farreirs  attitude  seemed  to  go 
out  as  he  listened  to  these  words. 
His  own  keen  sensibilities  were  evi- 
dently touched  by  the  obvious  af- 
fliction of  the  old  man,  and  I  think 
he  sensed  What  a  deep  responsibility 
Mr.  de  Per  felt  weighing  upon  him. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Farrell  deli- 
cately, "if  you  would  explain  that 
point  of  view  we  might  at  least  un- 
derstand each  other  better." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say 
that,"  responded  Mr.  de  Fer  grate- 
fully. "But  it  is  not  easy  to  do.  You 
understand  of  course  that  we  are 
Mormons  and  that  the  crux  of  the 
whole  affair  lies  in  the  fact  that 
your  son  is  not  one.  We  decry  in- 
termarriage strongly — ^much  too 
strongly,  according  to  our  critics. 
TTiey  call  it  narrowness,  bigotry, 
fanaticism.  But  we  call  it — con- 
sistency. 

"For  you  see,  to  us  religion  is  a 
vital  thing.  From  our  point  of  view, 
the  only  logical  reason  for  affiliat- 
ing with  any  particular  church  is  a 
conviction  that  that  church  is  the 
only  one  divinely,  authorized.  Or 
why  affiliate  with  any  ?  Why  fetter 
oneself  with  the  ties  of  a  creed  at 
all?  One  can  be  a  Christian  with- 
out a  creed — ^and  a  good  one,  too. 
If  there  is  not  this  vital,  supreme 
reason,  then  religion  becomes  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  taste,  and  fidelity  to 
a  church  a  thing  of  name  only." 

"Which  I  firmly  believe  it  usually 
is,"  interrupted  Mr.  Farrell  with  a 


slight  smile.  You  see,  I  can't  dis- 
pute with  you  on  that  point,  Mr.  de 
Fer,  for  I  am  an  agnostic." 

Mr.  de  Fer's  face  expressed  some- 
thing bordering  closely  on  positive 
relief. 

"I  now  have  some  hope  of  mak- 
ing you  understand  our  point  of 
view,  after  all,"  he  said  promptly 
and  eagerly.  "As  an  agnostic  you 
see  many  disadvantages  in  organ- 
ized religion.  Hence  you  must  be- 
lieve that,  to  be  consistent,  a  man 
should  have  a  tremendous  motive 
to  keep  him  true  to  one." 

"I  certainly  do!"  assented  Mr. 
Farrell  emphatically. 

"There's  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
matter,"  said  the  old  man  earnestly. 
"We  have  that  tremendous  motive. 
We  stake  our  very  existence  as  a 
Church  on  the  conviction  that  it  is 
the  only  one  divinely  authorized. 
That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
eood  outside  of  Mormondom,  nor 
that  all  members  of  other  churches 
are  eternally  damned.  But  it  does 
mean  this,  that  by  virtue  of  its  di- 
vine sanction,  it  creates  a  spiritual 
gulf  between  its  members  and 
others  that  cannot  be  bridged  save 
by  baptism.  That  gulf  renders  in- 
termarriage dangerous.  For  if  a 
man  marries  outside  of  the  Church 
he  either  renders  his  faith  insipid 
and  largely  valueless,  or  he  retains 
a  virile  faith  and  with  it  a  painful 
consciousness  of  the  gulf  between 
him  and  his  mate,  that  renders  hap- 
piness between  them  impossible." 

Mr.  de  Fer  paused  as  thous^h  to 
frame  a  conclusion.  Presently  he 
resumed : 

"Forgive  me  if  I  have  seemed  to 
preach.  I  did  not  mean  to.  But 
you  asked  for  our  point  of  view 
and  I  have  given  it  to  you.  And  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  if  a 
Mormon  remain  consistent,  before 
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he  will  violate    the    tenets  of   his  souls,  and  we  think  we  understand 

Church  in  so  important  a  particular  very  clearly  and  logically  why  it  is 

as  marriage  you  must  completely  divine.   And  hence,"  he  added,  with 

wreck  his  belief  in  its  divine  or-  significance,  "we  believe  it  worth 

igin/'                                      '  any  sacrifice!" 

Mr.  Farrell  pondered  deeply  over  The  force  of  his  last  words  had 
the  old  man's  words.  Then  he  said  a  startling  eflfect  on  Mr.  Farrell. 
slowly :  He  paled  visibly,  and  all  his  anxiety 
,  "I  think  I  get  your  view-point  all  over  Stan's  condition  showed  vivid- 
right.  And  you  are  right.  Creed  l)r  once  more  in  his  face.  So  inter- 
distinction  must  be  fundamental  or  ested  had  he  been  in  Mr.  de  Fer's 
it  should  cease  to  exist.  There  is  explanation  that  he  had  lost  sight  of 
no  compromise.  But  you  set  me  a  the  vital  purpose  of  his  visit,  hut 
difficult  task.  I  have  little  hope  of  those  two  words  brought  him  back 
breaking  a  faith  as  powerful  as  to  it  with  a  shock.  With  a  kind  of 
yours."  terror  gathering  in  his  eyes,  he  ex- 

"It  is  true,  we  have  strong  rea-  claimed  impulsively: 

son  for  our  faith,"  said  the  old  man  "Any  sacrifice?    Even  that  of  a 

mildly.    "It  is  deep-founded  in  our  boundless  lov/C?*' 

(to  be  continued) 

Lines. 

By  S,  C.  Maeser 

When  the  storm  of  war  is  raging  wide. 

And  earth  is  drenched  with  the  blood  of  men. 
When  waves  of  error  and  envy  and  pride. 

Sweep  over  our  land,  again  and  again. 
Oh,  lovers  of  right,  shall  we  shirk  or  flinch  ? 

Shall  we  close  our  ears  to  the  warning  sound. 
While  hour  by  hour,  and  inch  by  inch 

The  forces  of  evil  are  gaining  ground  ? 

Let  us  rouse  ourselves,  and  our  souls  unite 

In  a  mighty  prayer  to  God  above. 
For  strength,  and  wisdom,  and  courage,  and  light. 

Then  meet  the  foe  with  weapons  of  love. 

Let  us  raise  a  standard  of  beauty  and  truth, 
And  cause  that  its  colors  so  brightly  beam. 

That  souls  of  the  aged,  and  souls  of  the  youth. 

Through  the  glamor  of  folly,  may  catch  its  gleam. 

That  eyes  may  look  past  the  tinsel  and  show ; 
That  ears  may  heed  not  the  tinkling  sound ; 

That  feet  may  be  ready  and  willing  to  go 

Where  highest  and  noblest  thoughts  abound. 

Oh,  men  and  women,  join  heart  arid  hand. 

To  break  the  fetters  of  Mammon's  sway. 
What  a  reign  of  virtue,  throughout  our  land 

Shall  usher  in  a  glad,  new  day. 
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Where  are  the  sweet- faced  girls 
who,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
gathered,  for  religion's  sake,  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  valley 
in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  ?  Where 
is  the  record  of  the  romance,  the 
heroism,  and  the  spiritual  glory  of 
their  lives?  Today  a  few  of  them 
are  the  old,  old  grandmothers — re- 
vered and  much  loved;  but  count- 
less more  are  they  who  have  been 
called  home  to  a  world  of  boundless 
horizons.  Gone  are  their  loved 
faces;  gone  the  stories  of  their 
beautiful  lives.  As  flowers  of  the 
field  that  flourished  and  bloomed, 
the  wind  passed  over  them  and  they 
were  gone,  and  the  place  thereof 
knew  them  no  more — so  have  these 
noble  women  passed, — so,  too,  is  the 
memory  of  their  life-stories  becom- 
ing fainter  and  fainter  in  our 
minds ;  until,  all  too  soon,  they  will 
be  lost  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  from 
utter  oblivion,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  record  of  the  days  of  one 
who  lived  nobly  and  well,  that  I 
present  this  brief  chronicle  of 
Grandmother  Middleton's  life.  It 
is  a  life  worthy  of  attention  not  be- 
cause it  was  extraordinarily  notable 
or  filled  with  high-sounding  deeds. 
T  offer  it  because  it  is  but  a  type 
of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  other 
pioneer  women,  —  lives  equally 
beautiful  in  romance,  innate  hero- 
ism, and  spirituality. 

Grandmother  Middleton  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  the  town  of  Ayr — 

"Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses." 

Her  father  was  a  gifted  music- 


ian; her  mother,  an  expert  needle- 
woman.   There  were  four  children 
in  the  family:  two  boys   and   two. 
girls.    Grandmother  was  the  young- 
est child. 

The  whole  family  belonged  to  the 
Methodist  Church  until  the  coming 
of  the  "Mormon"  elders  into  their 
midst.  Then  the  family  unit  was 
split,  never  to  be  re-united.  The 
father  and-  the  two  daughters  be- 
came Latter-day  Saints;  the  sons, 
with  the  mother,  remained  staunch 
adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  John 
Wesley. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  the  father 
died,  leaving  the  family  in  dire 
straits.  For  a  number  of  years  they 
eked  out  a  bare  subsistence,  the 
chief  part  of  which  was  won  by  the 
sale  of  the  mothers  exquisite  nee- 
dle-work,— eyelet  embroidery  such 
as  one  rarely  sees  nowadays. 

Then  the  elder  sister  married  and 
moved  to  London,  where  she  and 
her  husband  affiliated  themselves 
with  a  little  group  of  Saints. 

At  this  time  Grandmother  was 
fifteen;  just  standing  on  the 
threshold  between  childhood  and 
womanhood.  It  was  after  her  sister 
left  that  the  strength  of  her  faith 
was  really  put  to  the  test.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  exert- 
ed every  influence  possible  to  urge, 
nay,  even  to  force  her  to  abandon 
her  newly  adopted  religion.  Brave 
little  Grandmother!  Those  were 
days  of  supreme  trial  for  her.  Her 
childhood  days  were  barely  past  and 
she  was  called  upon  to  make  a  de- 
cision that  would  affect  her  life  not 
only  for  time  but  for  all  eternity; 
a  decision  that  would  put  its  stamp 
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upon  the  lives  of  her  children,  and 
her  grandchildren,  on  down 
through  the  generations.  How  no- 
bly she  stood  the  test !  She  has  told 
us  many  times  that  in  the  hour  of 
her  greatest  need  she  called  upon 
the  Lord  to  direct  her;  praying  in 
all  humility  and  faith  for  His  guid- 
ance. Suddenly  the  room  in  which 
she  knelt  seemed  illumined,  for  a 
moment,  with  a  glorious  flood  of 
light.    Then  her  heart  was  satisfied. 

Grandmother  mad-e  immediate 
preparations  to  go  down  to  London, 
there  to  work  until  she  had  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  her  way  to 
Utah.  No  voyager  who  has  ven- 
tured forth  in  search  of  a  new  world 
has  ever  made  a  more  daring  re- 
solve, or  adhered  to  it  more  tenac- 
iously. For  nearly  six  years  she 
toiled  in  the  gjeat  city  as  second 
maid  in  a  home  of  wealth.  For  six 
years  she  saved  every  penny  ^e 
could,  until  at  last  came  the  won- 
derful day  when,  with  a  large  com- 
pany of  converts,  she  set  sail  for  a 
new  world — the  land  of  her  long- 
ings and  cherished  desires.  I  love 
to  think  that  she  never  once  looked 
back  with  a  tear  of  regret,  but 
turned  her  shining  face  to  the  fu- 
ture that  ^er  faith  had  already 
glorified. 

There  were  six  weeks  on  the 
ocean:  wonderful  weeks  spent  be- 
tween the  deep  blue  of  the  fathom- 
less waters,  and  the  equally  fath- 
omless reaches  of  heaven:  weeks 
when  one  seemed  very  near  to  God. 
After  the  landing  on  strange,  new 
shores  came  the  trip  by  rail  across 
half  a  continent.  From  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  Grandmother  walked 
practically  the  entire  distance  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  She  came  with  an 
ox-team  company  so  did  not  have 
to  push  a  handcart. 

Never  think  for  a  moment  that 


the  pioneer  girls  knew  only  toil  an<?i 
hardship  in  that  long  journey  across 
the  plains.  Why,  those  were  days 
of  gladness,  of  glory,  of  romance ! 
They  were  days  of  joyous  life  in  the 
open;  days  of  long,  inspired 
marches  over  the  great,  undulating 
prairies, — ^those  vast  stretches  of 
.o^reen  that  melted  into  the  far,  blue 
bounds  of  the  horizon.  Often  the 
journeyers  would  march  many  days 
past  immense  herds  of  buffalo— an 
unending  sea  of  shaggy  backs  and 
heaving  sides.  And  such  ni^fhts  as 
those  must  have  been  for  the  band 
of  pilgrims:  nights  spent  in  the 
great  silent  places  of  the  world,  out 
under  the  stars,  where  the  awful, 
lonely  hush  would  be  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  howl  of  a  prairie 
wolf.  Surely  these  wild,  unwonted 
sights  and  sounds  must  have 
thrilled  the  heart  of  a  voung  girl 
whose  life  had  hitherto  been  spent 
in  the  confines  of  a  great  citv. 

We  loved  to  hear  Grandmother 
tell  how,  when  the  march  became 
w<*arisome,  someone  would  start  to 
sine:  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints" — 
that  triumphal  hymn  of  the  brave. 
unfla,e^ing  spirit.  Soon  the  song 
would  be  taken  up  all  along  the  line 
until  the  stirring  notes  of  the  grand, 
old  hvmn  would  banish  the  hush  of 
the  plains ;  would  banish  all  doubts 
and  weariness  from  the  hearts  of 
the  singers.  Like  Pippa's  song  it 
brought  the  divine  assurance  that: 

"God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

We  loved  to  hear  Grandmother 
tell  how  in  the  evening,  despite  the 
long  day's  march,  an  old  teamster 
would  tune  up  his  fiddle,  and  all  the 
young  folk  would  dance  on  the 
green,  s  A  quaint  picture  the  daiicers 
must  have  made  with  the  light  of 
the  camp  fires  throwing  them  into 
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sharp  relief  against  the  background 
of  prairie  gloom.  Just  what  "p^t 
life  and  mettle  into  the  heels"  of 
the  other  young  folk  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  am  sure  Grandmother  danced 
as  lightly  as  if  she  had  not  walked 
a  step  all  day,  for  she  related  that 
she  danced  with  the  handsomest, 
most  stalwart  young  man  in  the 
company — Granrl father   Middleton. 

He  was  one  of  the  teamsters,  a 
young-  Englishman,  just  Grand- 
mother's age,  who  had  joined  the 
Church  and  emigrated  to  Utah  at 
the  time  Grandmother  had  gone 
rWn  to  London. 

They  had  come  half  way  across 
the  world  to  find  each  other,  Grand- 
mother used  to  say,  for  Nerissa- 
like  she  believed  there's  destiny  in 
marriage.  They  two  met  at  the  be- 
jBinning  of  the  journey  over  the 
plains,  and  at  that  moment  their 
lives  were  swept  irresistibly  into 
the  same  channel.  There  was  no 
('alliance  about  their  courtship :  they 
loved  each  other — ^that  was  enough. 
In  those  days  a  man  claimed  for 
his  own  the  woman  he  loved  and 
who  loved  him,  with  as  much  calm- 
ness and  certainty  as  the  birds  mate. 
Nature  had  taught  them. 

They  were  married  as  soon  as 
they  reached  Salt  Lake.  Grand- 
mother urged  a  delay  until  she  could 
earn  forty  dollars,  which  amount 
she  still  owed  for  her  journey  from 
Missouri.  Grandfather  promptly 
paid  that  sum,  so  all  reason  for  de- 
lay was  removed.  Years  afterwards, 
when  he  had  accumulated  a  good 
deal  of  property,  he  used  to  say, 
laughingly,  that  the  very  best  in- 
vestment he  ever  made  was  when 
he  paid  the  nominal  sum  of  forty 
dollars  for  his  bonnie  bride. 

So  they  were  married :  the  long 
journey  had  ended  in  beautiful  ro- 
mance for  Grandmother.    Had  she 


endured  no  hardships  through  it 
all  ?  Gracious,  yes !  There  is  a  price 
to  be  paid  for  everything.  Just  im- 
agine! Grandmother  had  worn  a 
number  three  shoe  at  the  beginning 
of  that  long  tramp,  and  had  brought 
with  her  four  pairs  of  such  dainty 
little  boots  as  could  be  bought  in  the 
London  shops.  Long  before  the 
great  march  was  ended,  she  was 
wearing  number  sixes — and  wore 
that  size  the  rest  of  her  days.  I 
suppose  the  calamity  was  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  Grand- 
father's cowhide  boots  were  tens, 
an^  so  clumsily  made  that  they 
looked  much  larger.  You  see  he 
had  come  to  Utah,  first,  with  the 
fated  handcart  company  in  the  win- 
ter of  '56  and  had  had  his  feet 
frozen.  Grandmother  traded  the 
four  pairs  of  pretty  little  boots  for 
some  dishes  and  pewter  spoons. 

Then  she  and  Grandfather  trav- 
eled, by  ox-team,  the  length  of  the 
state  to  his  farm  in  Southern  Utah. 
There  they  made  their  home  just 
beyond  Cedar  City,  at  a  place 
known  as  the  OH  Fort.  The  set- 
tlers had  built  a  thick  adobe  wall 
around  their  cabins  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians. For  several  years  Grand- 
father and  Grandmother  lived  in  a 
one-room  log  cabin  in  the  Old  Fort. 
Half  of  the  room  had  been  parti- 
tioned off  to  make  a  wheat  bin,  and 
on  top  of  the  wheat  they  had  their 
bed.  The  other  half  room  served 
as  living  room,  dining  room,  and 
kitchen ;  and  plenty  large  enough  it 
was  for  all  the  cooking  they  had  to 
do,  because,  during  the  first  year, 
their  entire  food  supply  consisted 
of  bread,  and  the  milk  which  their 
one  cow  gave. 

They  must  have  known  much 
happiness,  as  well  as  much  sorrow, 
in  this  log  home.    Here  they  knew 
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the  miracle. of  bringing  into  the 
world  their  first  child.  Here,  too, 
the  second  child,  a  little  son,  died. 
Grandmother  made  the  clothes,  and 
Grandfather,  with  his  own  hands, 
fashioned  the  tiny  coffin  in  which 
the  baby  boy  was  buried. 

The  days  in  the  Old  Fort  were 
marked  by  other  hardships: 
drought  that  caused  crop  failures; 
the  loss  of  the  work  team :  and  at- 
tacks by  the  Indians.  In  a  few 
years  they  left  the  Fort  and  built 
a  new  brick  home  some  miles  nearer 
the  canyon.  By  this  time  the  dan- 
je:er  from  the  Indians  was  prac- 
tically over.  Grandmother  told  of 
one  time,  however,  when  as  she  sat 
rockinsf  by  the  fireside  with  her 
babe  in  her  arms,  she  heard  a  fum- 
bling noise  at  the  door.  When  she 
opened  it,  a  drunken  Indian  fell 
headlong  into  the  room.  There 
he  lay  in  a  stupor,  and  slept  until 
Grandfather  came  home  and  ousted 
him. 

Long  before  other  settlers  ceased 
to  be  harassed  by  the  Indians,  they 
and  Grandfather  had  become  fast 
friends  because  of  the  policy  of  jus- 
tice and  kindness  he  pursued  to- 
wards them.  He  was  known  among 
them  as  Queetz — which  means  left- 
handed.  They  defended  him  and 
protected  him  loyally  on  every  oc- 
casion. Queetz's  squaw — Grand- 
mother— they  loved  equally  well. 
Today  one  has  but  to  announce  that 
one  is  the  grandchild  of  Queetz 
and  his  squaw,  to  find  an  open  se- 
same to  the  hearts  of  all  the  old 
aborigines  of  Southern  Utah. 

With  the  ea^er  rush  of  money 
seekers  to  'the  Silver  Reef,  prosper- 
ity first  came  to  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother.  They  maintained  a 
trading  post  at  their  farm,  which 
was  on  the  main  road  to  the  Reef. 
After  that    Grandfather     invested 


heavily  in  cattle,  and  soon  was  in- 
dependent financially. 

He  lived  to  see  the  youngest  of 
their  six  children  grow  to  woman- 
hood. Grandmother  survived  him 
by  twenty  years. 

It  was  during  the  later  years  of 
Grandmother's  life  that  we  children 
knew  her  best  and  came  most  under 
her  influence.  As  tiny  tots  we  loved 
her  especially  well,  because  she 
could  tell  us  such  capital  stories, 
and  sing  such  wonderful  rhymes; 
then,  too,  she  always  remembered 
to  buy  for  one  at  Christmas  or  on 
birthdays,  exactly  those  things  for 
which  one  most  longed.  She  wore 
a  pocket  in  either  side  of  her  skirt : 
and  there,  among  thimbles,  little 
scissors,  a  half-knitted  sock,  her 
spectacles,  and  an  Old  Testament, 
we  were  sure  to  find  peppermint 
lozenges  and  large,  sweet  raisins. 

In  the  early  spring  or  the  late  fall, 
a  mysterious  peeping  would  often 
be  heard  comin,g  from  the  bosom  of 
Grandmother's  dress.  We'd  beg, 
delightedly,  "Oh!  Grandma,  let's 
see!"  and  she  would  pull  from  her 
dress-front  a  tiny  bundle  of  flannel 
in  which  was  wrapped  a  downy 
chick  that  she  had  found,  half 
frozen,  out  in  the  yard. 

Grandmother  could  make  the  best 
pies  you  ever  tasted.  The  crust  was 
invariably  light  and  flaky.  She  said 
one  must  have  a  "pie  hand"  in  or- 
der to  make  good  pastry.  A  pie 
hand  signified  a  light,  dextrous 
touch.  With  the  left-over  bits  of 
paste  she  always  made  little  turn- 
overs for  us. 

Her  dishwashing  was  inspira- 
tional, because  she  accompanied  it 
with  Bums'  songs,  interesting  quo- 
tations from  his  poems,  or  stories  of 
his  life.  It  was,  as  a  little  girl, 
when  I  helped  Grandmother  with 
the  dishes,  that  I  first  imbibed  a 
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love  for  good  literature.  She,  you 
understand,  had  spent  her  childhood 
days  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  had 
passed  many  an  hour  in  play  about 
Alloway  Kirk,  where  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter  saw  witches  and  warlocks  in  a 
dance.  She  knew  and  loved  Burns 
as  only  a  true  Scot  can.  Besides 
knowing  practically  all  of  his  poems 
by  heart,  she  knew,  also,  many  in- 
teresting facts  and  stories  about  his 
life  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  in  any  of  his  biographies.  For 
instance : 

Bums,  as  a  young  lad,  hired  him- 
self out  as  shepherd  to  a  m'lserly 
sheep  owner.  The  boy,  half  starved, 
tended  the  sheep  for  some  weeks  on 
one  of  the  bleak  Scottish  moors. 
Finally  his  hunger  drove  him  to 
desperation.  He  abandoned  his 
charge,  and  to  account  for  desert- 
ing, penciled  this  verse  on  the  door 
of  the  hut  he  had  occupied : 

"There's    naething    here     but     Hi'land 
cheer, 

Hi'land  scab,  and  hunger. 
If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 

Twas  surely  in  her  anger." 

Grandmother  told,  also,  that 
when  Bums  was  stricken  with  the 
last,  fatal  illness,  and  the  doctor 
told  him  he  could  not  live  because 
the  strong  whiskey  he  had  drunk* 
had  eaten  the  entire  coat  off  his 
stomach,  Bums  responded,  lightly, 
"Wcel,  gie  us  anither  glass,  and 
her^  goes  for  the  waistcoat." 

Then  there  was  the  story  of 
Bums*  mother  who  stood  by  the 
statue  of  her  son  in  Edinburgh  and 
said,  "Ay,  Rab,  Rab,  ye  asked  them 
for  bread,  and  they  gied  ye  a 
stane." 

Grandmother  knew  her  Bible 
very  well  indeed, — particularly  the 
Old  Testament.  She  put  such  a 
literal   interpretation   on    scripture 


as  often  made  it  ludicrous.  When- 
ever a  flood,  an  earthquake,  a  mine 
explosion,  or  a  great  fire  occurred, 
Grandmother  was  sure  it  was 
caused  by  one  of  the  seven  vials  of 
wrath  which  the  Lord  was  to  pour 
forth  in  the  latter  days.  Frequent- 
ly more  than  enough  catastrophes 
happened  in  a  single  year  to  ex- 
haust the  contents  of  all  seven  of 
the  vials. 

She  believed  girls  should  not  read 
too  much  or  study  too  hard.  When- 
ever she  thought  I  was  spending  too 
much  time  over  books,  she  would 
ask  pointedly,  **Do  you  know  what 
King  Agrippa  said  to  the  Apostle 
Paul?  He  said,  'Saul,  Saul,  top 
much  learning  hath  made  thee 
mad.' " 

Grandmother  had  an  abidinsr 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  people.  Sh? 
was  ever  a  friend  of  the  poor,  th  t 
downtrodden,  the  disheartened. 
She  loved  goodness,  and  knew  that 
purity  and  integrity  are  more  to  be 
c'esired  than  purple  and  fine  linen. 
Often  she  talked  of  the  need  of 
being  clean  in  heart.  One  quaint 
saying  she  had  was  this:  "Evil 
thoughts  may  walk  into  your  mind 
uninvited,  but  there's  no  *needces- 
sity'  to  give  them  a  ^hair  and  ask 
them  to  stay."  She  loved  goodness 
better  than  genius,  and  in  a  heated 
argument  we  once  had,  she  stoutly 
maintained  that  she  would  rather 
have  possessed  the  character  of  the 
^odly  John  Wesley  than  to  have 
been  such  an  immoral  weakling  as 
was  the  gifted,  immortalized  Bobby 
Burns.  Of  her  own  son  who 
achieved  distinction,  her  greatest 
praise  was  not  that  she  was  proud 
of  his  attainments,  but  that  "George 
had  always  been  a  good  boy." 

Her  views  on  marriage  were  sane 
and  interesting.  She  used  to  say, 
"There's    'destiny'    in    marriage." 
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"Marry  for  love  and  work  for 
money."  "Every  good  wOman  has 
the  right  to  be  a  wife  and  mother." 
**You'll  never  be  so  happy,  my  girl, 
as  when  you  have  a  home  and  hus- 
band and  babies  of  your  own.'* 

Interesting,  too,  were  Grand- 
mother's ideas  on  honesty  and 
thrift.  Of  all  lines  of  poetry  she 
quoted  oftenest:  "An  honest  man's 
the  noblest  work  of  God."  She  be- 
lieved in  living  simply  and  always 
within  her  means.  Often  she  said, 
"Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  but  the  wherewithal  to  be 
comfortable."  She  advised,  "Never 
put  the  millstone  of  debt  around 
your  neck."  She  was  careful  and 
thrifty  in  small  matters,  and  often 
stated,  to  show  that  it  is  the  small 
saving  that  counts,  "It's  the  drop 
by  drop  that  fills  the  bucket." 

Gran<lmother  had  a  fine  Scotch 
sense  of  independence.  She  wished 
to  be  "beholden  to  nobody."  Right 
to  the  last  she  lived  in  her  own 
home  and  cared  for  herself.  When 
we  suggested  that  she  should  go  to 
spend  the  winter  with  one  of  her 
daughters,  she  said,  "No.  I'll  be 
independent  to  the  last.  I  get  along 
well  enough  as  it  is.  Besides,  it 
won't  be  long  now  that  Til  be  here, 
ril  soon  be  with  all  my  old  friends 
— and  your  Grandfather."  She 
had  a  beautiful  and  abiding  faith 
in  the  life  hereafter.  Death  meant 
to  her,  simply  a  short  journey  to 
that  other  world  where  all  her 
comrades  of  old  waited  to  welcome 


her.  She  longed  to  go  to  them — 
and  to  Grandfather. 

Two  weeks  after  this  conversa- 
tion. Grandmother  died.  She  had 
been  oniy  slightly  ill,  and  went 
placidly,  with  a  heart  full  of  calm 
assurance.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
beautiful  she  looked  on  her  burial 
day.  She  was  robed  all  in  purest 
white  with  a  shimmering,  gauzy  veil 
like  a  halp  about  her  head.  On  her 
face  was  a  youthful  expression  of 
strange,  ethereal  beauty  as  of  one 
who  has  just  seen  a  vision. 

There  were  present  her  two  sons 
and  four  daughters  whom  she  had 
reared  in  all  honor  and  integrity. 
There,  too,  were  more  than  a  score 
of  grandchildren  to  do  her  rever- 
ence. A  friend,  who  looked  at 
Grandmother,  said,  "Blessed  is  the 
woman  who  has  children."  And 
truly  at  this  moment  we  saw  her 
motherhood  in  a  glorified  light. 

Then  said  the  *friend,  "How 
beautiful  she  is!  She  looks  like  a 
bride."  Ah,  Friend,  you  were  right ; 
she  was  a  bride  once  more.  Her 
sublime  faith  would  lead  her  un- 
erringly to  Grandfather's  side,  and 
together  they  would  journey  over 

the  vast  plains  of  a  world  eternal. 
*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Sweet-faced  pioneer  girls, 
though,  like  flowers  from  the  fieli, 
the  stories  of  your  lives  vanish  one 
.by  one  from  our  memories,  may  we 
never  forget  your  heroism,  your 
devotion  to  truth,  and  the  great  her- 
ita,ge  of  faith  you  have  left  us. 
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It  was  my  privilege,  the  other 
day,  to  meet  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  have  ever  seen.  She 
was  seventy-five  years  young  and 
had  the  proud  bearing  of  a  thor- 
ough-bred. A  snow-ftake  of  lace 
and  muslin  lay  on  her  fluffy  white 
hair.  The  daintiest  white  kerchief 
was  folded  over  her  bosom.  She 
had  the  most  perfectly  kept  hands 
and  teeth,  daintily  shod  feet  and 
exquisite  lingerie  I  have  ever  seen. 
Her  manners  were  charmingly 
gracious;  her  mind  as  tranquil  as 
the  blue  sky  in  summer. 

She  seemed  so  happy,  so  in  love 
with  life  and  so  interested  in  the 
young  people  that  she  was  always 
surrounded  by  them.  But  I  watched 
my  chance  and  one  ddy,  finding  her 
alone,  I  asked :  **What  is  the  finest 
thing  that  the  years  have  taught 
you?" 

She  answered  without  a  moment's 
hesitation :  "The  power,  the  neces- 
sity, the  value,  the  joy  of  a  tranquil 
mind.  And  I  beliieve  it  is  the  great- 
est need  of  the  young  American 
women  of  today  as  it  was  my  great- 
est need  a  good  many  years  ago." 

She  smiled  at  me  deprecatingly 
and  continued :  "I  believe  it  is  mine 
at  last.  And  now  that  my  bark  is 
nearing  the  port  it  becomes  my 
dearest  possession ;  for  through  it  I 
shall  face  with  a  soul  serene  the 
last  splendid  sunset." 

"But  how  I  have  worked  to  pos- 
sess it,"  she  added  after  a  long 
pause.  "I  was  a  natural  hurrier,  a 
natural  worrier.  I  was  easily  dis- 
turbed, almost  continually  off  cen- 
ter. I  owe  to  the  memory  of  my 
father  a  sense  of   gratitude    that 


early  in  life  he  tried  to  cultivate  in 
me  the  opposite  disposition.  Though 
it  was  not  until  after  hisy  passing 
that  I  consciously  strove  to  this  end. 

"I  picked  up  the  volume  that 
lay  at  his  bedside.  It  opened  at  a 
page  on  which  I  found  heavily 
scored  the  wonderful  passage: 
'When  thou  art  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  be  disturbed  in  thy 
mind  quickly  recover  thyself  and 
do  not  continue  out  of  tune  longer 
than  the  compulsion  lasts.  For  thou 
shalt  have  a  greater  mastery  of  the 
harmony  by  continually  recurring 
to  it.' 

"The  book  was  the  'Meditations 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.'  I  realized 
■  then  that  my  father  had  fought  in 
himself  these  same  tendencies  and 
these  were  his  weapons;  or  rather 
he  had  cultivated  in  himself  the 
feeling  of  repose  and  such  were  his 
helps.  Remembering  him  as  I  did 
with  his  mind  serene  I  knew  that 
he  had  won.  And  right  then  I  con- 
secrated myself  to  the  labor  for  my 
father's  wish — my  father's  achieve- 
ment— a  quiet  mind. 

"I  found  other  marked  passages 
in  this  great  book  and  made  them 
my  own.  And  every  day  I  carried 
one  of  them  about  with  me  in  my 
mind,  to  help  me  to  begin  the  day 
serenely.  Before  the  petty  vexa- 
tions of  the  day  began,  and  a  wom- 
an's day  as  home  maker  and  house- 
keeper is  full  of  them,  I  girded  my- 
self to  play  the  woman.  Then  al- 
ways at  night  I  smoothed  out  the 
wrinkles  from  brow  and  brain  with 
some  uplifting  book.  Thus  sus- 
tained and  enriched  I  sought  my 
rest.    And  with  the  memory  of  en- 
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nobling,  heroic  thoughts  echoing 
through  my  brain  I  was  daily  a  lit- 
tle nearer  my  goal. 

"There  is  something,  too,  in  Rus- 
kin's  suggestion,  'Hair  neatly 
braided.'  One  might  also  add,  shoes 
carefully  fitted,  not  over-run,  cast- 
off  dancing  slippers  or  street  shoes. 
But  shoes,  snug,  comfortable,  and 
well  heeled.  I  do  not  mean  high- 
heeled,"  she  laughed.  "Teeth 
brushed,  nails  manicured,  fresh  lin- 
gerie, clean,  .becoming  house- 
dresses  and  dainty  aprons  are  an 
aid  to  self-respect  as  they  are  an 
aid  to  tranquility.  Make  your  body 
glad  and  your  mind  responds.  Keep 
the  soul  poised  and  the  body  is  less 
disturbed.  Such  at  least  has  been 
my  experience,"  she  concluded 
modestly. 

She  saw  that  I  yearned  for  more 
so  she  went  on:  "It  is  not  the* 
woman  whose  soul  is  at  peace  that 
nags  at  her  husband.  The  serene- 
browed  woman  is  not  irritable  with 
her  children.  The  woman  whose 
brain  is  cluttered,  whose  home  is 
disordered,  whose  life  is  crowded 
can  not  be  at  peace.  A  sense  oi 
values  is  an  important  thing.  One 
p;ets  that  from  the  Bible  and  from 
philosophy. 

"We  women  are  afraid  of  philos- 
ophy, aren't  we?"  she  asked.  "Yet 
women  have  more  need  of  the  phil- 
osophic mind  than  men.  We  need 
to  acquire  that  largeness  of  vision, 
breadth  of  outlook,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vastness  of  things — ^to 
give  us  balance.  We  deal  so  much 
with  trivialities." 

"What  has  been  the  ambition  of 
your  life  ?"  I  asked  as  she  hesitated 
as  though  she  feared  she  were  tir- 
ing me. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  she  said.  "I 
found  one  time  a  beautiful  painting 


on  the  walls  of  a  castle  I  was  visit- 
ing in  England.  It  was  a  master- 
piece— a  portrait  of  a  lady  inde- 
scribably lovely.  The  perfume  of 
her  personality  seemed  to  breathe 
from  the  painting.  *It  would  be 
fine,*  I  thought,  *to  paint  such  a 
masterpiece.  It  would  be  finer 
still,'  I  reflected,  'to  be  such  a  mas- 
terpiece.' 

"From  then  on  I  have  striven  to 
be  a  perfect  woman,  that  is,  of 
course,  as  nearly  perfect  as  I  could 
with  Gk)d's  help  make  piyself.  The 
dainty  habits,  the  perfect  cleanli- 
ness of  the  finest  natures  I  began 
to  cultivate.  Each  day  I  took  a  lit- 
tle more  pride  in  my  personal  be- 
longings. Then  I  had  to  make  my 
soul  clean  and  dainty  also.  Hence 
no  spiteful  or  malicious  .  thought 
must  ever  find  a  lodging  there. 
Hurry  and  worry  I  could  not  allow. 
An^er  and  hatred  I  dared  not  feel. 
Each  left  its  mark  on  the  face,  its 
scar  on  the  soul. 

.  "It  is  strange  but  it  seems  as 
though  if  you  reach  out  tendrils  to 
climb  upward  there  are  innumerable 
supports  within  reach  to  cling  to  for 
support  and  strength.  I  found  such 
a  support  in  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's prayers.  Do  you  remember 
the  line  in  one  of  them :  'Purge  out 
of  every  heart  the  lurking  grudge.' 
That  meant  so  much  to  me  for 
every  once  in  a  while  I  found  a 
grudge,  little  or  big  lurking  in  the 
hidden  recesses  of  my  heart  where 
only  kind  thoughts  should  have 
found  a  lodging. 

"Another  help  I  found  in  one  of 
your  modem  writers,  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's splendidly  sane  and  stimulat- 
ing book,  "The  Feast  of  St. 
Friend."  It  is  the  greatest  help  in 
the  cultivation  of  good-will  that  I 
have  found.  If  I  had  wealth  I 
should   send   every  one   I   know  a 
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copy  of  this    book    and     Dicken's 
•Christmas  Carol.' " 

I  sat  so  still  she  evidently  saw  I 
yearned  for  more  so  she  continued. 
"So  many  women  provide  a  bank 
account  for  the  period  when  they 
may  become  dependent.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  do.  One  should  also  re- 
member that  another  bankruptcy 
may  overtake  one,  more  appalling, 
more  final,  more  irrevocable  than 
money  bankruptcy.  I  mean  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  soul.  If  young 
women  would  but  reflect  that  a  time 
will  come  when  they  will  not  have 
as  currency  the  beauty  of  face  and 
form,  the  charm  of  youthful  vivac- 
ity, the  independence  of  mental  and 
physical  vigor  that  is  their?  in  girl- 
hood. Youth  is  the  time  to  accu- 
mulate and  store  for  this  later 
period  a  sane  and  wholesome  out- 
look on  life,  the  saving  grace  of  a 
sense  of  humor,  the  poise  of  a  tran- 
quil mind,  the  kindliness  of  human 
s\Tnpathy,  a   faith  in  God  and  in 


the  essential  goodness  of  His  chil- 
dren with  a  warm,  real  interest  in 
their  affairs,  not  a  prying,  med- 
dling censorship.  We  need  to  open 
up  early  in  life  innumerable  path- 
ways through  the  tangled  forests 
of  life  down  which  we  glimpse  al- 
luring vistas  of  unexplored  recesses 
that  ever  beckon  us  on. 

"So  the  first  thing  that  I  have  to 
say  to  you  younger  women  is  this : 
begin  today  to  sow  against  the  har- 
vest. Begin  today  to  be  the  finest 
masterpiece  of  all,  a  lovely  woman. 
The  woman  who  plants  now  a  tem- 
per of  crab-apple  tartness,  a  visage 
of  gooseberry  sourness  will  suggest 
in  later  years  the  bleakness  of  No- 
vember instead  of  the  warmth  of 
October.  The  happiest  thought  of 
all  to  one  who  really  tries  is  this: 
every  time  you  practice  a  good 
habit  it  becomes  a  part  of  yourself 
and  the  oftener  it  is  employed  the 
sooner  it  belongs  to  you." 


BLOSSOMS 

By  Gladys  Stezvart  Bennion 

You  waited,  sweet  Spring,  for  your  blososms, 

As  I  for  my  wee  baby  girl. 
Through  the  dangers  from  frost  both  were  guarded, 

And  we  dreamed  as  we  watched  them  unfurl. 
One  by  one,  each  warm,  soft,  downy  petal, 

To  burst  in  full  bloom  with  the  light. 
Oh,  what  wild  and  ecstatic  emotion 

Filled  my  heart  when  my  springtime  had  come. 
And  my  wonderful  pink  and  white  baby 

To  its  mother  dependently  clung. 
But  the  petals,  unused  to  the  north  wind, 

That  came  when  Spring's  zephyrs  should  blow. 
Scattered  all  the  rare  bloom  on  the  wayside. 

Like  magnified  crystals  of  snow, 
And  that  wonderful  pink  and  white  baby — 

Her  fond  mother's  brief  happiness — 
'Neath  the  blossoms  of  Spring-time  lay  sleeping. 

With  their  touch  for  a  mother's  caress. 
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III. 


CHRIST   IN   THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 

In  ancient  history  the  narrative 
of  one  great  nation  was  the  history 
of  the  civilized  world,  changing  its 
name  only  as  power  passed  from 
time  to  time  into  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent people.  In  Medi-eval  history, 
extending  from  the  fall  of  Rome, 
476,  to  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Saracens  in  1453,  we 
must  consir^er  not  one,  but  many, 
centers  of  civilization. 

The  most  important  event  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emneror  Constantine 
in  addition  to  his  recognition  of 
Christianity,  was  his  changing  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Empire 
from  Rome  to  a  Greek  citv,  Bvzan- 
tium,  afterward  called  Constanti- 
nople. At  his  death  there  was  a 
separation  of  the  Empire  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western,  with  a  dis- 
tinct government  and  church  of  its 
own. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinoole 
asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
See,  but  met  so  much  opposition 
from  Rome,  that  the  Eastern,  or 
Greek  Church  era^uallv  separated 
from  the  Western,  or  Roman,  in 
interest,  discipline,  and  doctrine. 

The  Eastern  Empire  held  political 
swav  for  nearlv  one  thousand  vears 
after  the  Western  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  savaore  invaders, 
but  "a  new  Rome  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old,  far  mightier  than 
the  vanished  empire,  for  it  claimed 
dominion  over  the  spirits  of  men." 

At  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  institu- 
tions of  centirries  had  crumbled,  the 


gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
passed  away,  the  old  actors  and 
heroes  had  vanished  from  the  sta^e, 
and  Europe  presented  a  scene  of 
terrible  chaos.  Everywhere  among 
the  ruins  barbarian  hordes  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  All  the 
treasures  of  military  skill,  of  pop- 
ulation, of  state  craft  of  Rome  had 
been  spent  in  the  struggle.  The 
Barbarian  was  master  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  all  its  treasures 
were  at  his  feet.  Out  of  the  wreck 
of  this  ancient  world,  swarming 
with  every  kind  of  evil  there  was 
only  one  power  that  could  take  its 
place.  This  was  the  church,  which 
preserved  the  best  of  the  old  civili- 
zation, and  saved  the  barbarians 
who  overran  it,  from  bein^  de- 
stroyed by  its  vices.  Just  at  the 
time  of  the  final  collapse  of  the 
ancient  system,  a  magnificent  con- 
ception took  possession  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  Much  more  than 
was  lost  might  be  won  back,  but  in 
a  different  way.  For  centuries  pa- 
gan Rome  had  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  the  barbarian  world,  and 
had  failed.  Christian  Rome  should 
now  undertake  to  conquer  "the  soul 
of  barbarism  itself,"  and  it  was  lit- 
erally a  "warfare"  to  that  end ;  con- 
stituting its  army  was  the  whole 
body  of  believers,  its  field  of  battle 
included  all  of  Western  Europe, 
and  the  time  it  covered  w^s  more 
than  three  centuries.  It  is  difficult 
to  always  get  an  accurate  account  of 
this  great  struggle  of  the  church 
with  barbarism  because  of  its  intri- 
cate character  and  mingled  motives 
and  the  variety  of  agents  engaged 
in  it.    Some  of  the  characters  and 
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acts  were  mor€  than  questionabk, 
while  others  were  splendidly  heroic. 

Six  of  the  ten  centuries  .compris- 
ing mediseval  history,  are  called  the 
dark  ao:es,  a  long  night  following 
the  brilliant  day  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. But  we  are  told  that  in  this 
era  the  thoughtful  student  of  his- 
tory sees  a  time  not  of  decav,  but 
of  preparation;  a  period  during 
•which  the  seeds  of  a  better  growth 
were,  germinating  in  the  soil.  Amid 
all  the  chaos,  the  nations  were  be- 
ins^  molded,  language  was  forming, 
thought  taking  shape,  and  social 
forces  were  s-atherine  that  were  to 
bear  mankind  to  a  hie:her  civiliza- 
tion than  the  world  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. During  these  centuries  of 
chane^e,  confusion,  and  ruin,  the 
Christian  church  had  alone  retained 
its  organization  and  even  the  most 
cruel  of  all  the  barbarians  were  in 
time  converted  to  Christianity. 

The  Teutons  were  the  chief  heirs 
of  Rome.  Tn  Ttalv.  Gaul,  and  Soain 
the  various  Teutonic  tribes  did  not 
exoel,  but  absorbed,  the  native  oon- 
nlation.  and  the  two  races  graduallv 
blended.  Out  of  the  -mingling  of 
the  German  and  Latin  ^rew  the 
Romanic  hnsruages,  Soanish,  Ital- 
ian, and  French.  Latin  was  for 
centuries  used  in  writing  and  for  all 
church  services.  The  \nglo-Sax- 
ons  who  conquered  Eneland,  re- 
ceived Chri^ti^nitv  at  a  later  day 
than  Hid  the  tribes  on  the  continent, 
and  they  were  never  dominated  to 
sd  ?reat  an  extent  bv  the  oower  of 
the  Paoacv.  l^he  Franks,  a  Teu- 
tonic race,  laid  the  foundation  of 
France  and  Germativ.  and  for 
neariv  four  centuries  their  hi*^torv 
is  that  of  both  these  countries.  The 
conversion  to  Christianitv  of  their 
chieftain.  Clavis.  is  the  turnino: 
point  in  their  career.  He  fixed  his 
caoital  at  Paris  and  established  the 


Merovingian  or  first  Prankish 
dynasty,  which  remained  in  power 
until  the  time  the  Saracens  entered 
Europe. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century 
there  arose  in  Arabia  a  most  re- 
markable character  and  religious 
enthusiast  named  Mohammed.  He 
taught  a  faith  which  was  in  sub- 
stance :  'There  is  but  one  Gk>d  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  Con- 
verts were  made  by  force  of  arms. 
The  only  choice  given  the  van- 
quished was  the  Koran,  tribute,  or 
(leath.  Before  the  close  of  his 
stormy  life,  the  "warrior-prophet" 
had  subdued  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Arabia,  destroyed  their  idols,  and* 
united  the  people  in  one  nation.  The 
Caliphs,  or  successors  of  Moham- 
med, rapidly  followed  up  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  new  faith  and  con- 
quered Asia  Minor,  Persia,  North- 
ern Africa,  and  crossed  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  Spain  was  quickly 
overrun  and  a  Saracen  kingdom 
established  which  lasted  until  the 
year  1492.  The  achievements  of 
this  kingdom  will  be  spoken  of  un- 
der another  head.  It  was  the  boast 
of  the  Mohammedan  leader  that  he 
would '  enter  Rome,  preach  in  the 
Vatican,  capture  Constantinople, 
and  overthrow  Christianity,  then  re- 
turn to  Damascus  and  lay  his  victor- 
ious sword  at  the  feet  ot  the  Caliph. 
On  the  plains  of  Tours  in  southern 
Gaul,  the  Saracen  host  met  the 
Franks  under  Charles  Martel.  On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  struggle,  we 
are  told,  *'the  Cross  triumphed  over 
the  Crescent,"  and  Europe  was 
saved.  The  Moslems  were  so 
thoroughly  beaten,  they  never  ven- 
tured northward  again.  The  battle 
of  Tours  is  a  ''decisive  battle  of  the 
world"  from  many  points  of  view. 
The  success  of  this  battle  made 
Charles   Martel   the   most  popular 
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and  powerful  man  in  the  Prankish 
kingdohi,  and  his  son,  Pepin  the 
Short,  became  the  king  and  founi- 
ed  the  Carlovingian  or  second 
Prankish  dynasty  in  752.  At  the 
request  of  the  pope,  Pepin  crossed 
the  Alps  and  conquered  the  prov- 
ince of  Ravenum — which  he  gave 
to  the  Holy  See.  This  donation  was 
the  origin  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy. 

With  Charlemagne,  Pepin's  son, 
began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  His  plan  was  to  unite  the 
fragments  of  the  old  Roman  Em- 
pire. To  effect  this,  he  used  two 
powerful  sentiments — patriotism 
and  religion.  He  protected  the 
church  and  carried  the  cross  at  the 
head  of  his'  army.  After  thirty 
years  of  bloody  war,  his  sceptre  was 
acknowledged  .from  the  German 
ocean  to  the  Adriatig  and  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  lower  Dan- 
ube, and  he  earnestly  sought  to 
civilize  and  organize  by  law  and  re- 
ligion the  various  peoples  he  had 
conquered  by  the  sword. 

On  Christmas  day  in  the  year 
800,  as  Charlemaene  was  bending 
in  prayer  before  the  high  altar  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Pope  Leo 
placed  on  his  head  the  crown  of  the 
Caesars,  and  as  the  pope  repeated  it. 
the  people  joined  in  the  salutation : 
"To  Charles,  crowned  of  God — 
Augustus,  great  and  peace-giving 
Emperor  ot  the  Romans,  life  and 
victory!"  It  has  been  very  aptly 
said  that  the  great  historic  figures 
of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne 
stand,  as  in  the  stately  porch  of  St. 
Peters,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
course  of  Christian  history,  the 
former  at  the  beginning,  tlie  latter 
at  the  close  of  its  warfare  against 
barbarism.  The  coronation  of 
Charlemagne  was  the  first  act  of 
consecration  of  the  "Holv  Roman 


Empire,"  whose  course  "parallel 
with  that  of  the  church,  fills  the  cen- 
tral space  of  mediaeval  history,  and 
whose  stately  name,  veiling  a  thin 
phantom  of  its  authority,  was  not 
abolished  for  mone  than  a  thousand 
years."  Napoleon  compelled 
Prancis  of  Austria  to  abdicate  the 
title,  holding  himself,  by  force  of 
his  own  arm,  to  be  thk  legitimate 
successor  of  Charlemagne. 

From  the  breaking  up  of  the  vast 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  Feudalism 
developed.  This  system  may  he  de- 
fined as  that  political  form  in  which 
there  was  a  chain  of  persons  hold- 
ing land  of  one  another  on  condition 
of  performing  certain  services,  be- 
ginning with  the  serfs  and  lowest 
freemen  and  ascending  to  the 
knights  or  vassals  and  then  to  the 
suzerain  or  lord.  The  castle  has 
been  called  the  symbol  of  Feudal- 
ism, which  made  of  society  only  a 
lot  of  fragments,  and  denationalized 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  This  mis- 
taken system  not  only  broke  up 
countries  into  independent  parts, 
encouraged  private  feuds,  and  made 
the  leaders  of  society  a  law  unto 
themselves,  but  the  whole  structure; 
rested  on  a  system  of  serfage,  and 
the  complexity  of  it  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  not  only 
land,  but  everything  that  could  \he 
held  as  property  could  take  the  form 
of  feifs.  Under  the  feudal  system 
there  could  be  no  unity  except  that 
of  the  church.  Its  evils  were  im- 
mense but  amid  these,  there  grew 
up  by  the  help  of  Christian  ideals, 
sentiments  of  honor  and  fidelity,  the 
spirit  of  courage  and  of  personal 
independenc.e,  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  weak,  and  a  new 
respect  for  women  unknown  to  the 
classical  nations.  Among  its  good 
principles  of  a  political  kind  were 
those  of  trial  by  peers,  and  of  tax- 
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ation  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
taxpaying  inferior.  The  passing  of 
Feudalism  belongs  to  the  dawn  of 
modem  history. 

The  Crusades  were  one  of  the 
elements  that  broke  the  stfene;th  of 
early  Feudalism.  A  Crusade  is  a 
war  \^raged  for  the  defense  or  ad- 
vancement of  the  cross :  specifically, 
the  Crusa'^es  mean  the  eieht  re- 
markable expen-^itions  coverins:  the 
period  from  1096  to  1270  A.  D., 
conducted  bv  the  Christians  for  the 
recoverv  of  Palestine  from  the  Mo- 
hammedans ; 

From  verv  early  times,  the  land 
made  sncred  forever  by  the  presence 
nf  Christ  had  a  stronor  attraction 
for  believers.  A  oilgrimaee  to 
Tenisalem  or  some  other  hallowed 
stx)t  became  the  mo^^t  popular  of 
nenances.  The  Saracens  welcomed 
the  pilgrims,  but  the  Tnrk<5.  who 
afterward  conquered  Palesti^ie.  in- 
flicted upon  them  everv  outrage  that 
fanaticism  could  invent.  Each  re- 
turning palmer  toH  a  fresh  tail  of 
horror.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  French 
monk,  stirred  bv  what  he  saw  at 
Jerusalem  resolved  to  rescue  the 
Holv  Sepulchre,  and  through  his  ef- 
forts, the  first  Crusade  was  under- 
taken. Some  of  the  most  romantic 
and  brilliant  namies  in  European 
history  belong  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Crusades.  Some  met  with  a  certain 
measure  of  success,  but  nothing 
lasting  was  achieved.  The  last 
Christian  stronehold  in  iPalestine 
was  lost  to  the  Mohammedan  in  the 
vear  1270.  As  military  expeditions, 
the  Crusades  failed  in  their  direct 
object,  but  they  produced  very 
marked  results. 

The  tide  of  Mohammedan  con- 
quest was  stemmed  and  Europe 
saved  on  its  Eastern  front,  from 
the  horrors  of  a  Saracen  invasion. 
Commerce    had    received    a    great 


stimulant,  and  a  profitable  trade 
sprang  up  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  Italian  cities  grew  rich 
and  powerful,  and  the  European 
states  coming  in  contact  with  the 
more  polished  nations  of  the  East, 
gained  much  in  refinement  and  cul- 
ture. Many  a  haughty  lord  was 
forced  to  grant  municipal  rig)its  to 
a  city  or  sell  land  td  some  rich 
merchant  to  procure  funds  for  his 
equipment,  so  during  the  Crusa'^es, 
there  .grew  up  between  the  lord  and 
the  peasant  a  strong  middle  class. 
Tn  what  mav  properly  be  called  the 
history  of  the  middle  a,o:es.  we  find 
the  pure  and  lofty  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity in  a  struggle  that  tC)ok  three 
directions,  first  against  Pa^ranism, 
second  against  Barbarism,  and  third 
against  corruption  enofendered  in 
the  church  itself.  It  is  true  that 
Constantine  had  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury declared  Christianity  the  faith 
of  the  Roman  empire  but  this  was 
regarded  by  the  real  lovers  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  calamity  rather  than  a 
blessing,  for  it  really  meant  the  Pa- 
ganizing of  the  church,  and  the 
struggle  was  a  protracted  and  bitter 
one.  Paganism  never  did  have  a 
firm  hold  on  the  conscience  of  the 
people,  and  it  had  long  since  lost  its 
power  over  their  reason,  but  it  held 
in  a  strong  grip  two  great  springs 
of  human  action,  fear  and  imagina- 
tion, and  these  it  held  for  centuries, 
as  is  sho\vn  in  Dante. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe 
who  had  been  accustomed  for  so 
lonof  to  look  to  Rome  for  political 
guidance,  naturally  continued  to 
look  to  her  for  spiritual  control,  and 
the  bishop  of  Rome  became  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  so  was 
first  laid  the  power  of  the  Papacy 
which  dominated  temporally  and 
sniritually  for  centuries.  The  gift 
of  the  province  of  Ravenna  to  the 
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pope,  by  Pepin  the  Short,  made  of 
the  Holy  See  an  Italian  prince  and 
was  the  origin  of  the  real  temporal 
sovereignity  of  the  pope  which 
lasted  for  eleven  hundred  years  un- 
til it  was  absorbed  into  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  year  1870. 
The  church  of  Rome  founded  her 
pretensions^ upon  her  sacred  mission 
and  divine  ri^^^ht.  By  her  labors 
Europe,  she  sai^l,  had  attained  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  truth, 
and  to  her  alone  belonged  the  right 
to  govern  it. 

By  the  time  of  Charlemagne  or- 
ganized Christian'ty  had  complete  1 
its  period  of  struggle  and  conquest. 
It  had  at  last  superseded  the  ol  1 
forms  of  Pagan  society,  which  had 
tried  so  hard  to  destroy  it,  and  what 
was  worth  saving  of  the  old  forms 
it  had  adopted  into  itself.  It  had 
persevered  with  energ>'  and  skill 
until  the  heart  of  Paean  barbarism 
accepted  something  of  the  Christian 
fdeal  and  Christian  law.  More  will 
be  said  under  another  head  of  the 
marvelous  ethical  and  social  service 
of  Christianity,  but  first  we  con- 
sider her  great  task  in  shaping  the 
political  constitutions  and  teaching 
men  the  administration  of  secular 
power. 

The  church  endeavored  with  all 
her  might  to  establ'sh  the  principle 
of  theocracy,  to  usurp  temporal  au- 
thority, and  to  obtain  universal  do- 
minion. When  she  failed  to  gain 
absolute  power  for  herself,  she  di  1 
what  was  worse  to  sret  a  share  of  it. 
she  leagued  herself  with  temporal 
rulers  and  enforced  their  claims  at 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
<leep  shadow  on  this  period  of 
church   history   and    provoked   the 


long  struggle  in  which  the  mind  of 
man  sought  to  assert  its  independ- 
ence and  yet  deliver  itself  up  en- 
tirely to  the  dictates  of  his  faith. 
This  can  only  be  done  with  a  correct 
knowle<;lge  of  the  teaching's  of 
Christ. 

In  this  long  period  there  is  so 
much  that  is  false,  cruel,  and  tur- 
bulent, so  much  ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  crime,  that  it  would  seem  at 
times  that  every  principle  of  the  Di- 
vine Founder  of  the  Faith  had  left 
the  earth,  but,  perverted  as  it  was, 
that  faith  was  the  preserver  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  civilization,  the 
guardian  of  children,  the  founder 
and  protector  of  schools.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  patient  pondering  of 
the  schoolmen,  in  willing  and  brave 
self  sacrifice  of  the  pilgrims,  in  the 
endurance  of  persecution  by  the 
martyrs,  and  in  heroism  on  the  bat- 
tlefields. There  were  many  great 
students,  sincere,  humble  mission- 
aries and  ardent  workers  whose  in- 
fluence was  not  lost,  and  we  wish  to 
study  these  characters,  and  look  at 
this  period  of  history  from  the  ideal 
side,  then  its  great  value  will  be 
found  in  its  appeal  to  our  imagina- 
tion, its  widening  of  our  sympathies, 
and  its  education  of  our  moral 
sense.  Viewed  entirely  from  the 
historian's  standpoint,  it  was  Chris- 
tianity that  saved  the  race,  formed 
the  character  of  gteat  men,  dictated 
their  conduct  to  a  large  extent,  gave 
them  their  ideals,  educated  their  con- 
science, and  formulated  their  law. 
Faith  in  Christ  and  His  teachings 
has  in  all  times  given  to  the  be- 
lievers, the  true  and  only  real  solu- 
tion to  the  great  mystery  of  life  and 
the  universe. 
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Twenty-Third  International  Congress. 

By  Lucy  W.  Smith. 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  number 
of  men  who  realized  the  gjeat  pos- 
sibility of  "redeeming  the  waste 
places  and  making  the  desert  blos- 
som like  the  rose,"  assembled  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Among  the  num- 
ber represented  at  this  first  meeting 
were  these  members  of  our  Church : 
George  Q.  Cannon,  John  Henry 
Smith,  George  Romney,  L.  W. 
Shurtliff,  Richard  W.  Young,  and 
Lafayette  Holbrooke  Having 
proven  the  result  of  co-operation  in 
many  lines  of  enterprise,  they  knew 
from  practical  experience  the  great 
possibilities  open  to  the  reclamation 
'of  arid  lands  by  irrigation.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  proper  use  and  storage  of 
water  has  been  one  of  the  primary 
subjects  considered  from  time  to 
time  at  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
Each  year  great  quantities  of  un- 
used water  which  could  be  utilized 
in  providing  homes  for  hundreds  of 
families  who  would  thereby  be  en- 
abled to  build  prosperous  and 
thrifty  communities,  are  finding 
their  way  to  the  sea. 

The  Congress  this  year  was  of 
particular  interest  to  the  people  of 


Utah.  The  Salt  Lake  Route  and 
Santa  Fe  railroad  extended  every 
courtesy  to  the  Utah  delegation, 
placing  a  special  Pullman  car  at 
their  disposal  for  the  entire  trip, 
which  included  among  the  many 
pleasant  features,  a  most  delightful 
day  at  the  Grand  Canyon.  While 
enroute  the  party  held  each  evening 
a  devotional  service  of  prayer  and 
song. 

On  arriving  in  El  Paso  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  were  hospit- 
ably received  by  many  of  its  citi- 
zens who  provided  very  generous 
and  courteous  hospitality  during 
their  stay. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  16,  1916,  thir- 
ty-six delegates  from  our  state  met 
with  the  other  state  and  national 
representatives  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
at  the  twenty-third  session  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress.  At 
10  a.  m.  the  meeting  was  declared 
to  be  in  order  by  James  G.  McNary, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who  introduced  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Bur- 
gess of  El  Paso  as  President  of  the 
Congress. 

Three  days  of  interesting  meet- 
ings were  held  during  which  many 
topics  of  interest   were  ably  pre- 
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sented  to  the  edification  and  benefit 
of  those  present,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  should  through  the  medium  qf 
the  press  have  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  informa- 
tion given. 

At  the  closing  of  the  session  on 
Wednesday,  the  following  men 
were  elected  as  oflicers  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  George  Al- 
bert Smith,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
first  vice  president,  J.  S.  Dennis, 
Calgary,  Canada ;  second  vice  presi- 
dent, L.  A.  Nares,  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia; third  vice  president,  Kurt 
Grunwald,  Denver,  Colorado ; 
fourth  vice  president,  Lafayette 
Clapp,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico; 
fifth  vice  president,  James  G.  Mc- 
Nary,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States ,  asking  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  irriga- 
tion. In  view  of  this  fact  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  recommended 
that  united  action  be  taken  by  all 
members  to  further  this  cause ;  they 
also  recommended  that  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  be  named  as  the  place 
where  the  monument  should  be 
erected.  The  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted. 

The  following  morning,  Oct.  19. 
the  most  important  feature  of  the 
Congress  took  place.  Over  three 
hundred  people  left  El  Paso  to  at- 
tend the  dedication  services  of 
Elephant  Butte  Dam,  the  greatest 
irrisfation  reservoir  in  the  world, 
situated  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  at 
a  point  in  New  Mexico  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
above  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  be- 
low Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Between  these  two  cities  and  be- 
low El  Paso  lies  a  chain  of  rich, 
fertile  valleys  which  may  be  wa- 


tered from  this  great  reservoir  im- 
der  the  co-operative  work  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
the  Ejephant  Bytte  Water  Users' 
Association  of  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  El  Paso  Water 
Users'  Association  of  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

Mr.  James  G.  McNary,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Irri- 
gation Congress,  conducted  the  ex- 
ercises. President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  expected  to  dedicate  the 
dam,  but  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  he 
was  unable  to  be  present  and  was 
therefore  personally  represented  by 
the  Hon.  A.  A.  Jones,  formerly  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who 
delivered  the  principal  address  of 
the  day.  Col.  W.  S.  Hopewell  of 
Albuquerque  in  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large  delivered  an  impromptu 
speech  of  acceptance.  Many  rep- 
resentative people  were  present 
among  whom  were  the  officers  of 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
the  Hon.  A.  A.  Jones,  W.  R.  Smith, 
Congressman  from  Texas,  A.  P. 
Davis,  Director  and  Chief  Engineer 
of  United  States  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, E.  H.  Baldwin,  Senior  En- 
gineer of  Rjo  Grande  project.  Ma- 
jor General  George  E.  Bell,  Jr., 
Major  General  Qements. 

The  dam  is  named  from  an  an- 
cient landmark,  an  extinct  volcano 
called  Elephant  Butte,  which  now 
stands  like  a  sentinel  in  the  middle 
of  this  newly  created  inland  sea. 

For  many  years  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  have  gone  uncontrolled 
in  their  course  until  the  fertile 
brain  of  man  conceived  the  idea  of 
impounding  the  waste  waters  of 
this  river. 

The  passing  of  the  federal  irri- 
gation law  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
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Nationid  Irrigation  Congress  made 
possible  the  building  of  the  dam. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  engineers 
and  architects  who  planned  its  con- 
struction, and  to  the  workmen  who 
devoted  to  its  erection  wonderful 
mental  and  •  physical  ability.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  many  helpful  acts  of  depart- 
ments and  people  who  rendered  as- 
sistance in  the  completion  of  this 
wonderful  feat  of  engineering. 
Congress  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $5/XX),000  for  its  erection. 
The  first  work  on  the  dam  began  in 
1904  and  it  was  completed  in  1916. 

The  dam  is  the  gravity  type, 
straight  in  plan  construction,  cyclo- 
pean  concrete  with  up  and  down 
stream  faces  cast  against  forms. 
Expansion  joints,  tongued  and 
grooved,  foundation  grouted  45 
feet  h^elow  the  bottom  of  the  dam. 
On  top  of  the  dam  at  an  elevation 
of  4,418  feet  above  the  river  level, 
is  a  roadway  18x1301.7  feet. 

The  storage  capacity  is  greater 
than   any   other  ever   constructed, 


the  amount  which  can  be  stored  be- 
ing 115,098,000,000  cubic  feet.  This 
will  irrigate  200,000  acres  of  land. 
This  amount  of  water  would  fill  a 
pipe  four  feet  in  diameter  1,734,700 
miles  long,  nearly  70  times  around 
the  world. 

The  concrete  used  in  the  com- 
pleted structure  is  5,800  cubic  yards, 
sufficient  to  construct  a  pillar  on  a 
lot  25x125  feet,  5,320  feet  high. 

With  the  completion  of  the  dam 
the  farmers*  work  begins  and  as  we 
le^ave  Elephant  Butte  and  view  the 
waste  land  so  soon  to  become  the 
abiding  place  of  thriving  communi- 
ties, we  cannot  but  picture  in  our 
minds  the  happy  homes  inhabited 
by  enterprising  citizens  who  will  be 
surrounded  by  prosperous  farms 
and  fertile  gardens  producing  boun- 
teous and  abundant  harvests. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  there  will  be  erected  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  mills,  manu- 
factories, with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements which  tend  to  perfect 
thrifty  American  communities. 


The  Violet, 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 


Before  the  snow  has  fully  fled, 
/Vbove  the  earth  it  lifts  its  head. 
An  heir  unto  the  purple  born. 
Birth    of    the     springtime's    glorious 
morn. 

Tis  courage,  hope,  and  constancy, 
Enriched  with  virtuous  modesty, 
A  life  that  forth  from  tiny  leaves. 
It's      wealth    of    heart    in    fragrance 
breathed. 


Bloom       with       empyrean       zephyrs 

fraught, 
Ah!  great  the  secrets  it  has  taught 
Unto  my  soul,  yet  as  I  view 
The  mystery  of  life  a^pew. 

It  shows  me  how  small  things  may  be 
Of  wondrous  strength  in  verity. 
As  it  with  sweet  humility 
Its  best  doth  give  humanity. 
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By  Isabel  Hoggan. 


Marjorie  Allison  carefully  folded 
the  letter  she  had  been  reading,  and 
walked  to  the  window  of  the  little 
schoolhouse.  School  was  out,  the 
last  lesson  had  been  recited  by  the 
most  delinquent  scholar,  and  with 
a  joyous  shout  he  had  bounded  out 
of  the  yard  and  down  the  slippery 
hill,  leaving  Marjorie  to  her  letter. 
The  December  landscape  mantled 
with  a  deep,  heavy  cover  of  white 
was  almost  undisturbed.  The  spirit 
of  the  day  filled  her  with  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  lonesomeness. 

Oakdale,  her  tiny  home  village 
snuggled  in  between  two  lofty 
mountains,  lay  below  her.  Over  the 
tops  of  the  scattered  houses,  she 
could  see  stretching  away  to  the 
west  the  road  that  led  to  Weston, 
where  the  high  school  was  located, 
which  she  and  Bob  had  attended 
together.  In  fancy  she  was  again 
on  Brownie,  and  Bob  on  Cap,  com- 
ing along  the  shady  road.  Their 
graduation  day  was  approaching 
and  their  thoughts  were  turned  to 
the  future.  They  both  had  ambi- 
tions. Bob's  was  to  be  a  great  doc- 
tor, and  make  some  wonderful  sci- 
entific discovery.  They  were  cer- 
tain he  could  do  almost  anything, 
he  was  so  full  of  determination. 
Marjorie  wanted  to  go  to  college 
and  then — .  There  was  a  some- 
thing poignantly  felt  though  unex- 
pressed. He  had  said,  "Mar,  there's 
no  one  like  you.  Never  was  a  girl 
so  sensible,  best  friend  a  fellow  ever 
had."  Another  day  he  had  sug- 
gested a  scramble  up  the  face  of  the 
mountain  to  a  large  rock  that  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.    Unaided  she  had  reached 


the  point  first.  With  frank  admir- 
ation he  had  said  she  was  worth  ten 
ordinary  girls.  Something  about 
the  view  was  suggestive  of  their 
lives  to  him.  "Joy,  Mar,  won't  it 
be  splendid  when  we've  reached  a 
place  like  this  in  our  lives,  and 
then — we'll  just  be  happy  and  satis- 
fied." It  was  always  "we,"  Mar- 
jorie thought  with  a  sigh. 

Then  had  come  the  dark  days 
when  her  father  had  left  them.  She 
had  had  to  abandon  her  plans,  the 
village  school  had  been  offered,  and 
she  had  thankfully  accepted  it,  glad 
to  be  able  to  stay  with  her  mother 
and  little  Dorothy.    * 

She  remembered  the  day  Bob  had 
come  to  say  goodbye,  and  how  he 
had  said  he  would  not  be  able  to 
study  without  her. 

That  was  over  a  year  ago.  Bob 
had  gonf  back  to  school,  and  Mar- 
jorie had  signed  up  for  another 
year.  During  the  past  vacation, 
they  had  been  as  good  friends  as 
before.  But  now — .  She  unfolded 
the  letter  and  re-read  a  part  of  it: 

"Mar,  I've  some  awfully  good  news 
for  you.  Helen  Norman  is  comiijg 
to  spend  the  holidays  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Brown.  Of  course,  I  more  than 
urged  her  to  make  the  visit.  (Please 
don't  smile). 

"She's  a  jolly  girl,  and  has  been 
good  to  me.  Am  rcljring  on  old  ties 
of  friendship,  and  so  depending  on 
you  to  help  make  her  visit  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible.  Oh,  yes,  I  alniost 
forgot,  Dick  Arnold  is  also  coming. 
We  ought  to  have  a  jolly  time. 

"My  best  to  everyone,  especially 
you, 

"Bob." 

A  mist  came  into  her  eyes.    She 
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had  not  known  she  really  cared  until 
now. 

She  chided  herself,  "Why  cry 
when  you  know  he  doesn't  care  for 
you?  You  haven't  any  reason  to 
suppose  he  would,  when  there  are 
so  many  pretty,  interesting  girls 
there.  He  never  said  he  really 
cared  although — ." 

Later,  with  her  wraps  on,  she 
quitted  the  schoolhouse  and  picked 
her  way  slowly  down  the  path. 

"You're  not  interesting,  nor  pret- 
ty," she  told  herself,  "only  plain, 
sensible  Marjorie." 

The  cold  breeze  brought  a  glow 
to  her  cheeks  and  blew  a  dark 
strand  of  hair  across  her  face. 
Marjorie  was  pretty  and  her  being 
oblivious  to  the  fact  made  her 
f'oubly  so. 

During  his  first  year  at  college. 
Bob  had  worked  hard,  and  had 
finished  the  term  with  high  grades, 
(and  the  determination  to  do  even 
better  the  succeeding  year).  He 
had  paid  little  if  any  attention,  to 
social  affairs.  Then  came  a  reac- 
tion. To  begin  with  Bob  had  for  a 
roommate,  Dick  Arnold  whose 
chief  aim  in  life  was  to  have  a  good 
time.  He  was  jolly  and  very  lik- 
able, not  overly  scrupulous  where 
morals  were  concerned,  but  not  bad. 
Bob  began  to  spend  less  time  with' 
his  lessons  and  more  with  the 
crowd.  At  first  he  missed  Marjorie, 
but  after  a  time  he  found  himself 
enjoying  the  society  of  some  of  the 
^rls.  They  were  different  from 
Marjorie,  and  were  very  entertain- 
in;e:  even  though  they  did  not  discuss 
subjects  purported  to  be  too  deep 
for  women  as  she  did. 

Then  Helen  saw  Bob,  liked  his 
looks,  and  decided  she  must  know 
him.  Bob  was  attracted  to  her.  She 
was  small,  which  was  decidedly  in 
^  favor.    She  had  a  way  of  cling- 


ing to  one  when  she  was  frightened, 
or  imagined  she  was,  which  pleases 
a  man's  vanity.  She  commanded 
Bob  in  the  most  imperious  way, 
whereas  independent  Marjorie  sel- 
dom needed  anyone's  help.  It  was 
Bob  who  arranged  Helen's  scarf 
and  cloak,  and  buttoned  her  gloves 
innumerable  times. 

"How  in  the  duce  do  they  come 
undone  so  often?"  thought  poor, 
stupid  Bob,  but  that  was  two  weeks 
ago  when  he  barely  knew  Helen. 
Now  he  did  not  wonder. 

Helen  was  adorable.  Her  be- 
witching curls  often  came  danger- 
ously near  Bob's  face — ^accidently, 
of  course,  and  she  would  pucker  up 
her  lips  in  the  most  bewildering 
way — they  were  tiny  and  red — when 
anything  provoked  her,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  was  often.  When- 
ever she  was  troubled  or  even  cold, 
'she  would  snuggle  against  his  arm 
in  such  a  confiding,  dependent  way 
that  Bob  was  vastly  flattered.  The 
Holidays  came  and  brotight  Helen, 
Bob,  and  Dick  to  Oakdale.  The 
weather  cleared  oflf,  leaving  a  hard 
white  crust  over  everything,  and  a 
sting  in  the  air.  The  "Hill"  was 
broken  for  coasting,  whither  merry 
parties  went.  Sleighing  was  at  its 
best.  There  were  parties,  dances 
almost  every  night,  and  a  theatre 
at  Weston.  Never  had  Oakdale 
been  so  gay. 

Bob  had  brought  Helen  to  call 
u-pon  Marjorie  immediately  after 
their  arrival.  Marjorie  could  not 
help  but  notice  a  sort  of  pride  in 
Bob's  eyes  as  he  made  them  ac- 
quainted. She  felt  rather  awkward 
and  plain  beside  the  little  curled  and 
powdered  Helen,  who  was  very 
gracious  to  her.  She  domineered 
over  Bob  so  completely  that  Mar- 
jorie had  hardly  the  chance  to  say  a 
word.    She  realized  that  her  com- 
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mon  sense  talk  had  no  place  with 
Helen's  light  chatter.  She  noticed 
bitterly,  how  naturally  Helen  put 
her  hand  in  Bob's  and  suggested  go- 
ing. She  blamed  herself  for  being 
uncouth,  awkward,  unfeminine,  and 
a  score  of  things  equally  untrue. 
Bob  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  and 
guilty  at  Helen's  caresses  before 
Marjorie,  whose  hand  he  had* 
scarcely  touched.  Marjorie  saw 
Helen  cling  close  to  Bob  as  they 
started  away  in  the  night.  She  went 
back  into  the  house  feeling  lonely 
and  old. 

Marjorie's  spirits  were  not  as 
light  as  usual.  It  hurst  her  to  see 
Bob  so  engrossed  in  Helen. 

Mrs.  Allison  had  seen  Marjorie's 
^rief  and  had  divined  the  cause  as 
true  mothers  always  can.  She 
longed  to  comfort  her,  but  found  it 
hard  to  approach  the  subject  with 
Marjorie  trying  so  hard  to  be 
cheerful. 

The  vacation  was  half  over  when 
Marjorie,  half  rebellious,  came  into 
her  mother's  room.  "I  don't  see  the 
use  of  being  so  goody-good  as  I've 
always  been.  Nobody  likes  you  any 
better  for  it,  nor  half  so  well. 
You're  slow,  boys  don't  enjoy  your 
company.  Helen  isn't  so  overly 
nice,  and  see  what  a  good  time  she 
has.  Everybody  likes  her.  I  don't 
care, — ^any  more." 

"You  don't  mean  that,  dearie," 
gently  remonstrated  her  mother. 
"Girls  like  Helen  with  all  their  van- 
ities and  powder  and  paint  aren't 
as  pretty  or  sweet,  nor  half  as  lik- 
able as  some  Oakdale  girls  I  know, 
and  won't,  as  a  rule,  win  out  in  the 
long  run.  A  good  girl  even  if  she 
does  have  a  'slow'  time,  has.  more 
lasting  pleasures." 

"You're  the  only  one  who  thinks 
so,  mother  dear,  nobody  else  likes  a 
plain,  unaffected   simpleton   better 


than  a  cute,  clever  little  girl  like 
Helen."  She  hastily  kissed  her 
mother  to  hide  her  emotions  and 
went  into  her  room. 

Pulling  down  her  wavy  hair  she 
frizzed  it  into  a  semblance  of 
Helen's  coiffure.  Taking  a  piece 
of  red  crepe  paper  that  had  been 
on  the  Christmas  tree,  she  wet  it 
and  rubbed  some  on  her  cheeks  and 
lips.  With  some  talcum  powder  she 
coated  her  face,  and  stood  looking 
at  her  image  in  the  glass. 

"There  now,  you  look  as  good  as 
Helen.  If  you'd  had  any  sense, 
you  would  have  fixed  up  and  made 
yourself  good-looking  and  kept 
him,"  she  cried  almost  defiantly  at 
the  grotesque  reflection. 

Her  mother  came  to  the  door. 
Marjorie  did  not  turn  around. 
"Marjorie,  Bob  is  here  and  wants  a 
book  of  yours." 

"Will  you  please  get  it,  mother? 
It's  in  the  bookcase.  Oh,  never 
mind,  I  can  get  it  in  just  a  minute." 
She  hesitated,  looked  at  her  reflec- 
tion, started  to  the  door,  then  turned 
with  her  hand  on  the  knob. 

"I  can't,"  she  said,  but  something 
seemed  to  hurry  her  into  the  room. 

"Why—,"  Bob  hesitated  when  he 
saw  her,  surprised  and  disappointed. 
"Why — a  Marjorie — ^a  you  look — 
a — what's  the  matter?"  he  blurted 
out  plainly  abashed  at  the  transfor- 
mation. 

Poor  Marjorie's  face  went  crim- 
son. How  different  than  the  praise 
she  expected. 

"Why — I  was  just  fixing  up — for 
fun,"  she  answered  weakly. 

Marjorie  procured  the  book,  and 
Bob  left.  She  went  into  her  room 
where  she  quickly  undid  all  that  she 
had  done  so  painstakingly. 

There  was  to  be  a  dance  in  the 
"Hall"  that  night  and  Dick  was  go- 
ing to  call  for  Marjorie.    She  coiled 
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her  hair  low,  and  slipped  into  a 
simple  little  pink  dress.  Dick  was 
pleased  with  her  appeai^ance  and  f  eH 
to  wortdering  why  the  rest  of  the 
girls  in  the  country  didn't  have 
more  taste. 

Bob  and  Helen  were  there  when 
they  entered.  Marjorie  did  not  see 
the  annoyance  in  Bob's  eyes  as  they 
followed  her  and  Dick  around  the 
room. 

"I  don't  like  the  idea  of  that  fel- 
low paying  tribute  to  Mar.  He's 
good  enough  for  a  whole  lot  of 
girls,  but  he's  not  half  good  enough 
for  her." 

Young  Dr.  Elden  from  Weston 
was  there,  in  fact  he  had  been  to 
everythino^  at  Oakdale  recently.  He 
was  as  attentive  to  Marjorie  as  she 
would  permit.  Bob  had  taken  a  dis- 
like to  the  doctor,  and  imagined  he 
was  not  always  actuated  by  the  best 
of  motives — which  may  not  have 
been  fair  to  Dr.  Elden.  It  did  not 
add  to  his  good  humor  to  see  Mar- 
jorie. apparently  enjoying  herself 
in  the  doctor's  company.  He  began 
to  be  afraid  Marjorie  would  marry 
one  or  the  other.  It  was  very  dis- 
concerting. 

Later,  rather  aimlessly  in  search 
of  j^omeone,  he  happened  upon  a 
little  curtained  recess.  There  sat 
Helen  beside  Dr.  Elden,  who  had 
his  arm  flung  carelesslv  around  her 
chair,  his  hand  closed  over  hers, 
talking  very  earnestly,  and  alto- 
gether closer  to  her  than  was  neces- 
sary. 

Helen  saw  Bob  and,  unabashed, 
moved  back  to  make  room  for  him. 
Feeling  disappointed  in  Helen  and 
^?:ry  with  the  doctor  he  indignant- 
Iv  walked  away.  He  wanted  to  have 
^t  out  with  Helen  and  be  done  with 
|nc  whole  affair.  Girls  never  could 
Intrusted.  He  sought  out  Marjorie 
to  find  her  card  filled,  two  names 


recurring  very  often.  She  laughed 
gaily  at  his  dismal  countenance  as 
she  went  away  on  the  arm  of  Dick. 

Again  Bob  felt  irritated,  to  think 
Marjorie  didn't  have  better  judg- 
ment. He  was  relieved  when  the 
fiance  was  over,  but  gloomy  and  si- 
lent, and  nothing  Helen  did  roused 
him  from  his  mood.  She  teased, 
laughe^l,  petted,  coaxed  him  to  be 
himself  again.  Finally  she  lapsed 
into  silence  and  put  a  dainty  bit  of 
lace  to  her  eyes.  That  was  too 
much  for  Bob. 

"Helen,  forgive  me.  Tm  awfully 
sorry,"  he  said,  bothered  at  the  sight 
of  tears.    "Don't  feel  bad." 

They  were  at  Helen't  aunt's  and 
had  paused  a  minute  before  she 
went  in. 

"Rob — I-^I,"  she  said  between 
what  sounded  like  gulps  to  Bob,  laid 
her  hands  on  his  arms  as  though 
she  neerled  his  protection  more  than 
anything  in  the  world,  and  crept 
closer  to  him  so  tenderly,  that  Bob 
was  touched,  and  wanted  to  comfort 
her.  He  put  his  arm  awkwardly 
about  her  shoulders;  straightway, 
her  two  arms  stole  closer  to  his 
neck,  and  her  lips  were  raised  to 
his.  Rob  didn't  know  why,  but  he 
kissed  her,  and,  surprised  at  him- 
self, he  hurried  up  the  road  towards 
home.  A  soft,  indrawn  laugh  came 
to  him  on  the  cold  air.  It  haunted 
him.  What  would  Marjorie  think? 
He  laughed  uneasily.  Why  had  he 
kissed  her?  He  hadn't  meant  to. 
Did  he  have  any  right  to?  Had 
he  told  her  he  loved  her?  Did  she 
hav^e  any  reason  to  think  he  did? 
He  hadn't  told  her  so.  Why  then 
had  she  let  him  kiss  her?  Why  had 
she  come  to  him  without  an  invita- 
tion ?  Then  he  thought  of  the  dance 
hall  incident,  and  a  sort  of  disgust 
came  over  him.  Had  he  any  rea- 
son to  believe  she    wouldn't    treat 
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anybody  the  same?  He  was  pro- 
voked with  himself.  He  thought  of 
Marjorie  who  had  done  her  best  to 
make  the  holidays  a  success,  and 
yet  how  wretched  they  had  been. 

"Best  friend  a  fellow  ever — ,' 
he  stopped  short,  surprised  at  a 
revelation  that  came  over  him. 

He  arrived  home,  and  found 
Dick  under  the  light,  gazing  in- 
tently at  a  picture.  He  recognized 
it  as  belonging  to  him.  He  glared 
at  Dick  and   said, 

"Pd  like  to  know  why?" 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  not?  How 
many  girls  do  you  want?"  Dick 
answered  quietly. 

"One,  of  course,"  Bob  answered 
in  a  tone  that  would  expell  doubt 
from  the  most  skeptical  mind,  and 
pointing  to  Marjorie's  picture. 

"You  haven't  been  acting  that 
way.    What  about  Helen?" 

'She  isn't  my  kind,"  he  said 
slowly.  "I  didn't  know  until  just 
now." 

"It's  about  time  you  were  find- 
ing out.  You'd  be  too  late  for  Mar- 
jorie if  there  were  any  chance  for 
me.  Am  not  so  sure  about  it,  any- 
way." 

"The  deuce—,"  Bob  finished  in 
silence  which  brooded  no  good  for 


Dick's  aspirations.  He  was  far 
from  happy  as  he  lay  awake.  The 
picture  of  Marjorie,  utterly  indifT- 
ferent  to  him,  and  laughing  with 
Dick  came  to  him  to  add  to  his  mis- 
ery. It  became  unbearable.  Why 
hadn't  he  known  all  the  time  that 
he  cared  for  her?  He  didn't  de- 
serve such  a  prize,  and  had  un- 
doubtedly lost  her. 

The  next  day,  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  found  an  excuse 
to  return  the  book  he  had  borrowed, 
and  which  was  unread. 

"Marjorie,"  he  asked,  after  a  long 
pause,  and  taking^  her  hand  in  his, 
"Will  you  wait  forme?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  a  tiny 
second,  then  dropped  them.  That 
look  was  enough  to  make  Bob  hap- 
pier than  he  had  hoped  to  be.  He 
stooped  and  reverently  kissed  her 
hand. 

On  the  way  to  the  train  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  stopped  to  say 
jSfoodbye  to  Marjorie.  Dick  knew 
it  was  useless  for  him  to  entertain 
any  hopes  when  he  saw  her  say 
goodbye  to  Bob.  He  went  away 
soberer  than  when  he  came,  but  glad 
to  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing her. 


Growin'  Ould. 

By  Lon  J.  Haddock, 

Sure,  if  I  wuz  bo  thry  jist  to  set  down  in  rhyme 
The  whole  uv  the  thouo^hts  that  come  into  me  moind ; 

As  X>n  matin'  wid  people  here,  from  time  to  time 
An'  the  fads,  an'  the  fancies,  an'  failin's  Oi  foind — 

Faith,  Oi'd  nade  all  the  janius  of  William  Shakespeare, 

Wid  Tom  Moore  to  help  him  to  write  it,  I  fear. 
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There's  the  koin4  that  belave  all  uv  life's  a  mishtake, 
Jist  the  moment  a  cloud  shuts  the  sun  from  their  sight, 

Ivry  toime  thay've  an  itch,  or  a  pain,  or  an  ache 
Thay're  lamentin'  an'  mournin'  because  of  their  plight. 

It's  too  hot,  or  two  could ;  it's  too  wet  or  too  dhry  ; 

An'  it's  fearsome  to  live,  an  ixpensive  to  die. 

But  it's  little  Oi  moind  if  they  care  to  complain, 
For  it  may  be  thay're  f oindin'  some  pleasure,  bedad, 

Jist  in  ^rumblin',  and  growlin'  an'  crampin'  their  brain 
Till  they  make  themselves  happy  because  they're  so  sad. 

But  there's  one  thing  Oi'm  moindin',  an'  that's  bein'  towld 

That  because  me  hair's  silver,  begorra,  Oi'm  ould. 

Growin'  ould!    Faith  the  sun  risin'  new  ivry  morn 
Wid  its  bright  golden  flood  loightin'  up  ivry  space, 

Has  been  risin'  jist  so  since  the  day  Oi  wuz  bom 
An'  I  welcome  it  now  as  its  beams  kiss  me  face 

Wid  as  much  sinse  of  pleasure,  aich  toime  it  appears, 

As  Oi'v€  welcomed  it  always  throughout  the  long  years. 

I 

Growin'  ould !    What !    Because  that  in  spite  of  meself 

A  few  pencil  tracin's  appear  on  me  brow; 
That  ould  Mother  Nature — the  roguish  ould  elf 

Has  managed  to  place  when  I'm  nappin*  somehow, 
An'  faith,  ain't  it  thrue,  as  I'd  hav-e  y^  recall 
That  a  wrinkle's  a  crinkle  from  laughin',  that's  all  ? 

Growin'  ould !    Faith,  it's  nonsense ;  it's  all  in  the  moind. 

The  result  of  a  thought  given  birth  by  the  tongue, 
A  thought  to  be  laughed  out  of  court  by  the  kind 

Who  hav-e  learned  that  the  heart  can  be  always  kept  young. 
An'  wid  youth  in  the  heart,  an'  a  shmoile  on  the  face 
'Tis  wondering  Oi  am  where  ould  age  foinds  a  place. 

Sure,  'tis  openin'  one's  sowl  to  the  music  that  swells 
Like  a  shwift  risin'  flood  on  the  breast  of  the  mom ; 

Tis  the  vision  of  God  in  the  spirit  that  tells 
That  wid  aich  passin'  moment  we're  cratures  new-bom, 

'Tis  this  kapes  us  young,  an'  wid  such  joys  to  muster 

Who  cares  fur  ould  Time  wid  his  flourish  an'  bluster. 

We're  as  young  as  we  think,  an'  there's  nothin'  can  change  it, 
We  can  have  all  the  loife  we're  demanding  to  live. 

An'  we've  love  in  our  hearts,  ^n'  there's  naught  can  estrange  it 
An'  we  get  back  from  loife  jist  the  same  as  we  give. 

An'  fashion  may  pass  us,  and  friends  may  grow  cowld. 

But  the  heart  of  the  faithful  can  never  grow  ould. 
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By  Ida  Stewart  Peay. 


When  Judge  Moore  came  home 
to  dinner  one  bright  day  in  June,  a 
small  boy  was  running  along  by  his 
side,  grasping  his  hand  and  looking 
up  at  him  lovingly;  the  child's  wan 
face  was  full  of  joy  and  gladness 
delight  was  evident  in  his  every  look 
and  movement  as  he  chattered  and 
asked  questions  about  the  Judge's 
beautiful  place,  admiring  the  spa- 
cious, cool  lawn  and  great  trees,  but 
when  they  arrived  at  the  porch  of 
the  large  home  the  lawyer  said  in 
a  low  tone, 

"Run  and  have  a  saving  in  the 
hammock.  Jack,  and  I  will  call  you 
in  when  I  have  spoken  to  Mrs. 
Moore." 

Jack's  countenance  slowly  chang- 
ed, the  flush  of  happy  expectancy 
died  away  leaving  the  pallor  of 
crushed  hopes  as  he  stopped  sadly 
with  one  foot  upon  the  steps. 
Smarting  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes 
and  sobs  of  disappointment  threat- 
ened him,but  somehow  he  controlled 
himself  and  seeing  the  hammock 
over  in  the  edge  of  the  lawn  be- 
tween two  huge  walnut  trees  he 
walked  over  to  it  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Moore  entered  the  house.  A 
daintily  gowned  young  woman  met 
him  at  the  door,  he  embraced  her 
affectionately  and  then  after  cough- 
ing several  times  he  said  hesitat- 
ingly: 

"Frances,  dear,  I — a — I  have  the 
boy  out  here,  I  thought — " 

His  wife  raised  her  hand  and  looked 
at  him  with  her  eyes  narrowed  to  a 
hard  relentless  expression  that  he 
had   seen  twice  before   in  the  six 


months  of  their  wedded  life ;  it  was 
the  two  times  that  he  had  tried  to 
get  back  into  his  home  his  own  little 
boy,  whom,  he  now  reflected  sadly, 
had  been  sick,  lonely,  and  mother- 
less three  long  years. 

"I  told  you  before  we  were  mar- 
ried," said  his  wife  in  cold  decisive 
tones,  "that  I  would  not  raise  your 
son  or  have  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  him — or  any  other  child — 
did  I  not?"  She  waited  after  the 
question,  looking  at  him  steadily 
until  he  finally  answered, 

"Ye— es." 

"I  presumed  that  that  point  was 
forever  settled  between  us."  Her 
words  were  few  but  her  look  was 
so  determined  that  the  man  seemed 
quite  helpless,  indeed  he  remem- 
bered those  two  awful  scenes,  and 
also  the  mad  promise  he  had  made 
to  win  this  wilful  society  girl. 

"Well!"  she  was  waiting  again 
for  his  answer,  at  last  he  said 
rather  hastily: 

"O,  yes,  yes,  of  course,  I  did  not 
expect  him  to  stay  here,  but  Mrs. 
Blake  with  whom  he  has  been  board- 
ing went  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  a 
few  tlays,  in  fact  she  is  going  to 
move  there  to  live  and  cannot  keep 
him  any  longer." 

"Couldn't  he  go  there  with  her?" 
she  asked. 

"No,"  he  said  as  easily  as  he 
could  :  "she  says  she  will  not  be  tak- 
ing boarders  there." 

"I  cannot  blame  her,"  she  said 
icily ;  "few  respectable  people  these 
days  want  a  pack  of  youngsters 
around  ;  and  then  the  disease  he  has 
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— she  could  not  be  expected  to  turn 
her  house  into  a  sanitarium." 

The  man  gazed  dreamily  at  his 
wife,  but  he  did  not  see  her, 
for  he  was  looking  backward;  he 
was  thinking  of  Jack's  mother  and 
of  the  unselfish  love  and  nobleness 
of  character  she  developed  in  her 
motherhood. 

**What  are  you  going  to  do?  Had 
she  no  relatives  ?"  enquired  the  pres- 
ent Mrs.  Moore,  who  was  abo 
thinking  of  the  former  wife. 

"Why,  yes,  yes,  he  said,  recalled 
to  his  predicament  by  her  all  im- 
portant questions,  "but — " 
"But  what?"  sharply. 
"They  all  live  in  New  York,  we 
left  there  for  his  sake  when  we 
learned  the  nature  of  his  illness  and 
I  dislike  sending  him  back  there  for 
the  hot  summer." 

Ag^n  he  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
thought  but  his  wife  tapped  her  toe 
impatiently. 
"Well,"  she  demanded. 
He  knew  he  must  decide  then  and 
there,  so  he  beg^n  speaking  slowly, 
making  up  his  mind  '  as  he  went 
along. 

"There's  a  little  town  just  half 
across  the  continent  where  he  has 
an  aunt.  I  can  send  him  there — I 
will  send  a  little  money  (he  never 
did  dare  tell  her  how  much)  and  he 
won't  be  quite  so  alone  with  her." 
There  was  a  pathetic  wistfulness  in 
his  voice  as  he  finished  speaking, 
but  catching  his  wife's  foreboding 
look,  his  manhood  deserted  him  and 
he  added  biiskly: 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  what  I'll  do ;  per- 
haps I  can  get  him  oflF  tomorrow." 
"Why  not  today?"  this  from  his 
wife. 

"It's  impossible,"  he  said.  I 
brought  him  over  here,  he  is  out  in 
the  lummock.  I — ^I  thought  he  could, 
have  lunch  with  us — " 


The  young  woman's  cheeks  flamed 
angry  red :  . 

"He  shall  not  eat  at  my  table," 
she  declared  flatly. 

Again  she  won  out  over  his  man-, 
hood  and  he  said,  this  time  with  ill 
concealed  annoyance: 

"O,  well,  let  us  eat,  I'll  take  ihim 
over  to  the  restaurant,  he  can  sleep 
in  the  oflice  and  I  will  put  him  on 
the  9 :30  tomorrow  morning." 

So  it  was  all  settled  quite  satis- 
factorily to  Mrs.  Moore  and  she  im- 
mediately became  playful  and 
merry. 

She  gave  a  low. whistle  and  up 
bounded  a  large  thoroughbred  dog, 
his  long  hair  shining  with  the  con- 
stant grooming  given  him  by  his 
mistress. 

She  patted  him  fondly  and  com- 
manded :  , 

"Now,  sit  for  mamma,  Sandro 
dear." 

The  dog  obeyed  and  she  played 
with  him  for  sometime,  showing  off 
the  tricks  she  had  been  at  such  pains 
to  teach  him.  Then  Sandro  joined 
,the  Judge  and  his  wife  at  lunch 
where  covers  were  laid  for  the  three 
as  usual. 

Meanwhile  little  Jack  swung  back 
and  forth  ip  the  hammock.  He  was 
wishing  that  he  could  lie  there  in 
the  shade  of  the  big  walnut  trees 
every  day  and  pass  the  night  on  the 
high  broad  porch.  He  g^zed  wist- 
fully at  the  large  windows  of  the 
dining  room,  where  he  could  see  the 
filmy  curtains  slightly  waving  with 
each  little  breeze  and  he  compared 
it  to  Mrs.  Blake's  close,  dark  quar- 
ters. 

He  wondered  as  the  noon  hour 
slipped  by  why  his  father  did  not 
call  him — and  vaguely,  too,  in  his 
childish  way  he  tried  to  think  why 
his  papa's  new  wife  should  an- 
nounce that  she  would  not  have  in 
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her  house  her  husband's  motherless 
little  boy.    . 

As  the  time  wore  on  he  was 
obliged  to  curb  his  impatience  to  run 
in  and  see  the  inside  of  the  new 
home,  and  lean  against  his  father 
as  of  old,  and  perhaps  have  a  romp 
with  the  big  dog  which  he  thought 
a  dandy  play-fellow  for  boys,  but 
finally  the  bitter  truth  began  to  bear 
in  upon  him ;  he  began  to  know  that 
he  would  not  be  called  in,  and  be- 
cause he  was  such  a  young  lad  and 
so  ill  and  hungry  and  homesick,  he 
cried. 

O,  the  bitterness  and  loneliness 
of  that  moment!  He  sobbed  like 
his  little  heart  would  break  but  alas, 
poor  Jack,  he  had  much  more  to 
bear  and  much  to  learn  before  it 
really  would  break  and  cease  to 
throb  so  painfully. 

Hearing  the  front  door  open,  he 
dashed  the  tears  from  his  big  dark 
eyes,  and  wiped  his  thin  flushed 
cheeks,  his  heart  beats  quickened 
with  hopes.  "Perhaps  papa  is  com- 
ing to  fetch  me  in,"  he  gasped  to 
himself,  then  gulping  down  his  emo- 
tion he  ventured  to  look  over  to  the 
entrance  of  the  house. 

His  father  was  coming  down  the 
steps,  the  woman,  all  in  white,  was 
standing  in  the  door,  and  while  she 
caressed  Sandro  lovingly  she  said  a 
smiling  "good  day"  to  her  husband. 

Jack  stared  at  her  boldly,  he  knew 
that  she  was  not  even  going  to  look 
his  way,  he  knew  too  that  he  was 
never  to  go  in,  but  he  bore  it  bravely 


now,  and  held  his  head  high  as  he 
joined  his  parent  at  the  gate. 

Mr.  Moore  told  his  plan  to  Jack 
that  afternoon  and  was  surprised  at 
the  lad's  calmness.  O,  the  resigna- 
tion that  such  acute  suffering  can 
give  even  to  such  a  little,  little  boy, 
for  though  the  banishment  all  but 
broke  his  hungry  heart  and  the 
thought  of  the  journey  was  agony 
because  of  his  weakend  body,  yet  he 
gave  no  sign.  When  he  was  on  the 
train  he  said  sadly : 

"Goodby  papa,  dear,  goodby," 
and  the  big  Judge  never  faiew  the 
rest. 

Three  months  later  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  and  Sandro  were  at  dinner 
when  a  telegram  came  from  Jack's 
Aunt  Ann  Carrem.    It  read : 

"Jack  died  this  morning.  He  was 
game  to  the  last.  Not  until  he  be- 
came delirious  did  he  speak  of  him- 
self or  his  affairs,  then  he  talked  of 
his  home  in  the  mountains,  such  a 
lovely  home  where  Sandro  was  wel- 
come but  not  Jack.  He  called  for 
his  papa  to  hold  him  once  more.  At 
last  he  murmured,  'O,  I  am  the  lone- 
liest little  boy !'  Those  were  his  last 
words.  May  God  forgive  you  your 
hard  heartedness.  , 

"Ann  Carrem.'* 

No,  the  big  Judge  was  never  the 
same  after  this,  but  his  wife  went 
about  her  social  duties  with  a  lighter 
heart  and  grew  more  and  more  af- 
fectionate to  Sandro. 
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START  AT  2  TO  BfiAKE  DAUGHTER  MODEST  AT  16. 


Evils  of  Modem  Dress  Hit 

"When  a  mother  commences  to 
have  trouble  in  keeping  her  16  year 
old  daughter  dressed  with  becom- 
ing modesty  ^her  own  record  has 
been  fourteen  years  faulty.  She 
should  have  started  her  campaign 
of  dress  from  when  the  daughter 
attained  the  age  of  2  years. 

"This  was  the  opening  note  of  the 
state  convention  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
gress of  Mothers'  and  Parent 
Teachers*  association  here  today.  It 
was  struck  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lang- 
worthy  of  River  Forest,  president 
of  the  organization.  Mrs.  Lang- 
worthy,  who  said  she  had  never 
seen  an  immodest  girl,  but  had  seen 
thousands  immodestly  dressed, 
placed  all  the  blame  on  the  mothers. 

"dontV  urged  on  mothers. 

"Bits  of  her  advice  to  the  moth- 
ers attending  the  convention  fol- 
lows: 

"  *Keep  jewelry  off  children. 

"  'Cut  down  the  high  heels. 

**  'Lengthen  the  short  skirt. 

"  'If  a  girl  must  wear  a  georgette, 
crepe  waist,  give  it  a  nontransparent 
"under-pinning." 

"'Keep  silk  stockings  out  of 
school.  Have  high  school  girls' 
elbows  well  covered.  Few  of  them 
are  beautiful. 

"  'It  is  in  the  kindergarten  where 
the  evils  of  bad  dressing  first  make 
serious  trouble,'  Mrs.  Langworthy 
said.  'When  you  mothers  send 
your  children  to  kindergarten 
dressed  in  fancy  dresses  and  shoes, 
and  adorned  with  bracelets  and 
rings,  they  are  conscious  of  them- 


selves all  the  time,  and  feel  they  are 
better  dressed  than  other  children. 
The  others  who  can't  have  jewelry 
are  filled  with  a  heartache,  which,  at 
the  age  of  4,  is  a  disasterous  thing. 

START  EARLY,  ADVICE. 

"  'With  jewelry  at  4  years,  im- 
modest clothes  come  at  16.  Father 
asks,  "Why  do  you  let  her  do  it?" 
Mother  replies,  "I  can't  help  it." 
And  usually  she  can't.  She  should 
have  started  fourteen  years  earlier. 

"  1  believe  at  least  one-quarter  of 
the  girls  in  our  high  schools  are  im- 
modestly dressed.  A  few  years 
ago  three-fourths  of  them  were. 

"  'High  heeled  shoes  are  moSt  un- 
suitable and  out  of  taste  either  for 
office  or  for  school.  Girls  should 
not  wear  silk  stockirigs  to  school, 
nor  low  necked  waists,  many  of 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  even- 
ing clothes. 

*'  'The  present  popularity  of  thin 
waists  is  distressing.  The  georgette 
crepe  waists  are  almost  indecent. 
Mothers  have  no  right  to  permit 
their  daughters  to  wear  them.  Some 
girls  wear  their  skirts  almost  to 
their  knees.  It  is  immodest,  espe- 
cially with  the  pale  flesh  colored 
stockings  worn  so  much. 

BAD  EFFECT  ON  THE  BOYS. 

"  'Mothers  ought  to  think  of  the 
effect  their  girls  have  on  boys  who 
see  them.  I  know  of  one  boy  who 
insisted  that  his  seat  be  changed 
because  of  the  clothes  of  a  girl  in 
front  of  him.  "She  never  seems 
to  have  any  clothes  on,"  he  told  his 
mother.  He  couldn't  keep  his 
thoughts  on  school  work. 
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"  *You  won't  believe  me,  but  this 
is  the  costume  I  saw  on  a  high 
school  girl  a  short  time  ago  as  she 
left  the  building : 

"  Tale  green  high  heeled  slip- 
pers, apricot  colored  silk  stockings, 
a  short  taffeta  skirt  of  pale  green, 
an  apricot  colored  georgette  silk 
waist,  a  hat  which  combined  the  two 
shades,  and  a  coat  of  apricot  and 
green  on  her  arm.  And  they  dress 
no  worse  at  the  Oak  Park  High 
school  than  at  the  Hyde  Park,  the 
Evanston,  and  a  hundred  others. 

"  'The  majority  of  these  girls  go 
to  offices,  and  there  they  dress  just 
as  immodestly.  And  from  that  we 
have  the  great  problem  of  the  girl 
and  her  employer.  I  see  in  offices 
girls  with  lace  waists,  low  necks,  al- 
most evening  dresses,  and  elaborate 
earrings.  I  notice  them  in  offices  of 
my  friends,  and  I  wonder  why  they 
do  not  send  such  girls  home  to  dress 
properly. 

WORSE  THAN  EVER  AT  FORTY. 

"  'Some  people  excuse  the  bad 
dressing  of  girls  by  sayingj  that 
women    dress    badly.      If    women 


don't  learn  to  dress  properly  in  kin- 
dergarten, at  40  they  are  worse  than 
ever.  Immodest  clothes,  seven  or 
eight  different  kinds  of  jewdry  and 
hair  atrociously  done  on  a  woman 
of  40  is  due  simply  to  a  mother's 
failure  to  begin  on  her  daughter  at 
the  age  of  2  years.' 

"Mrs.  Langworthy  said  every 
girl  ought  to  have  a  pretty  dress,  but 
that  it  should  be  worn  only  at  the 
proper  time.  She  gave  as  an  ideal 
outfit  for  a  high  school  girl  the  fol- 
lowing: Black  or  tan  leather  shoes 
with  low  heels  and  broad  toes,  cot- 
ton, stockings  to  match  shoes,  a 
serge  or  light  wool  skirt,  cotton  or 
linen  or  simple  silk  shirtwaist  with- 
out low  neck  and  with  sleeves, 
simple  hairdressing,  simple  hat 
without  plumes  or  aigrettes,  norfolk 
coat  to  match  skirt. 

**  'If  a  girl  is  brought  up  with  the 
idea  that  what  doesn't  show  doesn't 
matter/  concluded  Mrs.  Lang- 
worthy,  'she  will  never  be  well 
dressed.  And  she  cannot  be  well 
dressed  or  beautiful  unless  she  takes 
proper  care  of  her  nails,  teeth,  hair, 
and  skin.' " — Chicago  Daily  Tri- 
bune, 


New  Books. 


WRITING     FOR  THE  MAGAZINES. 

A  book  containing  many  helpful 
suggestions  for  magazine  writers 
is  "Writing  for  the  Magazines"  by 
-J.  Berg  Esenwein.  The  author  in 
his  foreword  says,  "Magazine  writ- 
ing, it  must  constantly  be  reiterated, 
is  both  an  art  and  a  craft.  This 
volume  is  offered  in  a  friendly  spirit 
to  all  writers  who  need  help  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  phase  of 
authorship."    $1.62  ix)stpaid  Home 


Corespondence      School,      Spring- 
field, Mass. 

"writing  the   popular  song." 

"Writing  the  Popular  Song,"  by 
E.  M.  Wickes,  i  s  a  serious  effort  to 
show  the  ins  and  outs  of  song  writ- 
ing. It  tells  the  would  be  writer 
what  he  should  Ao  and  why.  $1.35 
postpaid.  The  Home  Correspond- 
ence School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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A  Beautiful  Collar. 

By  S.  A.  Rintoul 


Explanation  of  Abbreviations — 
Stitch  (st),  chain  (ch),  slipstitch  (si), 
double  (d),  half  treble  (ht),  treble  (t), 
cluny  stitches,  or  groups  of  cluny. 
Two,  three,  or  four  (any  given  num- 
ber) trebles,  dt  or  long  t  are  cro- 
chctted  off,  except  the  last  loop  of 
each,  which  is  kept  on  the  hook  and 
one  loop  drawn  through  all  together. 

Collar  (Fig.  1). 

Details  of  Collar — Heading  for  col- 
lar (Fig.  2).  (This  can  also  be  used 
for  narrow  edging  for  many  different 
things):  Ch  10,  4  t  in  first  st,  ch  3; 
turn,  ♦  cluny  group  of  4  t  in  4  t,  ch  4, 
1  t  in  same  st  with  last  t,  ch  2,  t  in 
3rd  st  of  10  ch;  ch  5,  turn,  4  t  in  1  t, 
ch  3,  turn,  *  repeat  from  ♦  to  ♦  de- 
sired length. 

Edging  for  Collar  (Fig.  3)— (This 
can  be  used  as  rick  rack  braid  or 
edging  for  many  things):  Ch  6,  in  4th 
st  from  hook,  make  3  t  and  3  t  in  next 
st;  ♦  chain  3,  turn,  3  t  in  1st  t,  and  3  t 
in  next  t;  repeat  from  ♦  desired 
length. 


Flower  (Fig.  4)— Ch  8,  in  3rd  st 
from  beginning  make  ht,  ch  2,  si  in 
end  of  chain,  ch  2  (going  round),  ht 
in  same  ch,  opposite  ht,  ch  2,  si  in 
2nd  st  from  ht,  making  a  rang  with 
cross  in  center,  ch  1,  make  5  d  to  each 
space,  join  with  si  ch  6,  miss  1  d,  t  in 
next,  ch  3,  miss  1  d,  t  in  next;  repeat 
round,  ch  3,  join  with  si  in  3rd  st  of 
6  ch.  You  now  have  10  t  and  10 
spaces.  Ch  8,  begin  in  3rd  st  from 
hook,  in  remaining  5  sts,  make  5  t 
cluny  group.  While  the  6  sts  are  still 
on  hook,  insert  hook  under  first  3  ch 
space  to  the  left,  take  up  thread,  draw 
through,  take  up  thread  and  draw 
through  all,  ch  3,  si  in  next  t,  ch  1, 
turn,  make  5  t  in  the  st  you  drew 
through  all,  ch  3,  turn,  cluny  group 
of  5  tin  the  5  t  just  made  (take  up 
back  loop  of  st  only).  When  around, 
join  each  t,  as  made,  with  si  to  the 
first  ones  made. 

Leaf  (Fig.  5)— Ch  5,  in  first  st  make 
6  t,  ch  3,  turn,  t  in  t  4  times,  ch  2,  4  t 
in  next  3  t,  ch  3,  turn,  continue  bisick 
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and      forth,      widening 

one    t    at    each     side, 

until  you  have  4  rows; 

then  narrow  one  off  at 

each  side  the  next  two 

rows,  and  cluny  group 

the     remaiining    ts     to 

point.     Continue  round 

leaf  with  d  over  strand 

coarse      cmb.      cotton. 

When     around,     bring 

cotton    together    make 

20  d  over  the  two  ends 

for  stem.    Leave  loose 

ends  and   when   finish- 
ing   fourth    leaf,    join 

by    d    over     ends     to 

main      stem;     make    4 

groups  of  leaves,  4  to 

group. 

Bud— Ch  4,  6  t  in  1st 

St,  ch  1,  turn,  d  in  each 

t,  ch  5  tur«,  miss  one 

d,    t     in     next,    repeat 

across,   finish   like   last 

row  to  flower. 

Medallion  (Fig.  6) — ^This  medallion 
has  many  posdibilities,  as  insets,  all' 
over  lace,  edging,  yokes,  baby  bon- 
nets, etc.  Enough  for  required  length 
makes  a  perfect  yoke  after  edges 
added,  six  medallions  make  the  back 
of  a  baby  bonnet.  Ch  6,  join  with  si, 
ch  3,  3  t  in  ring,  ch  3,  4  t  in  ring;  3 
more  times,  ch  3,  join  with  si,  ch  3, 
cluinr  cluster  4  t  in  3  t,  ch  5,  t  in  space, 
ch  5,  cluny  cluster  5  t  in  4  t,  repeat 
around,  join  to  first  cluster,  si  to  3rd 
St  of  first  ch.     Ch  6,  in  4th  st  from 


hook  make  4  t,  *  ch  1,  ht  in  t,  ch  1,  t 
in  next  space,  and  4  t  in  1st  st  of 
this  t,  ch  3,  turn,  cluster  3  t  in  4  t, 
cluster  4  t  in  next  4  t,  ch  3,  turn,  si 
in  top  of  2nd  cluster,  ch  3,  t  at  side  of 
this  petal,  turn,  3  t  in  ring,  ch  3,  4  t 
in  ring,  ch  3,  4  t  in  ring,  t  at  side  of 
next  petal,  ch  3  turn,  cluster  4  t  in  4  t, 
ch  5,  ♦  1  t  in  space,  ch  5,  cluster  5,  t 
in  4  t,  ch  5,  1  t  in  space,  ch  5,  cluster 
5  t  in  4  t,  ch  5,  t  in  space,  and  t  in 
next  space  of  1st  flower,  ch  3,  4  t  in 
last  t.  repeat  from  *  to  *,  turn,  t  in 
space,  t  in  5  ch  to  left,  ch  3,  t  in  next 
space,  ch  5  si  in  cluster,  repeat  from 
2nd  *;  when  last  cluster  made,  ch  3, 
t  in  space,  t  under  petal  to  left,  ch  3, 
t  in  space,  turn,  t  above  point,  ch  5, 
turn,  si  in  point  to  left. 

Collar  (Fig.  1) — When  you  have 
finished  the  required  number  of 
flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  draw  on  to  pink 
goods,  the  size  and  shape  of  collar  de- 
s'red.  Baste  the  heading  to  top  edge 
of  collar  and  the  edg«ig  to  lower 
edge:  arrange  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
as  in  Fig.  1,  or  to  suit  your  taste; 
baste  all  down  solid  and  fill  in  be- 
tween with  crochet,  being  careful  not 
to  get  your  work  to  tight  or  too 
lose.  Use  2  or  3  chs  and  ts;  try  to 
make  each  space  a  little  different  from 
the  one  next  to  it.  When  finished, 
cut  basting  carefully  and  ake  from 
pattern.    ^ 
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The  Song  of  the  World. 

By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman, 

A  bard  made  rhyme  on  the  king's  highway, 

A  migrant  minstrel  bold, 
And  all  who  tarried  might  hear  his  lay — 
The  pilgrim  worn,  the  courtier  gay, 
For  he  was  glad  and  he  sang  all  day, 

A  wondrous  song  of  old. 

The  king  swept  by  with  hispageantry. 

Nor  barkened  ever  a  strain, 
No  alms  to  a  vagrant  ministrelsy, 
While  he  of  the  realm's  first  majesty 
Must  hie  him  away  on  his  embassy — 

Away  from  the  blest  refrain. 

The  knight  in' his  armied  panoply. 

Charged  forth  at  the  tocsin  call. 
For  his  was  a  regal  errantry. 
To  fight  for  a  liege  and  a  dynasty, — 
The  song  and  the  singer  for  such  as  he. 

Had  'chantment  never  at  all. 

The  martman's  visage  was  old  with  care. 

As  over  the  hill  he  climbed ; 
With  gold  elusive  and  hard  to  spare, 
What  mattered  to  him  the  day  was  fair, 
That  out  on  the  highway  over  there, 

The  song  of  the  world  was  rhymed? 

They  passed  him  by  through  the  gladsome  day- 

The  wonderful  minstrel  seer — 
A  hurrying,  motly  pageant  they, 
The  viceroy  and  the  poppin  jay. 
The  love-lorn  churl  and  the  maiden  gay, 

With  never  a  pause  to  hear. 

They  passed  him  by  on  the  highway  old, 

And  they  and  their  days  are  gone — 
The  king  and  his  court  with  their  tawdry  gold, 
The  churl  and  the  maid  with  their  love  all  told- 
Tis  only  the  minstrel  glad  and  bold. 
Who  lives  in  his  wondrous  song. 
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GIRL  QUERIES. 


Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 

Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
33  Bishop's  Building. 


At  a  gift  shower,  should  the  bride- 
to-be  open  the  packages  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  guests? — Jean. 

Yes,  she  should  open  them  and 
cordially  thank  the  givers. 

"Mrs.  M.  B."— The  care  of  the  feet 
is  just  as  important  as  the  care  of  the 
hands  and  face.  Bathe  the  feet  at 
least  twice  a  day  using  a  mild  soap, 
and  softening  the  water  with  a  few 
drops  of  amonia  or  a  spoonful  of 
powdered  borax.  The  same  ointment 
used  for  the  hands  may,  with  equal 
benefit,  be  used  on  the  feet.  For  the 
"burning/*  "tired"  feeling  you  men- 
tion, soak  the  feet  in  strong  warm 
salt  water,  or  in  water  to  which  has 
been  added,  to  a  gallon  of  water,  one 
pint  of  bran  and  one  ounce  of  com- 
mon baking  soda.  Let  feet  remain  in 
either  solution  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Dry  well  with  Turkish  towel,  then 
rub  the  rough  or  callous  places  vigor- 
ously with  a  pumice  stone,  after 
which  treat  the  feet  to  a  camphor 
rub,  followed  by  a  vaseline  rubbing. 
The  latter  treatment  will  soften  the 
bunion  making  it  less  painful.  Soak- 
ing the  feet  in  cold  water  three  times 
a  day  is  also  good  for  that  "tired" 
feerwig.  For  the  chill  Mains  and 
chapped  parts,  use  the  following  oint- 
ment: Boric  acid,  2  parts;  vaseline. 
30  parts;  glycerine,  3  parts.  Rubbing 
with  kerosene  is  also  good  to  correct 
chilblains.  Do  not  go  near  a  fire. 
For  the  corn  tie  a  fresh  piece  of 
lemon  on  the  corn  daily,  until  it  eats 
into  the  roots,  so  that  it  will  come 
out.  Or,  make  a  strong  solution  of 
common  soda  and  soak  the  corn  for 
half  an  hour  for  several  nights.  Or, 
apply  each  night  with  a  wooden  tooth- 
pick, tincture  of  iodine  or  aromatic 
vinegar.  In  a  few  days,  when  bathed 
in  hot  water  the  corn  will  loosen  and 
come  out.  Do  <not  wear  slip  shod 
shoes,  shoes  that  are  tight,  or  that 
have  run  down  heels. 


"Mary."— (1)  A  "spatula'  'is  a  lim- 
ber knife,  used  by  housekeepers  for 
the  cleaning  of  bowls  and  utensils. 
It  saves  its  price  (50  cents)  in  a  short 
time  in  the  saving  of  materials.  (2) 
A  pastry  brush  is  a  small  brush  sim- 
ilar to  a  paint  brush,  used  for  greas- 
ing pans,  etc. 

"Merle." — Vinegar  or  camphor  di- 
luted one-half  with  water,  will  con- 
tract enlarged  pores. 

My  oven  burns  on  the  bottom,  can 
you  help  me? — Young  Wife. 

Cut  a  piece  of  wire  door-screen 
to  fit  the  oven  exactly,  and  you  are 
insured      from     further      annoyance. 

How  can  I  make  my  lace  curtains 
an  ecru  shade? — Dora. 

Dissolve  some  coperas  in  boiling 
water,  and  dip  the  curtains  until  you 
have  the  desired  shade.  It  will  aot 
fade  or  wash  out.  Strong  coffee  or 
tea  will  also  give  an  ecru  shade. 

Please  tell  me  how  a  woman's  bus- 
iness card  should  be  engraved? — 
One  Who  Works. 

A  woman's  business  card  should 
bear  the  prefix  "Miss"  or  "Mrs."  The 
address  should  be  placed  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner,  and  her  occupation 
in  smaller  type  just  below  the  name. 
It  may  be  either  printed  or  engraved. 
Business  cards  are  not  allowable  for 
social  purposes. 

"Wanda."— Hair  deadened  by  ty- 
phoid fever  will  fall.  Tonics  will  not 
prevent  it.  Have  it  cut  and  be  pa- 
tient, as  nature  will  provide  a  new 
growth,  when  your  general  health  im- 
proves. 

"Black  Eyes."— The  wedding  month 
prophecy  you  ask  for  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  cti- 
velope. 
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Nutritious  Foods  at  Moderate  Cost. 


By  a  City  Housewife. 


As  stated  in  the  last  article  my  food 
allowance  is  $28.50  a  month.  Of  this 
amout  $1.00  a  week  is  reserved  for 
flour,  sugar,  winter  potatoes,  and  the 
bottled  fruits,  preserves,  etc.  This 
leaves  $5.65  cash  to  spend  each  week 
on  £ood. 

I  plan  my  meals  a  week  in  ad- 
vance, although  I  seldom  have  exactly 
what  I  plan  for  every  day.  But  to 
have  the  meals  put  down  in  black  and 
white  helps  wonderfully  in  getting  a 
variety.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
I  do  not  have  even  a  better  variety. 
We  must  serve  what  our  family  pre- 
fers. If  they  like  baked  squash'  as 
often  as  it  can  be  cooked,  and  it  is 
good  for  them,  and  cheap,  then  baked 
squash  we  have. 

I  think  that  salads  are  an  excellent 
dish  to  serve  especially  where  a  sottp 
forms  the  main  part  of  a  meal.  Since, 
however,  I  am  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  is  fond  of  salad  it  seldom 
appears  on  our  table,  except  when  we 
have  guests. 

With  young  children  I  consider 
milk  a  very  important  part  of  the  diet. 
My  milk  bill  is  $6.00  a  month,  or  more, 
and  very  little  of  this  is  used  for  cook- 
ing. We  drink  two  quarts  of  milk 
daily.  I  believe  if  the  milk  bill  can 
be  increased,  (that  is,  if  the  family 
likes  milk)^  that  the  meat  bill  can  be 
lowered. 

When  economizing  in  food,  soups 
should  form  a  very  important  part  of 
the  diet  The  milk  or  so-called  cream 
soups  are  very  nourishing,  and  when 
such  a  soup  is  served  no  meat  is 
needed.  Indeed  with  many  families 
plenty  of  good  soup  and  dessert  is 
all  they  care  for  at  dinner. 

Our  meals  are  simple  and  I  try  to 
have  a  variety  from  week  to  week  in- 
stead of  crowding  so  many  dishes  on 
the  table  at  one  meal.  One  dish  oon- 
taming  protein  as  meat,  fish,  eggs, 
bejans,  cheese,  a  milk  soup;  one  con- 
taining starch  as  potatoes,  rice,  maca- 
roni, starchy  vegetable  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  etc.,  and  a  sweet  of 
^ome  kind  for  dessert,  with  good 
|l>read  and  butter,  will  supply  all  the 
Inourishment  really  needed.  We  have 
the  fat  in  the  butter  and  meat,  etc.. 


and  some  mineral  mater  in  most  vege- 
tables. 

The  green  vegetables  are  very  im- 
portant, but  it  is  unnecessary  to  serve 
one  every  day  as  also  the  salad  plants, 
celery,  lettuce,  etc. 

Our  breakfasts  are  very  simple  and 
so  much  the  same  from  week  to  week 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give 
menus  for  more  than  a  week.  My 
husband  takes  a  paper  bag  lunch  every 
day  except  Sunday.  For  this  lunch  I 
must  provide  some  kind  of  sand- 
wiches— in  winter,  meat  sandwiches — 
generally  a  piece  of  cak^,  and  fruit,  as 
an  orange. 

The  two  children  and  myself  eat 
whatever  happens  to  be  left  from  din- 
ner the  night  before.  There  is  al- 
ways milk  for  them  and  I  try  to 
have  one  warm  dish  for  us,  or, 
warmed  over  soup,  gravy,  or  a  vege- 
table. 

You  will  notice  in  the  following 
breakfast  menus  that  we  have  buttered 
toast  nearly  every  morning,  with  very 
little  hot  bread.  This  is  o«i  account  of 
the  children.  If  we  have  cereal  there 
is  little  else  served.  ^  Stewed  fruit,  a 
cereal  with  top  milk,  milk  to  drink  and 
buttered  toast  is  plenty  for  one  break- 
fast. I  generally  serve  cold  dinner 
for  Sunday.  For  breakfast  three  of 
us  have  a  glass  of  milk  each  while  the 
fourth  takes  cocoa.  I  always  use  con* 
densed  milk  in  cocoa. 

BREAKFAST  MENUS. 

Sunday. 

Sliced  Bananas  Top  Milk 

Bacon  and  Eggs  (4  boiled) 

Hot  Corn  Bread      Orange  Marmalade 

Milk 

Monday. 

Boiled  Rice  Top  Milk 

Buttered  Toast        Stewed  Prunes 

Milk 

Tuesday. 
Corn   Puffs 
Buttered  Toast 


Bacon 
Toast 


Milk 

Jam 

Wednesday. 
Apple  Sauce 

Omelet  (2  eggs) 
Milk 
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Thursday. 
Cracked  Wheat  Top  Milk 

Toast  Preserves 

Milk 

.  Friday. 
Corn  Flakes  Top  Milk 

Wafflles  Brown   Sugar  Syrup 

Milk 


Saturday, 
Baked  Apples 


Rolled  Oats 
Toast 

Sunda.y 
Oranges 
Dried  Beef  Gravy 
Milk 


Top  Milk 
Milk 


Toast 


You  will  notice  in  reading  these 
menus  that  I  use  no  more  than  six 
eggs  per  week  for  breakfasts  in  the 
winter  having  them,  8>ay  twice  a  week. 
I  have  cereal  not  oftener  than  every 
other  morning.  My  cereals  are  invari- 
ably cooked  the  day  before  because  all 
cereals  need  long  cooking  especially 
if  they  are  to  be  used  tor  young  chil- 
dren. 

DINNER  MENUS. 

Sunday, 

Rolled  Roast  of  Beef  Gravy 

Potatoes  baked  with  Meat 

Mustard  Pickles  Tomato  Salad 

Grape  Juice  Cake 

Monday, 

Meat    Pie    made    with    diced    carrots, 
onions,     potatoes,     and     left     over 
gravy. 
Bottled  Peaches  Cake 

Tuesday, 

Sliced  Salmon  Fried  Served  with 

Lemon 

Creamed  Cauliflower    Buttered  Beets 

Squash  Pie 

Wednesday. 

Salmon  Croquettes  Cauliflower 

Grapes 

Thursday, 

Cream  Tomato  Soup 

French  Fried  Potatoes    Pickled  Beets 

Bottled  Raspberries        Caramel  Cake 

Friday  (One  Guest). 

Meat  Loaf        Potatoes  on  Half  Shell 
Tomato  Salad  Cake  Grapes 


Saturday  (One  Guest). 

Roast  Beef  Potatoes  Baked  with  Meat 
Yorkshire  Pudding  Gravy 

Baked  Squash 
Bottled  Apricots  (Take 

Sunday. 

Cold  Roast  Beef,    Warmed  Over 

Potatoes  and  Gravy    Sliced  Tomatoes 

Cake  Grapes 

Monday. 

Meat  Pie  Stewed  Tomatoes 

Jam  and  Cake 

Tuesday. 

Fried  Salmon 

Potatoes  on  Half  Shell 

Sliced  Tomatoes       Rice   Pudding 

Wednesday. 

Tomato  Soup 

Salmon  Creamed  in  individual  dishes 

Peach  Cobbler  Cream 

Thursday. 

Vegetable  Soup  Baked  Squash 

Apple  Tapicoa  Creaoi 

Friday. 

Fried  Scrapple  Cranberry  Jelly 

Scalloped  Potatoes 

Gelatine  Dessert 

Saturday. 

T  Bone  Steak  Riced  Potatoes 

Apple  Sauce  Cobbler       Top  Milk 

Sunday  (Five  Guests). 

Roast  Lamb 

Potatoes  baked  with  Meat 

Cieamed  Lima  Beans  Lettuce 

Tomato  Salad  Celery 

Pickles  Cranberry  Jelly 

Grape  Bavarian  Cream    Caramel  Cake 

Monday. 

Breaded  Veal  Cutlets 

Warmed  over  Potatoes  Jelly 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

Jam  Cake 

Tuesday. 

Mutton  and  Veal  Stew 

Baked  Squash 

Bottled  Peaches 

Wednesday. 

Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

Rice  Pudding 
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Thursday, 

Fried  Salmon  Quick  Potatoes 

Stcw€d  Tomatoes        Oranges 

Friday, 

Potato  Soup 
Salmon  Croquetes  Hot  Rolls 

Chocolate  Pudding 

Saturday, 
Pot  Roast  Milk  Gravy 

Riced  Potatoes  Cake 

Sunday, 

Invited  Out 

Monday. 

Cold  Pot  Roast  Baked  Squash 

Raspberry  Pudding    Whipped  Cream 
Cake 

Tuesday. 

Baked  Salmon  with  Dressing 
Scalloped  Potatoes 
Rice  and  Peaches  with  Whipped 
Cream 

Wednesday. 

Salmon  Loaf  Drawn  Butter  Sauce 

Baked  Cauliflower 

Squash  Pie 

Thursday. 

Vegetable  Soup  Lemon  Pie 

Friday. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese  Baked  Potatoes 
Creamed  Onions      Stewed  Figs 

Saturday. 

Veal  Loaf  Scalloped  Potatoes  * 

Pickles  Jelly  Squash  Pic 

Purchases   for   Four  Weeks. 

Tuesday— Grapes,  50c;  butter, 
40c;  salmon,  25c;  cauliflower, 
10c;  beets,  5c;  squash,  20c, 
yeast,  5c;  veal,  20c.    Total . . .  .$  1.75 

Friday— Round  steak,  30c;  toma- 
toes, 10c;  oranges,  35c;  con- 
densed milk,  40c.    Total $1.15 

Saturday—Roast.  55c;  bacon,  10; 
butter,  40c;  celery,  5c.    Total.$  1.10 
Milk,  $1.40;  eggs,  50 1.90 

Total  for  week $5.90 

Tuesday— Salmon,  25c;  yeast,  5c; 
butter,  45c;  eggs,  20c;  meat, 
lOc;  crackers,  15c..  Total $1.20 


Wednesday — Soup  meat,  15c; 
squash,  10c;  cream,  10c.   Total$   .35 

Friday — Butter,  45c;  cranber- 
ries, 15c.    Total...: $   .60 

Saturday— Lettuce,  10c;  steak, 
20c;    celery,    10c;    lamb,    90c; 

cream,  15c.    Total $1.45 

Milk,  $1.40;  eggs,  50 1.90 

Total  for  week $  5.50 

Monday — Shoulder  veal,  30c;  to- 
matoes, 10c;  yeast,  5c;  boiled 
ham,  10c;  bacon,  10c;  cocoa, 
45c;  cauliflower,  10c;  butter, 
45c.     Total $1.65 

Thursday — Salmon,  25c;  bread, 
10c;  apples  (Vi  box),  80c;  but- 
ter, 40c;  powdered  sugar,  25c. 
Total    $1.80 

Saturday — Roast,  40c;  beans, 
25c;    corn    puflFs,    15c;    squash, 

15c.     Total   $   .95 

Milk,  $1.40;  eggs,  50 1.90 

Total  for  week $5.35 

Monday — Rice  (8  lbs.), 68c;  corn 
meal    (10    lbs.),    37c;    cooking  ^ 
figs  (1  lb.),  lie;  salt,  7c;  tuna 
fish  (2  cans),  26c.    Total $  1.49 

Tuesday — Milk,  8c;  yeast,  5c; 
butter,  40c;  condensed  milk, 
50c;   cauliflower,   10c.     Total.. $1.13 

Wednesday — Salmon,  25c;  lem- 
ons, 15c;  soup  meat,  20c.  To- 
tal     $   .60 

Friday — Cheese,  iSc;  onions, 
10c.     Total   $   .25 

Saturday— Veal $   .30 

Milk,  $1.40;  eggs,  50 1.90 

Total  for  week $  5.67 

Total  for  four  weeks $22.42 

or  a  surplus  of  18c.,  for  October. 

Supplies  purchased  during  October: 

Potatoes  (3  bushels)   $  4.20 

.Sugar   (lOOlbs.)    8.55 

Flour  (300  lb.  Hagh  Patent) . . .  12.45 

Total   $25.20 

I  expect  to  use  no  more  of  my 
"Staple  Fund"  iwitil  tTie  canning  sea- 
son. Last  fall  my  300  lbs.  of  flour 
cost  $7.05. 
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RECIPES. 
Scrapple  (8  people). 

Left  overs,  cost  no  more  than  10c. 
Soup  Meat  Cornmeal 

Soup  Stock  1  pt.  Salt 

Fat  Pepper 

Seasonings 

Scrapple  is  made  from  left  over 
soup  and  meat.  The  meat  is  put 
through  a  food  chopper  and  added  to 
the  strained  soup  stock  which  was  a 
vegetable  soup  cooked  with  carrots, 
onions,  potatoes,  celery,  salt,  and  pep- 
per. Boil  this  stock,  add  fat  which 
was  skimmed  from  soup,  and  when 
bubbling  stir  in  cornmeal,  enough  to 
make  a  thick  mush.  Boil  for  at  least 
ten  minutes  stirring  constantly,  then 
simmer  or  cook  over  hot  water  half 
an  hour.  Remove  from  fire,  pour 
into  a  small  1  loaf  size  bread  tin, 
cool.  When  cold  cut  in  thin  slices 
and  fry  on  a  griddle  with  a  small 
amount  of  fat.  Serve  in  place  of  meat. 
This   will  keep  for  a  week  or  two. 

Salmon  Loaf  (8  people). 

2  cups  cold  cooked  salmon  or  a 

small  can  of  canned  salmon . . .  $.25 
^  cup  dried  crumbs 
2-3  cup  milk,   1  tf^g 12 

Total   $.37 

Season  with  salt,  pepper,  mustard, 
lemon  juice.  If  the  salmon  be  ieft 
over  from  baked  salmon  with  dress- 
ing, the  left  over  dressing  is  used 
instead  of  the  crumbs  and  milk. 

Pick  salmon  fine  and  remove  bones. 
Soak  crumbs  in  milk,  beat  egg,  com- 
bine all,  season  to  taste.  Place  in  a 
greased  baking  powder  tin.  Steam 
^  hour.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  or 
without  drawn  butter  sauce. 

Drawn  Butter  Sauce  (8  people.) 
Cost  9c. 

4  Tb.  butter  salt 

4  Tb.  flour  lemon  juice 

IJ^  cup  cold  water 
Melt    buter,    add    flour,    stir    until 
smooth.    Add  cold  water  and  boil  un- 


til smooth,  stir  constantly,  add  season- 
ings, pour  over  fish  and  serve. 

Salmon  Croquettes. 

Equal  quantities  of  cold  cooked  sal- 
mon and  thick  white  sauce.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  juice.  The 
salmon  is  added  while  sauce  is  boiling. 
The  mixture  is  spread  on  a  platter  an- 
til  it  is  perfectly  cold.  Th€  cro- 
quettes are  then  shaped  with  the 
hands,  dipped  in  fine  crumbs,  beaten 
egg,  and  again  in  crumbs.  They 
can  now  stand  until  ready  to  be  fried 
in  deep  fat. 

Cost  for  8. 

Salmon    *. .  $^ 

Sauce 10 

Egg    05 

Fat  02 

Total $.37 

Fruit  and  Rice  Dessert  (8  people). 

1  pt  boiled  rice  sweetened $  .03 

1  qt.  bottled  peaches  or  apricots      .15 
Whipping  cream   15 

Total  Cost '....$.  33 

Use  glass  sherbet  cups  or  sauce 
dishes,  place  a  half  peach  in  bottom 
of  dish,  add  sweetened  rice  and  a 
peach  on  top.  Pour  over  some  fruit 
juice.    Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Chocolate  Pudding  (8  people). 

2  cups  stale  or  1  dried  bread  crumbs.   . 
4  cups  scalded  milk $  .10 

1  %  squares  chocolate 06 

2-3  cup  sugar 03 

1    egg    05 

li  Teaspoon  salt .02 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Total  Cost  ....   $  ^ 

Soak  crumbs  in  milk;  melt  choco- 
late over  hot  water  and  add  enough 
bread  and  milk  mixture  to  it  to  beat 
smooth.  Beat  egg,  combine  ingre- 
dients, and  bake  in  a  buttered  pudding 
dish  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  with  cream  or  sauce. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


CLASS  LEADERS 

Class  leaders  should  endeavor  to 
make  the  closing  lessons  of  the  seaso-n 
the  most  interesting  of  the  course. 
Let  the  presentation  of  the  work  be 
just  as  careful  and  the  enthusiasm  as 
marked  as  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  lasting  impres- 
sions for  good  will  have  been  made 
upon  the  lives  of  all  who  have  studied 
our  lessons  this  winter. 

STAKE  SECRETARIES 

We  are  delighted  with  the  splendid 
work  of  our  stake  secretaries.  The  re- 
ports this  year  show  careful  prepara- 
tion and  indicate  much  excellent  work 
accomplished.  We  appreciate  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  been 
sent  in  and  the  promptness  with  which 
correspondence  is  answered.  The  fol- 
lowing reports  reached  the  General 
Office  by  January  17:  Alpine,  Ban- 
nock, Bear  River.  Beaver,  Bingham, 
Blackfoot,  Box  Elder,.  Cassia,  North 
Davis,  South  Davis.  Deseret,  Ensign, 
Granite,  Hyrum,  Liberty,  Maricopa, 
Millard,  Moapa,  Nebo,  Ogden,  Onei- 
da, Parowan  (Jan.  12),  Pioneer,  Rig- 
by,  Salt  Lake,  San  Luis,  Shelley, 
South    Sanpete,    St.    Joseph,    Taylor, 


Union,    Uintah,    Wasatch,    Woodruff, 
Western  States  Mission. 

Repeipt  books  for  dime  fund  have 
been  mailed  to  stake  treasurers.  For 
most  stakes,  these  contain  sufficient 
blanks  for  two  years. 

DIME  FUND   ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

Bear  Lake,  Bingham,  Big  Horn. 
Blackfoot,  Box  Elder.  Cache,  Deseret, 
Ensign,  Hyrum,  Idaho,  Maricopa, 
Millard,  Moapa,  North  Sanpete,  Qnei- 
da.  Pioneer,  Portneuf,  Rigby,  Salt 
Lake,  St.  Joseph,  San  Juan,  San  Luis, 
South  Davis,  Star  Valley?,  Taylor, 
Union,  Wasatch,  Weber,  Yellowstone, 
Western  States  Mission,  General 
Board. 

ENLISTMENT   REPORTS 

Enlistment  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  thirty-five  stakes.  While 
these  are,  in  a  aiumber  of  cases,  in- 
complete, they  show  that  a  com- 
mendable effort  has  been  made  to 
increase  the  membership.  Next  sea- 
son, this  work  will  undoubtedly  be 
followed  up  with  much  greater  suc- 
cess. In  th«  stakes  referred  to,  9,120 
girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age  have 
been    visited    by    enlistment    officers. 
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These  stakes  have  a  total  enrollment 
of  16,575  members,  3,417  of  whom  are 
married  women. 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  one 
event  of  our  special  activities  in 
which  contests  are  to  be  held— that 
of  SenioV  public  speaking.  This  ds  a 
splendid  field  for  the  development  of 
talent  and  our  young  men  and  women 
are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  its 
opportunities.  Try-outs  should  be 
held  in  every  ward,  stake  district, 
stake,  Church  district;  the  finals  will 
take  place  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  con- 
nection with  the  June  Conference. 

Scoring  in  the  stake  pennant  con- 
test closes  on  April  1,  with  the  Sun- 
day evening  jpint  program.  Blanks 
on  which  stakes  will  report  total 
points  scored  for  the  season,  will  be 
sent  to  stakes  from  the  General*  Of- 
fice. These  reports  must  be  returned 
to  Moroni  Snow,  General  Secretary 
of  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  Bishops  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  not  later  than  May 
25. 

KEE-HIVE  GIRLS 
Work  for   1917. 

Stake  Officers:  Are  you  getting 
ready  for  your  Bee-Hive  work?  As 
the  first  step,  go  over  the  conditions 
in  the  wards  of  your  stake  and  de- 
cide what  general  help  is  needed.  If 
you  hiKi  a«iy  particular  difficulty  last 
season  report  at  once  to  the  Bee- 
Hive  Committee  (Bishop's  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City),  and  get  their  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  you  may  overcome  it. 

Instruct  your  Ward  Presidents  to 
select  their  1917  Bee-Keepers  and  As- 
sistants. Refer  them  to  the  1916 
Handbook  for  the  qualifications  of 
Bee-Keepers.  Also  ask  them  to  ar- 
range their  swarms  and  begin  plans 
for  the  summer. 

The  General  Bee-Hive  Committee 
desires  that  you  arrange  for  a  meet- 
ing of  your  Stake  Board,  Ward 
Presidencies,  Bee-Keeperls,  and  As- 
sistants, to  be  held  some  time  in 
April.  The  outline  of  the  program 
will  be  furnished  you  by  letter  from 
th<.  General  Committee. 

We  have  on  hand  some  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  1916  Handbooks.  Those 
who  bought  of  that  issue  can  doubt- 


less use  the  same  books  this  sum- 
mer. Report  early  the  number  of 
Handbooks  needed  in  your  stake  as 
v\c  do  not  contemplate  printing  a  new 
edition  unless  the  demand  makes  it 
necessary. 


Photograph  of  plaster  relief  of  Jo- 
seph Smith,  the  Prophet,  by  Avard 
Fairbanks.  One  of  thd  prizes  to  be 
given  by  the  Fairbanks  Art  Studio  for 
special  contests  in  dramas,  stories, 
and  poems.  See  "Journal,"  September, 
1916,  and  January,  1917. 

SUGGESTIVE      PRELIMINARY 

PROGRAM 

Flowers. 

Talk:     "The  Influence  of  Flowers." 

Memorized  Reading:  "The  Daf- 
fodils," by  Wordsworth. 

Ladies'  Quartet:  "The  Forget-me- 
not,"  or. 

Duet:  "The  Violet." 

President  Wilford  Woodruff. 
(Born  March  1,  1807). 

Sketch  of  President  Woodruff's  life. 

Faith-promoting  Incidents  from  his 
Life. 

Double  mixed  quartet:  "God  Moves 
in  a  Mysterious  Way" — President 
Woodruff's  favorite  hymn, 
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THS  O-SNHRAL.  BOARD 

SCks.  Maktha  H.  Tingey,     -     -     President 

1910  Sooth  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mks.  Ruth  May  Fox,  -  First  Counselor 
Mfts.  Mae  T.  Nystrom,  Second  Counselor 
Miss  Clarissa  A-  Beesley,  -  Secretary 
Room  34  Bishop's  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Miss  Joak  Campbell,  Recording  Secretary 
Mrs.  Alice  K.  Smith,     •     -     -     Treasurer 

127  No.  2nd  West  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mrs.  Maria  Y. Do UGALL,  Honorary  Member 


Mrs.  Adclla  W.  Eardlcy     Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Smith 
Miss  Agnes  Campbell  Mrs.  Jane  B.  Anderson 

Miss  Ann  M.  Cannon  Mrs.  Edith  R.  Lovcsy 

Mrs.  May  i5ooth  Talmage  Mrs.LauraBennionUimond 
Mrs.  Emma  Goddard  Mrs.  Rachel  Grant  Taylor 

Mrs.  Rose  W.  Bennett        Miss  Sarah  E.  Richards 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Brixcn  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  S.  Carter 

Mrs.  Augusta  W.  Grant      Miss  Charlotte  Stewart 
Mrs.  EmilyCald  well  Adams  Mrs.  Lucy  Grant  Cannon 
Miss  Mary  E.  Connelly       M^s.  Emily  Hillam  Higgs 
MissElcn  Wallace 

Miss  Margaret  Summerhays      -      -      Music  Director 
Miss  Mabel  M  Cooper     -    Assistant  Music  Director 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 


MARCH.  1917 


Dress. 


We  trust  that  every  officer  and 
member  of  our  organization  has 
read  carefully  the  editorial,  "A  Call 
to  the  Women  of  the  Church,"  in 
the  January  Journal,  and  has  given 
it  thoughtful  consideration. 

As  stated  therein,  representatives 
appointed  by  the  Relief  Society, 
the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improve- 
m^nt  Association,  and  the  Primary 
Association  prepared  a  resolution 
in  regard  to  dress  which  was 
adopted  by  the  three  women's  Gen- 
eral Boards.  Circular  letters,  con- 
taining copies  of  this  resolution, 
were  sent  to  all  stake  boards  com- 
posed of  women  for  expression  of 
their  approval  or  otherwise.  Most 
of  the  stakes  have  replied,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that,  without 
exception,  they  declare  themselves 
ready  and  willing  to  support  this 
movement. 

Now  the  responsibility  rests  with 
each  individual  member  to  make 
this  movement  effective  by  putting 
the  instructions  received  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  very  necessary  that  our 
women  and  girls  assume  the  right 
attitude  towards  it.     The  Authori- 


ties of  the  Church  have  no  desire 
to  coerce  any  member  thereof;  their 
wish  is  that  each  one  shall  see  the 
right  and  then  act  accordingly.  But 
when  evils  exist,  theirs  is  the  duty 
to  point  them  out  and  to  ask  that 
they  be  corrected.  We  believe  that 
every  member  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
if  she  will  give  the  matter  serious 
thought,  wishes  to  obey  the  coun- 
sel of  those  whom  the  Lord  has 
appointed  to  lead  His  people.  This 
movement  is  not  new;  our  organ- 
ization has  always  stood  for  mod- 
esty and  propriety  in  dress  and  con- 
duct ;  but  of  late  years,  many  of  us 
have  forgotten  these  high  stand- 
ards and  it  is  high  time  that  our 
attention  be  called  to  them. 

Some  may  ask,  What  is  meant 
by  "the  proper  clothing  of  the 
body"?  This  question  is  easily  an- 
swered for  those  who  have  been 
through  the  House  of  the  Lord. 
Specific  instructions  are  there  given 
as  to  the  proper  wearing  of  the 
garment  and  no  one  need  be  in 
doubt.  We  ask  our  young  women, 
those  who  have  not  yet  been  to  the 
Temple,   to   "modestly   clothe   the 
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body  ]'  that  is,  to  have  the  shoulder 
and  upper-arm,  at  least,  well  cov- 
ered, the  opening  at  the  throat  not 
extreme,  and  the  skirt  moderately 
long.  Marian  Harland,  the  well- 
known  writer,  says: 

'Transparent  blouses  that  dis- 
play the  underclothing  are  bad 
form.  If  very  sheer  material  is 
used  a  special  slip  should  be  worn 
under  the  blouse.  Very  thin  hose 
are  equally  objectionable."  We  call 
attention  to  the  article  by  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Langworthy,  under  "Gleanings,"  in 
this  issue  of  our  magazine.  There 
is  much  food  for  thought  in  her 
statements.  And  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  discussion  on  this 
subject  by  the  General  Federation 
of  Woman's  Clubs,  held  in  New 
York  City:  "Are  you — a  woman — 
willing  to  go  before  your  Maker 
and  be  judged  in  the  clothes  you 


have  on?  Do  the  fathomless  V 
of  your  blouse  and  that  little  g^irl 
skirt,  most  important  symbol  in  the 
shorthand  fashions  of  the  hour,  ex- 
press your  character?  Do  the 
gown  and  the  hat  you  wear  at  this 
moment  indicate  your  thoughtful 
intelligence?  CJood  women  should 
have  fashions  of  their  own.  (We) 
don't  believe  in  appearing  dowdy 
or  queer,  but  (we)  do  insist  that  a 
woman's  clothes  should  express  her 
character — not  her  lack  of  charac- 
ter." 

Such  statements  as  these  from 
leading  women  of  the  country 
should  commend  the  attention  of 
all  of  us.  Wherein  there  are  im- 
provements needed,  let  us  improve. 
Latter-day  Saint  women  should 
ever  be  in  the  front  in  all  that 
m^kes  for  purity,  goodness,  and 
worth. 


New  Books. 


A  TRIO. OF  SKETCHES. 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Lam- 
bourne  presents  three  charming 
sketches  reminiscent  t)f  early  ex- 
periences in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre. 
"Anna's  Wedding/*  is  full  of  the 
pathos  and  tragedy  of  life.  "Beauty 
and  the  Beast"  is  a  love  story  show- 
ing that  truth  is  quite  as  interesting 
and  fascinating  as  fiction.  The 
glimpse  there  ^iven  of  a  chapter  in 
the  life  of  Africa's  great  explorer 
shows  an  almost  unknown  struggle 
of  one  who  did  so  much  to  brmg 
lie:ht  to  the  dark  continent.  "The 
Music  Copyist"  is  a  thrilling  ghost 
story.  The  hook  is  bound  to  make  a 
companion  volume  to  "The  Play 
House."  Price  $L0O  at  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  and  Deseret 
News  Book  Stores. 


WHITNEY  S    POPULAR    HISTORY    OF  , 
UTAH/' 

A  very  valuable  and  attractive 
book  is  (Drson  F.  Whitney's  "Popu- 
lar History  of  Utah."  The  author 
is  a  master  in  Utah  history,  having 
written  a  very  extensive  four- vol- 
ume history  of  the  Bee-Hive  State 
and  also  a  briefer  one  for  use  in 
the  sphoote.  This  new  volume  cov- 
ers a  period  from  1540  to  1890. 
Each  parfigraph  is  headed,  making 
the  work  very  valuable  for  Refer- 
ence. It  is  remarkable  how  much 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  telling 
in  the  588  pages  of  the  book.  It 
is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
copiously  illustrated.  Price  ^,  at 
the  Deseret  News  or  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  Book  Stores. 
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April. 

By  Ivy  Williams. 

Who  does  not  yearn  outdoors  to  dwell 
When  April  days  exert  their  spell? 
Then  Spring  extends  her  waking  hand 
And  scatters  greenness  o*er  the  land. 
From  out  their  long,  enfolding  sleep 
The  buds  and  leaves  begin  to  creep ; 
And  in  the  pastures  buttercups 
Send  saucy,  yellow  faces  up; 
And  scattered  through  the  meadows  green 
The  modest  violets  bloom  unseen. 
The  braver  birds  their  homesteads  plot 
And  portion  off  the  orchard  lot. 
And  scarce  has  day  well  conquered  dark 
'Ere  we  are  thrilled  by  meadowlark. 
The  perfumes  stirred  by  furrowing  plow 
Sweeten  the  mind  and  clear  the  brow — 
Beneath  our  step  the  earth  rebounds, 
The  world  is  full  of  waking  sounds ! 
A  breath  of  April's  pulsing  air 
Dispels  all  doubt  and  dismal  care — 
Forgetting  winter's  blight  and  chill 
Our  spirits  rise,  expand,  and  thrill ; 
With  lighter  step  and  brighter  eye 
We  glean  fresh  courage  from  blue  sky ! 
Who  does  not  joy  in  outdoor  life 
When  days  with  waking  notes  are  rife; 
Who  does  not  feel  his  youth  anew 
When  April  fields  are  wet  with  dew? 
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No.  4. 


Significance  and  Influence  of  the 
Junior  Republic. 


By  Elhabeth  VanNortwick. 


I — ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 

It  was  some  six  years  ago  that  I 
listened  to  an  address  about  the 
Junior  Republic  from  its  founder, 
William  R.  CJeorge,  I  had  known 
much  about  its  workings,  but  at  this 
time  it  was  so  impressed  upon  me 
that  I  decided  to  take  up  the  work. 
Quite  soon  I  was  given  a  position 
at  the  National  Junior  Republic, 
midway  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  to  fill,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of 
Miss  Julia  Baldwin,  the  daughter 
of  a  millionaire,  who  had  devoted 
a  large  part  of  her  time  to  the 
founding  of  this  organization.  The 
position  was  that  of  house  mother 
in  a  spacious  cottage  erected  to  her 
memory  by  the  Alumni  of  Bryn 
Mawr.  I  have  seen  and  learned  in 
four  years'  experience  there,  the 
untold  value  of  this  organization  to 
its  citizens,  to  their  parents,  and  to 
the  general  community  in  its  wide- 
spread influence  upon  civic  thought. 

In  presenting  this  subject  it  is 
not  simply  as  a  fascinating  story, 
nor  as  the  fanciful  pastime  of  a 
harmless  philanthropy,  but  as  a 
subject  which  meets  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  civic  education. 
It  may  be  natural  to  look  at  it  from 


one  of  two  points  of  view ;  first,  of 
those  who  know  nothing  of  it,  and 
second,  of  those  who  do.  The  first 
may  be  saying,  "What  is  this  Junior 
Republic  anyway?  What  is  there 
in  it  to  interest  one?"  On  the  other 
hand,  may  be  the  thou.gfht,  "Why 
should  an  idea  very  much  discussed 
a  score  of  years  ago  be  broug^ht  up 
ascaTn?  Was  it  not  a  kind  of  socio- 
lc\gic  experiment  that  had  its  day, 
then  was  taken  off  the  stage  to 
make  way  for  something  else?"  I 
shall  try  to  tell  what  this  new-old 
idea  is,  and  why  it  is  worthy  to  be 
heard  from  again.  For  it  is  not 
an  experimental  failure.  It  is  a 
living,  vital,  organic  force.  Its  tap- 
roots have  struck  so  deep  into  the 
subsoil  of  sociologic  thought  that 
the  principles  springing  up  afe 
dominant  factors  in  the  "new"  civ- 
ics, permeating  all  branches  of  our 
educational  system  today. 

Let  us  look  at  its  name :  "Junior 
Republic" ;  it  is  a  good  name.  How 
much  it  means !  Is  there  anything 
else  called  by  this  name  in  the  wide 
world?  The  word  "Republic*'  itself 
means  freedom,  equal  rights,  self- 
government,  character.  The  title 
"Junior"  implies  that  it  belongs  to 
something  wider,  greater,  more 
beneficent  than  itself,  and  so  it  does. 
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It  is  a  republic  within  a  republic, 
abridged  in  space  to  be  the  smallest 
in  the  world,  but  in  no  way  abridg- 
ed in  essential  principles  from  the 
Great  Republic  under  which  it  be- 
longs. 

The  Junior  Republic  has  been 
variously  defined  in  abstract  terms. 
Roosevelt,  after  two  lengthy  visits 
to  the  mother  colony,  calls  it  a  lab- 
oratory experiment  in  democracy,  a 
manufactory  of  citizens.  Another 
calls  it  a  training  school  for  the 
fundamental  duties  of  citizenship. 
Still  another  says  it  is  a  boys'  state 
in  a  bigger  man's  state  with  a  Lil- 
liputian government.  However,  its 
citizens  are  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared to  Dean  Swift's  pigmies  of 
Laputa.  Today,  says  the  founder, 
the  Republic  is  just  what  it  stands 
for — a  pure  democracy,  a  combina- 
tion of  our  federal,  state,  and  city 
governments.  It  is  a  common- 
wealth, the  citizens  of  which  are 
youth,  mainly  boys,  between  the, 
a^es  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one 
years.  In  other  respects  it  is  the 
same  in  all  essentials  as  any  com- 
munity in  our  land.  The  citizens 
govern  themselves  and  they  do  it 
well.  Above  all  else  the  Junior  Re- 
public is  dedicated  to  the  doctrine 
of  giving  a  boy  who  has  started 
wrong  a  new  chance,  and  all  nor- 
mal boys  whether  they  are  in  the 
Republic  or  out  of  it,  a  better 
chance  by  their  initiative,  than  they 
ever  had  before. 

"The  genesis  of  the  Republic,*' 
says  Lyman  Beether  Stowe,  "was 
an  educational  discovery,  that  has 
influenced  pedagogy,  and  penology 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  did  not 
spring  full-fledged  from  the  mind 
of  the  discoverer.  Every  step  in  its 
history  and  in  its  development  has 
been  the  result  of  actual  experience. 
The  Junior  Republic  has  advanced 


steadily  from  definite  causes  and 
motives  to  definite  effects.  Its 
growth  has  been  a  steady  progress 
toward  complete  self-government 
as  an  ideal,  and  for  training  in  self- 
reliance  as  the  corner-stone  of  citi- 
zenship." 

All  these  are  large  generaliza- 
tions. Have  these  abstract  terms 
been  derived  justly  from  its  con- 
crete workings  ?  It  might  be  well 
to  look  back  of  its  inception  and 
learn  the  story  of  its  birth  in  the 
mind  of  the  founder.  The  first  pure 
motives  are  those  of  a  young  Chris- 
tian mother  praying  that  her  un- 
born child  may  be  of  some  great 
good  to  the  world.  Here  is  a  lesson 
to  all  mothers  of  the  power  of  pre- 
natal education.  The  son  gprew  up 
in  the  health-giving  influence  of  a 
country  home,  with  this  devoted 
mother  who  has  always  been  his 
inspiration.  One  summer  day,  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  as  he  stood 
in  the  wide  open  doors  of  his 
father's  barn,  redolent  with  the 
odor  of  the  garnered  new  mown 
hay,  the  thought  came  to  him,  "I'm 
sure  there's  some  work  for  me  to 
do  in  the  world.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  nor  where  it  is,  but  I'm  going 
to  get  ready."  And  he  never  varied 
from  that  idea.  After  the  family 
home  was  changed  to  New  York; 
and  he  had  become  an  interested 
observer  of  the  nature  of  lawless 
street  boys,  wondering  what  he 
could  do  for  them,  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  even  then  j-ealized  that  his  life 
work  had  begun,  when  he  became 
the  leader  of  what  was  known  in 
the  Bowery  slums  as  the  notorious 
Grave  Yard  .Gang  that  defied  all 
law  and  authority.  By  their  admir- 
ation of  his  athletic  skill  he  became 
their  hero,  then  their  leader.  Grad- 
ually he  transformed  these  Sons  of 
Arrest,  as  they  called  themselves, 
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into  a  Law  and  Order  gang."  He 
had  all  the  elemental  qualities: 
physical  streng^,  unbounded  cour- 
age, skill,  energy,  tact,  native  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  Their  previous 
leaders  had  always  led  them  against 
law  enforcers  and  the  law  abiding, 
and  they  followed  willingly.  Their 
new  leader  now  led  them,  little  by 
little,  against  law  breakers,  and 
they  followed  just  as  loyally,  turn- 
ing unconsciously,  unquestioningly 
toward  justice.  They  thought  he 
had  queer  notions  they  had  never 
heard  of,  to  insist  it  was  cowardly 
to  break  the  law,  and  still  more 
cowardly  to  encourage  others  to 
break  it.  He  believed,  too,  that  it 
was  a  fine  thing  to  work,  to  be 
proud  of  one's  work.  The  strangest 
of  all,  he  seemed  to  think  each  one 
of  them  was  useful  and  mecessary 
to  the  community,  and  that  people 
needed  their  help.  There  must  be 
something  in  these  notions,  if  their 
hero  believed  them ;  gradually,  but 
only  tentatively  at  first  they  accept- 
ed them,  till  at  last  they  seemed  to 
sink  into  their  consciousness,  and 
their  mental  and  moral  world  was 
turned  right  side  up,  and  their  loy- 
alty fully  turned  into  right  chan- 
nels. Is  it  not  an  illustration  of  all 
boy  gangs  everywhere,  who  suffer 
from  an  inverted  esprit  de  corps, 
loyal  to  their  bunch,  their  intimate 
friends,  too  often  to  destructive 
tendencies,  but  turned  just  as  loy- 
ally toward  right  conduct  by  the 
power  of  leadership? 

At  this  time  Mr.  George  was 
given  an  appointment  as  a  special 
police  officer  that  he  might  add  offi- 
cial authority  to  his  moral  and 
physical  supremacy.  His  plan  and 
ambition  was  to  continue  work 
along  these  lines  until  every  gang 
of  every  neighborhood  of  New 
York    had    become    transformed 


from  a  law  defying  group  into  a 
law  enforcing  one.  He,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  to  advance 
from  district  to  district,  leaving  his 
trusted  lieutenants  in  command  of 
the  conquered  locality,  and  taking 
each  time  a  picked  company  of 
fa'thful  captains  to  help  capture  the 
new  territory.  Owing  to  an  unex- 
pected turn  of  events  he  never  fol- 
lowed the  plan  beyond  the  initial 
stage. 

One  day  near  the  city  hall,  he 
saw  a  little  street  Arab  brave  a 
'*cop''  to  pluck  something  shining 
yellow,  embedded  in  the  grass.  It 
proved  to  be  only  a  bit  of  orange 
peel.  "O,"  he  said  sadly  to  Mr.. 
George,  "I  thought  it  was  a  dan- 
delion." "Why,  I  could  take  you 
where  you  could  see  thousands  of 
them  and  have  all  you  want.'*  **0, 
say,  mister,  just  you  do  it." 

And  he  did  it.  Realizing  the 
lad's  instinctive  love  of  nature,  Mr. 
George  thought  to  himself,  "Why 
can't  I  take  a  baud  of  such  chil- 
dren with  me  to  the  country  on  my 
vacation  ?"  He  made  arrangements 
with  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  Commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  Tribune  for 
the  accommodation  of  some  fifty 
waifs,  taking  care  to  choose  the  re- 
jected from  other  groups.  Train 
men  called  them  the  toughest  group 
they  had  ever  known.  And  so  they 
were — these  cast-offs.  Near  his 
former  country  home  at  Freeville, 
New  York,  they  pitched  their  tents. 
Each  church  in  all  the  surrounding 
country  furnished  a  week's  supply 
of  food,  while  neighbors  cared  for 
many  of  the  children  by  twos  and 
threes,  supplying  them  liberally 
with  fruit,  vegetables,  and  clothing. 
"Out  in  the  sun  and  the  wind,  the 
pale  city  boys  grew  brown  and 
sturdy,  the  anemic  girls  fat  and 
rosy.     It  was  all  a  great  lark,  a 
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great  success."  So  said  all  the 
friends,  so  said  many  worth-while 
people ;  so  said  the  press.  But  after 
the  first  flush  of  novelty  wore  oflf, 
the  ghost  began  to  appear  at  the 
banquet.  The  children  were  having 
a  good  time,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
was  no  adequate  improvement.  The 
spirit  of  greed  predominated;  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  a  most 
pauperizing  effect.  Every  day  came 
the  insistent  inquiry,  "Say,  what 
t'ings  is  we  goin'  to  get  to  carry 
home?" 

The  next  season  twice  as  many 
children  were  given  this  outing,  but 
a  new  policy  was  introduced.  A 
new  gift  of  clothing  was  displayed 
with  the  announcement  that  noth- 
ing would  be  given  without  labor. 
The  terms  were  highly  resented. 
The  Fresh  Airs  strudc.  One  boy  at 
last,  concluded  to  work.  All  alone 
for  five  days  he  labored,  a  despised 
outcast  among  his  fellows.  When 
he  strode  forth  proudly  arrayed  in 
his  suit,  freshly  pressed  by  himself, 
their  scorn  knew  no  words.  "Well," 
he  said,  surveying  himself,  "it's 
kind  o'  funny  that  Tm  the  only  guy 
in  the  bunch  as  has  a  decent  suit  o' 
ck)'es !"  That  struck  home.  After 
more  inquiries  as  to  how  hard  the 
work  was,  one  by  one,  Aey  all  fell 
to  work  and  all  earned  their  clothes. 
From  that  time,  no  one  received  a 
thread  of  clothing,  nor  an  extra 
delicacy  in  the  way  of  food  unless 
he  earned  it.  The  lesson  was  well 
learned  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  the 
appreciation  of  property  and  withal 
a  strong  sense  of  self-respect.  So 
this  truth  was  laid  down  in  the 
foundation  principles  of  the  Junior 
Republic  that  was  to  be:  "Nothing 
without  labor." 

The  next  lesson  learned  was  the 
sense  of  the  rights  of  property.  A 
lad  had  come  into  the  camp,  par- 


ticularly well-dressed.  Among  other 
things  he  had  a  new  derby  hat.  Be- 
fore he  was  there  a  day  the  hat  had 
been  smashed.  He  appeared  rather 
amused  and  wore  the  rim  with  a 
fine  show  of  good  nature.  After  the 
work  regime  began  he  decided  to 
work  for  another  hat,  and  won  it. 
But  in  an  hour's  time  he  came  back 
angry,  enraged,  carrying  the  re- 
mains of  his  hard-earned  property. 
"Say,"  he  said,  "can't  you  make 
some  sort  of  Vule  that  the  guys 
won't  dare  to  smash  up  a  feller's 
t'ings  like  dat?"  Ikey  wanted  a  law 
to  preserve  derby  hats.  Labor 
makes  property,  and  property 
makes  laws.  So  a  new  rule  was 
made  that  anyone  who  injured 
property  that  had  been  earned 
should  be  sent  to  work  on  the  stone 
pile.  Other  boys  besides  Ikey  soon 
wanted  laws  to  protect  other  forms 
of  property  which  they  had  earned 
by  labor.  Mr.  George  observed  that 
the  rules  he  had  made  he  had  to 
enforce  himself;  but  their  rules 
were  at  once  enforced  by  the  entire 
community.  They  had  grown  up 
from  within  instead  of  being  graft- 
ed on  from  without.  Here  was  the 
germ  of  their  future  government, 
laws  for  the  protection  of  property 
acquired  by  labor. 

The  next  lesson  was  that  of  pun- 
ishing a  law  breaker  themselves. 
Some  lads  robbed  orchards  without 
compunction  and  with  no  seeming 
conception  of  personal  rights.  Law 
breakers  were  arraigned  and  pun- 
ished every  day  with  the  rod. 
There  came  a  change  one  morning. 
The  case  of  two  apple  thieves  was 
appealed  to  the  entire  body  at  large 
for  their  decision  as  a  court.  Said 
the  leading  culprit,  "I  hain't  stole  no 
apples."  Entire  silence.  "Youseall 
stole  apples  yerselves;  you  needn't 
look  so  at  me."      Perfect    silence. 
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Pointing  to  his  companion,  he  said, 
"Curly  stole  the  apples,  he  did." 
''Shame,  shame,  shame,"  shouted 
the  crowd.  "Guilty  or  not  guilty?" 
asked  the  judge.  The  crowd  moved 
uneasily  but  made  no  response,  till 
a  clever  laid  said,  "Daddy  means, 
did  he  done  it,  or  didn't  he  done  it?*' 
"He  done  it,"  was  the  unanimous 
verdict.  And  then  Daddy  "done  it" 
on  the  person  of  Lanky.  '^Now, 
Curly,  it's  your  chance."  "Yas," 
said  Curly,  "I  took  de  apples,  but 
Lanky  didn't  play  me  quite  square 
when  he  said  I  took  'em  all.  I  don' 
know  which  of  us  took  de  mos',  but 
I  took  me  share,  and  I'm  willin'  to 
take  me  share  of  de  t'rashin'.  But 
I  wan'  to  tell  you  fellers. dat  111 
hole  my  right  han'  up  and  swear, 
I  hopes  ter  die  cf  I  ever  steals  enny 
more."  And  with  that  he  dropped 
his  head  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Is  he  guilty?"  asked  "Daddy." 
No  response,  but  a  low  hum 
through  tfie  crowd.  Some  older 
boys  withdrew  and  had  a  discus- 
sion. Presently  one  came  forward 
and  said,  "There  hain't  no  doubt  but 
Curly  is  guilty,  but,  Mr.  George, 
please  go  light  on  him."  And  he 
did — sufficiently  to  suit  the  most 
sympathetic  observer.  Then  he  said, 
"I  want  to  tell  you  that  hereafter 
all  discussions  of  this  kind  are  go- 
ing to  be  settled  in  this  tent  by  you 
boys  and  girls."  The  next  morning 
it  was  announced  there  would  be  no 
more  use  of  the  rod,  but  those  con- 
victed would  have  to  pick  stones  off 
the  meadows  to  pay  for  their  of- 
fense. The  toughest  boy  in  tiie 
camp  was  made  the  keeper.  It  was 
in  the  end  a  perfect  success. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer's 
camp,  there  was  a  bewildering  vista 
of  possibilities  opened  up  by  a  sea- 
son of  radical  experiments.  Re- 
quiring boys  to  work  for  goods  was 


one;  their  desire  to  protect  by  law 
property  thus  acquired  was  an- 
other; their  method  of  meting  out 
justice  to  the  law  breaker,  another ; 
and  the  law  breaker's  acceptance  of 
the  verdict  of  his  peers  still,  an- 
other. What  would  be  the  result  of 
developing  these  ideas  to  their  log- 
ical conclusion?  Why  should  not 
boys  and  girls  be  required  to  work 
for  their  food  and  lodging  as  well 
as  extras?  Every  individual  would 
then  be  interested  in  necessity  and 
self-interest,  in  law  and  order.  The 
possession  of  various  kinds  of  prop- 
erty would  lead  to  barter ;  a  devel- 
opment of  barter  would  lead  to  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  that  of 
currency.  Currency  would  need  the 
protection  of  a  bank,  to  protect  it 
from  thieves.  Thieves  suggested 
laws  and  law-making,  officers  of 
the  law,  and  a  judge.  All  this  im- 
plied a  court  and  legal  procedure 
for  the  interpretation  of  law  and  its 
enforcement.  Had  not  all  the  germs 
of  these  appeared  in  the  summer 
camp?  As  soon  as  the  boys  and 
girls  had  acquired  property  as  the 
reward  of  their  labor,  they  had  sug- 
gested laws  to,  protect  it.  These 
laws  they  had  both  enforced  and 
obeyed.  To  enforce  the  laws  they 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  court 
of  justice.  It  had  been  effective  in 
its  workings  when  the  culprits  had 
been  turned  over  to  their  peers  for 
a  verdict.  It  had  been  necessary  to 
have  a  keeper  over  those  who  had 
to  serve  sentence  and  one  of  their 
own  number,  the  worst  in  their 
midst,  had  filled  the  place  with 
credit  by  the  responsibility  laid 
upon  him. 

"These  things  seem  .unique,  yet 
natural,"  said  the  founder  to  him- 
self;  "where  have  1  seen  or  heard 
of  them?  When  have  I  observed 
them  in  full    operation?     I  don't 
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seem  to  have  seen  them  anywhere, 
yet  they  are  as  familiar  as  the  noon 
day  sun."  And  then  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  here  were  the  three 
fundamental  powers  of  our  national 
government — the  legislative,  the 
executive,  the  jtidicial.  He  said, 
"This  vision  that  has  come  to  me 
we  will  make  a  reality ;  we  will 
make  a  miniature  republic  and 
Junior  Republic  shall  be  its  name/' 
So  here  were  the  essentials  for  a 
democracy,  of  a  self-governing 
force,  from  a  sequence  of  causes 
and  effects. 

The  next  summer  the  whole  plan 
was  put  in  working  order,  a  new 
school  for  training  in  citizenship, 
no  longer  a  reformatory,  as  its  first 
workings  seemed  to  indicate.  Its 
aim  was  to  surround  the  unhappily 
situated  boy  or  girl  with  the  strong- 
est possible  incentive  for  self-help, 
for  work,  for  study,  and  for  acquir- 
ing a  broad  wholesome  develop- 
ment. So  unique  and  so  successful 
was  this  work  that  crowds  of  visit- 
ors came  to  view  this  moral  experi- 
ment in  self-government  for  youth, 
a  self-governing  body  that  now  was 
to  become  a  permanent,  all-the-year 
round  community.  It  was  now  de- 
cided to  spend    the    winter    here. 


though  lack  of  funds  would  involve 
serious  effort.  Ten  boys,  with  Mr. 
George  and  a  friend  fought  discom- 
fort and  privation  of  all  kinds  to 
bring  the  Republic  into  perma- 
nence. They  subsisted  on  an  in- 
come of  ten  dollars  a  month  for 
them  all,  not  for  each  one  separ- 
ately—  but  for  one  and  all.  Just  as 
Washington  that  winter  at  Valley 
Forge,  with  his  men  fought  hunger 
and  cold  to  bring  the  Great  Re- 
public into  being,  so  through  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  privation  the  little 
Republic  gained  its  permanence. 
Self-reliance  became  a  stern  neces- 
sity, a  stern  preparation  for  self- 
government.  The  essentials  for  it 
reduced  to  their  simplest  forms 
were  all  introduced.  One  boy  was 
elected  president,  and  he  appointed 
a  judge  and  a  police  force.  Rules 
of  conduct  were  outlined  that  later 
were  drafted  into  a  constitution^ 
similar  to  our  national  code.  A  tin 
currency  was  adopted.  They 
planned  for  a  hotel,  a  store,  and  a 
jail.  In  short,  the  little  community 
in  its  simple  beginning  that  me- 
morable winter  of  pioneering,  cor- 
responded in  all  essentials  to  the 
organization  as  it  exists  today. 

(to  BE  continued) 
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When  a  Dream  Came  True. 

By  Florence  R,  Hill. 


There  was  a  time,  not  far  re- 
mote, when  the  day  dreams  of  a 
girl  were  woven  about  a  cavalier, 
courtly  in  bearing,  ardent  in  woo- 
ing, handsome,  bold,  and  daring. 
Her  air  castle  was  a  home,  neigh- 
bors, and  friends  and  perhaps  just 
a  little  travel  in  a  foreign  land.  It 
was  romantic.  How  the  wide  eyes 
of  the  dreamer,  bent  over  her  spin- 
ning or  weaving,  grew  starry  at  the 
wonder  of  it  all !  Beyond  the  home 
she  did  not- venture — not  even  in 
the  glow  of  imagination.  It  woull 
not  be  lady-like. 

There  came  a  later  time  when  the 
girl  looked  forward,  as  youth  i^ 
ever  wont  to  do,  and  wove  from 
the  irridescent,  gauzy  stuff  of 
"When  I  grow  up,"  a  home  and 
love  and  friends  as  her  mother  had 
dreamed.  But  that  was  not  all.  She 
saw  a  hope  ahead  of  her,  perhaps 
it  was  a  career,  a  college  education, 
or  a  profession.  Whatever  it  was 
the  whole  wofld  was  for  her  choos- 
ing. 

One  California  girl,  peering  be- 
yond the  glitter  of  airy  castles  saw 
a  distant  star  and  chose  it  for  her 
goal.  She  would  be  a  lawyer.  Her 
ambition  was  a  bald  one.  Brushing 
the  blinding  dream  fabric  aside,  she 
saw  that  there  were  difficulties  that 
probably  would  assail  her,  but  she 
was  unafra'd. 

With  this  end  in  view  she  studied 
and  planned.  She  earned  her  way 
through  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  after  graduation  she  taught 
school,  but  devoted  every  bit  of 
spare  time  to  her  study  of  the  law. 
She  read  and  taught  to  such  ad- 
vantage that  she  was  able  to  obtain 


her  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
the  University  of  California. 

She  must  have  felt  a  satisfaction 
when  she  hung  her  shingle  out  and 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  she 
was  practicing  law.  It  is  like  taking 
a  long  breath  and  and  settling  down 
for  a  rest  after  a  race.    She  had  ar- 
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rived,  but  now  she  had  to  make 
good.  Peter  Sterling  studied  the 
ceiling  and  walls  of  his  office  days 
•and  weeks  and  even  months  while 
he  listened  for  the  first  client.  The 
beginning  is  always  hard,  if  it  is 
unassisted,  unrecommended,  one's 
very  own  work.  It  means  pluck  and 
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a  perseverance  that  sometimes  al- 
most gets  reckless.  She  too,  studied 
the  walls,  listened  for  the  clients, 
and  like  the  Honorable  Peter  she 
in  the  meantime  read  her  law  books 
to  considerable  advantage. 

The  clients  finally  came,  and  soon 
her  thorough,  painstaking  work  be- 
gan to  attract  attention  among  those 
who  knew  the  law.  When  John  W. 
Preston  became  District  Attorney 
for.  California,  her  name — Mrs. 
Annette  Abbott  Adams — was  sug- 
gested by  him  as  one  of  four  as- 
sistants, to  Attorney  General,  Jus- 
tice McReynolds  at  ^Vashington,  D. 
C.  He  is  a  Southerner  with  decid- 
ed ideas  of  women  in  public  posi- 
tions. Her  name  did  not  appeal  to 
him  at  all,  in  fact  it  only  assembled 
together  his  prejudices  upon  the 
subject.  So  he  passed  upon  and 
confirmed  the  names  of  the  three 
men  Mr.  Preston  had  recommended 
and  then  reduced  the  number  of  as- 
sistants to  three.  This,  in  a  polite 
but  very  positive  manner,  was  the 
Attorney  Generars  reply  to  Mrs. 
Adams,  for  of  course,  her  appoint- 
ment was  rendered  impossible. 

After  a  time  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Preston  still  felt  he  needed  Mrs. 
Adams  in  his  office  and  wrote  to 
this  effect  to  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. He  confirmed  her  appoint- 
ment, but  even  he  felt  the  influence 
of  that  same  disapproval,  for  he  al- 
lowed her  only  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  considerably  less 
than  the  regular  salary,  as  though 
he  \yere  doubtful  of  her  being  able 
to  accomplish  the  equivalent  of  a 
man's  work  in  the  Department. 

Chagrined,  but  undaunted,  Mrs. 
Adams  accepted  the  position  of 
United  States  Assistant  District 
Attorney  for  the  State  of  Califor- 


nia, and  there  and  then  made  some 
big  resolves  with  her  eyes  directed 
straight  toward  the  goal  her  girl- 
hood had  fixed  so  far  beyond.  As 
a  worker  she  was  tireless  and  was 
moreover  blessed  with  the  ability  to 
see  the  human  quality  in  every  sit- 
uation. She  knew  she  had  the 
brains  and  the  strength  and  will 
necessary  to  carry  out  her  purposes. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  tfie  Attorney 
General  informing  her  that  upon 
Mr.  Preston's  reconmiendation,  she 
was  hereafter  to  receive  a  salary 

'  equal  to  that  of  the  men  assistants. 
She  had  made  good.  She  had  over- 
come governmental  prejudices. 

--  In  connection  wtih  the  Federal 
Department  she  was  called  upon  to 
prosecute  a  number  of  cases  and 
she  soon  discovered  Ihat  the  law- 
yers for  the  defense  were  inclined 
to  underrate  her  ability.  They  re- 
garded her  knowledge  of  the  law 
as  superficial  and  limited.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  afraid  that 
her  sex  might  influence  the  jury  in 
the  case  under  consideration  against 
the  defense.  It  took  some  time  for 
her  to  overcome  this  opinion,  but  it 
gradually  wore  away  and  now  she 
is  accepted  in  her  position  by  op- 
posing attorneys  without  comment. 
She  formulated  a  rule  early  in  her 
practice  that  she  considers  is  un- 
breakable, and  it  is  undoubtedy  to 
this  that  she  owes  much  of  her  pres- 
ent enviable  reputation  as  a  lawyer. 
This  rule  is,  to  study  every  phase 
of  even  the  smallest  case,  until  she 
has  a  thorough  grasp  oi  the  whole 
situation  both  for  the  Government 
and  for  the  defense.  As  a  conse- 
quence when  she  enters  the  court 
room  she  is  practically  certain  that 
she  will  not  be  surprised  by  the  op- 
posing counsel. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Gov- 
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emment  charged  Franz  Bopp,  Im- 
perial Consul  General  of  Germany 
in  San  Francisco,  and  four  of  his 
aides  and  war  investigators,  with 
violating  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States.  The  District  Attor- 
ney's office  found  this  a  peculiarly 
difficult  and  delicate  case  to  handle. 
Mrs.  Adams  was  chosen  by  Mr. 
Preston  to  work  with  him  on  it, 
and  she  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  work  for  he  became  ill,  and  so 
for  a  long  time  she  handled  the 
whole  case  alone.  She  prepared  the 
indictments,  but  the  lawyers  pitted 
aio^ainst  her  were  the  cleverest  in  the 
state,  and  they  had  them  thrown  out 
of  court.  Undismayed,  she  went  to 
work  on  a  new  set  and  this  t'me 
they  were  law  proof.  In  ad  Htion 
she  directed  the  collecting  of  all 
the  necessary  evidence  to  support 
the  charges  she  had  made.  When 
Mr.  Preston  was  able  to  return  to 
the  office,  he  found  that  she  had  the 
whole  case  so  well  in  hand,  that 
he  could  safely  leave  the  responsi- 
hility  with  her.  They  were  handi- 
capped for  sufficient  law  to  handle 
their  evidence  as  this  was  the  first 
case  of  its  kind  and  presented  un- 
anticipated difficulties. 

The  trial  opened  before  United 
States  Justice  Wm.  H.  Hunt,  of 
Montana,  in  San  Francisco,  and 
lasted  six  weeks,  closin;g  January 
10,  1917.  During  that  time  one 
hundred  and  eight  jvitnesses. 
brought  from  all  over  the  country, 
were  called  upon.  The  transcript  of 
testimony  alone  covered  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  typewritten  pages. 

Mrs.  Adams,  representing  the 
Government,  conducted  the  princi- 
pal summing  up  of  the  evidence, 
speaking  for  three  hours.  Great 
interest  was  manifest  owing  to  her 
prominence  in   a   trial   destined   to 


become  historic  because  of  its  inter- 
national nature.  The  court  room 
and  even  the  corridors  were 
thronged  with  people,  mostly  wom- 
en representing  clubs,  society,  and 
the  serious  deep-thinking  public  in 
general.  They  were  honoring  the 
inconspicuously  tailored  woman  ad- 
dressing the  court,  whose  intelli- 
gent, mobile  face  bespoke  her  in- 
terest in  her  profession  and  in  the 
particular  phase  of  it  at  hand.  She 
c:ave  her  address  in  a  pleasing,  con- 
versational voice,  raising  it  slightly 
above  the  usual  pitch  only  when 
asking  a  question  or  suggesting  a 
query.  Yet  every  ear  was  intent  to 
catch  each  word,  and  every  eye 
alert  to  every  changing  expression. 
Modest,  unassuming,  every  inch  a 
woman,  she  aroused  enthusiasm 
and  laudation.  Her  work  was  mas- 
terly in  its  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness. 

The  case  finally  went  to  the  jury 
and  after  a  two-hour  deliberation  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered. 
Con,gratulations  from  Government 
representatives  from  the  various 
departments  and  from  the  many 
women  who  filled  the  court  room 
came  thick  and  fast  to  Mrs.  Adams. 
They  all  wanted  to  tell  her  how 
glad  they  were.  At  once  she  was 
famous.  She  had  won  her  first  big 
case  and  attained  the  goal  that  had 
always  seemed  so  far  away.  She  is 
the  first  woman  feoeral  prosecutor 
that  has  ever  figured  in  a  case  of 
such  prominence. 

So  dreams  do  sometimes  come 
true.  Shimmery  gossamer  of  which 
youth's  visions  are  shaped  may 
gather  substance  with  the  years. 
Sometimes  the  dreamer  passes  to 
realization  with  unflagging  step  and 
wins  the  goal  of  her  ambition. 
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While  the  majority  of  people  are 
snoring  in  their  beds,  truck  farmers, 
gardeners,  fruitiers,  and  poultry- 
men  are  driving  through  the  awe- 
some dawn  to  market.  By  the  time 
that  most  of  the  sleepers  roll  over 
to  shut  off  the  alarm,  the  market- 
men  are  unloading  their  wagons  to 
display  their  wares  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Victorano  Parent* — with 
his  fat  sides  buttoned  into  a  well- 
worn  overcoat,  spreads  out  his  on- 
ions, garlic,  cauliflower,  lettuce, 
cabbage,  beans,  peas,  and  corn  in 
the  most  attractive  fashion.  Ru- 
dolph Schloss  arranges  luscious 
peaches  by  the  side  of  tempting 
apples.  He  allows  great  mellow 
pears  to  peep  out  of  their  paper 
wrappers.  He  even  permits  himself 
to  steal  a  few  melting  berries  from 
his  trays.  The  huge  form  of  Swen- 
son,  bony  and  lank,  towers  above 
the  other  market-men  as  he  uncov- 
ers h's  cases  of  eggs.  He  places 
them  in  neat  rows,  counting  every 
one.  Then  with  his  numb  fingers 
an-d  clumsy  thumbs  he  scatters 
wheat  to  his  hungry,  crated  fowls. 
The  morning  has  .grown  ol ' — the 
crowing,  chirping,  humming,  shout- 
ir.^T  of  the  market  has  begim. 

To  no  one  is  the  market  of 
greater  interest  and  importance 
than  the  housewife.  Whether  she 
walks  to  market  with  a  basket  on 
her  arm,  or  whether  she  rides  there 
in  an  automobile,  she  fin'Vs  it  in- 
valuable. Tf  her  house  is  to  have 
a  eoocl  table,  she  must  know  the 
r^arVet.  Tf  her  family  are  to  relish 
the  table  offerings,  she  must  seek 
variety  at  the  market.  She  must 
know  the  market  and  seek  the  mar- 


ket— not  merely  know  the  telephone 
number  and  the  street  address. 

The  advantages  of  going  to  mar- 
ket to  the  housewife  are  many.  In 
the  first  place,  if  she  goes  in  per- 
son, she  buys  food  only  in  first  class 
condition.  No  wilted  vegetables, 
over-ripe  fruit,  inferior  meat,  or 
scrawny  poultry  passes  her  vigilant 
eye.  The  foods  which  tempt  her 
palate  by  their  wholesome  fresh- 
ness are  ordered  home  to  delight 
the  family.  Then,  too,  new  foods 
just  in  market  are  brought  to  her 
attention  and  eatables  long  neglect- 
ed, remind  her  of  their  existence. 
In  the  second  place,  not  only  are 
fresher  goods  to  be  hal  by  visiting 
the  market,  but  they  are  often  ob- 
tained at  smaller  cost  than  when 
merely  ordered.  Frequently  less 
expensive  articles  of  food  are  to  be 
found  in  the  market  than  those 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  shrewd 
market-man  over  the  telephone.  He 
is  anxious  to  sell  the  goods  which 
bring  him  the  largest  per  cent  of 
profit.  It  is  not  his  business  to  see 
that  his  customers  buy  econom- 
ically. 

Hand  in  hanrj  wjth  the  very  prac- 
tical advanta.ges  of  purchasing  a 
great  variety  of  wholesome  food  at 
little  cost,  going  to  market  offers  a 
benefit  so  subtle  that  to  numbers  of 
people  it  is  imperceptible.  That  is, 
going  to  market  stimulates  the  im- 
agination— supplies  the  magic  es- 
sence which  transforms  common- 
place cooks  into  artists.  Can  a 
woman  make  cookery  an  art  when 
she  sel'^om  visits  the  market?  Can 
she  escape  the  chains  of  monotony 
if  she  rarely  ventures-  forth  on  ex- 
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ploring  expeditions  in  the  realm  of 
vegetables,  fniits,  meats,  fish,  and 
game?  Without  eternal  stimulus, 
a  woman  would  require  a  mind  of 
marvelous  ingenuity  to  plan  three 
menus  daily  other  than  the  ever- 
recurring  ham  and  eggs,  beefsteak 
and  fried  potatoes,  pork  and 
beans,  and  doughnuts  and  milk. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  market- 
place, however,  the  artistic  soul  of 
a  woman  is  stirred.  Inspired  dreams 
of  delicious,  dainty  dinners  flow 
into  her  mind — the  mind  that  was 
so  perplexed  and  empty  before 
coming  to  market. 

The  newly-born  sense  of  the  ar- 
tistic impels  her  to  buy  French  car- 
rots instead  of  great,  long,  ugly 
ones  which  really  cost  just  as  much. 
She  chooses  Los  Angeles  lettuce 
because  it  is  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  most  tasty.  She  hesi- 
tates between  salmon  and  halibut. 
Finally  she  asks  for  halibut  because 
her  mental  picture  of  white-fleshed 
halibut  and  pink  French  carrots  is 
the  most  pleasing.  "Mental  pic- 
tures" in  the  matter  of  food?  Most 
assuredly!  It  is  the  mental  pictures 
of  the  custard  pies  our  grandmas 
used  to  make  and  the  lemon  tarts 
our  mothers  set  before  us,  that 
cause  our  mouths  to  water.  Fancy 
a  woman  not  having  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  new  gown  that  she  is 
longing^  for.  Imagine  her  not  see- 
ing in  her  mind  the  exact  angle  at 
which  the  paradise  whisp  will  flut- 
ter on  the  hat  which  she  has  not  yet 
bought.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
women  dress  well,  when  sleeping 
and  waking,  they  dream  of  their 
clothes? 

Let  the  woman  who  is  notorious 
for  her  poor  cooking  indulge  in  a 
few  "mental  pictures"  of  the  things 
she  is  to  cook.  Let  her  prepare  her 
dinner  with  the  same  interest  and 


artistry  that  she  plans  a  dress. 
Hitherto  she  has  said  she  cannot 
cook,  so  why  try?  The  family  has 
choked  down  the  food  good  na- 
turedly — ^they  are  accustomed  to  it 
— of  course  their  mother  is  not  a 
good  cook,  but  then  a  woman  can't 
do  everjrthing!  She  has  always 
done  her  marketing  by  telephone. 
"Send  me  a  steak,  please,  forty 
cents, — and  oh  yes,  some  beets 
please."  *  *  *  *'Oh,  any  kind, 
I  don't  care,  and  let  me  see,  have 
you  any  spinach?  Is  it  fresh?  Well, 
send  me  three  pounds,  please."  She 
has  fried  the  steak  in  an  indifterent- 
ly  hot  pan,  served  the  beets  in  a 
great  repulsive  heap  and  the  spinach 
in  breath-taking  plentitude.  Now  let 
her  plan  her  dinner  as  she  does  her 
dress.  She  must  select  the  mate- 
rial, the  colors,  the  trimmings,  and 
the  tiniest  ornaments.  So  must  she 
arrange  her  dinner — she  must  go 
•to  market  to  choose  her  steak,  the 
cut,  the  size,  and  the  price.  She 
must  sefect  her  vegetables,  the  ten- 
derest,  freshest,  and  prettiest  that 
the  market  affords.  Ah,  what  a  dif- 
ference !  She  has  a  vivid  picture  of 
that  particular  steak  and  its  trim- 
mings. She  reads  her  cook-book  to 
learn  more  about  steaks.  The  steak 
must  go  into  a  sizzling  hot  pan  or 
on  a  plank  under  the  broiling  flame. 
The  vegetables  are  cooked  to  per- 
fection and  serve  to  decorate  the 
tempting  dish.  The  juicy  steak  is 
outlined  with  a  garniture  of  green 
spinach  and  the  whole  is  set  off  by 
a  circle  of  selected  small  beets 
which  give  a  jewel-like  finish  to  the 
platter.  The  delight  of  the  family 
is  unbounded.  Mother  is  the  hero- 
ine of  the  evening.  She  is  praised. 
She  is  admired.  But  she  smiles  se- 
renely and  does  not  disclose  the  se- 
cret which  has  kindled  the  fires  of 
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her  imagination  and  sent  up  sparks 
of  genius. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  going  to 
market  has  decided  benefits,  many 
housewives  complain  that  they  have 
time  only  for  carrying  on  their 
marketing  by  telephone  or  order. 
But  there  are  other  considerations 
which  arise.  The  housewife  needs 
a  daily  outing  of  some  kind.  If  she 
declares  that  she  has  no  time  for 
such  an  extravagant  notion,  she 
only  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
being  a  poor  manager  of  her  home. 
If  then  the  outing  is  to  be  taken, 
why  not  make  use  of  it  to  go  mar- 
keting, at  least  several  times  a 
week.  A  good  brisk  walk  to  mar- 
ket, either  in  the  morning  or  at  a 
time  which  can  best  be  arranged, 
will  prove  extremely  exhilarating. 
If  the  distance  is  too  great  for 
walking  a  car  ride  to  market  offers 
rest  and  change.  In  many  cases 
marketing  is  neglected  because  of 
the  housewife's  dislike ior  that  par- 
ticular task.  If  she  will  enter  into 
her  buying  with  spirit,  however, 
she  will  find  the  job  delightful 
rather  than  tedious.  If  sh^  will  go 
there  fortified  by  previous  thought- 
ful planning  and  studying  of  her 
cook-book ;  if  she  will  observe  well 
and  purchase  with  care,  going  to 
market  will  become  one  of  the  most 
pleasureable  excursions  of  the 
week. 

Not  only  is  going  to  market 
profitable,  but  it  is  also  highly  di- 
verting. If  "all  the  world's  a  stage'' 
surely  there  can  be  found  no  other 
part  more  amusing  than  the  little 


corner  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats, 
poultry,  and  fish.  Papa  Venturi 
stuffed  into  his  white,  starched 
apron,  is  most  solicitious  over  the 
welfare  of  his  baby  Miguel,  who 
Sits  on  a  box  suffering  from  the 
mumps.  The  price  of  green  onions 
has  gone  up — too  bad-a — ^yes,  five 
cent  a  bunch — no  three  for  ten — 
and  all  the  little  Venturis  are  so 
fond  of  green  onions.  Patrick 
Murphy,  the  proud  father  of  little 
red-headed  Kathleen,  stops  in  the 
midst  of  grinding  hamburger  steak 
because  his  little  Kathleen  comes 
crying  with  the  toothache.  Herman 
Heidelweis  cannot  sell  his  fruit  to- 
day. He  is  most  unhappy — ^why — 
ah,  lady,  Frau  Heidelweis,  she  is 
cross  mit  him — she  thinks  he  no 
buy  enough  new  dress — and  he  buy 
already  all  he  can  pay — ^you  wish 
apples,  lady? 

And  so  it  goes!  Green  onions, 
"Hamburger"  and  apples — mimips, 
toothache,  and  fine  dresses.  Aiid 
under  it  all  pulses  the  hopeful  hu- 
man heart.  As  one  buys  the  daily 
vcigetables,  the  meat,  the  fowls  or 
the  fish,  there  com6s  a  pleasing 
sense  of  returning  to  the  good  old- 
fashioned  times  when  housewifely 
marketing  was  the  approved  custom 
and  personal  selection  was  quite  the 
only  thing.  The  happy  haze  of 
childhood  memories  steals  back  and 
lisps  the  vanished  nursery  rhymes. 

"To  market,  to  market  to  buy  a  fat  pig, 
Home  again,  home  again,  jiggety  jig; 
To  market,  to  market  to  buy  a  fat  hog. 
Home  again,  home  again,  joggety  jog!" 
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VIII. 

How  quickly  had  Mr.  Farrell 
swq)t  away  the  calm  reasoning  of 
the  last  few  minutes  in  a  gust  of 
violent  emotion!  That  wall  of 
logic  crumbled  like  paper  before  the 
fierce  paternal  love  that  now  burned 
in  his  heart.  What  mattered  any- 
body's viewpoint  as  compared  with 
the  happiness  of  his  adored  son  ? 

Catheryn's  grandfather  hesitated 
long  before  replying.  He  was  a 
judge  with  the  power,  almost,  of 
life  and  death.  His  sentence  would 
inflict  bitter,  perhaps  lifelong  suf- 
fer'ng,  and  yet  to  shirk  meant  the 
betrayal  of  tfie  convictions  that  had 
been  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
life.  To  inflict  pain,  that,  though 
intense,  with  strong  souls  would 
only  prove  an  opportunity  for  self- 
ennoblement,  or  to  bestow  the 
longed-for  happiness  and  prove  a 
traitor  to  his  people  and  his  faith 
—which?  There  was  no  choice. 

But  it  was  hard  to  speak  the  sen- 
tence. The  old  man  walked  the  full 
length  of  the  room  with  hands 
clenched  and  face  that  looked  with- 
ered with  pain,  before  he  finally  be- 
gan: 

"Mr.  Farrell,  do  not  forget  that 
what  I  say,  I  say  with  as  deep  ^ 
love  as  ever  beat  in  the  heart  of  a 
father.  Why,  my  little  girl,"  he 
faltered,  his  voice  strangely  hoarse, 
"she's — she's  the  very  life  of  me! 
There  is  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing within  my  power  that  I  would 
not  do  to  make  her  happy. 

"And  yet  I  must  answer  your 
question  affirmatively.  Yes,  even  a 
boundless  love  must  yield  to  loyalty. 


"You  call  that  harsh,"  he  contin- 
ued bitterly.  "You  say  to  yourself 
that  I  am  a  hardened  old  man,  so 
steeped  in  my  theology  that  T 
can't  hear  the  throb  of  young 
hearts.  But  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. 

'T  had  'a  mother  once,  a  gentle, 
lovely,  tender  mother — the  kind 
God  sends  to  show  us  just  what 
angels  are.  Her  love  for  me  was 
perfect  and  I  worshiped  her.  She 
— I — "  his  voice  brok^,  "I  find  it 
difficult  to — to  tell  you  of  her.  But 
you  must  know  that  to  me  she  was 
like  a  star,  a  soft,  heavenly  radiance 
that  all  my  life  has  lighted  up  the 
darkest  places.  And  our  love 
seemed  an  unbreakable  tie.  The 
thought  of  separating  from  her  was 
simply  absurd — as  absurd  as  it  was 
abhorrent. 

"My  father  and  my  brother — we 
four  made  up  the  family — ^were 
everything  that  mother  was  not.  In 
fact,  they  stand  out  in  my  life  as 
types  of  almost  fiendish  hypocrisy 
and  cruelty.  Father  was  wealthy 
and  proud  of  his  social  position,  a 
pride  quite  equaled  by  that  of  my 
brother.  Mother's  retiring,  deeply 
spiritual  nature  completely  alienat- 
ed her  from  them,  another  force 
that  drew  me  to  her." 

He  paused,  and  we  knew  he  was 
approaching  a  painful  part  of  his 
narrative.  It  was  with  an  effort 
that  he  resumed,  his  words  coming 
with  almost  a  fierce  rapidity: 

"One  day  I  encountered — ^Mor- 
monism.  I  took  to  it  eagerly  for  it 
seemed  to  me  the  Gospel  so  plainly. 
Exultantly,  I  announced  my  discov- 
ery at  the  family  table,  and  had  it 
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jeered  at  by  my  father  and  brother. 
Only  my  mother  listened  to  me 
After  that  I  went  on  studying  it, 
keeping  the  matter  a  secret  from  all 
but  her.  Finally,  with  perfect  con- 
viction and  the  full  sympathy  of 
my  mother,  I  was  baptised. 

"My  father  learned  of  It  almost 
immediately  and  then  the—the  hor- 
ror commenced.  For  days  our 
home  was  wracked  with  furious 
quarrels  that  made  it  a  hell  of  hate. 
Then,  finally,  my  father  drove  me 
out! 

"Do  you  realize  what  that  meant? 
I  was  torn  from  my  mother — my 
idolized  mother!  I  could  not  see 
her,  I  could  not  even  write  to  her, 
unless  I  gave  up  Mormonism. 
That  is  not  all.  The  day  I  left  Nau- 
voo,  my  brother  came  to  me.  He 
came  to  tell  me  that  my  mother  was 
— ^dying  and  he  said,  to  give  me  one 
more  chance  to  go  back  to  her. 
Chance!  OGod!  It  was  no  chance 
at  all !  For,  don't  you  see,  /  would 
have  to  turn  traitor  to  my  faith! 

'''And  so,  Mr.  Farrell,  I  made  the 
sacrifice.  I  left  Nauvoo  with  my 
heart  bleeding,  knowing  they  had 
killed  her  with  their  cruelty.  I  went 
out  on  the  plain  in  ibe  teeth  of  a 
March  blizzard,  with  no  last  goodby 
to  my  mother.  I  sustained  a  wife 
feeble  w'th  coming  childbirth,  and, 
later,  I  buried  my  baby  boy  in  an 
unmarked  prairie  grave.  And  vrhen 
once  here  in  these  mountains,  I 
fought  savages,  I  worked  like  a 
slave,  I  even  starved,  to  buiid  a 
home  among  my  people. 

"Doesn't  that  make  mv  point  of 
view  clear?  Can  you  say  now  that 
I  don't  know  what  I  am  asking  of 
Catheryn  when  I  urge  her  to  give 
up  this  love  of  hers?  I  have  been 
stern,'*  the  proud  olH  man  made  the 
acknowledgment  with  an  effort, — 
"too   stem,  I  know,  but  it   wasn't 


from  lack  of  love  or  sympathetic 
understanding.  I  know  that,  in 
doing  all  I  can  to  prevent  this  mar- 
riage, J  am  saving  her  faith,  or,  if 
she  keep  her  faith  and  marry  your 
son,  preventing  a  suffering  far 
worse  than  she  now  undergoes.  I 
love  my  little  girl,  Mr.  Farrell,  and 
because  I  do  I  must  say.  No!" 

My  heart  thrilled  with  the  old 
man's  words,  even  in  the  midst  of 
my  distress!  For  had  he  not  un- 
folded all  that  is  heroic,  sublime, 
in  the^  achievement  of  the  Mormon 
pioneers?  All  the  pathos,  all  the 
courage,  all  the  sacrifice,  all  the 
glory  that  is  our  fathers'  shone  out 
with  the  clearness  of  day.  With 
those  words,  had  splendid  old 
Grandfather  de  Fer  truly  laid  bare 
the  heart  of  Israel! 

For  a  moment,  Mr.  Farrell 
seemed  stunned.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  he  would  have  remained 
silent  had  he  not  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  nurse's  white  face  at  Stan't 
window.  Again  he  quivered  with 
anguish  and  turned  once  more  for 
a  last  appeal : 

"But,  Mr.  de  Fer,  this  means  per- 
haps my  boy's  life!  I  don't  think 
you  understand !  Stanley  has  been 
hovering  between  life  and  death  for 
over  a  week.  Yesterday  was  the 
first  lucid  moment  he  has  had  since 
that  awful  trip  on  the  lake.  And  no 
sooner  did  he  regain  consciousness 
than  he  asked  for  Cather)m.  All 
day  yesterday  he  fretted  because 
she  did  not  come  to  him.  And 
when,  today,  Ted  brought  word 
that  she  refused  to  see  him,  it  drove 
him  into  a  frenzy  of  disappointment 
and  anger  at  you,  until  now  he  is 
raging  with  delirum  again.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  I  tell  you !" 

Mr.  de  Fer's  face  softened  with 
a  quick  concern. 

"You  are  right,  I  did  not  under- 
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stand  fully.  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
unkind  if  anything  can  be  done  to 
restore  the  young  man's  strength 
without  making  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice you  ask.** 

"Then  let  her  at  least  come  to 
himr 
His  answer  astounded  us : 
"I  have  not  forbidden  her  to  do 
so!" 

We    regarded    him    with    dumb 
amazement. 
"That  is  true!'* 

The  words  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the^oom.  Turning,  we  be- 
held Catherjm  standing  in  the  door- 
way. Her  face  was  white  with 
agony,  save  for  the  dark  circles 
under  her  eyes.  As  we  turned,  she 
advanced  into  the  room. 

"It  is  true/'  she  panted.  "My 
grandfather  has  not  forbi^lden  me. 
I  have  stayed  away  of  my  own 
free  will     But,"    her  voice    rose 


pitifully,  "I  did  not  know  it  would 
do  him  so  much  harm!  I  did  not 
know!^  I  shall  go  to  see  him! 
Only,  I  must  speak  to  Ted  first. 
Mr.  Farrell,  go  tell  Stanley  that  I 
shall  be  with  him  in  an  hour.  Please 
go,  quickly!" 

She  watched  him  with  a  feverish 
anxiety  until  he  had   disappeared 
into  our  house.    Then  facing  me, 
she  said  nervously: 
XomeTed!" 

She  started  forward,  and  then 
hesitated.  Turning  suddenly  she 
went  up  to  her  grandfather.  With 
a  racking  sob,  she  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  clung  there  des- 
perately, murmuring  something  I 
could  not  hear.  He  answered  her 
with  a  wonderful  tenderness, 
whereupon  she  released  him  and, 
without  a  word,  hurried  out  to  the 
road. 

(to  be  continued.) 


In  April  Rain. 

By  BeulahH.  Stevens. 

0,  the  dim  little  lane  in  the  April  Springtime  is  here,  all   white   and 

wet  sweet, 

Where  we  boys  and  girls  picked  the  The  time  when  the  rose  and  the 

violet!  violet  meet : 

Sweet  wild  rose  and  violet  bluei  But  we  find  the  friends  that  we 

I  can  sec  it  yet!  held  so  dear- 


Can 


you! 


Ah,  the  years  so  fleet  !- 
Not  here. 


Perhaps  in  heaven  there's  a  dim  lit- 
tle lane 
All  fresh  and  wet  with  the  April 
rain 
Where  the  violet  blue  and  the 
sweet  wild  rose 
They  may  pluck  again — 
Who  knows? 
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By  Caroline  Parry 

in  thi8  story  I  have  need  two  ceremonies  that  are  still  practiced  by  the  Shoshone 
Indians.  Among  these  people  the  mother  holds  the  exalted  place  as  head  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  she  selects  the  yonng  brave  whom  she  would  have  her  daughter  marry  when 
fHc  is  old  enongh. 

The  Indian  youth  is  told  by  his  mother  that  he  has  been  chosen  as  the  fntnre 
husband  of  the  baby  girl.  He  watches  her  grow  np  to  womanhood — talks  aboat  her 
to  her  kindred  and  friends,  but  never  speaks  to  her.  It  is  considered  immoral  for  a 
brave  to  speak  to  his  fiancee. — Caroline  Pony. 

Enos  sought  the  tiny  charm  flower, 

Far  out  in  me  hilk  he  found  it. 

Dug  the  roots  with  soil  around  them; 

Held  it  in  his  hand  so  gently. 

Breathed  the  lover's  prayer  unto  it: 
^Little  blue-flower,  help  me  win  her; 
I  will  be  a  great  brave  for  her. 
Bring  the  deer  and  bison  to  her. 
Give  her  blankets,  beads,  and  wampum. 
Make  her  love  me,  little  blue-flower.** 

When  this  solemn  prayer  was  ended 

Sweetly  smiled  its  answer  to  him. 

Then  the  btave  ran  to  the  village. 

There  to  find  his  Washanena; 

On  her  dress  he  placed  the  blue-flower,  ^ 

In  among  the  fringe  he  hid  it. 

Where  no  man  or  maid  could  see  it. 


On  a  rock,  this  summer  morning, 
Washanena  sat  and  pondered 
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Of  the  great  and  nngnlar  changes 

In  her  dreams  and  work  and  pleasure; 

In  her  heart  and  form  and  features  * 

She  perceived  a  change  and  wondered 

What  had  caused  this  marvelous  difference? 

Had  all  nature  changed  around  her? 

In  the  lives  of  other  people 

Had  the  same  thing  happened  to  them? 

Had  they  grown  so  shy  and  timid?  ^ 

And  would  Enos  cease  to  love  her? 

She  would  go  and  ask  her  mother — 

For  a  reason  if  ^ere  were  one. 

Washanena  sought  her  mother,  found 

Her  sewing — ^making  moccasins 

For  the  feet  of  Washanena. 

And  the  gentle  maiden  asked  her: 

**What  has  changed  my  form  and  features? 

I,  no  more  a  chUd,  can  wander. 

Chasing  minks  and  flying  creatures. 

But  I  sit  and  mope  and  ponder 

All  alone  among  the  willows.** 

**Yes,  my  daughter,  she  will  tell  you — 
Wangon,  best  of  all  the  village. 
Some  bright  day  will  take  and  tell  you 
How  the  girl  becomes  a  woman — 
Why  she  leaves  her  play  and  playthings 
All  for  new  and  different  pleasures. 
Rest,  my  little  girl,  cease  worry. 
All  is  well  with  Washanena. 

Days  passed  slowly  by  till  August; 
Then  one  day  when  Washanena, 
Skipping  to  the  spring  for  water, 
Wangon,  old  and  ^ood,  but  ugly. 
Gently  spoke  to  Washanena: 
"Leave  your  vessel  by  the  wayside. 
Come  with  me  across  the  valley.** 
And  the  maiden  followed  meekly. 
Asked  not  any  word  in  question 
As  to  where  or  whv  tbev  wandered. 
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On  did  Wangon  lead  the  maiden 
To  a  lonely  whuna-cunna.* 


Seating  her  on  furs  of  rabbit, 
Wangon  told  her  many  stories 
Of  the  babe  and  of  its  parents. 
How  they  kept,  cared  for,  and  loved  it; 
Of  the  many  games  of  childhood; 
How  the  girl  grew  up  from  childhod. 
Cast  oflF  all  her  childish  fancies. 
And  became  at  last  a  woman. 
And  while  Wangon  told  these  stories 
She  had  laid  and  lit  a  fire. 
And  a  vessel,  on  the  red  coals. 
Held  some  clear  and  boiling  water. 
Into  this  Wangon  had  sprinkled 
Leaves  and  berries  sweet  as  perfume; 
Placed  it  on  the  ground  to  cool  it; 
While  she  spread  before  the  maiden 
Things  sheM  carried  from  the  village 
On  her  back  (T'was  made  for  bearing 
Burdens  of  another^  making). 
On  the  ground  laid  out  before  her 
Washanena  found  the  mocassins 
She  had  seen  her  mother  sewing. 
And  a  belt  of  beads  and  feathers. 
Then  a  dress  of  frinfi^e  and  bead  work 
Broidered,  all  for  Washanena, 
On  the  verv  best  of  buckskin ; 
With  a  blanket  for  cold  weather. 


'^Whnna-cimna  is  a  wigwam  used  only  for  the  sacred  ceremony  when  the  girl  be- 
i  a  woman. 


comes  a  woman 
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Now  you  have  become  a  woman. 
Most  cast  off  your  childish  habits,  ^ 

And  wash  off  your  faults  of  childhood, 
And  put  on  your  clothes  of  woman.*^ 
(Chant  or  Prayer) 

^YouVe  no  more  a  child  of  nature, 
You're  a  woman  henceforth,  always. 
Beautiful  and  tall  and  pleasant. 
Loved  by  many  men  and  women. 
Sought  by  many  braves  and  warriors. 
So  you  must  be  wise  and  virtuous 
While  within  this  whima-cunna 
Thoughts  and  actions  of  the  future 
Will  be  mirrored  of  the  present.^ 

Washanena,  I  have  bathed  you. 
Blessed  you  with  a  mother's  blessing. 
Dressed  you  in  a  woman's  clothing. 
In  one  moon  you'll  journey  homeward. 
There  to  live  among  your  loved  ones 
Till  your  brave  has  sought  and  won  you^ 
Given  you  a  belt  of  wampum; 
In  return  you'U  give  a  blanket 
As  a  sign  to  aU  the  Red  men. 
That  you're  wed  to  him  forever." 

By  the  time  that  Wangon  finished 
Night  had  come  and  she  was  weary, — 
Not  from  work,  for  she  was  wondering 
At  the  strangeness  of  this  story; 
Went  to  sleep  a  fairy  maiden; 
Woke  to  find  herself  a  woman — 
With  a  hope  for  home  and  husband. 

For  one  moon  they  lived  together 
In  their  pleasant  whuna-cunna. 
Gathered  roots  and  nuts  and  flowers. 
Plied  their  nimble  hands  with  bead-work 
And  their  active  minds  with  thinking 
Of  the  things  they  saw  in  nature. 
And  their  usefulness  to  mortals — 
How  the  great  God  planned  for  mortals; 
Why  for  all  the  bounties  given 
Man  and  woman  must  obey  Him, 
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Keep  the  laws  that  He  had  given 
Or  He^U  pour  His  vengeance  on  them. 
And  torment  them  with  His  fury; 
But  He^s  good,  and  just,  and  gentle 
To  mankind  when  they  obey  Him. 

Pleasantly  the  time  sped  onward, 
Soon  among  her  tribe  she  wandered, 
Foimd  herself  a  woman — ^womanly. 
Enos  watched  this  lovely  maiden 
Talked  about  her  to  her  people. 
But  to  her  no  word  be  uttered 
For  the  blue-flower^s  charm  was  broken 
If  he  spoke  to  Washanena. 

One  bright  evening  in  the  autumn, 
Washanena  told  her  mother 
She  would  love  and  marry  Enos, 
If  he  were  the  one  theyM  chosen 
For  her,  when  she  was  a  baby. 
So  next  day  they  built  a  wigwam 
Right  beside  her  mother's  wigwam. 
In  it  laid  the  nuptial  blankets. 
Ready  for  the  ceremony: 
And  that  evening  just  at  sunset 
Enos  came  to  see  the  maiden; 
At  the  door  her  mother  met  him. 
Took  his  hand— called  Washanena, 
Then  she  led  them  to  their  wigwam. 
Blessed  them  with  a  mother's  blessing; 
There  they  loved,  and  lived  together. 
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By  Julia  A.  Famsworth  Lund. 


IV. 

CHRIST  IN  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  foundations  of  the  mod- 
ern states  were  slowly  laid,  but  his- 
torians, for  the  most  part,  take  the 
Fall  of  Constantinople,  when  the 
Crescent  replaced  the  Cross,  as  the 
closing  event  of  Mediaeval  history. 
There  was,  however,  a  transition 
period  from  this  to  Modem  history, 
the  tength  and  date  of  which  varied 
amongr  the  different  nations.  Each 
people  had  its  own  dawn  and  sun- 
rise and  for  itself  entered  into  the 
day  of  modem  civilization  and 
progress.  Feudalism  attained  its 
greatest  power  and  development  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  decline 
of  this  system  belongs  to  the  transi- 
tion pcnod.  There  -  were  many 
causes  which  led  to  its  fall;  new 
political  ideas  and  forms,  new  pow- 
ers in  society  began  to  take  its  place, 
and  there  was  tibe  substitution  of  a 
better  law  for  the  old  feudal  law. 
The  numerous  guilds  and  corpora- 
tions that  were  formed  were  a  g^eat 
power.  In  many  places  they  rivaled 
the  influence  of  tfie  nobles  and  fre- 
quently oontrolled  the  municipal 
governments.  The  two  immediate 
causes  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  feudal  system  were  the  growth 
of  the  large  and  powerful  cities  and 
new  methods  of  warfare.  Chivalry 
was  a  joint  product  of  the  Crusades 
and  Feudalism.  Without  it,  the 
Crusades  could  not  have  taken  the 
form  or  proportions  which  they  did. 
As  an  institution,  chivalry  attained 
its   height  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 


tury and  marks  the  transition  of 
Feudalism  from  violence  to  culture. 
It  was  essentially  aristocratic  and 
included  military  accomplishments, 
the  defense  of  women  and  devotion 
to  their  honor  and  persons.  The 
moral  and  social  standards  of  the 
institution  were  high,  and  the  man- 
ners inculcated  were  heroic  and  ele- 
vated. The  chief  exponent  of  chiv- 
alry was  the  knight.  The  ceremonial 
relation  assumed  by  the  church  to 
knighthood  enhanced  these  ideals 
and  tended  to  make  them  the  com- 
mon rule  of  life  and  emphasized  a 
duty  toward  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed. A  halo  of  romance  clings 
to  chivalry  and  its  traditions  of 
manners,  poetry,  and  art  still  have 
force  in  society.  There  were  many 
causes  for  the  wonderful  changes 
which  marked  the  fifteenth  and 
sitxeenth  centuries.  It  was  the 
springtime  of  a  new  era,  and  the 
epoch  of  most  important  events. 

The  Crusades  had  kindled  a  spirit 
of  trade,  adventure,  and  conquest. 
The  general  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  greatly  increased  by 
travel  in  the  East.  The  water  lost 
much  of  its  terror  for  sailors  who, 
by  the  aid  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, dared  to  take  long  voyages. 
The  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus began  a  great  commercial 
revolution.  In  1521  Magellan  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  thus  giv- 
ing correct  geographical  ideas,  and 
about  1530,  Copernicus  finished  his 
theory  of  the  solar  system,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  science. 

The  revival  of  learning  stirred 
men's  thoughts  in  every  land.    The 
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fall  of  Constantinople  had  scat- 
tered the  treasures  of  Greek  litera- 
ture over  the  West;  and  learned 
men,  driven  from  the  East,  settled 
all  over  Europe,  where  more  than 
forty  large  imiversities  were  found- 
ed and  flourished.  Students  trav- 
eled from  one  to  the  other  and  dis- 
tributed new  ideas  which  soon  took 
root  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Philosophy  and  the  fine 
arts  were  studied  with  great  zeal. 
Painters,  sculptors,  poets,  his- 
torians, and  scientists  arose,  such 
as  the  Christian  world  had  never 
known  before. 

The  political  condition  of  Eu- 
rope was  that  of  great  monarchies, 
each  ready  to  turn  its  forces  against 
the  other.  There  arose  at  this  time 
what  was  called  the  "state  system," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve 
the  "balance  of  power,"  and  pre- 
vent any  one  from  getting  a  supe- 
riority over  the  rest.  This  gave  rise 
to  alliances  and  counter-alliances 
but  did  not  accomplish  the  desired 
object.  The  last  powerful  feudal 
barony  was  united  to  the  crown  and 
France  became  a  great  power  in 
the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany 
to  Charles  VIII.  The  Moors  were 
driven  out  of  Spain,  and  Granada 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  a  conquest  and  union 
which  established  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. The  "War  of  the  Roses" 
had  ceased  in  England^ and  peace 
was  brought  to  the  country  under 
the  firm  hand  of  the  Tudors.  Each 
nation  vied  with  the  other  in  equip- 
ping maritime  expeditions,  and  this, 
therefore,  became  the  age  of  great- 
est discovery  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world.  Portugal,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  England  led  in  these. 
The  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  South  America  belong  to  this 
period,  as  do  also  the  French  and 


English  settlements  of  North 
America.  Italy  was  the  instructress 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  fine  arts. 
,  Above  all  else,  two  inventions 
revolutionized  Europe.  These  were 
gunpowder  and  printing.  It  may 
be  that  gunpowder  was  known  to 
the  Chinese  at  an  early  date,  but 
Roger  Bacon,  an  English  monk  of 
the  Thirteenth  century,  invented  it 
in  Europe.  Though  its  application 
to  war  was  at  a  later  period,  it  was 
the  real  destruction  of  Feudalism. 
Gunpowder  pierced  the  heaviest  ar- 
mor and  shattered  the  strongest 
wall.  The  foot  soldier  with  his 
musket  could  put  to  flight  the 
knight  errant  with  his  lance.  Stand- 
ing armies  of  infantry  and  artillery 
took  the  place  of  the  old  feudal 
levy.  This  produced  central 
governments.  The  king  was 
stronger  than  the  nobles.  From  an- 
other standpoint,  a  more  important 
discovery  than  gunpowder  was  that 
of  printing  by  movable  types.  To  a 
German,  Gutenberg  of  Mentz,  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  this  inven- 
tion. The  first  book  issued  ^fter  this 
was  a  Latin  Bible,  which  made  its 
appearance  about  1566.  Books  had 
before  been  laboriously  copied  on 
parchment  which  was  very  expen- 
sive. They  were  now  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied and  the  cost  greatly  reduced. 
Cheaper  books  made  new  readers. 
Knowledge  became  more  widely 
diflFused.  In  speaking  of  this  period, 
one  old  historian  said,  "Gunpowder 
had  changed  the  character  of  war, 
feudal  forms  and  forces  were  dying 
out,  printing  was  invented,  and  the 
Reformation  was  coming  on  apace." 
In  a  general  way,  we  may  say 
that  the  first  century  of  the  modem 
era  was  chiefly  characterized  by  its 
wonderful  development  in  art  and 
commerce.  The  second,  by  its  splen- 
did literary  and  scientific  achieve- 
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ments.  The  g^-eat  event  in  the  dawn 
of  modem  history  is  the  Reforma- 
tion !  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
customs  of  heathenism  found  their 
way  into  the  Christian  Church.  The 
spirit  of  compromise  and  conform- 
ity was  restrained  for  a  time  by  the 
fierce  persecution  which  the  Church 
endured   under    Paganism,  but  as 
this  ceased,  and  Christianity  entered 
the  courts  and  palaces  of  kings,  the 
humble  simplicity  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles  was  laid  aside  for  the  pride 
and  pomp  and  rich  ceremonial  of 
pagan  priests  and  rulers.    In  place 
of  the  requirements  of  God  were 
subst'tuted    human   traditions  and 
theories.    The  abuses  of  the  Church 
had  long  been  a  source  of  sorrow 
to  every  sincere  Christian.  The  vast 
wealth  of  the  Church  and  her  firm 
^ip  on  temporal  power  was  enor- 
mous, but  Ihis  was  small  compared 
to  the  spiritual  dominion  exercised 
over  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
The  Church  had  built  up  about  and 
within  them  a  spiritual  structure  to 
which  they  clung  with  passionate 
love  and  reverence,  or  else  feared 
to  question  with  a  fear  as  passionate 
and  intense ;  where  the  very  thought 
of  a  question  or  doubt  was  a  crime 
to  be  terribly  punished.  This  power 
is  not  strange  when  we  reflect  that 
for  ages  the  Church  was  the  only 
teacher  and  kept  a  very  strict  cen- 
sorship of  what  was  taught.    The 
logic,  philosophy,  and  morals  of  the 
people  were  the  creation,  invention, 
and  instruction  of  schools  founded 
by  the  Church  and  consecrated  to 
:ts  defense.    It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
go  into  the  abuses  Of  the  clergy  nor 
the  tragedy  of  the  terrible  crimes  of 
the  Church,  for  in  these  it  was  man- 
ifestly not  the  Church  of  Christ! 
His  spirit  was  wholly  lacking !  One 
writer  has  said :    "By  a  thousand 
years  of  sleepless,  incessant  activity 


the  Church  had  woven  a  spell  about 
the  very  conscience  and  thought  of 
men ;  while  in  its  invisible  presence 
it  haunted  every  step  of  their  com- 
mon walk.  It  had  possessed  their 
minds  with  its  own  scheme  of  crea- 
tion and  redemption,  of  heaven  and 
hell." 

The  "power  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness" was  in  the  world,  and 
many  honest  men  who  read  the 
Bible  and  contrasted  the  teachings 
of  that  Holy  Book  with  the  conduct 
of  the  bishops  tried  to  purify  the 
Church.  Two  councils,  one  at  Con- 
stance, the  other  at  Bale,  had  in 
vain  attempted  a  reform.  The  re- 
vival of  learning  and  increased  cir- 
ailation  of  books,  especially  the 
Bible,  caused  a  general  stir  of 
thought.  England  has  always  been 
the  bulwark  of  freedom.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  there  arose  in 
that  country  "The  morning  star  of 
the  Reformation."  John  Wycliffe 
was  the  herald  of  reform,  not  for 
England  alone,  but  for  all  Christen- 
dom. His  protest  opened  the'strug- 
gle  which  was  to  result  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  individuals,  churches, 
and  nations.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  here,  even  in  the  briefest  out- 
line the  story  of  the  events  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  lives  of  the 
.great  men  of  that  period.  As  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Oxford,  Wy- 
cliffe  preached  the  word  of  God  in 
the  halls  of  the  university,  and  like 
his  Master,  he  preached  it  to  the 
poor.  But  the  greatest  work  of  his 
life  was  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  English  lan- 
guage, "so  that,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
"every  man  in  England  might  read 
in  the  language  in  which  he  was 
born,  the  wonderful  works  of  God." 
One  historian  said:  "In  giving  th? 
Bible  to  his  countrymen  Wycliffe 
did  more  to  break   the    fetters  of 
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iterance  and  vice,  more  to  liberate 
and  elevate  his  country,  than  was 
ever  achieved  by  the  most  brilliant 
victories  on  the  fields  of  battle." 
Though  one  of  the  first,  Wycliffe 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  re- 
formers, and  it  was  through  his 
writings  that  John  Huss  of  Bo- 
hemia was  led  to  enter  upon  the  re- 
form work  in  his  country.  Jerome 
followed  Huss  and  both  paid  with 
the-r  lives  for  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  truth. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany 
was  the  great  event  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nowhere  had  the  revival 
of  learning  caused  a  more  general 
stir  of  thought,  and  the  abuses  of 
the  Church  were  particularly  aggra- 
vated. The  teachings  of  Savon- 
arola of  Florence,  who  said  that, 
"Human  society  itself  must  be 
avowedly  reHo^ious,  but  Jesus  Girist 
.  is  the  only  rightful  Kin,9:,"  Wy- 
cliffe, Huss,  and  Jerome,  and  then 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  itself,  all 
united  in  leading  men  to  doubt  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  to  demand  freedom  of  thought. 

At  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Worms, 
in  April,  1521,  we  have  presented 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  as  well  as 
powerful  pictures  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Standing  alone  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
and  in  the  midst  of  that  brilliant  as- 
sembly of  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
courtiers,  Martin  Luther  made  h's 
remarkable  defense  and  refused  to 
recant.  "It  is  neither  safe  nor 
wise,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  do  any- 
thing against  conscience.  Here  I 
stand.  I  cannot  do  otherwise !  God 
helo  me!"  Allen  wrote  of  this: 
"The  power,  the  terror,  the  pres- 
tige, the  fascination,  the  grandeur 
and  splendor  of  the  Church  all  are 
weighed  against  the  solitary  con- 
viction of  one  man,  himself  a  sworn 


servant  of  the  Church  and  pene- 
trated to  the  soul  by  awe  of  her 
authority.  In  these  scales,  that  one 
man's  conscience  outweighs.  In  all 
history,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is 
another  example  quite  so  clear,  'that 
one  with  God  is  a  majority.'  Equal 
courage  and  sincerity  had  been 
shown  by  the  earlier  reformers  but 
now  the  hour  had  come  as  well  as 
the  man." 

Luther,  like  Wycliffe,  gave  to  his 
people  the  Bible  in  then-  native  ton- 
gue. One  writer  said :  "The  preach- 
ing of  Luther,  setting  forth  the 
plain  truths  of  God's  word,  and 
then  the  Word  itself,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people, 
aroused  their  dormant  powers,  not 
only  purif)dng  and  ennobling  the 
spiritual  nature,  but  Imparting  new 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  intellect." 

The  Reformation  had  started  in 
France    even    earlier  than  in  Ger- 
many, but  was  less  fortunate  in  re- 
sults.   The  failure  of  the  reforma- 
tion is,  no  doubt,  one  source  of  the 
infidelity  to  which  France  drifted, 
and  the  cause  .of  some  of  the  terri- 
ble catastrophes  from     which    she 
suffered.    The  best  known  of  the 
French  reformers  was  Calvin,  who 
driven  from  his  native   land    took 
refuge    in    Geneva,     Switzerland 
where  for  thirty  years  he  labored 
first  to  establish  a  church  adhering 
to  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  and 
then  for  the   advancement   of   the 
Reformation    throughout    Europe. 
Many  who  sought  here  a  refuge,  re- 
turned  to  their  own  countries  to 
resist  the  tyranny  of  Rome.     John 
Knox,  the  brave  Scotch  reformer, 
many  of  the  English  Puritans,  the 
Protestants  of  Holland,    the    Hu- 
guenots of  France,    carried    from 
Geneva  the  torch  ol  truth  to  lighten 
the  darkness  of  their  own  land. 
(Continued  on  page  224.) 
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A 


WHERE   OPERA   CAME    FROM. 

Music  is  SO  young  among  the  arts 
that  she  need  feel  no  shame  in 
acbowledging  her  age,  and  opera 
is  the  latest  of  her  offspring,  being 
but  three  hundred  years  old.  Com- 
pared with  the  other  arts  her  de- 
velopment has  been  extremely 
rapid.  Painting  has  developed  no 
more  in  just  twice  the  number  of 
years.  How  much  we  owe  to  ac- 
cident, that  curse  and  blessing  of 
mankind,  is  at  once  a  maddening 
and  delightful  question.  Accident 
cla'ms  the  distinction  of  having  in- 
vented opera. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  few 
Florentine  amateurs,  enthusiastic 
over  Greek  art,  attempted  to  revive 
the  glories  of  Greek  tragedy,  but 
their  efforts  failed,  so  far  as  such 
an  object  was  concerned.  They  did, 
however,  produce  something ; 
sDoken  dialogue  was  banished  from 
the  stage  and  in  its  place  a  kind  of 
^'eclamation,  which  they  called 
musica  parlante  (spoken  music), 
was  substituted.  The  first  work  in 
which  the  new  style  of  composition 
was  used  happened  to  be  the 
"Dafne"  of  Jacopo  Peri,  written  in 
1597.  No  trace  of  this  work  is  now 
extant.  It  is  perhaps  more  reason- 
able to  date  the  beginning  of  opera 
from  the  year  1600,  when  Peri's 
"Euridice"  was  publicly  performed 
at  Florence  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
rias^e  of  Maria  de  Medici  and 
Henry  IV  of  France.  Peri  wrote 
a  preface  to  his  Euridice  which 
sounds  very  quaint  and  naive  to 
mo-^em  ears.  In  the  preface  he  ex- 
plains at  length  and  in  careful  de- 
tail his  exact  intentions  in  putting 
^afne  aiid  Euridice  before  the  pub- 


lic. The  preface  is  so  long  that  it 
would  scarcely  admit  of  quotation, 
but  enough  to  give  you  some  notion 
of  its  savor  can  be  se^in  here  with- 
out much  harm  to  anyone.  It  runs 
as  follovrs:  "To  my  readers: — Be- 
fore offering  you  (kind  readers) 
this  music  of  mine,  I  think  proper  to 
make  known  to  you  what  led  me  to 
invent  this  new  kind  of  vocal  writ- 
ing; since  reason  must  be  the  be- 
ginning and  source  of  all  human 
doings,,  and  he  who  cannot  give  his 
reason  at  once  lays  himself  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  worked  at 
haphazard."  Peri  then  takes  great 
pains  to  let  no  one  doubt  thr* 
worthiness  and  sincerity  of  his  ob- 
ject and  fin-shes  the  preface  thus: 
'^Receive  it,  therefore,  kindly, 
courteous  rea^^ers,  and,  though  I 
may  not,  this  time,  have  reached  the 
point  I  thought  myself  able  to 
reach  (regard  for  novelty  having 
been  a  curb  on  my  course),  accept 
it  graciously  in  every  way.  And 
perhaps  it  will  come  to  pass  on  an- 
other occasion  that  I  shall  show  you 
something  more  perfect  than  this. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  think  to  have 
done  enough  if  I  have  opened  the 
path  for  the  talent  of  others;  for 
them  to  walk  in  my  footsteps  to  that 
gloiy  to  which  it  has  not  been  given 
me  to  attain.  And  I  hope  that  my 
use  of  dissonances,  played  and 
sung  discreetly  yet  without  timid- 
ity (having  pleased  so  many  and 
worthy  men),  will  not  trouble  you ; 
especially  in  the  sad  and  grave  airs 
of  Orfeo,  Arcetro.  and  Dafne — 
which  part  was  taken  with  such 
grace  by  lacofo  Giusti.  a  young  boy 
from  Succa.  And  may  you  live 
happy.  Florence,  Februarr  6^ 
1600." 
The  music  of  "Euridice"  (which 
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is  sometimes  called  "Orfeo")  con- 
sists  almost   entirely  of  recitative, 
accompanied    sparingly    and    then 
only  by  a  violin,  a  large  guitar,  ttra 
grande,   linto   grosso,   and   grave- 
cembalo     or     harpischord     which 
filled  in  the  harmonies  indicated  by 
the  figured  bass.    The  chief  beauty 
of  the  music  lies  in  the  vocal  part 
which  is  often  quite  plaintive  and 
tender.    Peri,  of  course,  made  only 
a  crude  beginning  of  what  we  now 
call  opera  but  under  the  influence  of 
Claudio  Mont^verde  it  made  huge 
strides  forward.     Monteverde  had 
been    educated    in    the    school    of 
Palestrina  but    had  never  felt    at 
.  home    under    the    restriction    and 
rules  of  this  polyphonic  art  in  which 
the  older  masters  took  such  delight. 
In  the  new  art- form  begun  by  Peri 
he  seemed  to  find  his  true  element 
and  what  had  been  weakness  before 
now    became    strength.    With  the 
production  in  1607  of  his  **Arianne" 
and  his  "Orfeo"  in  1608  opera  was 
launched  in  the  course  of  progress 
it  was  to  pursue  until  the  day  of 
Richard  Wagner.    "Arianne,"  it  is 
said,  ''visibly  moved  all  the  theatre 
to    tears,"  which  need  cause    little 
wonder,    for    Monteverde  had  in- 
creased the  insignificant  orchestra 
to  one  of  thirty-nine  instruments, 
— ^brass,   wood,   and   strings: — and 
instead  of  the  thin  accompaniment 
of  Peri  his  harmonies  were  brilliant 
and  full;  in  contrast  to  the  plain 
recitative,   which  must  have  been 
rather     monotonous,     Monteverde 
wrote  beautiful  and  original  mel- 
odies that  almost  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  aria.    If  yoii  have  grown 
to    maturity    without  ever  having 
heard  a  grand  opera,  though  you 
may  have  heard  other  forms  of  mu- 
sic, you  can  step  into  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York 
for  mo5t  any  performance  and  you 


will  very  likely  experience  some- 
thing of  the  tremendous  sensation 
experienced  by  the  eager  Venetians 
as  they  listened  to  real  opera  for  the 
first  time. 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  new  art- 
form  spread  rapidly  through  Italy, 
and  France  also  became  infected 
with  the  same  fever.  Paris,  how- 
ever, was  slow  to  catch  it  and  not 
until  1647  did  the  French  Court 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  new^ 
style  of  music.  By  that  time  many 
new  composers  had  risen  to  places 
of  prominence.  Robert  Cambcrt, 
the  founder  of  the  French  school, 
produced  operas  which  bear  traces^ 
of  Italian  influence  but  are  never-* 
theless  distinctively  French.  They 
are  operas  pure  and  simple  where 
no  dialogue  is  spoken  and  the  music 
is  uninterrupted  from  first  to  last. 
Cambert  was  very  successful.  He 
received  a  charter  from  the  king-  in 
1669  which  granted  him  the  sole 
r-ght  of  establishing  opera-houses 
in  France.  However,  eternal  bliss 
was  not  to  be  his  lot.  Rivals  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  quarrels  en- 
sued, and  the  result  was  that  the 
charter  was  revoked  and  granted  to 
a  new  comer,  Giovanni  Battisti 
Lulli.  Poor  Cambert  retired  in  dis- 
grace to  England,  where  he  died. 
His  successor  proved  to  be  a  man 
possessed  of  extraordinary  in- 
dustry. In  fourteen  years  he  wrote 
and  produced  elaborately  20  operas. 
Lulli  excelled  in  his  treatment  of 
recitative,  and  music  owes  him 
much  because  to  him  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  invented  what  is 
known  as  the  French  overture,  con- 
sisting of  a  prelude,  fugue,  and 
dance  movement. 

This  form .  reached  its  highest 
perfection  under  Handel.  "Dido 
and  Aeneas,*'  spoken  of  as  the  first 
English    opera,    was    written    by 
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Henry  Purcell  who  was  horn  in 
England,  in  1658.  The  wonder  of 
Purceirs  work  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  he  could  never  have  seen 
an  opera  produced  but  must  have 
based  his  work  solely  on  informa- 
tion from  his  teacher,  Pelham 
Humphreys  and  perhaps  on  the 
study  of  some  of  the  engravings  of 
scores  of  Lulli's  operas.  His  "Dido 
and  Aeneas"  was  written  for  per- 
formance at  a  young  ladies'  school 
in  Leicester  Fields.  The  librettist 
was  Nahum  Tate,  then  Poet  Laur- 
eate of  England.  He  wrote  a  lib- 
retto of  three  short  acts  in  which 
he  followed  Virgil's  version  of  the 
story  very  closely  except  for  the 
insertion  of  a  sorceress  and  a 
chorus  of  witches  who  have  sworn 
Dido's  destruct'on.  In  a  wonderful- 
ly expressive  scene  wherein  Dido 
sings  her  beautiful  death  song, 
which  is  followed  by  a  chorus  of 
mourning  cupids,  Purcell  has  writ- 
ten one  of  the  most  pathetic  bits  in 
all  music.  It  illustrates  clearly 
Purceirs  original  use  of  the 
^ound-bass.  The  bass  instruments 
carry  and  repeat  constantly  a 
gloomy  chromatic  passage  while  the 
*  violins  are  vibrating  with  ever- 
varying  harmonies,  the  whole  mak- 
ing such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  de- 
spair of  a  broken  heart  as  has  not 
been  surpassed  to  this  day.  Pu;-- 
cell  folk)wed  the  French  style  of 
opera  in  general  but  his  recitative 
shows  more  originality  and  force. 
His  melodic  gift  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  LuUi.  Musical  taste  in 
England  did  not  encourage  a  work 
of  such  advanced  style  which  will, 
no  doubt,  explain  the  fact  that  Pur- . 
cell  wrote  nothing  more  for  the  the- 
atre except  incidental  music. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Germany  began  to  take  a  warm  in- 
terest in  Italian  opera.     But  Ger- 


many was  not  yet  ready  for  a  na- 
tional opera  of  her  own,  although 
there  had  been  a  few  fruitless  at- 
tempts made  to  found  a  German 
school  of  opera,  fruitless  because 
art  was  rendered  nearly  impossible  t 
by  the  stupid  and  depressing  Thirty 
Years  War.  The  first  strictly  Ger- 
man opera  was  the  "Dafne"  of 
Heinrich  Schutz.  The  libretto  he 
used  was  merely  a  translation  of 
Peri's  own.  Th's  work  was  pro- 
duced in  1627  but  there  now  re- 
mains no  trace  of  it.  Hamburg 
established  German  opera  upon  a 
firm  basis,  and  for  many  years  it 
was  the  only  city  in  Germany  where 
opera  was  seriously  encouraged. 
But  there  the  interest  shown  was 
truly  remarkable.^  The  man  who  is 
said  to  have  stood  for  what  was 
best  in  the  opera  of  his  day  wrote 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  operas! 
His  name  is  Rheinhold  Keiser  and 
h-s  works  are  now  completely  for- 
gotten although  he  deserves  to  be 
remembered  for  his  vigorous  and 
dramatic  recitatives  which  fore- 
shadowed the  triumphs  German 
opera  was  to  win  in  declamatory 
music. 

In  1704  the  great  Handel  attract- 
ed much  notice  by  the  production  of 
his  "Almira/'  the  only  one  from 
his  earliest  operas  preserved  to  us. 
In  this  opera  we  see  the  finest  traits 
of  the  Hamburg  school.  Handel's 
wonderful  gift  for  melody  was  al- 
ready developed,  and,  besides,  his 
music  showed  great  dramatic 
power.  He  made  but  little  of  the 
chorus,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  wrote  some  very  charming  dance 
tunes  which  are  scattered  through- 
out the  opera.  Handel  left  Ham- 
burg in  1706  for  Italy  where  he 
intended  to  make  a  further  study  of 
opera.  Alessandro  Scarlatti  was 
(Continued  on  page  217,) 
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The  night  was  one  of  those  un- 
speakable nights  when  nature  vi- 
brates with  an  ever  new  and  subtle 
charm.  The  trees,  pale  green  in 
their  virgin  freshness,  seemed  to  be 
(drinking  deep  draughts  of  the  de- 
licious air,  which  just  stirred  their 
leafy  tops.  The  rich  breath  of  vio- 
lets and  pansies  hovered  every- 
where 

A  rather  vital  part  of  this  mid- 
night scene  was  a  young  couple, 
seemingly  oblivious,  however,  to 
the  beauty  around  them,  for  they 
stpod  aloof — ^absorbed  in  an  uncom- 
fortable silence. 

This  present  frigidness  in  their 
formerly  warm  friendship,  had 
been  caused  about  three  hours 
earlier,  when  Qaron  had  called 
twenty-five  minutes  late  for  his  en- 
gagement with  Theckla.  The  mat- 
ter might  have  been  adjusted  some- 
what had  Claron  apologized  when 
he  did  come,  but  evidently  no  such 
expedient  had  occurred  to  him. 

Theckla  had  a  mind  of  her  own, 
which  had  scarcely  ever  met  oppo- 
sition, n^ver  in  fact,  in  the  masculine 
world.  Her  previous  boy  friends 
had  liked  her  immensely  and  had 
been  willing  to  bow  to  her  some- 
times unreasonable  moods,  conse- 
quently, she  had  learned  to  rule  by 
inere  feminii^  prerogative.  Na- 
turally these  two  young  people  had 
attracted  each  other  from  their  first 
meetins:  -in  the  town.  But  just  as 
naturally,  their  personalities  were 
sure  to  clash.  The  first  serious  col- 
lision had  come  tonight. 

Theckla  had  waited  the  first  ten 
ininutes  patiently,  the  nd^t  ten,  im- 
patiently, and  the  last  five  had  been 


turmoil.  Consequently,  when  she 
heard  his  whistle,  she  very  deliber- 
ately smoothed  her  dark  eyebrows, 
patted  her  hair  until  it  broke  into 
waves  round  her  face  and  then, 
satisfied  with  the  effect,  sat  down 
to  read  as  slowly  as  possible  two 
closely  printed  pages  of  "Les  Mis- 
erables."  She  did  this  with  "malice 
aforethought,"  so  that  he  would 
have  no  grounds  for  believing  the 
very  obvious  fact,  that  she  had  been 
waiting  for  him. 

Finally  when  the  last  word  had 
been  read,  that  is  looked  at,  three 
times,  she  stood  before  her  little 
mirror  and  adjusted  her  hat.  The 
fire  in  her  dark  eyes  and  the  hot 
flush  on  her  cheeks  appealed  to  her 
vanity,  which  for  about  the  first 
time  was  slightly  piqued.  She 
could  not  explain  satisfactorily 
Claron's  tardiness.  In  a  small  town, 
where  nothing  ever  really  happens. 
boys  are  late  by  inclination  rather 
than  from  necessity.  Theckla  had 
an  unpleasant  presentiment  of  the 
nature  of  his  inclination  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Living  in  the  town,  was  a  crowd 
of  very  pretty,  jolly,  and  moreover, 
wealthy  girls.  When  Theckla's 
fatlier  had  moved  here  a  few  years 
before,  she  had  tried  to  be  friendly 
with  these  girls,  but  had  received 
rather  a  cold  shoulder.  Perhaps 
this  was  owing  to  a  little  "upish- 
ness"  on  her  part,  but  more  prob- 
ably it  was  because  she  had  traveled 
a  good  deal,  bought  most  of  her 
clothes  in  the  city,  was  a  general 
favorite  with  the  young  men  of  the 
town,  and  above  all,  because  she 
'*had    caught,"    as    they     put    it, 
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Claron,  the  most  sought  after  youth 
in  the  county.  The  other  girls,  to 
say  the  least,  were  jealous,  and  tried 
in  every  way  to  beguile  him  into 
their  company.  Theckla  realized 
this,  and  knew  moreover,  that  fre- 
quent little  wine  suppers  were 
planned  for  him  as  an  additional 
inducement.  It  was  with  decided 
misgivings,  therefore,  that  she  went 
down  the  narrow  steps  leadfng 
from  her  room  to  the  family  dining 
room. 

As  she  opened  the  door,  Qaron 
was  talking  vivaciously  with  the 
family.  To  her  surprise,  he  merely 
nodded  g^ayly  to  her,  finished  his 
conversation  with  Father  Bird,  and 
without  a  word  opened  the  door  for 
her  to  go  out.  His  failure  to  apol- 
o^ze  or  explain,  placed  her  in  what 
she  imagined  to  be  a  very  difficult 
position.  Her  self-respect  would 
not  permit  her  to  let  the  matter 
pass  unnoticed,  neither  would  her 
pride  let  her  demand  an  apology 
which  his  courtesy  did  not  freely 
^Ve. 

Qaron  was  unusually  jolly  and 
did  not  notice  Theckla's  chilly  si- 
lence. By  the  time  they  reached 
the  show  house  his  very  vivacity 
had  almost  mollified  her  anger.  To 
Mp  out,  the  show  was  a  thrilling 
one.  The  heroine  had  just  made  a 
l^ir  raisin^g  jump,  when  Claron, 
moved  by  an  unfortunate  impulse, 
leaned  over  and  pressed  Theckla's 
^^'  At  the  same  moment,  she 
^ught  the  slight  odor  of  wine. 
Her  arm  twitched  and  she  drew 
away  with  a  shudder.  She  knew 
he  had  been  drinking  with  the  girls ; 
his  tardiness  was  fully  explained. 
^OT  the  moment,  she  forgot  his  real 
sin  toward  hin^self  and  the  foolish 
§:irls  who  did  not  realize  what  they 
^ere  doing,  and  remembered  only 
nJs  insult  to  her. 

The  realization  of  his  nreference 


was  bitterly  humiliating  to  her  and 
the  remembrance  of  an  episode  of 
her  own,  made  matters  far  worse. 
One  night  she  and  Claron  had  gone 
to  the  candy  store  for  a  little  diver- 
sion ;  they  had  found  it,  in  drinking 
some  stuff  called  "near  beer,"  which 
Theckla  knew  was  rather  intoxicat- 
ing. To  her  amusement,  on  the  way 
home,  her  knees  followed  their  own 
inclination  instead  of  obeying  her 
will.  Qaron  had  complimented  her, 
however,  as  a  ''good  sport"  until 
she  had  really  bel'eved  herself  one. 
Now,  however,  she  saw  her  mis- 
take, and  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing drunk  herself  deprived  her  of 
the  feeling  that  she  had  a  right  to 
rebuke  him  as  strongly  as  she  oth- 
erwise would.  She  even  feared  that 
he  was  taking  advantage  of  her  past 
folly. 

She  thought  the  show  would 
never  end  and  when  it  did  she 
was  sorry,  for  since  her  pride  pre- 
vented frankness,  she  did  not  know 
how  to  handle  this  new  situation. 
As  they  went  down  the  steps  of  the 
theatre  he  attempted  to  start  a  con- 
versation, but  received  such  curt  re- 
plies that  he  soon  became  con- 
verted to  the  theory  that  a  boy 
can't  talk,  when  a  girl  won't. 

They  walked  three  blocks  with- 
out saying  a  word.  This,  however, 
was  becoming  decidedly  embarras- 
sing. Silence  entails  a  friendly  fa- 
milarity  which  Theckla  was  un- 
willing for  him  to  assume.  With 
no  apparent  effort,  therefore,  she 
started  a  brilliant  repartee  which 
resulted  in  a  monologue,  for  he  was 
totally  unable  to  follow  it. 

They  had  now  reached  the  afore- 
mentioned board  gate.  Instead  of 
opening  it  for  her,  he  stepped  be- 
side it  with  a  "linger  longer"  atti- 
tude. Theckla  knew  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand  and  felt  more  miserable 
and  unequal  to  the  occasion  than 
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she  had  ever  before  felt  in  her  life. 
She  did  not  realize  that  her  only 
<h*fficulty  was  a  wrong  sense  of 
pride  based  on  hurt  vanity  and  a 
guilty  conscience.  She  was  not 
even  sure  of  her  personal  charm, 
since  he  had  preferred  to  drink 
wine  with  some  other  girls,  instead 
of  keeping  his  engagement  prompt- 
ly with  her.  The  consideration  of 
these  thino^s  kept  her  from  making 
a  frank  confession,  which  undoubt- 
edly would  have  called  forth  the 
same  thing  from  him.  And  yet  she 
considered  the  incident  of  too  much 
importance  to  herself,  to  the  other 
girls,  and  to  him  to  let  it  pass  as 
a  mere  nothing.  She  was  honestly 
eager  to  have  a  good  influence  on 
all  her  friends  but  her  pride  was 
too  much  for  her  in  this  case.  Clev- 
erness came  more  readily  to  her 
aid  than  the  much  more  trusty 
frankness.  . 

"Does  it  have  that  effect,  too?" 
she  said  glancing  at  the  gate  which 
he  had  rudely  not  opened  and  curv- 
ing her  mouth  into  something  very 
much  like  a  sneer.  The  way  she 
said  it  was  her  first  direct  accusa- 
tion against  him.  Since  he  did  not 
move,  she  took  hold  of  the  gate  and 
attempted  to  open  it.  As  she  ex- 
pected, he  calmly  held  it  shut.  She 
looked  up  at  him  defiantly;  the 
flashing  of  her  eyes  was  visible 
even  in  the  pale  moonlight.  But 
she  lowered  them  quickly  under  his 
penetrating  gaze,  remembering  the 
near-beer,  and  that  possibly  she  had 
no  right  to  be  so  angry  with  him. 

**Look  here,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  anyway?"  he  burst  out 
finally  with  his  self-righteous  air 
very  strong  upon  him. 

He  could  not  have  put  his  ques- 
tion in  better  form  for  Theckla. 
'The  matter  with  me,"  she  thought 
to  herself    and  suddenly    compre- 


hended the  whole  situation.  From 
her  slight  experience,  she  realized 
the  unfortunate  and  unjust,  though 
nevertheless  actual  position  of  an 
erring  woman  in  present  day  so- 
ciety. She  was  thankful  that  she 
had  seen  in  time.  She  could  have 
cried  for  the  inexperienced  boys 
and  girls,  who  were  leading  each 
other  astray  by  foolish  actions, 
which  might  not  always  be  merely 
foolish.  And  she  knew  that  the 
girls  would  be  the  greater  sufferers, 
because  society  expects  a  girl  to  set 
a  standard  instead  of  falling  to  one. 

"Well?"  broke  in  Qaron  with  a 
tone  of  raillery  in  his  voice  which 
was  just  the  fuel  Theckla  needed. 
Here  was  one  of  those  very  self- 
righteous  men,  who  was  attempting 
to  get  rid  of  all  blame  himself  and 
to  throw  some  on  her  for  even 
thinking  badly  of  him.  Very 
calmly  and  surely  she  "made  her 
calculations.  She  had  forgotten  her 
own  petty  wrongs  in  the  unselfish 
feeling  for  her  sex.  She  knew  him 
well  enough  to  know  that  it  would 
take  a  hard  and  subtle  fight  to  make 
him  come  to  his  bigger  self,  but  he 
was  worth  it.  He  himself  had 
thrown  down  a  gauntlet,  which  her 
feminine  pride  decided  to  pick  up. 
She  took  delight  in  the  thought  that 
she  would  conquer  him  with  his 
own  tactics. 

Fortunately  for  Theckla,  she  was 
l)lessed  with  an  unconscious  charm 
and  was  thus  able  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence which  a  less  fortunate  g^rl 
could  never  have  done,  especially 
if  she  had  even  once  been  guilty 
of  the  very  thing  for  which  she  was 
chiding  the  man.  With  a  smile  and  a 
peculiar  tilt  of  her  chin,  she  said,  in 
a  bantering  tone  very  similar  to  his, 
"The  matter  with  mc;  why  is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  mef 

The  intonation  of  the  word  "me," 
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had  an  inference  which,  in  spite  of 
his  nonchalant  air,  made  him  un- 
comfortable. Then,  too,  he  knew 
he  was  acting  unfairly  and  un- 
manly. It  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  he  did  not  care  to  win  this  con- 
test He  much  preferred  to  admit 
that  he  had  been  a  "cad*'  and  ask 
her  to  overlook  it  this  once.  His 
years  of  unyielding  conduct,  how- 
ever, paid  h'm  poorly  now.  In  spite 
of  his  real  desires,  he  heard  himself 
saying  indifferently,  "Well  then,  I 
suppose  it's  all  right." 

His  apparent  indifference  cut 
Theckla  deeply.  She  felt  that  she 
had  lost  her  hold  on  him  and  she 
feared  the  influence  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  wine  suppers  might 
have  on  both  him  and  the  girls. 
She  realized  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing him  admit  his  guilt  on  the  spot, 
if  possible.  He  misinterpreted  her 
silence  and  wished  against  his  bet- 
ter sense  that  she  would  let  the  mat- 
ter pass  until  tomorrow,  when  he 
would,  he  thought,  apologize. 

In  order  to  close  the  matter  for 
the  night,  he  swung  the  gate  open. 
She  stepped  in  with  apparent  meek- 
ness, then  turning  said,  with  sup- 
pressed force :  "Yes,  it's  all  right," 
with  ^  rising  inflection  of  her  voice 
and  going  on  with  low,  penetrating 
tones,  "but  next  time  you  have  en- 
gagements with  me — and  with 
wine,  please  neglect  one  of  them." 
It  had  taken  a  great  effort  to  put 
herself  in  the  same  class  with  wine 
and  her  manner  left  no  doubt  in  his 
nund,  as  to  which  alternative  he 
would  have  to  neglect.  He  was 
^ken  completely  oflF  his  guard.  Her 
flippant  mood  had  left  her  entirely 
and  this  new  one  was  much  more 
^Rerous.  He  realized  that  the 
same  was  up,  and  that  he  had  lost. 
^  seriousness  of  the  escapade, 
which  he  had    tried   to   overlook. 


struck  him  with  new  meaning.  He 
realized  that  he  had  offended  her 
deeply  and  that  she  would  treat  it 
as  no  joke.  He  could  see  before 
him  the  painful  necessity  of  apolo- 
gizing, or  of  losing  her  respect. 
This  last  influence  was  Xoo  strong 
for  his  pride. 

"Why,"  he  answered,  weakly,  "I 
took  just  a  little — ^I  didn't  realize 
— it  was  so  little — it  couldn't  pos- 
sibly—" 

She  cut  him  short.  "It  was  suf- 
ficient at  least  to  make  your  com- 
pany obnoxious  to  me."  She  pur- 
posely ignored  the  other  girls  for 
the  moment. 

"Whew,"  he  gasped,  "you're 
frank  at  any  rate." 

"Why  don't  you  be  frank,  too? 
Yes,  I  drank  near-beer  once  when 
I  was  with  you,  but  you  know  how 
I  regret  it.  Instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  past  conduct,  now, 
you  might  have  prevented  my  fool- 
ishness then.  In  any  case,"  she  con- 
tinued with  a  straight  forward  flash 
of  the  eye,  "from  now  on,  I  be- 
have myself  and  so  do  my  friends." 

"Why  Theckla,  I  didn't— you 
know,  I  didn't—" 

"Yes,"  she  said  bitterly  misun- 
derstanding him,  "I  know  now;  I 
have  learned  a  great  lesson  early: 
A  man  thinks  that  he  may  do  most 
anything,  but  if  a  woman  forgets 
herself  for  one  instant,  she  loses 
her  standing  and  consequently  her 
power  as  an  influence  for  good.  I 
was  terribly  foolish  that  night,  but 
I  thought  you  were  more  gener- 
ous—" 

"Theckla— I—" 

"You  would  never  have  dared  do 
it  tonight,  if  I  had  not  done  it 
once." 

Whether  this  were  so  or  not, 
Claron  had  thoroughly  convinced 
himself  that  she  could  do  nothing 
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very  wrong.  "Theckla,  youVe  mis- 
taken," he  burst  out,  "I  thought 
nothing  of  that.  You  have  done 
nothing — " 

"Then,  if  I  have  done  nothing 
to  merit  it,  why  did  you  insult  me  ?" 
she  asked  quickly. 

Claron  was  asking  himself  the 
same  question  and  could  find  no 
satisfactory  explanation.  He  found 
it  dreadfully  hard,  however,  to  ad- 
mit that  he  had  been  thoughtless, 
and  inconsiderate.  He  was  con- 
scious that  he  cared  more  for  this 
little  girl  than  for  all  the  wine  in 
the  world,  but  he  actually  did  not 
know  how  to  tell  her  what  a  fool  he 
thought  himself. 

Theckla  was  already  thoroughly 
satisfied  for  herself,  but  she  did  not 
think  that  he  had  done  justice  to 
the  other  girls  nor  to  himself.  She 
realized  that  he  still  had  a  hard 
struggle  before  him.  She  tried  to 
start  him  on  the  right  track  by  ask- 
ing gently,  "Is  the  drinking  of  wine 
with  girls,  so  much  more  pleasant 
than  doing  really  proper  things?" 

"Great  Scott,"  he  exclaimed, 
secretly  thanking  her  for  her  tact, 
"You  know  Fd  give  more  for  five 
minutes  with  you  than  a  year  with 
those  girls,  and  all  the  wine  in  the 
country." 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  she  said, 
cutting  short  his  eulogy.  "But, 
don't  you  know,  that  to  insult  any 
girl  is  to  insult  all  girls?  Are 
proper  girls  bores  ?  Do  you  really," 
she  went  on  without  giving  him 
time  to  answer,  "approve  of  girls 
who  drink  wine,  and  especially  with 
boys?" 

"No,  I  don't  as  a  rule,"  he  said 
evasively,  seeing  the  trap  she  was 
setting. 

"Do  you  respect  them  as  much 
when  they  do  it,  even  with  you?" 
she  asked  persistently. 


"No,  I  don't,"  ^  he  admitted 
frankly. 

"Well  then,"  she  said  choosing 
her  words  carefully,  "I  think  it  is 
cowardly  and  beneath  the  honor 
and  manhood  of  any  man  to  help 
any  girl  to  do  a  thing  which  makes 
him  or  anyone  lose  respect  for  her, 
just  as  it  is  weak  and  foolish  of  the 
girl  to  do  it." 

"I  know  it,"  he  said  meekly.  He 
was  repentant  enough  now,  but  she 
wanted  one  more  confession. 

"Doesn't  it  make  you  ashamed 
of  yourself  when  you  encourage  an 
inexperienced  girl  in  doing  injur- 
ious things?  Is  the  pleasure  worth 
the  necessary  sacrifice  to  your,  and 
her  self-respect?"  She  leaned  to- 
ward him,  vibrating  with  the  desire 
to  help  him  permanently  and  went 
on,  "Don't  lose  your  self-respect ; 
a  man  has  deprived  himself  of  one 
of  his  best  frien<ls  when  that  is 
gone.  And  for  that  reason  it  is  a 
crime  for  either  a  girl  or  a  boy  to 
help  the  other  in  losing  it." 

He  was  silenced  completely,  but 
Theckla  went  on  with  a  whimsical 
half , serious  smile,  "You  see  I  have 
lost  my  self-respect  and  know  what 
it  means  to  a  girl." 

Her  wistfulness  killed  the  last 
spark  of  unyielding  stubbornness  in 
him.  He  suddenly  realized  how  un- 
generous his  whole  attitude  toward 
many  thing^,  girls  in  particular  had 
been.  It  was  with  a  sigh  of  true 
relief  and  repentance  that  he  said, 
"Well  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time 
before  I  ever  help  another  girl  to 
be  foolish.  Thank  you  and — won't 
you  please  forgive  me?" 

He  almost  choked  on  the  last 
two  words  and  Theckla  knew  what 
they  had  cost  him.  She  trembled, 
frightened  at  her  own  work  of 
subjugation.  He  put  out  his  hajid 
and  caught  both  of  hers  on  the  old 
board  gate. 
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Woman^s  Opportunities. 

Letter  to  a  Young  Girl  from  her  Uncle 


My  dear  W- 


-,  I  had  hoped 


to  have  a  long  tal|c  with  you  before 
you  returned  home;  but  I  found 
none.  You  will  remember  our  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  east  of 
Kaysville.  I  still  feel  troubled 
when  I  think  of  your  apparent  earur 
estness  as  you  expressed  your  dis- 
satisfaction— I  had  almost  said  your 
bitter  discontent — with  your  lot  as 
a  woman.  I  feel  now  the  spirit  in 
which  you  declared  your  longing 
ioT  the  opportunities  and  freedom 
of  man. 

I  should  have  spoken  then  but  I 
knew  you  were  antagonized  and 
hurt  by  the  remarks  of  the  other 
young  people  present ;  *  so  I  bided 
my  time. 

I  have  no  fear  of  your  throwing 
your  life  away ;  nor  do  I  expect  you 
to  grow  bitter.  But  I  do  fear  that 
you  may  not  truly  appreciate  your 
opportunities  and  life,  thereby  fail- 
ing to  be  your  best ;  my  only  fear 
for  you  is  that  you  may  choose  the 
lesser  good. 

The  greatest  truth  that  has  ever 
taken  possession  of  my  heart  is  that 
God  is  literally  my  Father.  All  the 
enduring  hopes  of  my  soul  spring 
from,  and  live  in  that  conviction.  It 
is  truly  the  source  of  all  "the 
mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men" 
and  women.  And  it  is  no  less 
worthy  and  glorious  to  be  a  daugh- 
ter of  God  than  to  be  a  son. 

Can  you  imagine  Mary,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  being  discon- 
tented with  her  portion  in  life?  Or 
Hannah,  or  Sarah,  or  Lucy  Sm'th, 
the  mothers  of  the  three  great  boy- 
prophets?  Can  you  think  of  your 
own  mother,  or  any  of  the  best 
women  you  know,  rebelling  against 


their  missions  as  wives  and  moth- 
ers? 

Man's  life  is  diflFerent,  but  it  is 
neither  better  nor  richer  than  wom- 
an's. The  lives  of  both  would  lose 
their  meaning  and  glorious  worth 
if  this  difference  were  eradicated. 
All  life — rich,  enduring  life — ^finds 
its  highest  hopes,  its  choicest  op- 
portunities, its  noblest  tasks,  its 
most  heroic  self-denial,  its  godliest 
achievements  in  the  divinely  or- 
dained relations  of  man  and  wom- 
an. I  refer  to  all  the  relations  of 
man  and  woman  in  purity,  as 
friends,  brother  and  sister,  maiden 
and  lover,  husband  and  wife,  cul- 
minating in  the  crowning  glory  of 
fatherhood  and  womanhood. 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  one  of  our  great- 
est scholars,  says: 

"As  a  p«ychologisi,  penetrated  with 
the  growing  sense  of  the  predom- 
inance of  the  heart  over  the  mere  in- 
tellect, I  believe  myself  not  alone  in 
desiring  to  make  a  tender  declaration 
of  being  more  ^nd  more  passionately 
in  love  with  woman  as  I  conceive  she 
came  from  the  hand  of  God.  *  *  ♦ 
We  cannot  conceive  that  the  Holy 
Mother  bemoaned  any  limitations  of 
her  sex,  but  she  has  been  an  object 
of  adoration  all  the  centuries,  because 
she  glorified  womanhood  by  being 
*  *  *  richer  in  love,  pity,  unselfish 
devotion,  and  intuition  than  man.  The 
glorified  Madonna  ideal  shows  us  how 
much  more  whole  and  holy  at  is  to  be 
a  woman  than  to  be  artist,  orator,  pro- 
fessor, or  expert." 

I  share  Dr.  Hall's  fears  in  what 
follows : 

"But  with  all  this  love  and  hunger 
in  my  heart,  I  cannot  help  sharing  in 
the  growing  fear  that  modern  woman, 
at  least  in  more  ways  than  one,  is  in 
danger  of  declining  from  her  orbit; 
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that  she  is  coming  to  lack  confidence 
and  pride  in  her  sex  as  such,  and  is 
just  now  in  danger  of  lapsing  to  man- 
ish  ways,  methods,  ideals,  until  her 
original  divinity  may  be  obscured. 
But  if  our  worship  at  her  shrine  is 
with  a  love  and  adoration  a  little  qual- 
ified and  unsteady,  we  have  a  fixed 
and  abiding  faith  without  which  we 
should  have  no  recourse  against  pes- 
simism for  the  future  of  our  race  that 
she  will  ere  long  evolve  a  sphere  of 
life  and  even  education  which  fits  her 
needs  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than, 
those  of  man  fit  his." 

Ponder  over  these  thoughts  of 
J.  G.  Holland: 

"I  believe  in  women.  I  believe  they 
are  the  sweetest,  purest,  most  un- 
selfish, best  part  of  the  human  race. 
*  *  *  They  do  sing  the  melody  in 
all  human  life,  as  well  as  the  melody 
in  music*    *    *    * 

"There  certainly  are  no  duties  more 
sacred;  none  more  honorable;  none 
more  sweetly  resting  under  the  con- 
stant benediction  of  heaven  than  those 
of  the  mother.  There  is  no  other  be- 
ing who  can  do  so  much  for  a  child 
as  she.  There  is  no  one  else  who  can 
do  so  much  for  a  motherless  child  as  a 
Christian  womafi. 

"They  (children)  come  forth  from 
her  life;  they  are  nursed  in  her  bosom; 
they  live  in  and  upon  her  love. 

"Man  cannot  take  her  place,  and  she 
ca-n  never  leave  it  or  neglect  its  duties 
without  dishonor  to  herself  and  dis- 
aster to  society.    *     *    *    ♦ 

"To  be  charged  with  the  Christian 
nurture    and    training    of    the    rising 

eneration  is  to  hold  the  highest  and 
most  momentous  trust  that  has  ever 
been  placed  in  human  hands.    *    *    * 

"The  safety  of  society — nay,  the 
salvation  of  the  world — is  involved  in 
it.  Nor  Emperor  nor  President  can 
honor  himself  more  than  by  honoring 
the  woman  who  does  her  duty  to  the 
young  and  neither  has  the  power  to 
confer  an  office  of  greater  dignity  than 
that  with  which  God  crowns  every 
Christian  mother. 

"I  know  there  are  trials  sad  and 
terrible,  in  the  lot  of  woman,  ♦  ♦  * 
but  not  in  this  direction"  [with  re- 
fusal or  neglect  of  her  special  mission 


as  wife  and  mother]  "lies  her  remedy: 
not  in  this  direction  lies  her  eleva- 
tion.   ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"The  woman  who  trains  her  family 
and  rules  her  household  well,  fills  and 
honors  the  highest  office  the  world 
has  for  her;  afixd  whenever  a  wife  and 
mother  steps  out  of  such  a  place  she 
steps  down  even  though  her  steps  lead 
to  a  throne.  Nay,  all  the  steps  that 
woman  takes,  ♦  ♦  ♦  without  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  her  high- 
est office  is  that  of  presiding  over  a 
family;  all  the  steps  that  she  takes 
*  *  *  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
something  better  and  higher  than 
home  with  its  trusts  and  duties,  are 
downward  steps,  thronged  with  mis- 
chief to  her  and  disaster  to  the  future 
of  society."* 


Now,    W- 


-,    my    love    and 


hopes  for  you  are  like  the  hopes  of 
a  JFather  for  his  own  child.  Your 
success,  your  happiness,  your  ex- 
altation depend  on  your  appreciat- 
'  ing  your  own  life  with  all  its  oppor- 
tunities and  burdens,  its  joys  and 
sorrows.  In  that  way  only  may  we 
"turn  to  gold  the  dust  of  daily  hap- 
penings." Whatever  comes  our 
way  in  life  has  some  lesson  if  we 
but  have  the  vision  to  see,  and  the 
heart  to  feel,  and  the  soul  to  live 
true  to  our  inspired  ideals. 

I  pray  that  you  may  realize  that 
you  are  God's  child  and  Christ's 
sister ;  enter  into  your  kinship  with 
them.  And  in  gladness  and  lovine: 
self-denial  serve  the  Father's  chil- 
dren wherever  you  may.  But  re- 
member that  your  first  and  highest 
service  is  in  motherhood. 

I  share  your  joy  in  your  success- 
ful work  as  a  teacher.    Be  assured 
of  my  abiding   interest  and  confi- 
dence in  you,  and  my  love  for  you. 
As  ever, 
Newel. 


♦"The  Social  Undertow"  in  "Plain 
Talks." 
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"Ask  and  Ye  Shall  Receive." 

By  Z.  A.  J. 


The  afternoon  meeting  had  been 
dismissed  and  the  people  were  hur- 
ling out,  anxious  to  get  to  their 
dinners  for  it  was  fast  day.  Among 
the  first  to  leave  the  building  was 
David  Fulton,  a  tall  well  built  young 
man,  who  started  at  once  toward  the 
gate  but  was  arrested  by  someone 
calling  his  name. 

"Brother  Fulton! 

The  young  man  stopped  and 
tamed  to  the  speaker. 

"The  bishop  wishes  to  speak  to 
you.    Will  you  wait  for  him?" 

"All  right.  I'll  wait."  Answered 
David  and  sat  down  on  the  step. 

Presently  Bishop  Harmon  came 
out  of  the  house.  When  David  saw 
him  he  rose  quickly  and  offered  his 
hand.  The  older  man  grasped  it 
warmly  and  dropped  his  left  hand 
on  the  other's  shoulder. 

"I  thought  we  would  walk  home 
together,  brother,"  he  said,  "I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

"Certainly,"  David  answered 
heartily,  but  with  a  little  misgiving 
in  his  heart.  What  could  the  Bishop 
have  to  talk  about?  He  wasn't 
seeking  a  position  in  the  ward,  and 
he  hoped  he  wouldn't  be  asked  to 
go  teaching. 

When  they  had  separated  them- 
selves from  the  crowd  the  Bishop 
opened  his  subject  abruptly  as  was 
his  wont. 

"David,  you're  getting  along 
pretty  well  aren't  you?  I  believe 
you  had  as  good  a  crop  as  any  one 
in  the  neighborhood  ?" 

David  looked  at  him  curiously 
and  began  cautiously. 

"Well,  yes.  My  crop  was  pretty 
good,  but  you  see  so  much  went  for 
machinery  and  horses  and  debts  that 
there  isn't  much  left  to  live  on." 


Bishop  Harmon  went  on,  quite  as 
if  he  hadn't  heard  a  word. 

/'It  seems  to  me  that  you  owe  a 
thank-offering  tq  God  for  your 
prosperity.  If  you  should  get  a  call 
would  you  go  on  a  mission  ?" . 

"Go  on  a  mission  I"  David  stopped 
and  stared  in  astonishment.  "Surely 
you  don't  mean  it !  Why,  I  couldn't 
preach  a  sermon  to  save  my  life  and, 
anyway,  I  haven't  the  money,  I've  a 
family  to  keep  and — O  pshaw,  I 
couldn't  think  of  it!"  He  spoke 
decidedly. 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  preach  a 
sermon  ?" 

"No,  but  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  if  I 
did  try.  You  see,  Bishop,  religion 
isn't  much  in  my  line,  I  am  more 
used  to  working  at  something  real 
and  tangible.  All  religion  is  about 
alike,  a  conglomeration  of  myths 
and  superstition,  no  place  for  a  man 
to  take  hold.  I  suppose  it  is  a  good 
thing  in  a  community  to  make  peo- 
ple think  they  are  doing  something. 
I  like  to  hear  some  men  preach. 
Brother  Palmer  for  instance,  he  has 
such  a  fine  way  of  saying  things, 
sort  of  cheers  one  up  you  know, 
but  as  for  trying  it  myself, — well 
there  are  so  many  others.  Bishop, 
ask  some  one  else." 

"Why,  David,"  said  the  Bishop 
shaking  his  head,  "I  am  surprised  to 
find  that  you  entertain  such  views 
on  religion.  Are  you  sure  you  have 
investigated  this  thing  thoroughly? 
I  firfd  a  number  of  things  which  art 
neither  myths  nor  superstition,  and 
I  think  you  will  too  if  you  give  it  a 
careful  study.  Yes,  I  think  you 
need  to  prepare  for  a  mission." 

"No  use,  Bishop  Harmon.' 
David  spoke  seriously,  I  couldn't 
go  if  I  wanted  to." 

"You  talk  the  matter  over  with 
vour  wife,  I  am  sure  she  would  like 
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you  to  go,  and  would  sacrifice  a 
-great  deal  to  help  you/* 

"But  I  cannot  set  myself  up  as  k 
preacher  of  a  religion  of  which  I 
hardly  know  the  first  principle.  How 
can  I  convert  anyone  to  that  which 
I  do  not  believe  myself?"  Davia 
was  very  much  in  earnest  now.  "I 
was  bom  and  raised  in  the  Mormon 
Church,  but  my  parents  never 
taught  me  much  about  the  religion, 
and  though  I  have  always  gone  to 
the  meetings  it  was  more  to  pass  the 
time  away  than  from  a  real  inter- 
est in  the  service.  I  never  seem  to 
get  much  out  of  the  preaching;  in 
fact,  I  never  look  for  much.  1 
can't  understand  why  you  thought 
o^  me  as  a  missionary,  I  am  sure  it 
has  never  occurred  to  me." 

"Do  you  not,  then,  believe  that  the 
Gospel  is  true?"  asked  Bishop  Hai 
mon  sadly. 

"I  don't  know.  But  I  can  see  no 
more  in  this  special  'brand*  of  re- 
ligion than  in  others.  I  believe  that 
so  long  as  one  lives  a  good,  clean, 
moral  life,  obeying  conscience,  and 
doing  right  as  'God  gives  him  to  see 
the  right,'  that  it  makes  very  little 
difference  which  church  he  belongs 
to  or  whether  he  belongs  to  any  at 
all." 

"David,  the  cause  of  your  state 
of  mind  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  you 
yourself  said,  you  have  never 
looked  for  much.'  You  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  husks  lying  in  the 
path  and  have  never  stopped  to 
look  for  the  grain  hidden  beneath. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  search, 
for  God  needs  good,  clean-lived 
men,  as  I  believe  you  are,  to  help  in 
His  work.  Oh  David,  won't  you  do 
as  I  ask?  Go  home  and  think  the 
matter  over  seriously  and  let  me 
know  your  decision." 

They  had  reached  the  Bishop's 
Cfate  and  stood,  now,  beside  it.  The 
Bishop's  hand  was  on  David's  shoul- 


der and  he  was  gazing  earnestly 
into  his  face. 

"But  even  if  I  believed  I  wouldn't 
choose  that  way  of  expressing  iny 
religion,"  said  David,  looking  away 
and  refusing  to  meet  the  older  man's 
eyes.  "Fm  no  preacher  and  never 
will  be."    And  the  Bishop  answered, 

"  'Ye  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I 
have  chosen  you  and  ordained  you.' 
Promise  me  you  will  do  as  I  say. 
Think  about  it  and — ^pray  about  it. 
Will  you  pray  about  it,  David?" 

"I  will  think  about  it,"  the  young 
man  said,  and  walked  slowly  home- 
ward. 

4c  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  Fulton  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Church  but  he  really  knew 
very  little  of  the  fundamentsil  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.  His  parents, 
if  they  had  been  asked  if  the  Gospel 
were  true  would  have  answered, 
"Yes!"  very  emphatically,  but,  like 
many  others,  they  had  allowed 
themselves  to  drift  easily  along  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  teach  their  only 
child  the  g^eat  truths  for  which  they 
had  suffered  and  been  driven  from 
their  homes  in  tlie  early  days  of 
their  life,  those  special  doctrines 
which  make  Mormonism  dearer  to 
the  hearts  than  all  the  worldly  treas- 
ures one  might  possess.  So  David 
had  grown  to  manhood  without 
gaining,  for  himself,  a  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  kingdom.  His  was  by 
nature,  a  clean,  moral  character, 
honest  and  industrious,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  so  long  as  this  was  true, 
there  was  no  need  of  any  particular 
religion. 

His  wife  was  very  different. 
Deeply  religious,  both  by  nature 
and  training,  she  was  always  seek- 
ing some  means  to  satisfy  the  long- 
ing in  her  heart  to  be  nearer  her 
God,  to  give  a  life  of  service  to 
Him.  David's  pure,  moral  character 
had  won  her  love  and  respect,  and 
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not  until  after  their  marriage  did 
she  discover  his  lack  of  faith  in  the 
Gospel  of  their  fathers.  This  was 
a  great  sorrow  to  her,  but,  after  sev- 
eral futile  attempts  to  bring  him  by 
argument  to  believe  as  she  did,  she 
had  given  up  talking  to  him  of  re- 
ligion, although  she  had  by  no 
means  given  up  hope  that  he  would 
one  day  see  as  she  did. 

"I  can't  talk  him  into  it,  she  said 
to  herself,  "but  I'll  find  some  way 
yet."  And  so  she  prayed  each  night 
and  morning  that  faith  might  enter 
her  husband's  heart.  And  while  she 
prayed  she  worked  and  planned 
and  taught  her  little  ones  the  pre- 
cious truths  as  her  mother  had 
taught  them  to  her.  And  thus  hop- 
ing, working,  praying,  she  had 
passed  th^  time  away,  and  now  their 
oldest  child  was  ten  years  of  age. 
and  still  in  his  father's  heart  there 
seemed  no  change. 

But  David  was  not  satisfied ;  deep 
in  his  heart  there  was  that  restless 
Wing,  that  longing  for  something 
better,  which  every  soul,  no  matter 
how  degraded  it  may  become,  feels. 
In  the  deep,  dark  stillness  of  the 
night,  when  all  the  shams  and  follies 
of  life  are  put  away,  it  comes,  and 
the  spirit  reaches  outward  and  up- 
ward, striving  to  grasp  spme  helping 
hand  to  pull  him  from  the  piire  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  And  God  ex- 
tends a  hand  to  all  who  reach. 
Some  grasps  it  and  are  brought 
safely  into  the  light  they  seek. 
Others  hesitate,  the  daylight  comes, 
and  they  are  lost. 

And  David  was  still  struggling  in 
the  darkness,  but  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Gospel  was  the  Fath- 
er's hand  extended  to  help  him. 

//. 

When  David  reached  home  his 
wife  met  him  at  the  door. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  meeting?" 
she  asked.    "I  wish  I  could  have 


gone,  but  baby  is  so  cross.    -  Who 
spoke  today?" 

"Brother  Rich.  Yes,  it  was  all 
right,  on  a  par  with  most  of  them." 

"Tell  me  what  he  talked  about. 
I  haven't  been  to  meeting  for  a 
month,  it  is  too  cold  to  taJcc  baby 
out  so  far." 

"Well— er— to  tell  the  truth, 
Essie,  I  didn't  listen  much.  I — I 
guess  I  dozed  a  little.  But  you've 
heard  him  preach,  and  this  was 
pretty  much  the  same."  He  laughed 
to  hide  his  embarassment,  and  Essie 
laughed,  too,  but  it  was  forced. 

After  they  were  seated  at  dinner 
David  broached  the  subject  which 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"I    walked    home    with    Bishop 
Harmon  today,"  he  began.     "He 
gave  me  quite  a  surprise." 
.   Essie  looked  up  quickly.    "A  sur- 
prise!   What  was  it?" 

David  passed  little  Amy  her  plate 
then  prepared  his  own  before  an- 
swering. When  he  did  speak  his 
tone  was  sarcastic. 

"He  only  asked  me  to  go  on  a 
missioiL*' 

"A  mission !  Oh  David  you  didn't 
refuse?* 

"Then  you  quite  agree  with  me 
that  I  should  have  refused?"  laugh- 
ingly. 

"Indeed,  I  do  not!"  she  cried,  em- 
phatically. "You  didn't  refuse,  did 
you?    I'm  sure  you  didn't." 

"Well,  I  told  him  I  couldn't  go  if 
I  wanted  to  and  would — " 

"Oh  baby  you  are  spilling  your 
milk!'  Essie  quickly  interrupted. 
She  guessed  what  was  coming,  and 
not  for  worlds  would  she  have 
Rulon  hear  his  father  say  that  he 
wouldn't  go  if  he  could.  So  David's 
sentence  was  not  finished  and  his 
wife  led  the  conversation  to  other 
subjects.  But  in  the  evening  when 
they  sat  alone  by  the  fire  she  took 
up  the  conversation  just  where  it 
had  been  dropped  at  dinner. 
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"You  didn't  tell  Bishop  Harmon 
you  wouldn't  go,  did  you,  David?" 

"No,  I  only  said,  Til  think  about 
it,'  and  I'm  keeping  that  promise  I 
assure  you,"  answered  David, 
laughing  nervously..  And  the  Bish- 
op's words  came  back  to  him. 
"Will  you  pray  about  it,  David?" 
and  almost  simultaneously  his  wife 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "Ask  God  to 
help  you,  oh  David,  don't  decide 
this  at  once,  think  what  it  means  to 
you — to  me — to  all  of  us.  If  this 
Gospel  is  true  it  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  world,  more  than  life  itself. 
It  is  life — ^life  eternal.  I  would 
sacrifice  anything  that  you  might  see 
this  as  I  do,  your  indiflFerence  has 
been  the  one  very  dark  spot  in  my 
!ife." 

"But  Essie,"  he  attempted  to 
speak  lightly,  "would  you  have  me 
feign  an  interest  and  a  belief  I  do 
not  feel?  I  really  cannot  see  any- 
thing in  this  'Mormon'  Gospel  to 
make  it  better  than  others." 

"Then  why  do  you  claim  to  be  a 
Mormon?" 

"Well,  I  was  bom  in  the  Church 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
change  to  another.  Mormonism  is 
all  right,  but  if  my  parents  had  be- 
longed to  another  sect  I  would  re- 
main with  them  for  the  same  rea- 
son." 

"Will  you  never  think  for  your- 
self? Oh  David,  is  not  the  uniting 
of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and 
child,  for  all  eternity,  worth  any- 
thing to  you?"  She  stood  before 
him  and  looked  straight  into  his 
face.  As  she  spoke,  their  eyes  met, 
and  all  his  love  for  her  surged  up  in 
his  heart.  He  threw  his  arms  about 
her  and  held  her  close. 

"Yes,  dearest,"  he  whispered, 
"that  would  be  worth  more  than 
words  can  tell.  If  I  only  knew  it 
was  true !  But  I  cannot  believe  that 
our  Church  alone  holds  the  keys  to 
that  blessing.** 


"You  believe  in  a  Creator,  a  Su- 
preme Being  who  placed  us  here  and 
who  watches  over  us  and  rewards  or 
punishes  according  to  our  deeds 
here?" 

"Of  course  I  believe  all  that. 
Every  Christian  does." 

"Does  it  seem  reasonable  to  you 
that  God  would  place  His  children 
here  on  the  earth,  and  then  leave 
them  to  find  for  themselves  the  way 
back  into  His  presence,  with  no  sure 
plan  for  their  salvation?"  She  re- 
moved his  arms  from  about  her  and 
sat  back  in  her  chair,  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  moment. 

"But  He  gave  us  the  Bible  for  a 
guide,  there  is  a  plan  there  good 
enough  for  anybody." 

"If  there  was  a  plain  and  perfect 
plan  of  salvation  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
so  many  different  interpretations  of 
it?  There  are  a  g^eat  many  Chris- 
tian sects  who  take  the  Bible  for  a 
guide.  Which  has  the  correct  plan  ? 
The  Bible  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  men,  has  been  translated 
from  a  dead  language,  revised  and 
parts  left  out,  until  who  can  say  we 
have  a  correct  version?" 

"WelMf  I  admit  all  that,  it  dosen't 
prove  that  our  plan  is  right."  He 
had  never  given  the  subject  much 
thought  and  wishing  to  avoid  an 
argument  in  which  he  was  sure  to 
get  the  worst  of  it  he  rose.  "Well,  I 
will  fix  the  kitchen  fire  and  then 
I  am  ready  for  bed.    Are  you  ?" 

"I  will  come  in  a  little  while,"  she 
answered  and  he  left  the  room. 

Essie  sat  staring  into  the  fire  for 
several  moments  and  then  she  silent- 
ly slipped  to  her  knees  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  arms. 

"Oh,  will  he  never  understand?" 
she  sobbed  in  anguish.  "I  know  I 
am  right,  but  he  will  not  let  mi. 
explain,  he  will  not  listen  or  try  to 
believe.  But  /  must  convince  him! 
I  who  love  him  most.    It  is  my  duty. 
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and,  with  the  help  of  Him  who  an- 
swers all  who  call,  I  will  do  it" 

Then  she  prayed  long  and  silently 
for  divine  aid  in  this  her  greatest 
trouble.  And  when  she  finally  rose 
and  went  to  bed  David  pretended 
to  be  asleep,  he  did  not  want  to  talk 
any  more  on  the  subject.  Some- 
thing whispered  that  she  was  right 
but  he  hated  to  give  up. 

"If  all  this  is  true  and  there  is 
really  so  much  to  our  religion,  why 
didn't  father  and  mother  teach  me 
the  value  of  it?  Surely  they  should 
know,  if  anybody  does,  they  have 
suflfered  and  sacrificed  enough  for 

(to  be 


the  Gospel's  sake.  There  can't  be 
so  much  in  it  as  some  people  think 
or  they  would  have  taught  me  more 
of  its  principles."  And  thus  David 
Fulton  tried  to  quiet  his  doubts 

Similar  thoughts  were  running 
through  Essie's  mind  as  she  lay  in 
the  silent  darkness. 

"Surely  his  parents  know  the  Gos- 
pel is  true.  I  wonder  why  they  are 
so  indifferent  and  careless.  His 
father  could  help  me  if  he  would. 
But  God  has  never  failed  me  in  time 
of  need,  and  I  know  He  will  show 
me  a  way."  With  these  comforting 
reflections  she  fell  asleep. 

CONTINUED.) 


Representative  Operas. 

(Continued  from  page  205.) 


the  ruling  spirit  in  Italian  music  of 
that  period  and  undoubtedly  had 
serious  affect  on  Handel.  It  took 
the  latter  but  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, to  learn  all  that  Italy  could 
teach  him.  What  he  needed  was 
something  of  the  Italian  suavity 
and  grace  to  temper  his  German 
power  and  sturdiness. 

He  went  to  London  in  1710 
where  his  tremendous  success 
brought  him  many  jealous  enemies. 
One  of  them  succeeded  so  well  in 
his  plots  against  Handel  that  in 
1741  after  the  production  of  his 
"Deidainia"  Handel  sank  under 
bankruptcy  and  an  attack  of  paral- 
ysis. From  that  time  on  he  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  the  oratorios  which 
have  made  him  so  famous.  Al- 
though the  beauties  of  Handel's 
operas  are  almost  supernal  yet  he 
cannot  be  called  a  revolutionist  in 
music.  He  was  content  to  perfect 
to  the  highest  possible  point  the 
forms  set  by  his  predecessors.  The 
established  form  for  opera  in  his 


day  was  "a  string  of  airs  connected 
by  recitative,  with  an  occasional 
duet,  and  a  chorus  to  bring  down 
tfie. curtain  at  the  end.  The  airs 
were  as  a  rule  fully  accompanied. 
Strings,  hautboys,  and  bassoons 
formed  the  ground-work  of  the 
orchestra  while  for  distinctive  col- 
oring, or  sonority,  the  cfbmposer 
used  flutes,  horns,  harps,  trumpets 
and  for  special  effects  of  nature  he 
would  call  in  the  assistance  of  in- 
struments such  as  the  viola  da 
gamba,  violetta  marina,  coronetta, 
and  theorbo."  Handel  was  capable 
of  breathing  so  much  life  into  the 
old  opera  forms  that  even  today  his 
operas  are  considered  marvelously 
beautiful  by  connoiseurs.  How- 
ever, his  successors  in  the  same  line 
of  work  were  entirely  lacking  in  bis 
genius  and  under  their  dominance 
the  old  school  was  falling  into  de- 
cay. There  was  soon  to  appear  a 
man  who  would  sweep  all  rubbish 
from  the  boards  and  make  sincerity 
and  truth  the  guide  in  opera. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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Address  all  communications  in  this  depaitmcnt  to  Quettioo  Box 
33  Bishop's  Building, 


Why  do  we  follow  the  customs  of 
using  eggs  for  Easter?  Where  did 
the  custom  first  originate,  and  why  do 
we  color  them? — Mayme. 

As  Easter  is  the  festival  of  the  res- 
urrection   of    Jesus    Christ,    the    ex- 
changing of  eggs  is  a  symbol  of  res- 
urrection or  the  renewal  of  life,  and 
the  revivification  of  nature.  The  "Feast 
of  Eggs"  is  usually  emblematic  of  the 
resurrection   and  a   future   life.      On 
Easter  day  the  people  always  saluted 
each  other  with  a  kiss  and  the  salu- 
tion:     **He  is  risen."  '  To  which  the 
reply    was:      "He    is    risen    indeed." 
Many  of  the  Easter  observances  are 
of  Pagan  origin.    The  goddess  Ostara 
or   Eastre,   seems   to   have   been   the 
personification  of  the  morning  or  east, 
and  also  of  the  opening  year  or  spring. 
Way   back   in   the    early   centuries 
various  customs  were  celebrated   on 
Easter — the  festivities  lasting  eight  days. 
After  the  11th  century,  it  was  limited 
to  three,  and  later  to  two  days.-  This 
was  a  favorite   time   for   performing 
the   rite   of  baptism,   alms  were   dis- 
pensed  to  the   poor  and   needy,  and 
slaves  received  their  freedom  at  this 
time.     The    most    characteristic    rite 
and    the    one    most    widely    followed 
through    the    centuries,   was   the    ex- 
changing of  Easter  eggs.    They  were 
usually  stained  of  various  colors  with 
dye-woods  or  herbs,   and   sometimes 
used    as    amulets,    sometimes    eaten. 
Games  were  also  played  by  striking 
them    together.      In    some    moorland 
parts  of  Scotland  it  used  to  be   the 
custom  for  young  people  to  go  out 
early  on  "Pasch  Sunday"  and  search 
for  wild  fowls'  eggs  for  breakfast,  and 
it  was  considered  very  lucky  to  find 
them.    We  are  told  that  the  Persians, 
when   they  keep   the   festival  of   the 
solar  new  year,  in   March,   mutually 
present  each  other  with  colored  eggs. 
I    am    unable    to    give    anything    au- 
thentic as  to  why  the  eggs  are  col- 
ored; but  one  is  led  to  think  that  the 
custom  as  quite  true  to  nature.    In  the 
spring  we  have  the  beautiful  colorings 
of  the  flowers,  trees,  grass,  birds,  but- 
terflies with  varied  colored  wings.  All 
nature  has  put  off  the  white  robes  of 


winter,  and  come  out  in  beautiful  col- 
ored garb,  to  a  newness  of  life. 

"Jennie."— The  hymn  "Somctime- 
Somewhere,"  was  written  by  Ophelia 
G.    Browning. 

"A.  B.  H.  G."— You  can  have  the 
mole  removed  by  a  reputable  physi- 
cian who  understands  how,  or  in  the 
X-Ray  Laboratory.  Do  not  tamper 
with  moles  yourself.  2.  Open  the  bo.\ 
of  candy  at  any  time  most  favorable 
to  3-our  friends  and  yourself. 

"V.  A.  L."— The  following  arc  all 
good  recitation  books:  "ClarVs 
Handbook  of  Best  Readings,"  price, 
$1.25;  "Shoemaker's  Best  Things  from 
Best  Authors,"  price  $1.50.  Standard 
Elocution,  $1.50.  "Scrap  Book  Reci- 
tation Series,"  published  by  Dcnnison 
and  Co.,  Chicago.  This  series  comes 
in  small,  paper  covered  books,  prict 
30  cents  each.  2.  You  can  get  the 
poems  mentioned,  at  the  Deseret 
News  or  Sunday  School  Union  Book 
Stores,  Salt  Lake  City.  They  can 
he  sent  C.  O.  D. 

"E.  A.  O." — 1.  To  clean  your  while 
kid  shoes,  use  "Grifiin  Glace  Kid 
Cream,"  or  gasoline,  or,  soap  and 
water  if  you  have  the  wash  kid  shoes. 
Dampen  a  cloth,  rub  on  some  white 
soap  and  rub  the  shoes  lightly,  after 
which  use  a,  clean  cloth  to  polish.  2. 
To  clean  Panama  hats,  apply  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  with  a  flannel  cloth.  Re- 
peat if  necessary.  Or,  make  a  suds  of 
white  soap  and  water  and  rub  the  hat 
with  a  nail  brush  insidfe  and  oat. 
When  clean,  rinse  in  clear  water,  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  wash 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  a  qrart  of 
water.  Then  rinse  weH  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to  which  has  been  added  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  glycerine.  "  Lay  on 
a  thick  towel  in  the  sun  to  dry.  As  it 
drys,  pat  into  shape,  turning  it  over 
to  dry  evenly.  Or,  scrub  vigorously 
with  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice  and 
water.  Rinse  in  clear  water  and  treat 
in  same  manner  as  given  above. 
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By  S,  A,  Rintoul. 


CORSET  COVtR  YOKE. 

Ch  8,  join  in  ring  with  si  make  16 
d  in  ring,  join  with  si  2nd  round:  Ch 
6,  miss  1  d,  ht  in  next,  ch  3,  miss  1, 
ht  in  next,  repeat  round;  making  8  ht 
and  8  spaces.  3rd  round :  Ch  3,  6  t  to 
each  space  with  2  ch  between.  Ch  3, 
join  with  si  4th  round:  T  in  each  t, 
with  3  ch  between.  5th  round:  Ch  3, 
cluster  5  t  in  6  t,  ch  5,  t  in  space,  ch  5, 
repeat  round.  Make  20  wheels,  or 
enough  for  desired  length.  To  join : 
(begin  under  point  of  5  cluster),  ch 
8,  *  tt  in  1st  space,  dt  in  next,  ch  8,  t 
in  next,  ch  5,  d  in  same  space,  ch  5,  d 
in  next,  ch  5,  t  in  same,  ch  8,  dt  in 
next,  tt  in  next,  d  tt  (thread  over  4 
times)  under  next  point,  dtt  under 
point  in  next  wheel,  repeat  from  * 
joining  each  wheel.  When  last  dtt  of 
last  wheel  is  made,  clk5,  turn,  1  d  in 
dt,  ch  8,  d  in  next  5  ch,  ch  5,  d  in  next, 
ch  5,  d  in  next,  ch  8,  d  in  dt,  ch  3,  d  in 
next  dt,  repeat  acros,  d  in  last  dt,  ch 


2,  ht  in  next  st.  ch  10,  turn,  tt  in  ring 
and  t  in  5  ch,  ch  5  d  in  same  loop,  ch  5, 
d  in  next,  ch  5,  t  in  same  and  tt  in  next. 
ring,  ch  5,  dt  in  same  ring  ch  5,  tt  in 
ring  and  t  in  next  5  ch,  repeat  across 
ending  with  dt  in  last  ring,  ch  6,  turn. 
2  dt  in  space,  ch  3,  2  dt  in  next.  Re- 
peat across,  ending  with  dt  in  Sth  st 
of  10  ch.  Ch  4,  turn.  D  in  1st  space, 
ch  6,  d  in  next,  ch  4,  d  in  next,  ch  4 
d  in  next,  ch  4,  d  in  next,  ch  6,  d 
in  next.  Repeat  across.  Ch  4,  turn. 
(Scallop)  dt  in  6  ch,  leaving  last  loop 
on  hook,  another  dt,  thread  through 
both  together,  ch  4,  2  dt  like  first,  ch 
4,  2  dt,  ch  4,  d  in  d,  ch  4  d  in  d,  ch  4, 
2  dt,  in  next  6  ch,  repeat  across.  Ch 
1,  turn.  Finish  edge  with  4  d  to  each 
4  spaces  in  scallops,  with  3  ch  between 
each  4  d.  Lower  edge:  2  ht  to  each 
space  until  last  space  before  the  one 
that  had  the  dtt,  in  this  make  1  ht. 
'1  bread  over  hook  twice,  hook  in  space 
with  dtt,  thread  under  and  through 
first  st,  hook  through  same  space  of 
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next  scallop,  crochet  off  as  dt,  leav- 
ing last  loop  on  hook,  t  in  next  space 
thread  through  all  together.  Ch  3, 
repeat  across,  and  ends  in  proportion. 
Finish  edge  with  4  ht  to  each  space 
and  picot  every  8th  st.  Where  scal- 
lops nveet  leave  last  st  of  3  ht  on  hook 
and  thread  through  all  together. 

EDGING   FOR   CENTER  PIECE. 

Ch  30,  1  d  in  10th  st  from  hook,  ch 
5,  miss  3,  1  d  in  next,  repeat  once 
more,  ch  5,  miss  3.  7  t  in  next  7  sts, 
ch  3,  t  in  end  of  c<ti,  ch  8,  turn.  2nd 
row:  T  in  first  t,  ch  3,  miss  1  st,  2  t 
in  (or  under)  next  2  sts  and  5  t  in 
first  5  t,  ch  5,  d  in  first  loop;  repeat  3 
more  times.  Ch  8,  turn,  3rd  row:  D 
in  first  loop,  ch  5,  d  in  next;  2  more 
times.  Ch  5,  miss  2  t,  5  t  in  next  5  t 
and  2  t  in  first  2  sts.  Ch  3,  t  in  next 
t,  ch  8,  turn.  4th  row:  T  in  ,first  t, 
ch  3,  2  t  in  loop  and  5  t  in  first  5  t, 
ch  5,  d  in  loop;  4  more  times.  Ch  8, 
turn,  ,5th  row:  D  in  first  loop,  ch  5, 
d  in  next  loop,  ch  5,  4  t  in  next  loop 
and  4  t  in  next  loop,  ch  5,  d  in  next 
loop,  ch  5,  miss  2  t,  5  t  in  next  5  t 
and  2  t  in  space,  ch  3,  t  in  t,  ch  8,  turn. 
6th  row:  .T  in  t,  ch  3,  2  t  in  space  and 
5  t  in  first  5  t,  ch  5,  d  in  loop,  ch  5, 

4  t  in  next  loop,  ch  5,  4  t  in  next  5  ch" 
loop,  ch  5,  d  in  next  loop,  ch  5,  d  in 
next,  ch  8,  turn.  7th  row:  D  in  1st 
loop,  ch  5  d  in  next,  ch  5,  4  t  in  next, 
ch  3,  4  t  in  same  loop,  ch  5,  d  in  next, 
ch  5,  2  t  in  3  ch  loop  and  5  t  in  1st 

5  t,  ch  2,  in  t,  ch  8,  turn.  8th  row: 
T  in  t,  ch  2,  miss  2  t,  5  t  in  next  5  t 
and  2  t  in  loop,  ch  5,  d  in  next  loop; 
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4  more  times,  ch  S,  turn.  9th  row: 
D  in  1st  loop,  ch  5,  d  in  next  loop;  2 
more  times.  Ch  5,  2  t  in  loop,  and  5 
t  in  1st  5  t,  ch  2,  t  in  last  t,  ch  8,  turn. 
10th  row:  T  in  t,  ch  2,  miss  2  t,  5  t 
in  next  5  t,  and  2  t  in  loop,  ch  5,  d 
in  next  loop;  3  more  times.  Ch  8, 
turn.  11th  row:  D  in  1st  loop,  ch  5, 
repeat  twice  more.    Ch  5,  2  t  in  loop, 

5  t  in  1st  5  t,  ch  2,  t  in  last  t,  ch  8, 
turn.  Repeat  from  1st  row,  desired 
length.  Top  edge,  1st  row:  5  d  in 
each  space.  2nd  row:  Ch  1,  t  in  d, 
ch  1,  miss  1  d,  t  in  next  d,  repeat 
whole  length.  3rd  row:  2  d  in  each 
1  ch,  and  picot  every  6th  st.  Finish 
bottom  edge  with  4  d  to  each  straight 
space,  and  12  d  to  each  loop,  picot 
at  center  of  each  loop. 

Ch  8,  in  3rd  st  from  hook  1  t,  ch  3, 
miss  1,  1  d  in  next,  ch  3,  miss  1,  1  d, 
ch  3,  turn.  2nd  row:  D  in  1st  loop,  ch 
3,  d  in  next,  ch  3,  t  in  t  and  t  in  next 
St.  Ch  3,  turn,  3rd  row:  *  T  in  t,  ch 
3,  d  in  loop,  ch  3,  dt  in  next,  (leaving 
last  st  on  hook)  dt  in  next  and  thread 
through  all.  Ch  4,  turn,  4th  row:  D 
in  3  ch,  ch  3,  t  in  t  and  t  in  next  st, 
ch  3,  turn,  5th  row:  T  in  t,  ch  3,  d 
in  3  ch,  and  dt  at  point  of  dts,  ch  2, 
dt  in  same  st;  9  more  times  join  to  3 
ch  with  d.  Ch  3,^ turn,  6th  row:  (going 
back  around  (scallop)  1  d  between 
each  dt  with  3  ch  between  each  d.  en 
3,  d  in  3  ch  loop,  ch  3,  t  in  t,  and  t  in 
next  st,  ch  3,  turn.  7th  row:  T  in 
t  ch  3,  d  in  loop,  ch  3,  d  in  next,  ch  5, 
turn.  8th  row:  D  in  first  loop,  ch  3. 
t  in  t  and  t  in  next  st,  ch  3.  Turn,  9th 
row:     Repeat  from  ♦. 
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Nutritious  Food  at  Moderate  Cost. 


By  a  City  Housewife, 


DINNER  MENUS  FOR  ONE  WEEK. 

Sunday, 
Grape  Fruit 
Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Kippered  Salmon 

Saratoga  Chips  (homemade) 
Caramel  Cake 

Monday. 

Round  Steak  (pounded  with  flour) 
Bread  and  Brown  Gravy 

Creamed  Onions 
Orange  Marmalade  Cake 

Tuesday, 

Beef  Hash  Baked  Corn 

Peach  Cobbler  Cream 

Wednesday. 

Steamed  Halibut      Hollandaise  Sauce 
Scalloped  Potatoes 
Fruit  Salad  Whipped  Cream     ' 

Thursday. 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup 
Creamed  Halibut  Corn  Fritters 

Bottled  Apricots 

Friday, 

Macaroni  and  Cheese 
Buttered  Parsnips 
Date  Pudding  Caramel  Sauce 

Saturday, 

Roast  Beef  Potatoes  Baked  with  Meat 

Pickles  Cranberry  Jelly 

Grape  Juice  Chocolate  Cake 

Food  Purchased  for  One  Week. 

Round  Steak,  20  cents;  Roast,  55 
cents;  Halibut,  20  cents;  Bacon,  15 
cents;  Flank  Fat,  25  cents;  Boiled 
Ham,  10  cents;  2  lbs.  Butter,  80  cents; 
1  dozen  eggs,  60  cents;  14  quarts  milk, 
$1.40;  6  cans  corn,  78  cents;  2  cans 
Peas,  32  cents;  Parsnips,  5  cents; 
Dates,  15  cents;  Cream,  25  cents. 
Total.  $5.85. 


DINNER  MENUS  FOR  ONE  WEEK. 

Sunday. 

Cold  Roast  Beef  Potatoes,  Gravy 

Macaroni  and  Cheese   (from  Friday) 

Sliced  Pineapple  Cake 

Monday. 

Baked  Finnan  Haddie 

Scalloped  Potatoes 
Parsnip  Fritters 
Bottled  Raspberries 

Tuesday. 

Tomato  Soup 

Cold  Roast  Beef         Creamed  Carrots 

Rice  Pudding  Cream 

Wednesday. 

Meat  Pie  with  Onions,  Potatoes,  and 

Carrots 

Lemon  Tapioca  Cream 

Thursday. 

Savory  Finnan  Haddie 

Parsnip  fritters 

Fruit  Salad  Whipped  Cream 

Friday. 

Hamburgh  Steak 

Fried  Onions,  served  with  Boiled  Rice 

Jam  Homemade  Doughnuts 

Saturday. 

Baked  Beans 

Potatoes  on  the  Half  Shell 

Bottled  Peaches  Doughnuts 

Food  Purchased  for  One  Week. 

Haddie,  40  cents;  Hamburg  Steak, 
15  cents;  Cheese.  15  cents;  Carrots 
10  cents;  Cream,  25  cents;  Milk,  $1.40 
Eggs,  60  cents;  3  lbs.  Butter,  ^1.20 
lineapple,  15  cents;  Lemons,  15  cents 
r.ananas,  5  cents;  Onions,  20  cents 
Lima  Beans,  25  cents;  Roast,  $1.40 
Dates,  15  cents;  Suet,  15  cents;  Cream, 
15  cents;  Yeast,  5  cents;  Celery,  15 
cents.    Total,  $7.10, 
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DINNER  MENUS  FOR  ONE  WEEK. 

Sunday  (6  guests). 

Rolled  Roast  of  Beef 
Potatoes    Baked    with    Meat,    Gravy 

Celery  Cranberry  Jelly 

Pickles  Creamed  Lima  Beans 

Hot  Rolls 

Date  Pudding  Yellow  Sauce 

Nuts  Homemade  Candy 

Monday, 

Cold  Roast  Beef  Potatoes,  Gravy 

Lima  Beans 

Bottled  Fruit  Nuts 

Tuesday. 

Lima  Bean  Soup 

Beef  Stew  with  V-egetables 

Grape  Fruit 

Wednesday.     . 

Vegetable  Soup  Creamed  Onions 

Date  Pudding  Sauce 

Thursday. 

Fried  Scrapple  Turkish  Rice 

Grape  Juice 

Friday. 

Fried  Oysters  Scalloped  Potatoes 

Grape  Fruit 

Saturday. 

Cream  Tomato  Soup  Omelet 

Apple  Pudding  Lemon  Sauce 

Food  Purchased  for  One  Week. 

Oysters,  30  cents;  1  lb.  Butter,  45 
cents;  Milk,  $1.40;  Eggs,  50  cents; 
Grape  Fruit,  15  cents;  Baking  Powder, 
50  cents.    Total,  $3.30. 

DINNER  MENUS  FOR  ONE  WEEK. 

Sunday, 
Invited  out. 

Monday. . 

Pot  Roast  Milk  Gravy 

Rifced  Potatoes 

Apple  Pie 

Tuesday. 

Codfish  Balls       Creamed  Lima  Beans 
Mince  Pie 

Wednesday. 

Split  Pea  Soup  Apricot  Fritters 

Grape  Fruit 


Thursday. 

Thick  Bean  Soup 

Fried  Onions  with  Rice 

Devil's  Food  Cake 

Friday. 

Creamed  Codfish  on  Toast 

Canned  Peas 

.\pple  Sauce  Cake 

Saturday. 

Tuna  Fish  Cakes        Stewed  Tomatoes 

Whipped   Cream   Cake 

Food  Purchased  for  One  Week. 

Pot  Roast,  45  cents;  Codfish,  40 
cents;  Bacon,  15  cents;  Condensed 
Milk,  50  cents;  Beans  (navy),  50 
cents;  Corn  Flakes,  10  cents;  Com 
Puffs,  15  cents;  Onions  (8  lbs.),  60 
cents;  Cottolene,  46  cents;  Powdered 
Sugar,  25  cents;  Oranges,  25  cents; 
Milk,  $1.40;  Eggs,  50  cents;  Grape 
Fruit,  15  cents;  2  lbs.  Butter,  85  cents. 
Total,  $6.71. 

Total  for  month,  $22.96. 

RECIPES  (serve  eight). 

Tuna  Fish  Cakes. 
2  cans  tuna  fish. 
5/4  quantity  fresh  bread  crumbs. 
Milk. 

1  ^gg- 

Seasonings. 

Pick  fish  apart  with  silver  fork.  Add 
half  as  many  crumbs,  seasonings. 
Lea  ten  ^gg,  and  enough  milk  to  mois- 
ten. Shape  in  small  cakes  and  fry  on 
a  griddle  in  a  small  amount  of  fat. 
Cost,  37  cents. 

Codfish  or  Kippered  Salmon  Balls. 

1  C.  salt  fish. 

2  C.  potatoes. 

1  ^gg- 

1  T.  butter. 

I'ash  pepper. 

Wash  fish  in  cold  water  and  pick  in 
small  pieces.  Pare  potatoes,  and  cook 
lish  and  potatoes  in  boiling  water  to 
cover  until  potatoes  are  soft.  Strain 
off  water  and  mash  well  so  that  there 
are  no  lumps  of  potato.  Add  butter, 
I  epper,  and  egg  well  beiaiten.  Beat 
with  a  fork  until  light.  Add  salt  if 
necessary.  Shape  in  small  balls  and 
fry  in  deep  fat.  Left-over  potato  and 
left-over  fish  may  be  used  for  fish 
balls,  but  more  salt  is  needed,  and 
they  are  not  quite  so  light  as  when 
made  from  the  freshly  cooked  pota- 
toes.    Cost,  20  cents. 
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Savory  Finnan  Haddie. 
I  C.  flaked  fkinan  haddie. 
I^  C.  boiled  diced  potatoes. 
Icgg. 

1  C.  milk. 

2  Tb.  bacon  dr]i>pings. 
2  Tb.  flonr. 

Salt  and  pepper. 

Melt  drippings,  add  flour,  and  stir 
until  smooth;  add  milk  gradually  and 
stir  antil  thickened.  Add  potatoes, 
fish,  and  seasonings,  and  egg  slightly 
beaten.  Serve  when  heated.  Cost,  ^ 
cents. 

Tuna  Fish  Salad. 

1  small  can  tuna  flsh. 

2  C.  diced  celery. 

1  C.  salad  dressing. 
I  Lettuce. 

;  Pick  fish  fine,  add  cut  celery  and 

moisten  with  dressfng.    Serve  with  or 

j       without  lettuce.    Cost,  30  to  40  cents. 

I       Boiled  Dressing  with  Condensed  Milk. 
1  T.  salt. 

1  T.  mustard. 

2  T.  flour. 

;  2  T.  butter. 
j  I  T.  sugar. 
i         1  egg. 

K  C.  vinegar  (hot). 
Vi  C.  condensed  milk. 
Melt  butter,  stir  in  flour,  and  cook 
until  smooth;  add  vinegar  (dilute  with 
water  if  strong).  Add  seasonings  well 
!       Mended.   Pour  hot  mixture  on  to  well 
I       beaten  egg.     Add   milk   very   slowly 
and  cook  over  hot  water  until  mixture 
thickens;  strain   and  cool.    If  curdled 
leat  well  with    a    dover   t^g  beater. 
('ost.  13  cents. 

Reef,  Tomato,  and  Rice. 

1  lb.  hamburg  steak. 
H  C.  finely  cut  onion. 

2  Tb.  drippings. 
1  C.  cooked  rice. 
J4  C.  strained  tomatoes. 
Vi  T.  Worcestershire  sauce. 
J4  T.  salt 

1  T.  poultry  seasonings. 
F'ry  onions  in  drippings  until  a  light 

yellow,  add  ground  meat  and  fry  for 
three  minutes.  Add  rice  and  season- 
"igs.  Mix  and  shape  like  croquettes. 
Rake  until  warmed  through  Jn  a  hot 
'^^en.  Bread  crumbs  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  rice,  and  any  left-over  cooked 
^<^raps  of  meat  may  be  ground  and 
"sed  instead  of  the  fresh  meat.  Cost, 
^  cents. 


Devil's  Food  Cake. 
1-3  C.  cottolene  or  crisco. 
1  2-3  C.  sugar. 
4  eggs. 

1  C.  milk. 
2y2  C.  flour. 

4  T.  baking  powder. 

2  squares  chocolate. 
Vz  T.  vanilla. 

Cream  cottolene,  or  crisco,  and  add 
gradually  one-half  the  sugar.  Beat 
yolks  of  eggs,  until  thick,  and  add 
gradually  the  remaining  sugar,  using 
dover  egg  beater.  Combine  mixtures, 
add  alternately  milk  and  flour  mixed 
and  sifted  with  baking  powder;  then 
add  melted  chocolate,  vanilla,  and 
lastly  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Rake  in  layers  or  dripper.  Cover  with 
white  or  caramel  frosting.  Cost 
without  frosting,  40  cents. 

Caramel  Frosting.     . 

1   C.  white  sugar. 

1  C.  brown  sugar. 

2-3  C.  boiling  water. 

Mix  above  ingredients  and  stir  until 
sugar  is  partly  dissolved.  Cover  and 
boil  slowly  until  the  syrup  will  form 
a  soft  ball  in  water.  Pour  on  to  large 
platter,  or  marble  and  let  cool.  When 
cold  beat  with  wooden  spoon  until 
mixture  is  very  soft  and  not 
'stretchy";  add  from  one  to  three 
tablespoons  cream  or  milk.  Beat 
(|uickly  and  put  on  cake  immediately. 
Cost,  9  cents. 

Doughnuts. 

1  C.  sugar. 

2  Tb.  butter. 
2  eggs. 

1  C.  milk, 

4  T.  baking  powder. 

1   T.  mixed  nutmeg  and  cinnamon. 

1  T.  salt. 

Flour  to  roll. 

Cream  butter  and  add  one-half  the 
Migar.  Beat  eggs  until  light  and  add 
r-emaining  sugar;  combine  mixtures. 
Add  milk  and  flour  alternately,  spices, 
salt,  and  baking  powder  mixed  and 
sifted  with  first  three  cups  of  flour. 
Then  add  enough  more  flour  to  roll. 
Roll  one-third  of  mixture  to  YiAnch 
thickness.  Shape  with  a  doughnut 
cutter,  fry  in  deep  fat;  drain  on  brown 
paper.  Be  sure  fat  is  of  right  tem- 
perature and  avoid  turning  more  than 
once.     Cost,  35  cents. 
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Lemon  Tapioca. 

Yi  C.  tapioca  (instant). 
Juice  2  lemons. 
5^  to  ^  C.  sugar. 
1  pint  boiling  water. 
y2  T.  salt. 


Soak  tapioca  for  half  an  hour  if 
pearl.  If  instant  tapioca  add  to  boil- 
ing water  and  cook  until  clear.  Add 
strained  lemon  juice,  and  sugar,  and 
salt  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  cream. 
Cost,  13  cents. 


'The  Light  of  the  World." 

(Confined  from  page  202.) 


Broadly  speaking,  the  Reforma- 
tion period  may  be  reckoned  as  cov- 
ering about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  or  from  early  in  the  sixteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  a  period  of  change 
more  than  of  construction.  It  is  the 
transition  from  the  absolute  "im- 
perial ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  free  thought, 
democratic  policies  and  social  level- 
ings  of  the  modern  world." 

The  Reformation  had  its  great 
messa,o^e  to  deliver  and  its  prodig- 
ious moral  power  to  transmit  to  the 
life  of  the  modern  world.  Not  to 
the  favor  or  arms  of  princes  was  it 
to  owe  its  strength.  The  smallest 
countries,  the  humblest  and  least 
powerful  nations  were  its  first 
strongholds.  It  was  little  Geneva 
in  the  midst  of  mighty  foes  plotting 
her  destruction,  it  was  Holland  on 
her  sand  banks  by  the  North  Sea 
wrestling  against  the  tyranny  of 
Spain,  then  the  greatest  and  richest 
of  kingdoms,  that  gained  victories 
for  the  Reformation  and  "launched 
the  political  and  social  fabric  of  Eu- 
rope upon  a  course  of  revolution 
and  reconstruction  of  which  it  is  far 
too  soon,  even  now,  to  predict  the 


end.  Its  protest  in  the  name  ol 
free  conscience  was  only  a  far- 
away anticipation  of  our  era  of 
free  thought.  The  political  ar- 
rangements that  resulted  from  it 
were  only  earlier  steps  in  that  era 
•of  revolution  which  is  even  upon  us 
now.  Its  chaotic  struggles  for  bet- 
ter social  justice  were  only  the  har- 
binger of  that  broad  popular  move- 
ment which  is  only  beginning  at  this 
late  date  to  find  its  interpretation 
in  what  we  have  learned  to  call 
social  science." 

When  we  reckon  achievements, 
the  most  heroic  of  all  were  the 
Puritans,  "who  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  government  con- 
ceived in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  Upon  this  land, 
"choice  above  all  other  lands,"  this 
glorious  Union  of  ours  was  found- 
ed to  afford  to  man  "'freedom  of 
speech,"  "freedom  of  the  press,'' 
and  "freedom  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science." We  sincerely  believe  that 
as  the  world  was  prepared  for 
Christ's  birth,  so  also  was  it  pre- 
pared for  the  Restoration  of  His 
gospel  in  its  fulness. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


COMMUNICATION  ON  DRESS. 

(This  communication  and  the  "In- 
structions on  Social  Work,"  follow- 
ing, have  been  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Boards  of  the  six  auxiliary  organ- 
izations. They  have  been  approved 
by  the  First  Presidency  and  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form  for  dis- 
tribution  throughout   the    Church.) 

To  All  Women  O/Hcers  and  Teachers 
in  the  Church: 

Dear  Sisters:  Some  months  ago 
the  Presidency  of  the  Church  ad^ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  General  Boards 
of  the  Relief  Society,  Young  Ladies' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  and 
Primary  Association,  calling  attention 
to  present  conditions  of  immodesty  in 
dress  and  social  ccwiduct,  and  asking 
that  these  organizations  take  up  the 
matter  with  the  women  of  the  Church. 
The  communication  of  the  Presidency 
on  these  subjects  was  pubished  in  the 
editorials  of  the  January  (1917)  is- 
sues of  the  "Relief  Society  Magazine," 
the  "Young  Woman's  Journal,"  and 
"The  Children's  Friend."  We  trust 
that  if  you  have  «iot  already  done  so, 
you  will  give  these  editorials  careful 
consideration.  We  call  your  atten- 
tion, also,  to  the  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  in 
the  "Improvement  Era,"  for  Decem- 
ber, 1916. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions therein  given  the  General 
Boards  of  the  three  women's  organ- 
izations prepared  and  adopted  a  res- 
olution on  dress. 

This  resolution  was  sent  to  the 
Priesthood  authorities  in  each  stake, 
and  to  all  women  stake  officers.  The 
latter  have  signified  their  willingness 
to  accept  the  same. 

The  first  part  of  the  resolution  ap- 
plies to  our  sisters  who  have  been 
through  the  Temple.  These  sisters 
have  received  special  instructions 
•rom  those  .in  authority;  therefore, 
they  know  their  duty  in  regard  to  the 
proper  wearing  of  their  clothing. 

The  last  clause  of  the  resolution  ap- 


plies to  those  of  our  girls  and  women 
who  have  not  been  through  the  Tem- 
ple, many  of  whom  feel  that  they  arc 
under  no  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  They  thoughtlessly  follow  the 
"fads"  of  fashion.  Many  of  them 
wear  sleeveless  gowns  and  such  ex- 
tremely low-cut  bodices  and  short 
skirts  at  evening  parties  as  to  bring 
the  blush  of  embarrassment  to  the 
cheek  of  the  truly  modest  man  or 
woman.  While  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing such  gowns  may  be  thought  prop- 
er in  some  circles,  it  is  unfitting  that 
the  daughters  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should    be    thus    attired. 

An  evening  dress  may  be  beautiful 
and  becoming  to  the  wearer  and  yet 
be  free  from  objectionable  features. 
The  dress  should  be  made  to  cover  the 
shoulder  and  upper  arm;  the  round  or 
V  neck  should  not  be  extreme;  and 
the  skirt  not  immodestly  short.  Very 
sheer  material,  while  beautiful  in 
itself,  is  not  in  good  taste  unless  worn 
with  underclothing  which  properly 
covers  the  body. 

Inappropriate  street  and  afternoon 
costumes  are  frequently  worn.  Ex- 
tremely short  skirts  and  blouses  with 
low-cut  V's  are  manifestations  of  poor 
taste  and  indicate  a  lack  of  modesty  on 
the  part  of  the  wearer.  Blouses  made 
of  georgette  crepe  or  other  trans- 
parent materials  are  not  considered  in 
good  form  by  the  best  authorities  on 
dress  u-nless  worn  with  a  suitable  un- 
der slip.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
many  of  the  latest  under  bodices  are 
made  with  a  prettily  designed  short 
sleeve. 

The  desired  results  in  these  matters 
will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  dress-maker 
and  home  seamstress  who  have  much 
influence  in  determining  the  styles  to 
be  worn  in  any  community.  Their 
assistance  should  therefore  be  sought 
in  bringing  about  the  necessary  im- 
provements. 

It  is  surprising  that  many  youn^: 
women  adopt  extreme  methods  of 
dressing,  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  such  will  add  to  their  at- 
tractiveness.     Good    men    the    world 
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ovej-  admire  the  decently  dressed  girl 
or  woman.  At  the  officers'  meeting 
of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.,  June  Conference, 
191^,  President  Josepn  F.  Smith  made 
the  following  statement:  "I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  decent  man  in  this 
city  «or  in  the  worla  who  would  not 
give  his  decision  unqualifiedly  in  favor 
of  the  lady  who  was  modestly  and 
neatly  dressed  in  apparel  xlesigned  to 
shield  rather  than  to  expose  herself  to 
public  gaze,  as  against  those  who  go 
about  the  streets  half  clad.  I  give 
that  as  my  belief.  I  judge  men  by 
myself,  to  some  extent,  at  least." 

Thinking  men  and  women  every- 
where are  giving  the  matter  of  dress 
serious  consideration.  Ideals  of  true 
modesty  are  being  revived.  At  a  re- 
cent gathering  of  women  in  New  York 
City,  dress  was  one  of  the  principal 
topics  treated.  Among  others  these 
sentiments  were  expressed :  "Arc  you 
— a  woman — willing  to  go  before  your 
Maker  and  be  judged  in  the  clothes 
you  have  on?  Do  the  fathomless  V  of 
your  blouse,  and  that  little  girl  skirt, 
most  important  symbol  in  the  short- 
hand fashions  of  the  hour,  express 
your  character?  Do  the  gown  and. 
the  hat  you  wear  at  this  moment  indi- 
cate your  thoughtful  intelligence? 
♦  ♦  *  Good  women  should  have 
fashions  of  their  own.  (We)  don't 
believe  in  appearing  dowdy  or  queer, 
but  (we)  do  insist  that  a  woman's 
clothes  should  express  her  character 
— not  her  lack  of  character." 

Latter-day  Saint  women  should  be 
leaders  in  this  movement.  Officers, 
especially,  should  set  the  example. 
Upon  each  officer  and  teacher  rests  an 
individual  responsibility  to  manifest 
her  willingness  to  dress  according  to 
proper  ideals.  Each  one  should  ask 
herself:  Am  I  measuring  up,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  highest  standards  of 
modesty  and  to  my  professions  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ? 

INSTRUCTIONS  ON  SOCIAL 
WORK. 

SOCIAL  COMMITTEES. 

1.  Organization. — In  stakes  and 
wards  social  committers  composed 
of  men  and  women  shall  be  appointed 
by  presidents  of  stakes  and  bishops 
of  wards  to  take  charge  of  all  social 
activities.      The    members    of    these 


committees  should  be  selected  with  a 
view  to  their  particular  fitness  for 
social  work,  it  being  suggested  for 
the  consideration  of  the  authorities  in 
the  appointment  of  stake  and  ward 
committees  that  it  might  be  well  to 
have  the  auxiliary  organizations  rep- 
resented on  such  committees.  These 
committees  should  act  in  harmony 
with  the  Priesthood  and  carry  out 
their  wishes.  All  social  gatherings 
should  be  under  their  direct  super- 
vision. 

2.    Meetings  and  Order  of  Business. 

— All  committees  havmg  social  work 
in  charge  shall  have  de5nite  times  of 
meetings.  The  following  order  of 
business  for  these  meetings  Is  sug- 
gested: 

a.  Prayer, 

b.  .Roll  call. 

c.  Reports  of  work  previously  as- 
signed. 

d.  Consideration  of  general  regu- 
latory suggestions  received, 

e.  Consideration  of  local  social 
problems,  and  determination  upon 
definite  ways  and  means  of  their  solu- 
tion. 

f.  Definite  assignments  of  members 
of  the  committee  to  the  execution  and 
supervision  of  the  plans  agreed  upon. 

g.  Benediction. 

PRIESTHOOD  APPROVAL  AKD  PUBUC  SENTI- 
.      MBNT. 

All  decisions  reached  by  the  social 
committees  should  be  approved  by  the 
presiding  authorities  in  the  stakes  and 
war.ds.  The  co-operation  of  all  Priest- 
hood and  auxiliary  organizations,  and 
of  all  other  helpful  sources,  should  be 
earnstly  sought 

The  decisions  should  then  be 
brought  before  the  general  public  with 
a  view  to  creating  sentiment  in  their 
favor.  It  must  always  be  understood 
that  no  plan  of  action  can  be  success- 
ful unless  supported  by  public  senti- 
ment. Therefore,  opportunity  must 
be  sought  to  present  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  the  public  gatherings 
with  a  view  to  enlisting  support 

INSTRUCTIONS     ON     DANaNG     AND     BALL 
ROOM  MANAGEMENT. 

1.  The  Hall.— The  committee  shall 
see  that  the  hall  is  clean,  comfort- 
able,   well    lighted,    and    ventilated. 
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Where  possible,  separate  cloak  rooms 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  be 
provided. 

2.  Time  of  Opening  and  Closing. 
—All  parties  should  began  not  later 
than  8:30  and  close  not  later  than 
11:30  p.  m.  The  frequent  practice  of 
playing  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
medley  should  be  dispensed  with. 

3.  Prayers. — All  parties  should  be 
opened  and  closed  by  brief,  apropri- 
atc  prayers. 

4.  Director  of  the  Dance.— A  com- 
petent man,  who  is  tactful,  and  has  in- 
fluence among  the  young  people,  shall 
be  selected  by  the  committee  as  di- 
rector of  the  dance;  if  not  already  a 
member  of  the  committee,  he  shall  be 
made  a  member.  During  the  dance 
the  director  shall  have  supervision  of. 
the  hall,  orchestra,  and  program,  and 
shall  be  the  constituted  judge  as  to 
what  is  proper  and  improper  in  danc- 
ing and  deportment.  When  deemed 
ad?isable,  he  may  be  compensated 
for  his  service,  such  compensation  to 
be  charged  as  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  dance.  Where  conditions  require, 
Ac  director  of  the  dance  should  have 
such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. 
It  is  suggested  that  these  assistants 
be  young  men  congenial  with  the 
young  people,  and  familiar  with 
dances  and  dancing. 

5.  Duties  of  Director. — Among  the 
duties  of  the  director  are  these: 

(a)  To  consult  with  the  musicians 
prior  to  the  evening  of  the  dance  upon 
the  fitness  of  the  music  for  the  dances 
determined  upon,  and  arrange  that 
only  proper  music  shall  be  played. 
High  class  music  is  conducive  to  good 
deportment  and  refined  dancing. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  music  for  the  dance,  and  the 
orchestra  should  not  be  permitted  to 
play  objectionable  selections. 

(b)  To  be  on  hand  promptly  in 
order  that  the  dance  may  begin  at  the 
appointed  time;  also  to  see  that  the 
musicians  and  reception  committee 
are  present  on  time. 

(c)  To  follow  the  program,  pre- 
serving the  identity  of  the  dance. 
Dances  should  be  announced  by  pla- 
card, program,  or  otherwise.  Allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  some  va- 
riety in  methods  of  dancing,  provided 
the  different  interpretations  are  simi- 
lar enough  not  to  be  objectionable. 


(d)  To  insist  upon  correct  posi- 
tion. 

(e)  To  exclude,  tactfully  but 
courageously,  undesirable  persons, 
and  to  see  that  the  use  of  tobacco, 

Jiquor,  and  bad  language  is  not  per- 
mitted in  or  about  the  building. 

(f)  To  see  that  an  present  receive 
proper  introductions.  Great  care 
should  be  exrcised  in  introducing 
young  people  to  strangers.  No  young 
man  or  young  woman  should  be  in- 
troduced unless  the  person  making 
the  introduction  can  stand  sponsor  for 
his  or  her  worthiness. .  Much  harm 
has  resulted  from  indiscriminate  in- 
troductions. 

6.  Patrons  and  Chaperones.— Pa- 
trons and  chaperones  lend  "tone" 
and  an  atmosphere  of  conservation 
much  to  be  desired,  and  also  add  an 
element  of  real  safety.  Young  people 
should  be  instructed  that  chaperon- 
age  is  rather  for  protection  than  for 
restraint. 

Social  committees  should  make  it 
their  special  di.ty  to  see  that  bishops 
and  other  leading  members  of  the 
Priesthood,  as  well  as  parents,  receive 
personal  invitations  to,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  attend,  the  dances  of  the 
young  people.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  to  insure  the  attendance  at 
each  dance  of  at  least  three  parent 
couples,  free  of  charge.  Frequent 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  patrons 
are  desirable.  Attention  to  these  de- 
tails will  solve  many  of  the  problems 
connected  with  social  life. 

7.  Children  Under  Age — Boys  and 
girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  un- 
accompanied by  parents,  should  be 
discouraged  from  attending  evening 
parties. 

"  8.  Escorts. — Young  ladies  may  at- 
tend without  gentlemen  escorts,  if 
properly  chaperoneo,  but  should  not 
accept  company  home  other  than  that 
with  which  they  came. 

9.  Partners. — Young  men  should 
bring  partners,  and  their  coming  with- 
out should  be  strongly  discouraged  if 
not  forbidden. 

10.  Position. — Dancers  should  take 
such  free  and  open  position  as  will 
permit  them  to  execute  the  dance 
gracefully,  presenting  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. Most  of  the  recent  criji- 
cism  of  dancing  is  occasioned  by  the 
improper  positions  assumed  in  the 
modem  dance.     Any  position   which 
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encroaches  in  the  slightest  degree  up-  (a) 

on  modesty  and  refinement  should  not  (b) 

!)c     permitted.       The     accompanying  dance. 

cits  illustrate  good  position:  (c) 


Organization  of  committees. 
Appointment  of  director  of  the 

Chaperonage. 


Showing  good  position  for  lady's  arm.  Showing  good  position. 

Miss  Edith  Barlow,  Head  of  Department  of  Dancing,  Deseret  Gymnasium. 
Fred  A.  Jackson,  Presidemt  of  the    Utah  Dancing  Master's  Association. 


11.  Square  Dances. — Square  and 
line  dances  give  variety  and  develop 
the  spirit  of  sociability.  Many  have 
the  idea  that  these  aances  are  to  be 
engaged  in  with  much  noise  and 
stamping  and  at  a  whirlwind  rate. 
This  is  not  so.  As  much  grace  and 
dignity  are  required  !n  square  as  in 
round  dances. 

12.  No  Special  Dances  Approved. 
— The  Church  Authorities  do  not  ex- 
press approval  of  any  particular 
dance.  They  expect  all  dances  to  be 
characterized  by  modesty  and  refine- 
ment. 

13.  Special  Attention. — In   putting 


the  foregoing  instructions  into  effect, 
special  emphasis  shoula  be  laid  upon 
the  following: 

(d)     Proper  position. 

Contiguous  stakes  may  unite  in 
formulating  plans  for  carrying  out 
these  regulations,  and  for  perfecting 
other  details  to  suit  local  conditions. 

BEE-HIVE  GIRLS. 

April  is  the  month  when  the  bees 
awaken  from  their  winter's  sleep.  So 
also  with  our  Bee-Hive  Girls'  organ- 
ization; we  begin  to  lay  our  plans 
and   resume  our  activity.     The  May 
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"Joumar  is  to  be  a  Bee-Hive  number; 
watch  for  it.  In  the  meantime  there 
is  much  to  be  done. 

Stake  Officers:  Have  you  read  the 
instructions  in  the  March  ** Journal," 
page  174? 

Have  you  decided  what  general  help 
your  stake  needs?  Have  you  written 
to  tell  your  difficulties  to  the  General 
Bee-Hive  Committee,  Bishop's  Build- 
ing, Salt  Lake  City? 

Are  you  in  communication  with 
your  Ward  Presidents,  counseling 
with  them  about'  the  selection  of  Bee- 
Kcepers  and  Assistants,  and  helping 
them  to  plan  their  work  for  the  sum- 
mer? 

Have  you  planned  that  April  meet- 
ing for  Stake  Board,  Ward  Presi- 
dencies, Bee-Keepcrs,  and  Assist- 
ants? If  you  have  not  received  the 
letter  from  the  General  Committee 
furnishing  outline  of  program  notify 
them. 

Have  you  reported  the  approximate 
nnmber  of  Handbooks  that  will  be 
needed  in  your  stake? 

Ward  Presidents:  Have  you  select- 
ed your  Bee-Keepers  and  Assistants? 
In  grouping  your  girls  into  swarms 
have  you  tried  to  place  them  .so  they 
will  be  congenial  and  work  happily 
tof^ether?  Talk  over  with  the  Bec- 
Xeepers  the  desirability  of  givin  <  the 
odd  girl  her  place  with  the  girls  who 
naturally  run  together.  Awaken  m 
the  groups  of  girls  the  desire  to  wield 
the  power  of  the  gracious  hostess — 
the  one  who  can  make  all  of  her 
guests  (or  companions)  feel  at  home: 
this  will  help  to  place  the  shy  or  dif- 
fi<?ent  girl. 

In  announcing  to  the  Mutual  the 
opening  of  the  Bee-Hive  season,  ask 
the  girls  to  look  up  their  handbooks, 
and,  according  to  the  rank  they  are 
working  for,  to  commit  to  memory  or 
refresh  their  memory  on,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Hive,  the  Builder's  Purpose,  th^ 
Honey-Gatherer's  Song,  or  the  Bee- 
Keeper's  Service.  This  will  save  time 
in  qualifying  and  give  the  swarms  a 
good  start. 

Bee-Keepers: 

Re-read  and  study  your  handbook. 

Re-read  and  study  Materlinck's 
•Life  of  the  Bee." 

Help  your  girls  to  select  the'  cells 
that  will  give  them  the  devlopment 
they  need  individually. 


MATERIALS  FOR  WORK. 

Handbooks:  price,  10c. 

Bee-Keepers'  Record  Books:  Spe- 
cially prepared  in  printed  form,  con- 
taining pages  sufficient  for  a  swarm 
of  fifteen  members,  also  directions  for 
keeping  the  record.  Price  25c  each; 
5  for  $1.00. 

Bee-Keepers'  Pins  (to  be  worn  only 
by  Bee-Keepers  and  Assistants) ; 
price  25c  each;  5  for  $1.00. 

Seals:  Health,  Business,  Public 
Service,  in  boxes  of  100,  17j^c  per 
box;  in  boxes  of  500,  75c  per  box. 

Religion,  Home,  Domestic  Art,  Out 
of  Doors,  Continuous,  Foundation,  in 
boxes  of  100,  12Hc  per  box;  in  boxes 
of  500,  50  c  per  box. 

Official  Emlem:  Galatea  cloth. 
2c;  pongee  silk,  5c.  (The  latter,  in 
quantities  of  10  or  more,  4c  each.) 

Chain:  Each  section,  75c;  complete 
chain,  $2.25. 


ORGANIZATION. 

Idaho  Stake. 

President — Laura  L.  Fisher. 
First  Counselor — Sara  Peterson. 
Second  Counselor — Ethel  Orton. 
Secretary — Emma  Eliason. 

REORGANIZATIONS. 

Summit  Stake. 

President — Katherine  Marchant. 
First  Counselor — Ella  M.  Horton. 
Second  Counselor — Bertha  B.  Miles. 
Secretary — Matilda  Maxwell. 

Emery  Stake. 

President — Laverne   Tullis. 
First  Counselor — Nellie  Mathie. 
Second  Counselor — Ruth  Hansen. 
Secretary — Minnie  J.  Hodapp. 

Yellowstone  Stake. 

President — Lucy  P.   Lloyd. 

First  Counselor — Lucy  H.  Salis- 
bury. 

Second  Counselor — Gertrude  W. 
Croxall. 

Secretary — Gwladys  Hix, 
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Woman's  Influence. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the 
influence  of  woman.  For  ages  it  has 
been  a  theme  for  writer's  pen  and 
artist's  brush.  At  different  times 
in  the  world's  history  her  power  has 
been  sensed  in  varying  degrees. 
But  always  as  wife,  as  mother,  as 
sister,  as  friend  she  has  shaped  the 
destiny  of  man, and  whether  that  in- 
fluence has  been  exercised  for  good 
or  ill  has  determined  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  life.  Her  power  is, 
perhaps,  realized  today  more  fully 
than  ever  before.  New  avenues  for 
its  exercise  are  opening  before  her 
constantly.  But  let  her  not  forget 
in  making  use  of  the  opportunities 
to  serve  publicly  through  the  fran- 
chise and  through  her  interest  in 
civic,  state,  and  national  questions, 
that  her  sweetest  privilege  is  to  in- 
fluence for  good  her  brothers,  her 
husband,  her  sons.  'The  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world." 
A  woman's  greatest  service  to  the 
city,  state,  and  nation  is  to  train  her 
children  to  be  strong  and  pure  men 
and  women. 

Very  often  men  do  not  realize 
how  potent  an  influence  women 
have  been  in  their  lives,  but  occa- 


sionally they  voice  their  apprecia- 
tion. Richard  Le  GalHenne  in  an 
article,  "The  Woman  Behind  the 
Man"*  points  out  very  interestingly 
the  part  women  have  played  in  the 
success  achieved  by  many  of  our 
great  men. 

He  begins  his  article  with  this 
poem: 

'Thus  is  a  man  created  to  do  all  his 

work  for  some  woman, 
Do  it  for  her  and  her  only,  only  to 

lay  at  her  feet; 
Yet  in  his  talk  to  pretend,  shyly  and 

fiercely  maintain  it. 
That  all  is  for  love  of  the  work — toil 

just  for  love  of  the  toil. 
Yet  was  there  never  a  battle,  but  side 

by  side  with  the  soldiers, 
Stern  like  the  serried  corn,  fluttered 

the  souls  of  the  women. 
As  in  and  out  through  the  com  go 

the  blue-eyed  shapes  of  the  flowers: 
Yet  was  there  never  a  strength  but  a 

woman's  softness  upheld  it; 
Never  a  Thebes  of  our  dreams  but  it 

rose  to  the  music  of  woman — 
Iron  and  stone  it  might  stand,  but  the 

women  had  breathed  on  the  building; 
Yea  no  man  shall  make  or  unmake,  ere 

some  woman  hath  made  him  a  man  I" 

He  says,  "Great  men  are  impos- 
♦In  Munsey  Magazine,  March,  1916. 
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sibic  without  great   women.      Be- 
hind all  masculine  greatness  there 
is  always  present  some  woman  as  a " 
part  of  the  process." 

He  points  out  that  often  the 
woman  might  have  been  g^eat  on 
her  own  account,  but  she  has  been 
"content  to  be  the  unseen  oil  that 
feeds  the  glittering  flame."  "No 
man,"  he  says,  "has  ever  been  great 
merely  by  his  own  strength.  The 
greatest  brain  would  be  idle  with- 
out woman  to  supply  it  with  motive 
power,  either  by  her  beauty,  or  her 
goodness,  or  her  own  spiritual  and 
intellectual  influence.  Creation  even 
in  the  world  of  the  mind  is  a  dual 
process.  However  solitary  the 
thinker,  his  thought  is  not  bom  of 
himself  alone.  The  brain  of  man 
would  seem  to  need  the  impregna- 
tion of  feminine  influence  in  some 
fomi  or  another  before  it  can  give 
birth  to  its  brain   children." 

"Mothers,  wives,  sweethearts, 
and  sisters — as  history  over  and 
over  again  illustrates — it  is  to  these 
angels  that  nature  has  given  charge 
concerning  those  strange  children, 
its  men  of  genius ;  be  they  soldiers, 
statesmen,  poets,  artists,  or  even 
saints." 

The  writer  quotes  copiously  to 
show  some  of  the  striking  examples 
of  this  influence  in  the  lives  of 
scientists,  statesmen,  saints,  poets, 
historians,  and  musicians.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying: 

"Always  behind  the  achievement, 
whatever  its  nature,  there  are  the 
love  and  the  enthusiasm  of  some 
unselfish  woman,  making  the  pur- 
pose and  ambition  of  'her  man'  her 
only  object  in  life,  dreaming,  plan- 
ning, cherishing,  praising,  ever  on 
the  watch  to  keep  him  up  to  his 
best  endeavor,  the  jealous  guardian 
of  his  strength  and  peace,  Jiis  muse, 
his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
nurse,  his  incredibly  good  friend. 


"How  infinitely  tender,  almost 
unearthly,  is  this  quality  in  woman. 
I  find  it  nowhere  more  sensitively 
expressed  in  words  than  in  some 
letters  to  Edwin  Booth  by  his  won- 
derful young  wife,  Mary  Devlin, 
who  was  to  be  his  for  so  short  a 
time — for  she  died  at  twenty-three. 
Booth  was  despondent  and  hesitat- 
\v.<r  about  his  career,  and  this  is  how 
she  writes  to  'the  being  God  has 
given  me  to  influence  and  cherish: 

"  'We  must  ever  dwell  above  the 
thunder,  treading  beneath  our  feet 
the  black  clouds  of  dissension.  You 
are  too  great  ever  to  descend  to 
discord.  I  have  too  high  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  divine  spark  God  has 
Grifted  you  with,  and  which  you  en- 
trust to  my  care,  ever  to  cause  you 
to  seek  another  sphere  than  your 
natural  one.' " 

"And  again : 

"  'If  my  love  is  selfish,  you  will 
never  be  great.  Part  of  you  belongs 
to  the  world.  I  must  remember 
this,  and  assist  in  its  blossoming, 
if  I  would  taste  of  the  ripe  fruit. 
That  will  prove  a  rich  reward.' 

"How  touching  is  this  divine 
proprietorship  of  women — ^'the 
being  GoA  has  g^ven  me  to  influence 
and  cherish.'" 

"It  is  not  so  with  men.  Not  even 
with  the  best  of  them." 

If  every  woman  would  use  her 
influence  for  good  how  soon  might 
the  world  be  regenerated. 

Instructions  on  Social  Work. 

In  the  officers'  notes  of  this  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  we  print  the 
"Communication  on. Dress"  and  the 
"Instructions  on  Social  Work"  re- 
cently prepared  by  the  six  General 
Boards  of  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions of  the  Church.  This  is  one  of 
the  direct  results  of  the  letter  of 
the  First  Presidency  written  some 
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\\mt  ago  to  the  General  Boards  in 
which  they  ask  that  steps  be  taken 
to  bring  about  improvement  in  dress 
and  social  practices.  (See  editorials 
of  January  and  March  numbers  of 
the  Journal,) 

The  "Instructions"  provide  for 
committees  to  be  appointed  in  every 
stake  ami  ward,  who  shall  have 
charge,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Priesthood,  of  all  social  affairs,  and 
defines  the  duties  of  such  commit- 
tees. We  hope  that  capable  men 
and  women  may  he  found  who  will 
sense  the  importance  of  this  work 
and  who  will  willingly  lend  their 
best  efforts  to  its  accomplishment. 
But  committees  alone  cannot  bring 
about  the  results  desired.  They 
must  have  the  hearty  support  of  the 
people,  and  especially  of  the  young 
people.  We  have  faith  in  the  mem- . 
hers  of  our  organization  that  they 
will  see  this  matter  in  the  right 
spirit  and  will  cheerfully  and  loy- 
ally co-operate  with  stake  and  ward 
authorities  and  with  the  social  com- 
mittees in  putting  into  operation 
these  regulations.  If  every  mem- 
ber of  each  organization  does  his 
and  her  duty  in  this  respect,  there 
will  soon  arise  a  condition  in  our 
dances  and  other  social  gatherings 
which  will  be  uplifting  to  old  and 
young  and  of  which  every  Latter- 
day  Saint  will  be  proud. 

Acknowledgment  of  Con- 
tribution. 

In  the  December  "Journal"  an 
appeal  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
infantile  paralysis  sufferers  of  New 
York.  Some  of  our  readers  re- 
sponded and  the  amoimt  was  for- 
warded to  the  Miljtia  of  Mercy. 
We  quote  extracts  from  the  letter 
acknowledging  receipt  of  same : 


"Because  of  the  assistance  of  our 
generous  friends,  among  whom 
you  are  numbered,  we  have  been 
able  to  transport  to  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  more  than  five  thousand 
little  infantile  paralysis  cripples, 
and  our  Ambulances  have  covered 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  miles 
in  performing  this  work. 

♦  4e  4e  «  4e 

"It  is  the  object  of  this  Organ- 
ization, which  is  flexible  and  unre- 
stricted, to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  moment ;  to  care  for  the  for- 
gotten and  the  neglected;  to  min- 
ister in  the  first  hour  of  need  an^ 
until  those  better  equipped,  better 
qualified,  or  whose  province  it  is, 
are  prepared  to  take  up  and  carry 
on  the  work  of  humanity  which  we 
have  begun. 

4e  ♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

"There  was  a  small  sum  left  ovei 
in  this  Fund,  and  that,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Special  Committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  Nelson  H.  Henry  is 
Chairman,  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  warm  clothing, 
medicines,  and  nourishing  food  to 
the  little  ambulance  patients — the 
children  of  the  poor — for  without 
t?his  extra  care  they  cannot  respon^l 
so  readily  to  the  after-treatment 
which  is  accomplishing  such  splcn- 
(Hd  results. 

"Again  thanking  you   for  your 
contribution,  and  for  your  interest 
in  our  work,  we  are, 
"Gratefully  Yours, 

"The  Militia  of  Mercy, 
"Harold  A.  Donnelly, 
"Executive  Secretary." 

Note:  The  Militia  of  Mercy  has 
now  turned  over  this  work  to  the  city 
of  New  York, 
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WORK  AND  JOY.* 

By  Ruth  M.  Fox. 

"Bestir  thee,  pretty  maiden,  there's  work  for  us  to  do, 

The  sun  has  climbed  the  mountain  to  see  the  day's  toil  through  ; 

The  creatures  of  the  wild-wood,  already  at  their  task, 

Are  singing  as  they  labor — *No  greater  joy  we  ask !' 

"0  hasten,  pretty  maiden.    No,  no !  I  must  not  play, 

The  thirsting  ground  is  calling,  so  I  must  work  today ; 

Work  brings  heaven's  choicest  blessings,  health,  wealth,  and  happiness — 

Bestir  thee,  pretty  maiden,  and  win  love's  fond  caress." 

On  sang  the  happy  brooklet,  "Work  while  'tis  called  today, 
Each  moment  is  a  jewel  we  should  not  cast  away ; 
Our  time  should  be  the  setting  for  moments  nobly  spent 
In  service,  ivilling  service,  and  joyous,  sweet  content." 

♦Sung  to  the  tune  of  "Hark!    Listen  to  the  Music,"  pap^e  108  of  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Songs 
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By  Ida  Stewart  Peay, 


Camp  Honeysuckle, 
Aug.  16,  1916. 
Mother  Mine, 

"Service  Swarm"  is  now  com- 
fortably camped  in  the  dearest  lit- 
tle spot  this  side  of  Eden.  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  draw  lots  for 
partners  for  we  are  to  work  in 
pairs,  you  know.  Daisy  drew  the 
Cameron  girl — Violet.  Wasn't  that 
odd?  For  a  moment  our  aristo- 
crat seemed  rather  nonplused  but 
the  beloved  Bee-Keeper,  who  is  the 
soul  of  democracy,  was  quietly  re- 
garding her  with  that  broad-minded 
love-and-appreciation-of-everybody 
expression  of  hers,  so  Daisy  quickly 
'  got  herself  in  hand  and  declared 
to  Violet  she  was  delighted  to  have 
her  for  a  running-mate.  But  I 
caught  a  fleeting  look  of  pain  on 
the  Cameron  girl's  face  that  made 
my  heart  ache.  I  hope  this  doesn't 
spoil  her  trip. 

Thank  you  for  forwarding 
Jack's  letter.  It  was  just  like  you, 
dear,  prompt  darling,  to  send  it  on 
the  very  first  mail,  though,  happily, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  soeed. 
No,  he  didn't  give  me  his  address 
— said  he'd  be  traveling  around  so 
much  this  summer  he'd  hardly  be 
able  to  keep  track  of  himself.  He 
said  he'd  been  home  to  see  his  folks 
and  was  now  oflF  on  a  long  trip  and 
did  not  know  when,  if  ever,  he 
would  be  back  to  our  city.  Looks 
like  "goodbv".  Oh,  well,  "there's 
plenty  more  fish  in  the  sea — "  nicht 
wahr,  Mutterf 

We've  named  our  camp  for  the 
wild  honeysuckle  that  flourishe*; 
around  here.  Oh,  it's  pretty — such 
an  exquisitely  delicate  blossom.  We 
have   a   mighty  mountain   sentinel 


on  the  east  of  us,  a  grove  of  cotton- 
woods  to  the  south  and  a  great 
pond — ideal  for  bathing  and  boat- 
ing— on  the  west.  And,  oh,  yes! 
we're  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
picturesque  green  farm  house.  It's 
the  most  alluring  little  dwelling  im- 
aginable. I  can  hardly  wait  to  meet 
the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Pansy  and  I  are  to  do  the  cook- 
ing the  next  two  days  so  must  spend 
today  planning  and  foraging.  We 
brought  only  a  few  things  with  us 
and  the  rest  each  pair  is  going  to 
buy  for  the  crowd  for  two  days, 
out  of  their  own  pockets — hence  the 
need  of  economy.  If  I  live  through 
the  ordeal  I'll  write  you  a  verbatim 
account  of  my  escape. 

Lovingly  yours, 
Persia. 

Camp  Honeysuckle, 

Aug.  20,  1916. 
Dearest  Lady  Mother: 

The  worst  is  over.  Pansy  and  I 
have  served  our  "time"  and  we  are 
now  as  free  to  roam  over  this  de- 
lightful country  as  the  birds  them- 
selves ;  and  oh,  mother,  if  you  could 
only  hear  these  birds  singing  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  especially  the 
meadow  larks,  you  would  be  simply 
entranced. 

Well,  we  got  along  famously 
with  the  planning,  cooking,  and 
serving  of  our  meals — ^thus  fil- 
ling cell  No.  567.  I  believe  I 
could  run  a  hotel,  now.  In  the  first 
place,  everybody  helped  us,  just  in 
little  unimportant  ways,  you  know. 
For  instance,  the  afternoon  before 
we  were  going  to  begin  our  "stunt," 
Daisy  very  accommodatingly  de- 
cided to  go  down  to  the  village  in 
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her  car,  and  invited  us  to  go  with 
her ;  we  did  so,  hence  our  shopping 
was  accomplished  with  dispatch. 
Our  dear  Bee-Keeper  slipped  out 
now  and  then  and  brought  in  a  lit- 
tle wood  (that  grand  woman  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  service 
and  we  all  catch  it  in  spite  of  our- 
selves), while  the  others  ran  er- 
rands, and  did  several  small  jobs 
that  were  exceedingly  helpful. 

We  got  off  quite  reasonably,  too ; 
it  costs  us  only  $2.50  apiece.  We 
bought  meat,  $1.00;  chickens,  $1.00 
(we  dressed  them  ourselves)  ;  but- 
ter, 80c;  eggs,  50c;  milk,  30c; 
cream,  40c ;  peaches,  40c ;  and  vege- 
tables, 60c.  They  all  declared  our 
dinners  were  banquets  and  our 
breakfasts  and  luncheons  dainty 
enough  for  the  very  elite.  Our 
generous  Bee-Keeper  led  in  the 
praise.  She  is  not  afraid  of  spoil- 
ing her  swarm  with  kindness  and 
consequently  succeeds  in  making  us 
very  happy  and  enthusiastic  to  keep 
trying. 

My  two  weeks*  vacation  is  going 
to  cost  me  as  follows :  For  food, 
$4.50  (my  share  on  the  flour,  sugar 
and  other  things  bought  in  bulk 
was  $2.00)  ;  transportation,  50c — 
to  Daisy  towards  gasoline  for  her 
car;  and  $2.00  on  the  outfit  which 
we  hope  will  last  us  many  seasons. 
You  see,  five  swarms  joined  to- 
gether to  buy  it,  and  each  swarm 
can  use  it  two  weeks  during  the 
summer.  The  five  swarms  consist 
of  forty  girls;  $2.00  from  each 
member  gave  us  $i80.00  with  which 
we  purchased  one  large  tent, 
$20.00 ;  one  mess  tent,  $10.00 ;  eight 
individual  canvas  cots  at  $3.00 
apiece,  $24.00;  a  camp  cook  stove, 
camp  kettles,  dishes,  and  food  chest, 
$26.00:  total,  $80.00.  Wasn't  that 
an  excellent  scheme? 

Thank  you,  dearest,  for  forward- 
ing Jack's  letter.    How  odd  for  him 


to  write  again,  after  letting  me 
know  as  politely  as  he  could  that 
he  didn't  care  to  hear  from  me !  It 
was  such  a  strange  letter,  too;  he 
dwelt  on  the  pleasure  he  had  taken 
in  our  delightful  friendship,  how 
precious  it  was  to  him ;  he  said  I 
had  encouraged  him  more  than  any 
one  in  the  world — that  he  wouK 
never,  never,  never  forget  me.  The 
idea  of  his  writing  to  me  like  that 
if  there's — a — "another  woman  in 
the  case."  If  he  sends  a  third  epis- 
tle, I  think  rd  better  put  it  in  the 
bottom  of  my  trunk  unopened.  Just 
as  if  I  could!  Dear  old  Jack!  I 
can't  help  thinking  of  him  now  and 
then,  or,  to  be  honest — about  forty 
times  a  day. 

How  are  you,  mother  dear  ?  You 
,  don't  tell  me  about  yourself.  You 
simply  must  have  a  vacation  when 
I  get  home,  and  I've  got  it  all 
planned  out,  too.  I'm  going  to 
take  better  care  of  you  from  now 
on — I'm  realizing  more  every  day 
how  much  I  love  you  and  how 
much  you've  done  for  me. 

I  must  close,  now ;  I've  promised 
to  go  over  to  the  little  green  farm 
house  for  fresh  eggs  for  Daisy  and 
Violet — I'm  trying  not  to  forget 
how  I  appreciated  a  lift  when  I  was 
one  of  the  cooks. 

r,m  just  dying  to  tell  you  about 
the  people  over  at  the  farm  house ; 
they're  so  puzzling,  but  I  haven't 
time  today.    Goodby, 

Your  devoted, 
Persia. 

Camp  Honeysuckle, 
Aug.  22,  1916. 
Beloved  Mother: 

I've  got  so  much  to  tell  you  I 
don't  Imow  where  to  begin.  Of 
course  I  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning and  tell  you  first  about  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  aforementioned  farm 
house.    There's  the  dearest  old  cou- 
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pie  living  there  1  ever  met.  They 
are  so  sweet  and  kindly,  so  chikU 
like  and  tender  with  each  other  I 
fell  right  in  love  with  them  the  first 
time  I  called.  However,  they 
treated  me  with  rather  disappoint- 
ing coolness.  We  purchased  our 
butter  and  milk  there,  so  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  them  often,  still  they 
held  me  off  until  I  was  fairly  ob- 
sessed with  a  desire  to  enter  the 
charmed  circle  of  their  beautiful 
lives.  What  urged  me  on  was  a 
wistful  restlessness  I  fancied  I  read 
in  their  faces ;  in  short,  I  was  soon 
convinced  there  was  some  worry 
eating  into  their  dear,  failing  hearts 
and  I  longed  to  comfort  them. 

The  day  before  yesterday  they 
were  in  the  big,  shady  yard  pre- 
paring fruit  for  drying,  and  I  per- 
suaded them  to  let  me  help.  The 
man  has  rheumatism  in  his  hands, 
consequently  the  burden  of  the 
work  falls  on  his  wife — though  evi- 
dently uncommonly  prosperous, 
work  and  thrift  seem  neverto-be- 
overcome  habits  with  them.  Well, 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon's 
work  they  got  started  talking,  and 
briefly  this  is  what  was  disclosed: 

They  have  a  son — an  unmarried 
son  who  is  a  child  of  their  riper 
years,  and  greatly  beloved.  Itjseems 
they  sent  him  to  the  city  to  college, 
and  now  he  has  disappointed  them ; 
that  is,  he  is  ever)rthing  that  is  good 
and  fine,  according  to  their  report, 
but  after  graduating  in  agriculture, 
he  has  deliberately  left  the  farm. 
When  they  had  told  this  much  they 
fell  to  disagreeing  mildly  with  each 
other.- 

"Maybe  he  would  'a  stayed  if 
you  hadn't  'a  made  him  promise, 
mother,"  the  old  gentleman  com- 
plained, gently. 

"But  you  don't  blame  me,  do  you, 
Par?  You  don't  approve  of  these 
modern  girls  no  more'n  T  do?'*  his 


wife  asked,  reproachfully,  but  >till 
coaxingly.  "Qirls,  nowadays,  ain't 
like  the  girls  of  my  day,"  she  went 
on  in  a  plaintive  tone — blissfully 
oblivious  of  present  company,  "they 
don't  know  how  to  do  anything,  all 
they  think  of  is  pleasure  trips  and 
dressing  up-^and  such;  awful 
clothes  as  they  wear!"  (My  first 
appearance  in  canyon  attire  must 
have  shocked'  them  into  that  cool 
reception  which  so  belied  their  na- 
tive graciousness. )  "And  extrava- 
gant!— ^why  they  can  throw  more 
out  with  a  teaspoon  than  a  man  can 
bring,  in  with  a  shovel!  No,  I 
couldn't  abide  one  of  'em  coming  in 
here  and  wasting  what  Par  and  I 
haye  been  a  life-time  saving,"  she 
sighed,  sorrowfully. 

I  had  in.  mind  a  few  girls  whose 
conduct  justified  her  estimate  of  my 
generation  so  I  held  my  peace  and 
they  talked  on  until  I  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  a3tonishing  fact  that 
the  mother  had  made  her  son  prom- 
ise he  would  not  marry  till  she  was 
gone.  After  the  boy  had  given 
his  word,  however,  he  grew  restless 
and  gloomy,  and  finally  packed  his 
duds  and  went  away,  saying  he  had 
a  job  for  the  summer  he  wanted  to 
take  to  get  some  coveted  experi- 
ence. Now  they  want  him  back, 
but-^ 

August  23. 

While  I  was  writing  yesterday 
we  had  a  near-tragedy.  Hearing 
a  succession  of  frightened  screams 
I  ran  down  towards  the  pond  and 
beheld  the  couple  from  the  green 
farm-house  standing  at  the  water's 
edge  crying  and  gesticulating  fran- 
tically. 

"Our  little  grandson!  Oh,  our 
poor  little  grandson!"  they  wailed 
in  wild  despair. 

Their  daughter's  bajby  boy,  a 
golden-haired  cherub  of  about  five 
years,  had  come  to  spend  a  week 
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with  them — I  had  noticed  him  play- 
ing around  the  farm  the  day  before 
—and  I  guessed  what  had  happened 
as  soon  as  I  saw  the  boat  turned 
upside-down  out  at  the  end  of  the 
pier. 

"He's  gone  down  for  the  third 
time." they  cried  together,  wringing 
their  hands  in  helpless  misery. 

Being  clothed  in  my  bloomers 
and  "middie,"  I  had  only  to  slip 
off  my  camp  §hoes ;  then  calling  to 
the  man  to  find  tihe  g^rls  in  the 
grove  I  ran  the  length  of  the  pier 
and  dived  off.  The  little  fellow 
was  almost  exactly  below  the  boat 
and  unconscious.  It  was  not  easy, 
I  was  so  excited,  but  somehow  I 
got  him  to  the  surface,  and  with  a 
few  strokes,  soon  suceeded  in  gain- 
ing the  pier.  By  the  time  I  reached 
the  shore,  Daisy  and  the  Cameron 
girl  came  panting  up  with  blankets 
and  restoratives. 

"Oh,  he's  dead,  our  beautiful  lit- 
tle darling  is  dead,"  the  distracted 
grandmother  moaned,  pathetically 
as  I  laid  the  chubby  form,  with  its 
white  face  and  wet  curls,  at  her 
feet 

With  scared  looks  but  brave  hearts 
Daisy,  Violet,  and  I  began  the  work 
o!  resuscitating  the  child.  Soon 
the  whole  swarm  was  there,  and  all 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  our  unit- 
ed efforts  seemed  unavailing. 

"It  isn't  any  use ;  he's  gone !  Oh, 
our  poor  little  darling!"  the  grand- 
mother kept  groaning.  But  we 
didn't  give  up,  and  after  awhile  the 
baby  showed  signs  of  returning  life, 
and  the  grieving  woman's  joy  and 
wonder  knew  no  bounds.  She  clung 
to  my  hands  with  tears  of  relief 
and  gratitude  running  down  her 
checks.  "Oh,  you've  saved  our  boy, 
Mary's  beautiful  boy!  But,  oh, 
how  did  you  do  it  I  I  didn't  think" 
--^nd  then.  Mother,  the  poor  dear 


sank  down  at  my  feet  in  a  dead 
swoon. 

Talk  about  the  busy  bees.  You 
never  saw  such  an  industrious 
swarm  of  buzzing  creatures  as  we 
were  the  rest  of  the  day.  By  sun- 
down we  had  our  two  patients  rest- 
ing comfortably  in  the  clean  little 
bed-room  of  the  farm  house,  the 
whole  place  restored  to  its  usual 
order,  and  the  fruit,  which  was  in 
the  course  of  preparation,  out  dry- 
ing. As  the  couple's  only  daughter 
is  in  bed  with  a  new  baby,  I  begged 
to  be  left  in  charge,  and  our  dear 
Bee-Keeper  conceded  to  my  wish. 
So  here  I  am  doing  the  honors  of 
farm  work;  learning  to  milk  cows 
and  harness  horses.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it?  Dear  old  "Par"— how  he 
did  remonstrate,  but  wh^  I  ex- 
plained about  the  cell  filling  he 
finally  gave  in ;  besides,  he  couldn't 
do  it  with  his  poor  crippled  hands. 

I  must  close  now — so  much  to 
do.  Take  care  of  yourself.  I  love 
you  more  every  day. 

Lovingly, 
Persia. 

Little  Green  Farm  House, 
Aug.  28th,  1916. 
Dearest  Mother: 

Five  da)rs  since  I  wrote  you.  I'm 
having  the  most  wonderful  time, 
house-keeping,  nursing,  butter- 
making,  etc.,  and  filling  cells  by 
the  wholesale — so  arc  the  other 
giris. 

Baby  boy  is  well,  now,  and  I  have 
the  dear,  dazed  grandmother  on 
the  double  lounge  in  the  kitchen — 
such  a  cozy  kitchen !  This  morning 
she  called  me  over  to  the  bed,  and 
taking  my  hands  in  hers  patted 
them. 

"How  do  you  keep  them  so  soft 
and  white,  honey?"  she  murmured 
in  her  sweet,  caressing  voice,  then 
without    waiting    for    an    answer 
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went  on,  This  is  a  neat  work  dress, 
short  but  mighty  convenient,  and 
them  bloomers  or  whatever  you  call 
'em" — the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes 
and  fell  unnoticed  to  the  pillow — 
"I  ain't  ever  going  to  complain 
about  them  any  more,  if  you  hadn't 
had  them  on  so  you  could  jump  in 
that  minute  Joey  would  'a  drowned. 
Ain't  it  wonderful  how  you  can 
dive  and  swim !  The  girls  couldn't 
do  no  such  feats  in  my  day !  And, 
laws !  honey,  you  can  do  everything, 
and  work  outside,  too;  Par  said 
you  would  learn — to  fill  them  cells, 
whatever  that  means." 

Then  I  told  her  about  the  Bee- 
Hive  girls,  and  how  we  are  try- 
ing to  learn  to  be  capable  women 
and  good  mothers.  She  was  certain- 
ly surprised. 

"Get  rne  a  pen  and  some  paper, 
dear,"  she  begged  excitedly,  "I've 
got  to  write  a  letter." 

I  must  close.  "Par"  is  waiting 
to  show  me- around  the  farm.  Last 
night  he  winked  and  confided  to 
me  that  he  and  "Mother"  had  me 
picked  out  for  a  daughter-in-law. 
Well,  if  their  "darling"  is  anything 
like  them,  he's  a  love — maybe  we'll 
show  Mr.  Runaway  Jack,  after  all. 
Your  devoted, 
Persia. 

Camp  Honeysuckle, 
Aug.  30th,  1916. 
Last  Word  Dearie: 

I'm  back  with  the  girls,  we  break 
camp  tomorrow.  Had  a  grand  time. 
Beloved  Bee-Keeper  says  we've 
carried  out  the  spirit  of  the  swarm 
to  her  entire  satisfaction. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  beauti- 


ful friendship  that  has  grown  up 
between  Daisy  and  the  Cameron 
girl!  From  the  pinnacle  of  her 
wealth  Daisy  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  down  on  people;  here 
we  are  honored  for  our  attainments 
and  heart  qualities.  Violet  knew 
just  how  to  go  ahead  when  she  and 
Daisy  had  the  cooking,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  Daisy  was  lost  in  the 
admiration  of  her  partner's  skill. 
In  fact,  no  one  has  partaken  of  the 
spirit  of  democracy  and  service 
more  than  Daisy,  and  no  one  has 
had  a  better  time  than  Violet. 

Later  in  the  day — 

I  just  tripped  over  to  the  farm 
house  to  say  goodby.  "Par"  met  me 
at  the  door. 

"Our  son's  come  home ;  we  want 
you  should  meet  him,"  he  quivered 
as  he  led  me  in.  By  the  side  of  the 
lounge,  holding  his  mother's  hand, 
was  the  prodigal.  He  arose  and 
bowed  when  his  father  introduced 
us;  suddenly  he  stared  as  if  he  had 
seen  an  apparition,  then  with  an 
exclamation  of  amazement,  excited- 
ly reached  out  and  before  I  could 
stir,  took  me  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  me. 

"You,  Rose,"  he  whispered  in  as- 
tonishment. "Ohj  what  luck !  Oh, 
my  dear — my  dear — ^you'U  ju^t 
marry  me,  won't  you?" 

Just  think,  Motiier,  it  was  Jack! 

And  when  the  old  dears  found 
out  we'd  been  friendly — well,  you 
can  imagine !  We'll  be  home  to  get 
your  consent,  tomorrow. 

Your  happy. 
Rose, 
(Otherwise      "Persia"       of      the 
Swarm.) 
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Mutual  Isle. 

By  Alice  L.  Reynolds. 


Planted  upon  a  rock,  on  an 
island  in  Provo  river,  stands  Mu- 
tual Isle  embowered  in  native  can- 
yon trees.  All  the  M.  I.  A.  girls  of 
Utah  stake,  and  some  not  within 
her  border  know  Mutual  Isle.  It 
is  a  frame  building  59  feet  long,  38 
feed  wide,  and  14  feet  high,  speak- 
ing from  the  builder's  point  of 
view;  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  M.  I.  A.  girl,  it  is  her  summer 
home. 

Across  the  river  is  beautiful 
Springdell,  with  its  crystal  boat 
pond  embedded  in  lawn  and  sur- 
rounded by  majestic  trees.  At  this 
resort  is  to  be  found  a  group  of 
the  finest  canyon  homes  in  the  state. 

As  soon  as  June  conference  is 
over  the  girls  are  reaHy  to  migrate 
from  the  city  into  the  cooler  atmos- 
phere of  the  canyon.    Every  Mon- 


day morning  a  bevy  of  girls,  from 
one  of  the  wards,  come  from  the 
town  to  take  possssion  of  the  home 
for  a  week,  while  another  group 
somewhat  tanned,  joyous  and  vig- 
orous, who  have  had  possession  for 
a  week,  are  returning  home. 

Mutual  Isle,  a  community  effort, 
of  which  the  M.  I.  A.  workers  of 
Utah  stake  are  justly  proud,  was 
built  in  June  of  1914.  The  very  at- 
tractive spot  on  which  the  building 
stands  is  leased  each  year  by  the 
Springdell  company,  to  the  stake 
board  for  a  fee  so  small  that  it 
amounts  to  a  gift.  About  $1,000.00, 
apart  from  material  donated  and 
volunteer  labor,  has  been  expended 
on  the  building  and  on  the  grounds. 

We  feel  sure  "J^^"'""^^''  readers 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  bow 
this  money  was  obtained.    The  fire** 
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check  of  over  four  hundred  dollars 
($400.00),  was  the  result  of  a  trip 
around  the  world  entertainment. 
The  remainder  of  the  money  actu- 
ally expended  is  the  receipt  coming 
from  a  series  of  most  successful 
dramatic  entertainments,  of  which 
Miss  Sadie  Graham  has  been  di- 
rector and  committee  representa- 
tive of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  stake 
board.  The  floor,  utilized  for  danc- 
ing by  the  girls  part  of  most  every 
evening,  was  the  floor  of  the  old 
Provo  opera  house,  donated  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  being  used 
by  Uncle  Jesse  Knight. 

Those  of  us  who  are  a  part  of  all 
that  has  gone  on  to  the  end  of 
realizing  our  desire  will  never  for- 
get the  bright*  morning  in  June 
when  expert  mechanics  and  work- 
ers in  general  assembled  in  the 
front  of  the  Provo  Public  Library 
to  go  to  the  canyon  to  erect  Mutual 
Isle.  True  we  had  had  forerunners 
from  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  board  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Brother  Le 
Roy  Dixon  who  had  cleared  the 
ejound  and  set  the  corner  stones. 
The  response  for  the  call  for  work- 
ers from  all  sides  was  hearty  and 
generous.  Citizens  having  auto- 
mobiles met  the  workmen  and 
drove  them  to  the  canyon :  the  lum- 
ber had  been  sent  on  ahead  from 
the  firms  from  whicTi  it  was  pur- 
chased. Once  there,  work  began 
immediately,  and  soon  the  echo  of 
the  hammers  below  was  resound- 
ing from  every  mountain  side. 

The  women  of  the  stake  board 
were  in  Mrs.  Jennie  Knight's  sum- 
mer cottage  preparing  dinner  for 
thirty-five  men,  who  would  have  a 
canyon  appetite,  greatly  augmentevl 
by  hard  work.  At  noon  they  as- 
sembled at  Mrs.  Knight's  cottage 
and  were  served  a  substantial  din- 
ner, not  at  all  devoid  of  dainties, 
which   they   very  greatly   relished. 


Back  they  went  to  work,  the  hap- 
piest group  of  men  possible.  In  an 
hour  or  two  the  roof  was  on.  Mu- 
tual Isle,  had  risen  as  by  magic. 
At  five  o'clock  the  men  were  served 
ice  cream  and  cake  beneath  the 
trees  where  they  had  worked,  and 
by  six  o'clock  the  automobiles  were 
waiting  in  the  road  to  take  them 
back  home. 

After  that  the  electric  wiring 
was  done  by  young  men  of  Provo ; 
also  E.  D.  Partridge  spent  several 
days  fixing  the  frames  for,  and  ad- 
justing springs  which  serve  for 
beds  at  night  and  in  the  day- 
time are  placed  against  the  sides  of 
the  building  and  concealed  by  drop 
curtains. 

The  next  step  was  furnishing  the 
building.  The  opera  house  piano 
was  purchased  for  $150.00.  Some- 
time in  July  a  shower  was  held  on 
the  old  tabernacle  lawn,  to  which 
many  persons  came  bringing  dish- 
es, pans,  buckets,  brooms,  and  all 
sorts  of  useful  articles.  Some  of 
the  larger  pieces  of  furniture  can 
be  mentioned.  Bishop  T.  N.  Tay- 
lor donated  an  organ,  the  Stnger 
Machine  Co.  gave  a  machine,  say- 
ing that  they  were  sure  that  torn 
clothing  would  be  very  much  in 
evidence  after  mountain  climbing. 
A  cook  stove,  a  commodious  cup- 
board, and  a  dining  table  were 
among  other  gifts,  and  Grandma 
Taylor,  mother  of  bishop  T.  N. 
Taylor,  sent  a  mirror,  saying  she 
had  not  forgott^ji  how  young  girls 
love  to  primp. 

Each  year  the  dramatic  as- 
sociation has  put  money  into 
the  stake  treasury,  and  each 
year  it  has  been  expended  to 
make  Mutual  Isle  more  attractive. 
Last  year  mattresses,  hammocks, 
porch  swings,  and  other  play 
Qfround  equipment  was  added.  I 
feel  sure  the  "Journal"  would  not 
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have  space  to  publish  si  tithe  of  the 
things  these  happy  girls  do,  cared 
for  by  Mutual  officers,  who  are 
their  chaperones.  One  thing  they 
do  most  cheerfully  Is  their  work, 
for  it  is  their  task  in  turn  to  pre- 
pare three  meals  i  day,  wash  dishes, 
and  sweep  floors.  They  do  not  al- 
ways know  that  in  working  with 
and  for  so  many  girls,  they  are 
learning  some  of  the  most  valuable 


At  night  they  plan  all  sorts  of 
i^ames  and  entertainments,  but 
dancing  appears  to  be  most  popular 
with  them.  Nevertheless,  one  day 
is'  not  as  another  with  these  re- 
sourceful girls ;  they  have  their  spe- 
cial days.  Sometimes  they  have 
visitors  from  town  in  for  the  even- 
ing meal  and  the  evening  entertain- 
ment. I  ate  breakfast  with  them 
one  morning,  while  Miss  Jepperson 


POND  NEAR  THE  HOME. 
M.  I.  A.  Stake  Officers  in  the  Foreground. 


lessons  of  life,  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  constant  exchange  of 
methods  and  ways  and  ideas,  biit 
their  officers  know  it. 

Work  done,  they  often  ramble 
over  the  wonderful  hills  up  to  the 
sources  of  those  moss  grown  icy 
springs  that  have  given  Springdell 
its  name.  Sometimes  they  are  up 
with  the  lark  and  have  the  joy  of 
a  walk  at  dawn.  Much  of  the  day 
is  spent  out  of  doors,  although 
many  girls  enjoy  sitting  about  and 
reading. 


sat  at  the  piano  and  sang  to  them. 
One  of  the  particularly  commend- 
able plans  was  for  a  mother's  day. 
Before  leaving  home  the  invita- 
tions had  been  issued,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  mothers  spend 
Wednesday  with  their  daughters. 

When  the  train  arrived  they  met 
them  with  their  bright  smiling  faces 
to  greet  them.  Then  for  sometime 
they  took  thejr  mothers  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  explaining  every- 
thing to  them.  At  noon  they 
served  them  a  banquet,  for  it  was 
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nothing  less.  Those  mothers  were 
entertained  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  the  girls  putting  forth  their 
best  talent.  It  was  a  happy  day 
never  to  be  forgotten  either  by  the 
mothers  or  the  daughters,  and  when 
at  last  they  bade  them  good-bye, 
at  the  station,  it  was  the  end  of  a 
perfect  day.  Nor  were  these 
thoughtful  girls  forgotten.  Their 
bishop,  detained  at  home  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  sent  his  compli- 
ments in  the  form  of  a  huge  box 
filled  with  candy,  nuts,  etc.,  which 
were  served  on  their  table  until  the 
end  of  the  week. 

The  summer  school  faculty  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University  sent  a 
lecturer  to  them  one  evening  each 
week  last  season,  thus  furnishing  a 
regular  lyceum  course.  During  the 
afternoon  the  girls  busied  them- 
selves notifying  the  good  people  of 
Springdell  of  the  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture and  the  lecturer.  The  response 
to  this  invitation  was  most  grati- 
fying. It  meant  much  to  these 
young  girls  to  have  such  people 
as  Uncle  Jesse  Knight  and  wife, 
and  Brother  and  Sister  L.  A.  Hol- 
brook  meeting  with  them. 

Mutual  Isle  was  dedicated  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  Elder  J.  M.  Jensen 
of  the  Utah  Stake  High  Council 
offering  the  prayer.  A  dinner  was 
served  by  the  members  of  the  stake 


board  to  their  guests  of  honor,  Sis- 
ters May  Booth  Talmage,  Rachel 
Grant  Taylor  and  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
ards, of  the  General  Board. 

The  heavy  snows  of  last  wintei 
have  crushed  the  building,  so  that 
today  Mutual  Isle  is  partly  in  ruins, 
but  repairs  are  going  on  under  the 
same  splendid  leadership  as  brought 
the  building  into  being.  Whatever 
others  have  done,  and  all  have  re- 
joiced in  adding  their  mite,  to  Pres- 
ident Jennie  B.  Knight,  and  her 
counselors.  Sister  Ida  A.  Taylor 
and  Emma  S.  Jensen,  with  Sister 
Sadie  Graham  directing  the  dra- 
matic entertainmeni,  the  glory  of 
achievement  belongs.  Not  too 
much  can  be  said  for  the  young 
men  of  the  Utah  stake  board  who 
have  taken,  our  recent  disaster 
thoroughly  to  heart.  They  have 
left  their  work  on  Saturday,  to  go 
into  the  canyon  to  do  whatever  they 
could  to  extricate  the  building  from 
the  heavy  snows,  until  permanent 
repairs  can  be  maxie,  and  doing 
whatever  else  they  can  freely-  and 
without  consideration  of  any  sort. 

Already  one  entertainment  has 
been  held  to  meet  the  expense  of 
repairs,  and  on  the* third  of  April 
the  stake  board  will  again  present 
its  own  dramatic  company  to  the 
end  of  putting  Mutual  Isle  in  order 
for  the  coming  season. 


"faelm"  swarm,  beaver  ward,  bear  river  stake. 
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Names  and  Symbols. 

By  Ivy  Ensign  of  Liberty  Stake, 


In  introducing  my  subject, 
•\\ames  and  Symbols/'  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  to  quote  from  the 
1916  Hand  Book:  •^Symbolism  is 
taking  an  important  place  in  the  art 
and  literature  of  the  world.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes 
an  idea  concrete.  In  the  Bee-Hive 
plan,  it  helps  to  make  the  girls' 
ideals  definite." 

Guided  by  the  inspiration  of  her 
Bee-Keeper,  the  Bee-Hive  girl  will 
sense  keen  pleasure  in  selecting  for 
herself  a  name  and  a  symbol  in 
which  her  ideal  will  find  expres- 
sion. Even  though  her  ideal  be 
somewhat  vague  and  fanciful  at 
present,  yet  a  suitable  emblem  as  a 
constant  reminder  will  lead  her  on 
to  lofty  thought  and  ambition,  from 
which  her  ideal  will  gradually  as- 
sume definite  form.  Then  will  it 
assert  itself  in  the  girl's  desire  to  do 
her  best.  She  will,  at  least,  come 
to  the  knowledge  that  it  pays  to 
aim  high.  Lowell  expresses  the 
thought  in  these  words :  "Not  fail- 
ure, but  low  aim  is  crime." 

It  will  not  be  unusual  to  find  a 
girl  who  thinks  she  has  no  ideal. 
But  that  girl  must  be  shown  by 
some  means  that  the  great  Creator 
plants  some  ideal  in  every  human 
«;oul.  There  never  will  fail  to  come 
into  the  life  of  each  one  of  these 
^rls,  at  one  time  or  another,  a 
longing  desire  to  do  some  good 
thing.  It  is  from  this  secret  im- 
pulse to  do  good  that  all  progress 
springs.  The  girl  must  understand 
that  when  there  creeps  into  her 
heart  the  mastering  eagerness  to 
render  honorable  service,  no  mat- 
ter how  humble,  then  has  she  be- 
gun to  locate  her  ideal,  which  will 


elevate  her  from  selfishness  to  com- 
munion with  that  which  is  better. 
She  must  work  to  find  her  ideal — 
for  her  ideal  will  never  find  her — 
and  having  found  it,  she  will  ex- 
perience the  only  real  pleasure  in 
life,  companionship  with  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness. 

The  very  fact  that  she  is 
seeking  to  attain  her  ideal  will 
strengthen  her  character  wonder- 
fully. With  her  symbol  constantly 
before  her,  she  is  not  apt  to  forget 
or  neglect  the  moral  responsibility 
which  she  has  taken  upon  herself. 

In  addition  to  this  factor  which 
I  choose  to  term  "spiritual,"  the 
selection  of  a  name  and  a  symbol 
has  another  decided  advantage.  It 
adds  a  touch  of  romance  to  the 
commonplace.  With  the  thought  of 
her  name  and  symbol  in  mind,  the 
girl  usually  finds  a  little  more  joy 
in  the  daily  tasks  that  are  so  likely 
to  become  mere  drudgery  to  her. 
When  she  remembers  that  she  is 
working  toward  a  definite  end 
which  will  be  productive  of  good, 
the  irksomeness  of  her  labor  is  ob- 
literated by  the  thought  that  in  the 
faithful  and  unselfish  performance 
of  the  lowly  duties  lying  nearest 
her,  she  is  bringing  sunshine  and 
happiness  into  her  life. 

I  like  the  words  of  the  poet  con- 
cerning this  thought,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  lesson  of  the  following 
lines  can  be  absorbed  into  our  lives, 
our  work  shall  be  amply  rewarded : 

*  'A  commonplace  life,'  we  say  as  we 

sigh. 

But  why  do  we  sigh  as  we  say? 

The    commonplace    sun    in    the    coni- 

monplace  sky,  » 

Makes  up  the  commonplaoe  day. 
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The  moon  and  stars  are  commonplace 

things, 
And  the  flower  that  blooms  and  the 

bird  that  sings. 
But  dark  were  the  world  and  sad  our. 

lot 
If    the    flowers    failed    and    the    sun 

shone  not. 
And  God,  who  studies  each  separate 

soul, 
Out^of  commonplace  lives  makes  His 

beautiful  Whole." 

From  this  point  on,  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  make  per- 
sonal references  to  my  work  as  a 
Bee-Keeker,  for  it  is  only  from  my 
own  very  limited  experience  that  I 
am  able  to  speak. 

In  order  that  the  girls  may  com- 
prehend clearly  just  what  they  are 
expected  to  do  when  told  to  select 
a  name  and  a  symbol,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  at  perhaps  the  very  first 
swarm  meeting,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Bee-Keeper,  a  name 
and  a  symbol  for  the  swarm  be  de- 
cided upon.  Naturally,  that  de- 
mands that  the  Bee-Keeper  give 
the  matter  thoughtful  considera- 
tion beforehand  so  that  she  may  be 
able  to  suggest  appropriate  names 
— their  meanings  and  applications 
— and  symbols  which  could  be  con- 
sistently used  with  these  names. 

After  a  tactful  suggestion  or  two 
from  the  head,  the  girls  will  be  sure 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
the  originality  and  interest  dis- 
played by  them  will  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Some  excellent  ideas  are  given  in 
the  1916  Hand  Book  (page  25)  and 
I  recommend  them  to  you  for  your 
consideration. 

Not  wishing  to  appear  egotistic, 
but  merely  to  give  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  what  mieht  be  done  in 
any  swarm,  T  shoulcTlike,  with  your 
persmission.  to  relate  my  last  sum- 
mer's experience  in  the  choosing 
of  a  swarm  name  and  symbol. 
At  one  of  our  weekly  meetings. 


this   question    had   been   discussed 
with  no  satisfactory   results.    We 
could  not  agree  upon  a  name,  and 
consequently    we  had  no    symbol. 
Before   the   next   meeting,   I   had 
arrived    at   the   conclusion   that   I 
should  settle  the  issue,  and  as  tact- 
fully as  I  could,  lead  sixteen  other 
people  to  my  ppint  of  view.    After 
consulting   Webster,    Flower   Dic- 
tionaries, and  other  authorities  for 
meanings,  etc.,  I  decided  that  our 
swarm   should   be   christened  the 
"Sego  Lily  Swarm"  and  our  sym- 
bol   should    be    the    flower   itself. 
Then  I  proceeded  to  inform  myself 
upon  its  connection  with  our  state's 
history  and  the  reason  for  its  be- 
ing our  state  flower. 

When  we  met  again,  instead  of 
announcing  any  further  discussion 
of  the  question,  I  told  those  g^rls 
the  story  of  the  Sego  Lily — how  it 
grew  in  great  abundance  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  this  val- 
ley by  the  Pioneers,  of  the  pitiful 
struggle  of  those  valiant  souls  to 
eke  out  an  existence,  of  the  desper- 
ate straits  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced, and  how  finally,  the  roots  of 
this  plant  saved  them  from  starva- 
tion. I  spoke  of  the  meaning  of 
the  lily — stateliness  and  purity.  And 
then  at  this  point,  I  introduced  a 
fragment  of  my  own  fancy — that 
the  first  of  the  petals  could  be  sym- 
bolic of  faith,  the  second  of  broth- 
erly love,  and  the  third  of  service, 
and  that  a  combination  of  these  ele- 
ments must  lead  to  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  purity  of  thought  and 
deed.  It  perhaps  is  needless  to  say 
that  immediately  sixteen  girls  were 
convinced  that  there  was  only  9"^ 
name  and  one  S)mibol  for  their 
swarm.  Then,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  forget  that  we  were  to 
be  loyal,  pure,  and  useful,  we  em- 
broidered our  emblem  on  a  tic 
which  was  always  in  evidence  at 
all.    Bee-Hive  meetings. 
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After  having  once  decided  upon 
-t3ur  swarm  name,  it  was  not  so  dif- 
ficult for  each  girl  to  choose  her 
own  individual  name  and  symbol. 
Some  selected  other  girls*  names 
because  of  their  meaning;  others, 
flower  names,  and  many  originated 
names  expressive  of  what  they 
wished  to  idealize. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  submitting 
some  of  the  names  and  symbols 
which  mean  a  great  deal  to  me,  for 
they  typify  ambitions  which  have 
been  partly  realized  at  least,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  fully  at- 
tained because  of  the  faith,  loyalty, 
and  prayerfulness  of  the  girls  who 
are  dreaming  their  dreams  of  ideal- 
ism. 

Name,  Lopurice.  Meaning,  love, 
purity,  patience.  Symbol,  white  car- 
nation. 

Name,  Trovesty.  Meaning,  truth, 
love,       honesty.       Symbol,       pansy 


(though  tfulness). 

Name,  Loinco. 
dustry,      courage. 
sw€et  pea. 

Name,    Pathis. 


Meaning,  love,  in- 
Symbol,      white 


Meaning,  patience, 
truth,  industry.     Symbol,  white  dove. 

Name,  Beatrice.  Meaning,  happi- 
ness.   Symbol,  bluebird. 

Name,  Fidelis.  Meaning,  loyalty. 
Symbol,   bluebell. 

Name,  Ruth.  Meaning,  beauty; 
Symbol,  white  rose. 

Name,  Virginia.  Meaning,  purity. 
Symbol,  white  lily. 

Name,  Olive.  Meaning,  peace. 
Symbol,  white  dove. 


Name,  Ugladin.  Meaning,  youth, 
gladness,  industry.  Symbol,  red  clo- 
ver. 

Name,  Columbia.  Meaning,  cour- 
age, love,  ambition.  Symbol,  colum- 
bine (patriotism). 

Nam«,  Lois.  Meaning  love,  in- 
dustry, service.  Symbol,  bluebird 
(Because  happiness  comes  with  these 
things). 

Nanie,  Ptimos.  Meaning,  optim- 
ism.    Symbol,  sunshine. 

Name,  Lillian.  Meaning,  purity, 
hope.     Symbol,  Easter  lily. 

Then,  in  the  end,  when  we  can 
know  that,  because  of  our  patient 
efforts,  the  goal  of  our  ambition 
is  about  to  be  reached,  your  creed 
and  my  creed  will  blend  into  one 
with  the  creed  of  these  girls,  and 
then  will  it  no  longer  be  mine  or 
yours,  but  "Our  Creed."  Harold 
Arnold  Walters  has  thus  beautiful- 
ly expressed  it: 

"I  would  be  true,  for  there  ar-e  those 

that  trust  me; 
I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those 

who  care; 
I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much 

to  suffer; 
I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much 

to  dar€. 
I    would   be  friend  of  all — the   foe — 

the  friendless; 
I  would  be  giving,  and  forget  the  gift; 
I   would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my 

weakness; 
T  would  look  up — and  laugh — and  love 


-and  li 


up — i 
ift." 


FAELM      SWARM.   BEAVER   WARD,   BEAR  RIVER  STAKE. 
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A  Message  to  Mothers  Relative  to  Infant 

Mortality. 


By  Dr,  S,  H.  Allen. 


It  is  a  startling  fact  to  learn  that 
nearly  one  thousand  babies  under 
one  year  of  age  die  every  year  in 
Utah. 

Save  the  babies — the  real  wealth 
of  every  nation.  Keep  them  healthy 
and  they  will  grow  into  strong 
children  and  later  into  robust  and 
vigorous  adults.  Teach  them  the 
ideals  of  truth  and  right  and  love 
and  faith  and  they  will  become 
mental  and  moral  giants 

It  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  when  we 
find  the  women's  organizations  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  to  save 
the  babies — in  knowing  the  causes 
of  infant  mortality  and  working  to 
check  them. 

Victor  Vaughn,  one  of  our  best 
American  authorities  on  medical 
matters  says:  ''The  truth  is  that 
the  death  rate  from  infectious  di- 
seases has  become  the  best  meas- 
ure of  intelligence.  The  more  in- 
telligent a  people,  the  lower  the 
death  rate."  These  words  should 
be  printed  lar^e  and  hung  up  in 
every  schoolhouse  and  church  in 
our  land.  Teach  young  people  all 
you  can  about  the  arts  and  sciences, 
about  the  Hottentots  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  people  who  live  in 
Timbucktoo,  but  far  more  import- 
ant is  it  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  taught  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene, and  how  to  control  and  pre- 
vent disease. 

The  chief  causes  of  mortality  in 
young  children  are :  improper  feed- 
ing and  care;  diarrhoeal  diseases; 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases; 


unsanitary  homes,  that  is,  unclean, 
poorly  ventilated  homes;  not  keep- 
ing the  food  away  from  dust  and 
flies ;  and  acute  respiratory  diseases. 

To  begin  with  the  mother  must  be 
healthy  before  her  child  is  bom. 
Her  food  should  be  plain  and  nour- 
ishing and  of  a  character  to  avoid 
constipation.  She  should  drink  six 
to  eight  glasses  of  water  daily,  take 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  she  likes, 
use  meat  sparingly,  coarse  breads, 
cracked  wheat  and  bran  mush  oc- 
casionally, take  gentle  exercise, 
such  as  light  housework,  and  mod- 
erate walking;  she  should  avoid 
heavy  lifting  and  high  reaching; 
she  should  wear  comfortable  cloth- 
ing; she  should  indulge  in  no 
swimming  but  frequent  bathing; 
she  should  get  plenty  of  sunshine, 
and  fresh  air  day  and  night.  Every- 
thing shouW  be  done  to  avoid  fear, 
anger,  and  worry,  to  make  her  life 
full  of  the  blessings  of  science,  the 
arts,  literature,  and  religion. 

Every  baby  should  be  breast  fed. 
It  is  a  calamity  for  a  child  to  be 
raised  on  a  bottle.  Ten  bottle  fed 
babies  die  to  every  one  breast  fed. 
Gentle  reader,  if  you  know  of  a 
bottle  fed  baby,  just  do  it  a  favor  by 
sending  to  its  mother  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  proper  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants."* 

If  the  mother  cannot  nurse  her 
haby,     get    some     other     healthy 


*To  do  this,  address  a  request  to 
Dr.  T.  B.  Beatty,  Secretary  Utah  State 
Board  of  Health,  Salt  Lake  City,  or 
the  secretary  of  State  Board  of  State 
in  which  you  reside. 
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mother  to  do  it ;  if  you  cannot  do 
this  the  next  best  thing  is  to  use 
good  rich  cow's  milk  modified  un- 
der the  directions  of  the  doctor. 
The  last  resort  is  the  artificial 
foods.  True,  many  children  are 
raised  on  them  and  look  quite  well, 
but  they  are  not  up  to  the  normal 
in  resisting  power  when  disease 
oomes.  Then  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  while  bottle  fed  babies 
seem  to  thrive  quite  well,  that  they 
often  get  some  impairment  of  the 
stomach  or  digestive  or  nervous 
systems  which  puts  them  in  a  sub- 
normal condition  all  through  life. 

Children  should  not  be  fed  nuts, 
cabbage,  meats,  and  coarse  foods, 
until  they  have  teeth  to  chew  them 
with.  Children,  as  a  rule,  are  fed 
too  much  and  too  often  on  meat. 
They  are  frequently  made  sick  by 
eating  scraps  and  crusts  picked  up 
on  dirty  floors,  also  by  sucking  the 
handles  of  unwashed  articles  and 
objects  picked  up  from  the  floors. 

Infants  and  young  children 
should  be  taken  in  the  fresh  air 
daily,  winter  and  summer.  During 
sidoiess,  even  with  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  it  adds  gfreatly  to  the 
chances  of  recovery  to  keep  the 
windows  raised  day  and  night. 

The  two  best  things  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  from  ordinary  colds  and 
hng  diseases  are  an  abundance  of 
fresh,  pure  air  and  cold  neck  bath- 
ing. Have  the  child  sleep  with 
warm  clothing — in  a  warmed 
blanket  on  a  sleeping  porch  or  in 
a  room  with  the  windows  raised  all 
night.  Take  the  child  in  a  warm 
room  to  dress  him;  thoroughly 
bathe  his  neck,  back,  and  front, 
each  morning  with  cold  water  then 
rub  dry  with  a  coarse  towel.  Teach 
him  to  take  fifteen  deep  breaths 
night  and  morning,  to  sit  and  stand 
erect,  to  breathe  through  his  nose 
and  keep  his  mouth  closed.    If  the 


child  snores  or  breathes  with  his 
mouth,  open,  in  most  cases,  he  has 
adenoids  or  enlat^ed  tonsils  and 
needs  skilled  advice. 

Diarrhoeal  diseases,  summer  com- 
plaint, typhoid,  tuberculosis,  diph- 
theria and  other  infectious  diseases 
are  spread  by  flies.  It  is  most  re- 
markable to  know  that  infant  mor- 
tality has  been  very  much  reduced 
by  keeping  flies  out  of  homes  and 
away  from  the  food.  The  fly  cam- 
paign has  accomplished  wonders  but 
we  must  not  relax  our  efforts  until 
every  family  understands  that  a 
home  where  flies  live  is  dirty  and 
liable  to  have  its  children  stricken 
with  disease  that  is  carried  on  the 
feet  of  this  filthy  pest. 

In  diarrhoeal  diseases,  in  all  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
the  mother  should  call  in  the  near- 
est and  best  doctor  she  can  get. 
But  where  she  can  not  easily  get 
skilled  aid  she  should  keep  every- 
thing out  of  the  child's  stomach  ex- 
cept boiled  water  for  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours,  give  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  and  give  an  enema 
twice  a  day  of  tepid  boiled  water 
containing  one  teaspoonful  of  table 
salt  to  the  pint.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  begin  gradually  to  feed  the 
child  small  amounts  of  toast  water, 
barley  water,  or  white  of  tgg  in 
water.  The  child  should  be  kept 
still  in  bed  and  in  hot  weather  it 
should  be  in  a  cool  place.  A  cool 
capyon  resort  is  the  best  place  for 
such  cases. 

Contagious  diseases  take  an  ap- 
palling toll  of  the  lives  of  our 
young  children  annually.  As  a  rule 
people  think  measles  only  a  slight 
trouble,  yet  in  the  United  States 
this  disease  causes  every  year  15,- 
000  deaths.  Whooping  cough  claims 
about  the  same  number  of  victims 
and  so  also  does  scarlet  fever,  an- 
nually. 
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Ask  your  doctor  about  the  water 
supply  when  any  disease  such  as 
typhoid  is  prevalent.  At  such  times 
it  is  well  to  boil  all  drinking  water. 

If  every  family  would  report  at 
onoe  every  case  of  contagious  dis- 
ease to  the  health  and  school 
boards  we  could  establish  strict 
quarantine  and  soon  stamp  out  the 
disease  before  it  becomes  epidemic. 

For  many  years  the  French  gov- 
ernment tried  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal ;  the  loss  of  human  life  from 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  was  so 
appalling  they  had  to  give  up  the 
mighty  task.  To  the  glory  of  the 
United  States,  the  canal  is  now  an 


accomplished  fact.  Our  own  Dr. 
W.  C.  Gorgas  and  his  assistant 
corps  of  sanitary  engineers  stamped 
out  the  diseases  that  made  such 
fearful  havoc  among  the  French 
workmen,  and  today  the  canal  zone 
has  a  lower  death  rate  than  any 
state  in  our  union. 

We  can  control,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases.  We  can  control 
and  do  away  with  the  chief  causes 
of  infant  mortality.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  person  to  be  a  missionary 
in  spreading  the  gospel  of  health— 
our  chief  source  of  efficiency  and 
happiness. 


I  Am  The  Baby. 


I  am  the  Baby. 

I  am  the  you-ngest  Institution  in  the  World — and  the  oldest. 

The  Earth  is  my  Heritage  whexi  I  come  into  being,  and  when  1  go  1  leave 
it  to  the  next  Generation  of  Babies. 

My  mission  is  to  leave  the  Earth  a  better  place  than  I  found  it. 

With  my  million  little  Brothers  and  Sisters  I  can  do  this,  if  the  World 
does  not  impose  too  many  handicaps. 

Now  I  need  Puref  Milk  and  Fresh  Air  and  Play. 

When  I  am  a  little  older  I  shall  need  good  Schools  in  which  to  learn  the 
Lessons  of  Life. 

I  want  to  live,  laugh,  love,  work,  play. 

I  want  to  hear  good  music,  r-ead  good  books,  see  beautiful  pictures. 

I  want  to  build  Houses  and  Roads  and  Railroads  and  Cities. 

I  want  to  walk  in  the  woods,  bathe  in  the  waters,  and  play  in  the  snow. 

I  am  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow. 

If  you  will  make  my  way  easy  now,  I  will  help  you  when  I  grow  up. 

I  am  your  hope— I  AM  THE  BABY.— From  "Baby-Week  Campaigns." 
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^v  Elisabeth  Van  Nortwick, 


II. — Its  Influence. 
Weeks,  months,  years  passed. 
The  young  colony  became  a  flour- 
ishing- hamlet.  The  first  citizens 
were  mainly  from  homes  of  pov- 
erty or  no  homes  at  all,  so  the  early 
hardships  were  to  them  common 
places.  Sometimes  a  lawless  new- 
comer would  try  the  ability  of  the 
youthful  officials  before  he  was  sub- 
I  dued  and  willing  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  law  abiding.  But  it  was 
found  true  that  even  the  leader  of 
a  gang  who  had  lived  at  variance 
I  with  tihe  laws  of  society  became  a 
I  champion  of  law  and  order,  once 
he  had  been  given  a  position  6f 
trust — in  other  words — a  respon- 
sibility. The  place  attracted  wide 
attention.  As  the  value  of  Repub- 
lic training  for  industry,  for  self- 
control,  for  self-reliance  came  to  be 
recognized,  which  was  speedily  the 
case,  applications  began  to  come 
from  homes  of  wealth  and  culture 
for  the  admission  of  sons  who 
needed  to  learn  the  dignity  of  work, 
of  respect  for  authority  and  the 
rights  of  others.  Professor  Baily 
of  Cornell  University  remarked  that 
the  Junior  Republic  idea  was  a 
great  educational  principle,  good 
for  all  boys.  But  all  who  came,  no 
matter  what  their  social  position 
had  been  outside,  were  placed  on  a 
plane  of  equality.  A  youth  of  aris- 
tocratic antecedents  might  be  out- 
stripped by  the  tenement  lad,  who 
had  been  sharpened  in  the  school  of 
experience.  There  was,  there  still 
is,  an  aristocracy,  but  it  is  the  aris- 
tocracy of  individual  worth. 

It  is  an  established  social  code 
now  as  then,  that  the  new  citizen 
whatever  poverty  or  whatever  priv- 


ileges of  wealth  he  may  have 
known,  finds  himself  on  entering  the 
Republic  in  a  simple  form  of  so- 
ciety, which  adheres  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  forms  of  ordinary 
life  outside.  If  one  accepts  the  con- 
ditions, he  may  soon  feel  himself  at 
home  in  the  spirit  of  things  about 
him.  If  he  comes  from  a  city  home, 
he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a 
wide  outlook  on  nature,  in  a  plain 
country  life,  with  plain  but  whole- 
some fare.  There  are,  naturally, 
limitations  to  a  sense  of  freedom 
about  him.  He  must  attend  school 
half  a  day,  work  the  other  half.  He 
is  practically  free  to  be  his  own 
master ;  to  choose  between  industry 
and  idleness,  between  obedience  and 
disobedience  to  laws,  between  ful- 
filling or  neglecting  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  He  can  choose  between 
honesty,  truth,  and  manliness  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  workhouse  on  the 
other.  After  the  first  few  days  noth- 
ing will  be  given  him.  The  older 
citizens  kindly  welcome  him,  make 
him  acquainted  with  all  the  general 
rules  about  trespassing,  about  get- 
ting a  job  for  himself,  about  fitting 
himself  into  his  place  in  school  and 
his  place  in  a  home.  He  can  empha- 
size his  choice  between  extremes  of 
condition.  It  is  a  strange  situation 
to  him,  to  be  so  free  yet  so  fettered. 
As  one  boy  said:  "The  Republic 
is  the  best  place  if  youVe  good  and 
the  worst  place  if  youVe  bad,  that  I 
was  ever  in."  "Nothing  Without 
Labor"  has  always  been  the  motto 
and  it  is  intended  that  it  be  fully 
carried  out.  Most  newcomers  still 
have  little  idea  of  work.  One  from 
a  home  of  large  wealth  who  was 
brought  by  his  mother,  said  as  she, 
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was  leaving,  "I  can't  stay.  I  can*t 
work.  Really,  I  won't  work.  I 
never  had  to.  I  can  play  from  mid- 
niofht  to  m'dnight,  but  to  work — 
never !"  But  he  remained,  and  after 
his  United  States  money,  turned  in- 
to the  aluminum  coin  of  the  Re- 
public, was  all  spent,  and  he  had 
sold  everything  he  had  of  value  to 
pay  his  way,  he  was  forced  to  work. 
And  he  did  it  faithfullv;  "Why,'/ 
he  said,  **I  never  knew  I  could  en- 
iov  it  so!"  Most  boys  that  come, 
rich  or  poor,  are  of  the  idle  class. 
If  they  have  thought  about  the 
country  at  all,  it  is  as  a  good  place 
to  loaf.  But  the  new  citizen  finds 
himself  in  a  community  where  there 
can  be  no  drones.  If  he  persists  in 
being  idle,  he  must  pay  the  penalty ; 
if  he  has  no  money,  he  cannot  eat. 
He  stands  dazed  and  silent  watch- 
ing the  other  boys  go  into  their  re- 
spective dining  (rooms.  Who  of 
us  does  not  recall  the  tremendous 
force  of  the  public  opinion  of  child- 
hood? Slowly  there  dawns  upon 
him  a  new  idea,  that  in  real  life 
work  is  a  necessity  for  all.  He  sees 
further — he  discovers  that  work  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  worker.  He 
sees  that  the  idlers  receive  the  least 
consideration.  It  is  the  citizen  who 
works,  who  is  economical  and 
thoughtful  that  gets  the  best  room, 
the  best  meals,  that  serves  as  presi- 
dent or  judge,  that  is  respected 
alike  by  citizens,  faculty  and  visit- 
ors. He  had  learned  the  primal 
lesson — the  necessity  and  dignity  of 
labor. 

"Why  does  Freddie  study  so, 
all  the  evenings,  except  court 
nights,  when  he  serves  as  judge?" 
This  was  said  by  a  newcomer  with 
contempt  for  the  citizen  who  had 
already  served  six  terms  as  judge, 
and  had  entered  the  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  in  his  school  work.  But 
when  this  young  student  came  in 
with  his  half  year's  report  of  a  95% 


average,  as  the  highest  standing  in 
the  entering  class  of  over  four  hun- 
dred students ;  when  in  addition,  it 
was  further  known  that  he  had  been 
elected  president  of  his  class — O, 
the  cheers  and  the  shouts  of  praise 
this  same  lad  was  ready  to  pour  out 
with  the  rest  of  his  companions 
over  such  results  of  indefatigable 
study — a  new  lesson  for  everyone 
as  to  the  value  of  mental  labor. 

There  comes  next  to  the  new  citi- 
zen a  respect  for  law,  not  fear  nor 
blind  obedience,  but  an  open,  frank 
acceptance  of  its  nature,  of  its  mean- 
ing, of  its  importance.  For  if  this 
new  citizen  be  a  boy  of  brains  and 
intelligence,  he  may  have  been  a 
.  member  of  a  city  gang ;  and  if  he 
has  been  brought  up  before  a  police 
court  he  has  found  himself  a  hero 
in  the  eyes  of  his  companions.  The 
greater  his  experiences,  the  more  of 
a  leader  and  a  hero  he  has  become, 
and  the  more  he  has  been  admired. 

Arriving  at  the  Junior  Republic 
he  aspires  to  leadership  there. 
Committing  some  breach  of  the  law 
he  is  promptly  arrested  by  the  boy 
police,  perhaps  the  pleasantest  fel- 
low he  has  met;  he  is  promptly -put 
in  jail  and  soon  after,  at  the  next 
court  session,  brought  before  the 
boy  judge.  In  this  little  court  room 
all  the  glamor  of  his  wrong  doing 
vanishes.  He  meets  conviction 
from  a  jury  of  his  peers,  and  when 
the  young  judge  pronounces  sen- 
tence, he  breaks  down.  To  be 
judged  by  his  peers  goes  to  the  verj' 
heart  of  his  moral  being.  Another 
boy  thinks  to  make  himself  a  hero 
by  boasting  of  his  skill  as  a  pick- 
pocket, and  his  exploits  in  thieving. 
''I  can  take  your  watches,  Mr.  Su- 
perintendent, and  Mr.  Republic 
Guardian,  and  you'll  never  know 
it,"  said  Joseph  to  the  foremost 
workers  of  the  National  Junior. 
"O,  no,  you  couldn't."  But  Joseph 
had  a  knowing  look,  and  winking 
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to  a  comrade  he  bided  his  time.  Not 
long  after,  on  looking  for  their 
watches,  both  gentlemen  found 
them  missing  and  exclaimed  over 
the  theft.  Joseph  slyly  watching, 
now  came  forward  with  both 
watches,  and  said,  "You  dared  me 
do  it,  but  can  you  tell  when  I  got 
em?"  Now  as  a  result,  the  next 
time  anything  of  value  was  missing, 
Joseph  was  promptly  arrested  on 
suspicion.  He  had  boasted  himself 
a  thief,  had  shown  h's  superior  skill, 
and  lo !  to  his  amazement  his  com- 
rades were  in  arms  against  him.  So 
a  new  conception  of  law  framed 
itself  in  his  mind.  Law,  to  such  a 
lad  was  no  longer  the  engine  of  a 
far  away  and  distant  state  but  a 
natural  human  agency  for  protec- 
tion. It  was  the  expression  of  the 
conscience  of  the  society  of  which 
he  formed  a  part.  The  law  was  his 
law  that  would  protect  him  as 
well  as  his  neighbors.  So  he  learns 
tme  respect  for  authority. 

A  great  lesson  for  a  lad  coming 
into  full  fellowship  in  this  comn;iu- 
nity  is  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship.  Said  an  old 
citizen:  "A  fellow  that  has  been 
through  a  Junior  Republic  has  a 
chance  to  live  his  life  over  again. 
He  knows  what  he  can  do  because 
he  did  it  on  a  small  scale  there.  He 
knows,  too,  what  he  can't  do,  be- 
cause he  tried  that,  too,  in  the  Re- 
public and  found  it  failed."  Not  by 
reasoning  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete,  nor  from  the  best  text  of 
the  ablest  educators,  but  by  gaining 
experience  in  the  concrete  itself  the 
lesson  is  learned.  Upon  every 
thoughtful  young  citizen  is  laid  this 
burden  of  responsibility.  The  Re- 
public is  small  enough  for  him  to 
feel  it.  He  sees  that  he  is  one  of 
a  society  of  individuals,  that  he  is 
in  part  responsible  for  bad  laws, 
for  lax  administration,  for  incom- 
petent officials.    Moreover,  he  has 


practical  experience  of  the  duties  of 
office  and  has  great  pride  in  the 
same.  He  may  have  served  as  legis- 
lator, as  president,  as  district  at- 
torney, as  chief  of  police,  as  judge. 
Gradually  there  takes  hold  of  him 
a  clear,  sane  view  of  his  relation  to 
society.  There  is  no  secret  about 
the  matter — his  new  feeling  toward 
labor,  his  respect  for  law,  his  duties 
as  a  citizen — all  make  themselves 
distinct,  logical,  understandable.  He 
has  learned  by  actual  doing,  by 
thinking.  He  has  sloughed  off  way- 
ward propensities,  which  previous 
environment  laid  upon  him.  The 
following  episode  illustrates  the 
moral  power  in  such  an  acquired 
experience :  A  good  football  player 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  the 
toils  of  the  law  on  a  day  when  his 
presence  on  the  team  was  urgently 
needed.  A  session  of  the  Superior 
Court  was  held  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  his  parole.  Argu- 
ments pro  and  con  were  urged  with- 
out success  until  a  public  spirited 
citizen  thus  summed  up  the  case: 
"Your  Honor,"  he  said,  "in  most 
schools  and  colleges  now-a-days  a 
fellow  has  to  gain  a  certain  stan- 
dard in  scholarship  in  order  to  be  a 
member  of  any  athletic  team.  Now. 
here  at  the  Junior  Republic  our 
standard  is  citizenship,  and  if  a  fel- 
low can't  keep  out  of  jail,  he  has  no 
business  to  play  in  the  football 
team."  This  settled  the  matter. 
The  citizen  did  not  play,  greatly  as 
he  was  needed  to  win  an  important 
game.  No  amount  of  theoretical 
study  of  government  could  make 
possible  such  an  argument;  it 
sprang  from  a  heart  filled  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
sacredness  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  citizenship. 

From  these  premises  regard'ng 
such  training  for  a  boy  there  can 
be  no  choice  as  to  right  conclusions 
if  the  boy's  heart  becomes  sound. 
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Does  his  heart  become  sound,  you 
will  ask?  Here  is  a  suprising 
thing.  The  development  and 
change  of  view  toward  what  may  be 
called  the  political  aspects  of  so- 
ciety are  accompanied  by  a  most 
extraordinary  mental  and  moral 
growth  in  all  directions,  a  growth 
that  to  be  believed  must  be  felt 
through  actual  contact  with  the 
boys  before  it  can  be  appreciated. 
What  shall  we  call  it?  You  feel 
this  growth  in  the  High  School 
senior  before  he  finishes  his  last 
year.  If  he  fails  to  show  it,  you  have 
the  fear  that  he  will  fail  in  that  de- 
velopment needed  for  his  social  and 
business  career.  One  of  our  Amer- 
ican Statesmen  before  the  Sarbonne 
in  Paris,  thug  expressed  the  mean- 
ing: "There  is  need  of  a  sound 
body,  a  sound  mind.  But  above 
mind,  above  bofly,  stands  char- 
acter, the  sum  of  those  qualities  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  a  boy*s 
force  and  courage,  of  his  good  faith 
and  sense  of  honor.  No  keenness 
of  intellect,  no  cleverness,  can  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  the  great  solid 
qualities — self  mastery,  self  re- 
straint, common  sense,  and  the 
power  of  carrying  responsibility.'* 
This  is  true  that  in  the  National 
Junior  Republic  citizen  who  has 
passed  through  a  fine  physical  train- 
ing in  athletics  as  a  daily  recrea- 
tion, and  through  a  mental  and 
moral  growth  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, we  find  an  expression  of 
character,  as  surprising  as  it  is  de- 
lightful to  behold — frankness, 
truthfulness,  honesty,  clean  speech, 
self  mastery.  Such  training  fol- 
lows along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, the  normal  lines  in  the  nature 
of  youth.  And  this  is  done  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tian life,  "in  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
love."  It  was  a  great  privilege  to 
see  character  like  this  developed  in 


a  number  of  the  citizens  whose  home 
was  in  the  Baldwin  Cottage,  and 
who  passed  out  into  the  larger  life 
of  the  Great  Republic  at  gradua- 
tion in  June.  Of  them  it  was  said, 
'Greatly  will  they  be  missed?  by 
faculty  and  citizens  alike,  for  they 
have  filled  a  large  place  in  the  life 
of  our  community.**  Not  every 
citizen  leaves,  however,  to  become  a 
shining  light  in  the  world  of  af- 
fairs but  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  immeasurably  better 
equipped  for  life. 

Of  all  the  interests  at  the  Junior 
Republic,  of  home,  of  school,  of 
business,  of  daily  life,  and  recrea- 
tions, none  are  of  wider  importance 
than  the  workings  of  the  court, 
which  shows  how  the  citizens  gov- 
ern themselves.  Some  may  think  this 
boys'  court  a  light  matter,  a  child's 
play.  A  visitor  once  said,  **I  went 
expecting  to  be  amused,  but  instead, 
I  never  felt  more  respect  in  any 
adult  court  than  in  the  dignified 
presence  of  the  boy  judge  and  other 
court  officials."  It  is  a  complete 
system  of  jurisprudence  of  police 
and  criminal  courts,  judge,  jury, 
prosecuting  attorney  and  lawyers. 
Before  a  session  opens,  the  room 
may  be  filled  with  citizens,  for  court 
night  is  a  time  of  deep  interest. 
They  may  be  almost  uproarious 
with  laughter  and  fun.  On  time 
order  is  called,  and  the  silence  is 
that  of  "pin  drop"  stillness.  The 
baliffs  under  the  judge  keep  perfect 
order,  and  the  visitor  is  astonished 
at  the  young  judge's  dignity  when 
he  enters  in  cap  and  gown,  and  all 
rise  in  respect  to  his  office.  The 
offenders  when  not  on  bail  are 
brought  forward  to  the  prisoner's 
bench.  The  procedures  are  mod- 
eled after  the  city  courts.  Woe  to 
the  offender,  citizen  or  visitor,  who 
is  disposed  to  look  jestingly  upon 
them.  There  are  occasional  cases 
of  petty  larceny  but  the  offenses  are 
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scarcely  more  than  breaches  of  the 
peace,  cigarette  smoking,  disorder- 
ly behavior  and  going  out  of  bounds 
without  a  pass.  The  most  answer 
to  their  offense,  "Guilty,  Your 
Honor,"  and  then  all  interest  from 
every  eye  in  the  room  centers  upon 
the  judge's  immovable  face,  as  he 
for  a  moment  or  two  considers  a 
fine  which  may  operate  both  as  a 
punisment  and  a  deterrent.  "Case 
dismissed,"  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
movement  of  relief.  "One  dollar 
fine,  next  time  doubled  for  a  like 
offense."  A  cigarette  case  is  next 
dismissed,  "Three  dollars  fine  for 
this  case.  Five  dollars  for  the  sec- 
ond, you  know.  Ten  dollars  for  the 
third."  "A  costly  cigarette,"  whis- 
pers a  boy  next  you.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  money  talks.  The  judge 
speaks  briefly  but  earnestly  and 
shows  striking  ability  in  this  judg- 
meAt  of  his  peers. 

The  court  is  a  great  help  to  the 
moral  training  of  the  citizens.  To 
stand  before  the  bar  in  a  room 
crowded  with  their  comrades,  the 
faculty,  and  visitors,  to  confess  one's 
misdemeanors  and  receive  con- 
demnation is  in  itself  a  punishment 
to  make  one  weak-kneed  and  shake 
in  his  shoes.  There  is  almost  never 
a  criticism  or  question  about  unfair 
judgment.  If  a  citizen  says,  "Not 
guilty"  to  the  clerk's  call,  he  can 
have  a  jury  trial  and  secure  a  law- 
yer to  conduct  his  case.  Impris- 
onment is  a  serious  matter  and  a 
culprit  is  glad  to  get  off  with  a  fine, 
though  it  may  seriously  cripple  his 
finances.  Yet  the  tendency  is  to 
take  all  troubles  into  court.  "I'll 
have  you  arrested  for  this"  is  a  fre- 
quent phrase.  **0,  I  can  easily  get 
out  of  my  case,"  is  another.  The 
elemental  way  of  settling  difficulties 
with  bk)ws  is  almost  obsolete. 

The  boys  have  a  fine  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  discrimination.  Law  is  the 
chief  road  to  eminence.  No  books  in 


the  library  are  so  thumbed  as  those 
on  law  and  government.  "To  pass 
the  bar,"  i.  e.,  to  be  able  to  answer 
examinations  set  for  this  purpose,  is 
the  mark  of  very  high  ability.  It  is 
truly  surprising  that  boys  who  al- 
ways dodged  the  police  outside  now 
as  earnestly  study  the  Constitution, 
the  statutes  of  the  state,  codes  of 
procedure,  and  parliamentary  law. 

The  government  is  modeled  upon 
that  of  the  United  States  together 
with  that  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Republic  is  located.  It  has  the  three 
branches:  legislative,  vested  in  the 
town  meeting,  where  all  qualified 
citizens  vote ;  the  executive,  vested 
in  a  president  and  vice-president 
elected  by  the  voters  with  an  ap- 
pointed cabinet  and  conunissioners ; 
and  police  force,  a  judge,  and  state's 
attorney.  Here  is  where  some  of 
the  greatest  benefits  are  derived. 
There  is  constant  training  in  parli- 
amentary law;  the  one  who  does 
not  understand  what  is  required  of 
him  finds  himself  at  the  lowest 
place  in  the  government.  Self- 
control  is  gained  by  the  many  op- 
portunities to  get  up  on  both  feet 
like  men  and  speak  to  the  point 
when  necessary.  The  one  who  can 
present  his  case  well,  both  before 
the  court  and  legislative  body,  soon 
becomes  a  leader.  It  requires  poise 
to  do  this  and  the  world  is  in  need 
of  well  poised  men  and  women. 
The  subject  of  government  itself 
is  scarcely  of  less  benefit.  This 
tends  to  produce  an  educated  voter 
who  knows  and  understands  for 
himself  the  nature  of  his  opinion 
and  assertions.  A  well  known 
statesman  said :  "I  wish  that  every 
citizen  of  the  land  took  as  much  in- 
terest in  politics  as  some  of  these 
boys  at  the  Junior  Republic,  and 
had  mastered  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment as  well,  and  voted  as  con- 
scientiously." 

The  power  and  initiative  of  this 
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work  have  grown  into  a  great 
movement  organized  and  endorsed 
by  the  most  promiment  educators, 
lawyers,  and  statesmen  of  this  and 
other  countries.  Looking  at  the 
breadth  of  thi^  movement  within  a 
period  of  two  decades,  it  is  remark- 
able what  has  resulted  from  the  pio- 
neer beginnings,  first  in  the  spread 
of  new  colonies,  and  second  in  the 
influence  of  its  principles  in  civic 
work  ever)rwhere. 

The  Mother  Colony  grew  into  a 
community  that  has  attracted  wide 
spread  attention.  But  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Cornell  University, 
professors  and  students  have  made 
it  an  object  lesson  in  civic  training 
and  economics.  Visitors  from 
every  part  of  the  world  have  been 
attracted  to  it  by  the  unique  idea 
that  youth  can  govern  themselves 
along  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying our  national  government.  The 
international  Prison  Commission 
that  met  in  the  United  States  four 
years  ago  gave  the  Junior  Republic 
unqualifiedi  praise.  The  founder 
has  since  received  messasfes  from 
every  country  in  Europe,  from  east- 
em  Asia,  as  also  from  the  south 
American  States  and  northern 
Africa,  asking  for  advice  relative  to 
planning  a  colony  in  each  separate 
country. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  start 
Junior  Republics,  and  to  secure  in- 
dependent backing  outside  of  state 
funds.  It  is  easy  to  find  boys  and 
girls  to  govern  themselves,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  find  the  right  people 
to  direct  the  work,  i.  e.,  adults  who 
have  the  requisite  faith  and  vision. 
The  National  Association  of  Junior 
Republics'  formed  in  1908,  which 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation and  advice  for  all  existing 
Republics,  has  it  in  view  to  main- 
tain a  training  school  for  helpers 
to   focus  and  guide  the  Republic 


movement.  It  seems  as  if  depart- 
ments of  practical  concrete  work 
for  instruction  should  be  opened  in 
our  universities  to  supply  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  help- 
ers in  such  organizations. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  has  this  train- 
oing  made  itself  felt  outside  the 
Junior  Republic?  Perhaps  you  may 
know  of  the  school  Republics  or 
school  cities  established  east  and 
west  throughout  the  land  based  on 
the  Republic  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment, a  study  in  itself  to  learn 
of  the  thousands  of  school  children 
who  have  taken  up  initiative  work 
for  civic  betterment.  There  are 
over  one  hundred  schools  scattered 
through  seventeen  states  completely 
organized  on  a  self-governing  basis, 
and  a  considerable  number  in  other 
countries.  Some  thirty  of  these  are 
in  Greater  New  York  and  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  There  are  others 
that  have  some  beginnings  or 
phases  of  self-government.  Per- 
haps all  the  schools  in  the  country 
have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
been  affected  by  the  self-govern- 
ment movement. 

The  underlying  principles  of 
Junior  Republics  and  school  Re- 
publics are  the  same.  The  develop- 
ment of  character  through  respon- 
sibility is  the  personal  aim  of  each. 
The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  a  force 
for  community  welfare  based  upon 
the  principles  such  as  influenced 
Mr.  George  more  than  a  score  of 
years  ago  to  bring  order  within  the 
environs  of  New  York  and  to  train 
the  gang  destructive  tendencies  into 
a  law  and  order  movement.  The 
Junior  Municipalities  of  central 
New  York  in  the  towns  of  Ithaca 
and  Cortland  are  the  result  of  turn- 
ing the  ability  of  normal  youth  into 
helpfulness  for  city  officials,  the 
Municipality    being    composed    of 
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several  hundred  young  students 
who  elect  officers  to  aid  each  senior 
official  of  the  town.  While  the  Chi- 
cago High  School  Civic  Industrial 
Clubs  may  never  have  heard  of  a 
Junior  Republic,  the  work  they  are 
doing  in  behalf  of  civic  inter sts  to 
make  Chicago  "a  better  place  to  live 
in,  to  work  in,  to  play  in,"  is  all  akin 
to  other  work  directly  influenced  by 
these  Republic  principles;  so  we 
may  infer  that  these  principles  have 
indirectly  influenced  the  Zeitgeist  of 
the  time  and  inspired  these  clubs  to 
give  efficient  civic  aid. 

The  principles  of  the  Junior  Re- 
|/ubl:c  idea  have  been  most  success- 
fully applied  to  prison  reform.  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  con- 
vincing experiments  which  involved 
these  principles  occured  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  China  dur- 
ing the  years  1883-1886.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  this  little  republic  is  de- 
scribed by  George  Kennon  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1897. 
Mr.  Kennon  cites  this  Chinese  Re- 
public as  an  example  of  the  unsus- 
pected self-governing  of  the  Si- 
berian people. 

At  the  instance  of  Governor- 
General  Forbes  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Junior  Republic  princi- 
ples— those  underlying  self-support 
and  self-government — ^have  to  an 
appreciable  extent  been  introduced 
into  the  penal  methods  of  the  isl- 
ands. As  a  result  in  the  Penal  Col- 
ony in  the  island  of  Palawan,  a  tract 
of  three  hundred  sixty  square  miles, 
one  thousand  convicts  are  con- 
trolled by  five  American  officers, 
and  eight  natives,  themselves  ex- 
convicts;  eighty  per  cent  of  these 
convicts  were  convicted  of  such 
crimes  as  brigandage,  robbery, 
homicide,  and  murder.  The  colony 
has  gradually  become  self-support- 
ing. There  are  no  guards,  no  jails, 
no  prisons.  Yet  all  is  peaceful  and 
orderly. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far 
afield  as  Manchuria  or  the  Philip- 
pines to  find  examples  of  convicts 
rising  to  the  emergency  when  re- 
sponsibility is  placed  upon  them. 
The  sheriff  of  a  county  in  Vermont 
allows  h:s  prisoners  to  go  out  and 
work  by  the  day  on  neighboring 
farms.  They  go  to  and  from  their 
work  without  guards  or  anything 
to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary 
workers.  In  the  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Colorado  the  most 
trustworthy  convicts  are  allowed  to 
live  in  unguarded  camps  while 
working  on  the  roads.  Before  go- 
in,g  into  these  camps  they  swear  on 
their  word  of  honor  that  fhey  will 
not  attempt  to  escape.  In  Colorado 
where  they  have  been  tested  long- 
est less  than  one  per  cent  have  vio- 
lated their  pledge.  They  are  re- 
warded for  good  work  and  trust- 
worthiness by  commutation  of  their 
sentence. 

In  Ohio  and  other  states  experi- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  are  tried. 
Whether  these  experiments  succeed 
or  fail,  they  express  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  the  times — to  sweep 
away  all  forces  that  are  at  variance 
with  democratic  principles.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  fullest  possible  op- 
portunity for  apprenticeship  in  citi- 
zenship should  be  given  in  educa- 
tion before  all  the  full  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  fall  upon  the  in- 
x^Hvidual.  "When  all  the  schools 
and  all  other  agencies  for  the  train- 
ing of  children  shall  have  been 
placed  upon  a  self-governing  basis, 
when  Junior  Republics  shall  have 
been  established  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  then  there  shall  be  raised 
up  a  citizenship  directly  educated 
upon  the  essential  principles  of  the 
American  Constitution,  and  those  of 
the  Junior  Republic  derived  from  it, 
equality,  self-government,  freedom, 
character." 
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IX. 

She  led  me  swiftly  to  our  old 
favorite  perch  on  the  mountain  top, 
never  saying  a  word  on  the  way. 
Once  there,  she  sank  upon  the  big 
rock  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  striving  to  get  her  breath. 
Amazed,  yet  deeply  touched  by  her 
distress,  I  slipped  down  at  her  side, 
and,  as  tenderly  as  I  could,  placed 
my  arm  about  her  shoulders.  Thus 
we  sat  until  she  grew  calm  enough 
to  speak.  Her  first  words  were 
like  the  cry  of  a  hurt  child : 

"O  Ted,  Ted!  Why  didn't  you 
make  me  listen  to  you  in  time? 
I've  been  so  wickedly  wilful,  and 
there  seems  no  way  to  make  things 
come  right.  And  yet,  there  must 
be  some  way !  God  will  not  let  my 
wrong-doing  cost  that  dear  boy's 
life!  Say  that  you  think  so,  too, 
Ted!    Say  that  you  think  so,  too!" 

Ah,  what  anguish  I  witnessed 
there !  Her  tormented  soul  writhed 
in  the  agony  of  her  remorse,  and 
her  cry  to  me  was  one  of  despera- 
tion. With  the  tenderest  words  I 
could  command  I  soothed  her  back 
to  partial  self-control.  I  did  not 
urge  her  to  speak,  fpr  I  knew  it 
was  in  her  mind  to  tell  me  every- 
thing. And,  after  a  while,  she  be- 
gan, fiercely  struggling  for  words 
against  the  sobs  that  at  intervals 
would  utterly  stifle  her : 

"To  think,  Ted,  how  innocently 
I  began  it.  He  was  wonderfully 
handsome  and  nice  at  the  prom, 
and  when  he  said  he  was  coming 
here  for  the  summer,  I  didn't  know 
that  I  was  anything  more  than  just 
glad.    But  I  know  now.    It  wasn't 


just  plain  gladness.  It  was  a  wild 
little  thrill  of  happiness  that  grew 
and  grew  as  spring  passed  by,  until 
I  fairly  longed  for  the  holidays  that 
would  bring  him  so  close  to  me! 

"June  days  came  and  he  with 
them !  It  was  then  he  told  me  that 
he  loved  me.  Ah,  Ted,  it  was  won- 
derful!" She  closed  her  eyes,  let- 
ting the  ecstasy  of  the  memory 
glow  radiantly  in  her  lovely  face. 
"He  had  a  power  of  love  that  was 
like  a  great  storm.  Stop  it?  I 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  a 
hurricane!  And  as  I  listened  to 
him,  I  did  not  want  to  stop  it.  I 
wanted  him  to  go  on  forever,  lov- 
ing me  like  that  and  making  me 
thrill  with  it  every  minute !  O  Ted, 
you  can't — can't  ever  know  how  I 
loved  him!" 

She  stopped,  panting  with  sobs 
and  unable  to  continue.  And  I, 
abashed  by  the  fierceness  of  her 
passion,  sat  utterly  speechless.  But, 
presently,  she  forced  herself  to  go 
on: 

"You  never  guessed  it  was  that 
wayj  did  you,  Ted?  And  yet  I 
actually  feared  you  would  hear  my 
heart  beat  when  you  asked  me  for 
his  song  that  day. 

"That  Was  the  way  I  felt  when  I 
was  with  him.  When  he  was  away 
I — I  loved  him  just  as  much,  but  I 
— saw  other  things.  Your  warning 
that  day  wasn't  as  much  of  a  sur- 
prise as  I  pretended,  Ted.  I'd 
thought  of  that— but  I'd  thought 
too  late.  It  began  to  haunt  me 
when,  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  I  wanted  to  forget  it. 

"Then  grandfather  came  home. 
I  wonder  why  it  had  to  happen  that 
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way.  For  grandfather's  harshness 
made  me  stubborn,  wickedly  stub- 
bom.  Vm  afraid  and — ^Ted,  don't 
despise  me — it  gav-e  me  my  excuse ! 
I  knew — had  known  for  days  what 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  should 
have  sent  Stan  away  long  before. 
But  I  hadn't  done  it  and  now  my 
pride  said  I  couldn't.  I  was  a 
coward,  but  it  was  love  made  me 
one,  Ted — and  a  very  dear,  sweet 
love  it  was !" 

That  was  the  pity  of  it  all,  I 
thought,  as  I  watched  the  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  heard  the  sobs  that 
choked  her  voice.  Stan  and  Cath- 
eryn  just  couldn't  have  loved  in 
any  but  a  pure,  splendid  way. 
though  their  loving  was  such  a 
wrong!  And  what  a  calamity  that 
such  a  noble  love  should  be  so 
tragic  in  its  consequences ! 

Catheryn's  voice  interrupted  my 
reflections  as  she  resumed : 

"Grandfather's  forbidding  us  to 
;b:o  on  the  lake  brou^ght  the  crisis. 
I  was  wickedly  cruel  to  grandfather 
that  day,  but  you  don't  know  the 
fury  that  he  roused  in  me.  I  was 
sorry,  oh.  so  sorry  afterward — 
that's  one  of  the  things  I  must  make 
rig^ht,  Ted.  But  I  couldn't  have 
3?one  back  and  said  I  was  sorry, 
then,  for  anything. 

"And  so  Stan  and  I  hurried  to 
the  boat  and  rowed  out  on  the  lake. 
He  was  wildly  excited.  He  begged 
me  passionately  to  marry  him  im- 
mediately, and — and  assert  myself, 
he  said.  Ah,  what  a  storm  of  love 
he  hurled  upon  me.  He  made  me 
own  that  I  loved  him,  and  that  I 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world  to  marry  him.  Then  he 
pleaded  with  me  to  do  it  the  next 
day — ^pleaded  until  T  grew  weak  re- 
sisting him. 

"But  I  would  not  consent.  Some- 
thing held  me  "from  it."  She  was 
speaking    now  in  a  low,    reverent 


tone.  *'For  the  longer  I  resisted 
the  more  I  felt  I  was  right.  And 
so  I  begged  him  to  stop  urging, 
and  give  me  till  the  next  day  to 
decide.  I  was  very  faint  when  he 
finally  ceased,  and  we  sat  in  the 
boat  for  a  lonjg  time  without  saying 
a  word.  He  looked  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, but  he  did  not  sulk.  You 
know,  Stan  just  couldn't  be  petty. 

"We  rode  on  this  way  for  nearly 
an  hour  more  until  we  had  passed 
the  north  end  of  Antelope  Island. 
Stan  was  at  the  engine  and  I  in  the 
bow.  We  kept  well  to  the  center 
of  the  lake  so  that  the  shore  on 
either  side  was  only  partially  dis- 
tinct. 

"It  took  the  sharp  whip  of  the 
first  gust  of  the  storm  to  bring  us 
back  to  realities.  I  sat  up  and  look- 
ed around.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  lake  was  covered  with  white, 
twisting^  streaks  of  foam — you 
know  what  that  means,  Ted.  I  told 
Stan,  and  he  instantly  turned  the 
boat  homewards. 

"At  first  I  thought  we  would 
make  it  back  all  right.  But  it  wasn't 
long  before  we  found  ourselves 
running  in  the  teeth  of  the  stiflFest 
wind  I've  ever  seen  on  the  lake. 
The  boat  rocked  so  that,  half  the 
time,  the  propeller  was  in  the  air. 
And  soon  the  spray  commenced  to 
torture  us.  I,  of  course,  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  keep  the  scalding  stuff 
out  of  my  eyes,  but  poor  Stan  sev- 
eral times  was  half -blinded  with  it. 

"Then  came  the  horrible  moment. 
We  rose  on  a  huge  wave  which,  in- 
stead of  subsiding  gradually  and 
letting  us  ride  into  the  trough  and 
out  on  the  next  wave,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  collapse,  and  we  dived 
straight  into  the  next  big  roller.  I 
clapped  my  hands  over  my  mouth 
and  nose  and  shut  my  eyes  tight. 
But,  poor  Stan,"  she  shuddered, 
"seemed  to  forget  he  was  fighting 
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that  brine  instead  of  fresh  water 
and  left  himself  unprotected  to 
shout  a  warning  to  me.  Just  as  he 
opened  his  mouth  the  crest  of  the 
wave  struck  him  full  in  the  face ! 

"Oh,  Ted,  it  was  horrible !  He 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
choking  and  gasping,  strangling 
right  before  my  eyes!  And  I 
coukln*t  do  a  thing,"  she  cried  pite- 
ously,  "because  I  haci  to  jump  for 
the  wheel  to  keep  us  from  capsiz- 
ing! And  so  I  had  to  sit  there, 
watching  the  engine  and  wheel, 
while  my  poor  darling  lay  writhing 
in  agony !" 

Such  a  spell  of  shuddering  and 
sobbing  seized  her  at  this  point  that 
she  could  not  go  on.  It  took  me 
several  minutes  to  calm  her  suffi- 
ciently for  her  to  resume: 

"As  I  watched  him  he  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  he 
stopped  struggling.  I  thought  he 
was — dead.  Then,  Ted,  a  strange 
thin^  happened.  For  as  I  gazed 
at  h*m,  lying  there  so  still,  this 
thought  came  to  me  like  a  flash: 
What  if  that  dear,  dead  form  were 
my  husband,  the  father  of  my  ba- 
bies, and  I  were  losing  him  this 
way! 

"That  was  all !  The  fiercest  blast 
of  the  storm  struck  us  then,  and 
drove  the  thought  completely  from 
my  mind.  It  was  simply  a  detach- 
ed flash  of  truth,  but  it  burned  into 
my  brain  like  fire !" 

With  a  few  more  words,  Cath- 
eryn  finished  telling  me  of  the  re- 
turn to  the  shore.  It  was  a  mad- 
dening, terrifying  struggle,  an  inch- 
by-inch  fight  that  -finally  brought 
her  within  the  range  of  my  vision. 
Havin,^  finished  her  narrative,  she 
paused  for  a  considerable  periol,  as 
though  at  a  loss  how  to  continue. 
She  recommence  I  by  asking  me  a 
question,  a  little  nervously : 

"Ted,  do  you  think  it — well — far- 


fetched, to  say  that  that  queer  flash 
of  a  thought  was  an — an  inspira- 
tion?" 

"N — no,"  I  said  stammering  a 
bit.  Mention  of  such  matters  cre- 
ate a  strange  shyness  in  young  peo- 
ple. 

"It  may  sound — foolish,"  con- 
tinued Catheryn  solemnly,  "but  I — 
I  believe  it  with  my  whole  heart. 
And  I  think,  too,  the — the  setting 
for  it  was  all — arranged,  too.  It 
was  an  awful  moment!  My  soul 
was  just  racked  with  horror!  And 
it  was  then  God  chose  to  teach  me 
my  great  lesson." 

She  paused  again  to  choose  her 
words,  and  then  continued : 

"You  know,  as  soon  as  I  gave 
the  alarm  I  fainted.  I  didn't  know 
anything  for  hours.  When  I  did 
come  to  about  dawn  the  next  day  it 
was  with  kind  of  a  shock.  And  the 
first  thing  that  flashed  into  my  brain 
was  that — that  message,  which  had 
come  to  me  out  in  the  storm.  And 
though  I've  tried  hard  not  to,  I've 
been  thinking  of  it  almost  constant- 
ly since. 

"It  isn't  at  all  what  I've  wanted 
to  think  about.  I've  wanted  to  go 
to  Stan — oh,  Teddy,  how  I've  long- 
ed to  go  to  him! — and  tell  him  I 
love  him,  and  that  he  could  marry 
me  whenever  he  wished !  But  that 
little  flash  of  truth  stayed  in  my 
mind,  and  brought  other  truths 
there  with  it  which  I  had  to  think 
about,  and  which  made  me  afraid 
to  s:o  to  Stan." 

The  pain  that  crept  into  her  voice 
at  this  point  made  my  heart  ache. 
But  I  said  nothing  to  break  her  re- 
cital: 

"For,  Ted,  I  couldn't  marry  Stan 
now.  Strange,  isn't  it,  when  I  love 
him  so?  But  it's  because  God — I 
know  it  is  He — ^has  made  me  un- 
derstand the  cost.  A  million  times, 
I  think,  Fve  seen  Stan  lying  in  that 
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boat  so — so  horribly  still.  And 
every  time  that  same  thought  has 
danced  before  my  brain:  What  if 
he  were  my  husband,  the — the  fath- 
er of  my  children !  For  Ted,  I've 
come  to  know  that,  though  I  love 
him  so  desperately  now,  it  isn't  a 
mark  to  what  I'd  feel  for  him  then ! 
Vj^  worship  him,  I  believe.  And 
Fd  know  when  I  saw  him  dead, 
that  I  hadn't  married  him  in  the 
temple  and  that  death  took  him 
from  me,  never — ^never  to  give  him 
back  to  me  again!  Ah,  Ted,  I 
couldn't  —  couldn't  stand  that 
thought  haunting  me  all  my  life !  It 
would  kill  me !" 

Great  quivering  sobs  now  so 
racked  her  frail-looking  body  that 
I  positively  feared  for  her.  I 
begged  her  to  stop,  at  least  for  a 
time.  But  with  marvelous  will- 
power she  regained  a  partial  calm 
and  went  on : 

"That  isn't  all  the  truths  that 
came.  I've  been  made  to  see  what 
my  life  with  him  would  be  like,  and, 
Ted.  splendid  though  he  is,  it 
wouldn't  be  happy.  For,  even  if 
Stan  believed  in  God  and  belonged 
to  another  church,  happiness  would 
be  barred.  I  should  have  to  re- 
nounce my  convictions,  or  he  re- 
nounce his,  like  weaklings.  For  if 
we  didn't,  there  would  always  be 
an  endless  discord,  or  worse  still, 
a  deep,  silent,  dreadful  antagonism 
between  us. 

"But  Stan  does  not  even  believe 
in  God.  I  should  be  married  to  a 
man  who,  in  some  ways,  was  a 
stranger.  He  could  not  pray  with 
me,  he  could  not  hope  for  the  fu- 


ture as  I  did.  And  when  those 
times  came,  when  only  God  can 
comfort  and  guide,  I  should  have  to 
go  to  Him  alone,  without  my  hus- 
band. Stan  could  not  pray  with 
me,  if  one  of  our  little  ones  were 
ill.  And,"  her  voice  was  hushed, 
"and  if  that  little  one  should  die, 
how  drearily,  hopelessly  we  would 
have  to  follow  it  to  the  grave !" 

She  paused  again,  but  calmly. 
Her  suffering  seemed  to  have 
numbed  her,  and  she  went  on  talk- 
ing with  a  kind  of  cold  despair.    • 

"I've  tried  to  reason  differently. 
I've  tried  to  say:  God  is  infinitely 
merciful,  for  He  has  not  made 
death  the  end  of  opportunity  for 
eternal  happiness.  Can  I  not  marry 
Stan  now,  and  trust  to  love  and 
faith  to  make  him  accept  the  Truth, 
or  at  least  hope,  that  in  the  future 
life,  he  will  see  it  and  that  we  may 
be  re-united  ? 

"But  that  thought  never  rings 
true.  I'm  only  a  girl,  but  even  I 
know  one  can't  shirk  big  duties  like 
that  without  paying  the  price. 

"And  so,  though  I  love  him  so 
dearly — and  it's  half  killing  me — ^I 
must  tell  Stan  I  can't  marry  him!" 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  so 
thrilled! 

"You  won't  lose !"  I  cried,  spring- 
ing to  my  feet  and  pulling  her  up 
beside  me!  "In  the  end,  you'll 
never  lose !" 

"Ah,  say  that  again,  Teddy!" 
came  the  piteous  cry.  "Say  it  again ! 
Make  me  believe  it!  For  if  I  don't, 
it  seems  to  me  my  heart  will 
break!" 

(to  be  conclupep) 
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V. 


Christ  in  Philosophy. 
Philosophy,  h*ke  poetry,  is  a  dif- 
ficult term  to  define,  one  upon 
which  the  best  authorities  are  not 
united,  for  most  definitions  imply 
only  one  phase  of  the  subject.  The 
Sto-cs  made  it  include  "a  striving 
after  virtue  in  the  sciences,  physics, 
ethics,  and  logic." 

Epicurus  declared  it  to  be  the 
rational  pursuit  of  happiness.  Plato 
designated  philosophy  as  the  acqui- 
sition of  true  knowledge,  and 
Aristotle  defined  it  as  the  science  of 
being  as  being.  The  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  furnishes  the  basis 
of  the  definitions  of  the  earlier 
modern  philosophers.  Descartes, 
Bacon,  Hobbs  and  Leibnitz.  Fitche 
makes  it  the  science  of  sciences,  and 
tl^is  conception  is  very  generally 
adopted  with  slight  modifications 
by  later  thinkers. 

Each  nation's  philosophy  is  an 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  world  as  they  appear  to  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  national  life, 
by  some  one  principle.  The  dif- 
ferent systems  of  philosophy  start 
from  different  phases  of  life,  from 
one  age  to  another  and  are  con- 
stantly changing.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  whole  system  of  phik)s- 
ophy  is  included  in  its  religion,  not- 
ably in  India,'  China,  ancient  Egypt, 
and  Persia.  In  other  countries, 
philosophy  has  placed  itself  in  op- 
position, even  antagonism,  to  re- 
ligion. This  was  notably  true  of 
ancient  Greece — and  is  true  today 
of  much  of  the  ''modern  thought." 
as  it  is  called. 

The  world  is  very  greatly  indebt- 
ed to  its  philosophers,  especially  to 
those  who  have  evolved  the  great 
scientific  truths  upon  which  our 
material    civilization   is  built,    but 


there  is  another  side  to  it.  One 
of  the  very  ablest  of  French  think- 
ers wrote :  "I  have  consumed  about 
forty  years  of  my  pilgrimage  in 
two  or  three  corners  of  the  world, 
seeking  the  philosopher's  stone 
called  truth.  I  have  consulted  all 
the  adepts  of  antiquity,  Epicurus, 
and  Augustine,  Plato  and  Male- 
branche,  and  I  still  remain  in  ignor- 
ance. In  all  the  crucibles  of  phil- 
osophers, there  are  perhaps  two  or 
three  ounces  of  gold,  but  all  the  rest 
is  insipid  mire,  from  which  noth- 
ing can  be  extracted.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Greeks,  our  masters, 
wrote  much  more  to  show  their  in- 
tellect than  they  made  use  of  their 
intellect  to  instruct  themselv^es. 
*  *  *  A  chaos  of  doubts  and 
chimeras  remain  to  us.  I  believe 
there  never  was  a  philosopher  of  a 
system  who  did  not  confess  at  the 
end  of  his  life  that  he  had  lost  his 
time.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
inventors  of  the  mechanical  arts 
have  been  much  more  useful  to  men 
than  the  inventors  of  syllogisms. 
He  who  imagined  a  ship,  towers 
much  above  him  who  imagined  in- 
nate ideas." 

From  our  humble  experience  we 
feel  that  much  of  the  above  state- 
ment is  true — particularly  if  we 
take  the  sciences  away.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  these  from 
philosophy,  especially-  the  mental 
sciences. 

Strictly  speaking  literature,  con- 
sidered as  such,  is  not  a  part  of 
philosophy.  The  essay  and  the  lit- 
erary criticism  may  offer  profound 
reflections,  but  they  are  necessarily 
hampered  through  their  form, 
when  it  is  the  literary  effect  that  is 
desired. 

While,  to  a  certain  extent,  phil- 
osophy is  in  religion,  and  religion 
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is  in  philosophy — the  difference  is 
more  pronounced  than  between  lit- 
erature, science,  and  philosophy.  In 
his  essay  on  "atheism,"  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  said :  "It  is  true,  that  a  little 
\  philosophy  inclineth  men's  minds  to 
Atheism,  but  death  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  re- 
ligion ;  for,  while  the  mind  of  man 
looketh  upon  second  causes  scat- 
tered, it  may  rest  in  them,  and  go 
no  further;  but  when  it  beholdeth 
the  chain  of  them  confederate,  and 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly 
back  to  providence  and  Deity ;  nay 
even  that  school  which  is  most  ac- 
cused of  atheism,  doth  most  dem- 
onstrate religion." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  essence 
of  religion  is  in  feeling;  that  of 
philosophy  wholly  in  reasoning. 
Philosophy  appeals  only  to  the 
highly  intellectual  type — ^while  re- 
ligion offers  its  teachings  to  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest. 

Philosophy  may  include  all  spe- 
cial science,  literature,  art,  religion, 
jurisprudence,  and  ethics,  in  so  far 
as  those  providences  are  made  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  be  solved  by  a  first  prin- 
ciple. 

For  nineteen  centuries  Christ  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  all  that  was 
best  in  the  world.  His  Gospel,  of 
all  religions,  claims  to  be  founded, 
not  on  fancy  or  feeling,  but  on  fact 
and  truth — and  as  such,  it  has  been 
subjected  to  every  species  of  critic- 
ism which  the  progress  of  learnini^ 
and  science  has  made  available.  Yet 
not  one  part  of  His  teaching  has 
been  found  wanting.  It  still  shines 
forth  as  the  truth  which  sanctifies 
and  glorifies  the  whole  of  life.  The 
ablest  philosophers  and  bitterest 
sceptics,  with  all  their  knowltdc^e  of 
mind,  of  human  physiology,  of  cli- 
matic influences,  of  social  science 
have  not  been  able  to  propound  a 


substitute  for  what  they  term  the 
Ethics  of  Christianity,  which  they 
even, admit,  is  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem the  world  has  even  known.  The 
statutes  of  this  moral  law  have  been 
established  forever.  The  greatest 
minds  have  found  amplest  use  for 
all  their  powers  in  simply  explain- 
ing and  appl3nng  them.  One  writer 
has  said  that  the  Almighty  made 
no  moral  laws  but  created  man  In 
Hi.<i  own  image. 

The  moral  law  of  the  divine  na- 
ture was  incorporated  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  the  great  office  of 
Christianity  is  to  explain,  to  en- 
force, and  to  help  mankind  to  fulfil 
this  moral  law.  "The  outlines  of  a 
perfect  manhood  had  been  drawn  by 
Moses;  Jesus  filled  up  the  picture 
with  the  color  and  warmth  of  real 
life." 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  even 
name  the  human  philosophies,  many 
and  able,  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded since  Christ  came,  but  not 
one  of  His  principles  has  been  un- 
validated.  Our  knowledge  of  phys- 
ical laws  is  perpetually  advancing, 
and  it  was  prophesied  that  science 
would  completely  overthrow 
Christ's  claim  of  divinity;  this  has 
been  the  ^eat  point  of  attack,  but 
today  the  light  of  this  Gospel  claim 
shines  with  greater  transparency 
and  more  life  giving  warmth  than 
ever  before.  Natural  science  is 
simply  telling  us  what  God  is  doing 
in  His  world,  and  evolution  is  ex- 
plaining the  way  in  which  His  work  ^ 
is  done.  This  is  all  a  part  of  the 
Gospel ;  religious  truth  of  the  most 
fundamental  character.  True  the- 
ology must  include  the  truths  of 
science  and  evolution.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  man  his  evohed  many 
"systems"  of  theology  and  phil- 
osophy out  of  Christ's  "First  Prin- 
ciples." The  idea  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God  was  most  powerfully  em- 
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phasized  but  according  to  our  in- 
terpretation, it  was  the  love  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  Father  •  that 
Christ  exemplified.  God's  character 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus.  Our  relation  to 
one  another  springs  from  this  rela- 
tion. The  two  truths— rof  the  Hu- 
man Brotherhood  and  The  Divine 
Fatherhood  are  the  central  truths 
of  our  philosophy  of  life,  and  the 
basic  principles  of  Christ's  Gospel. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
moral  law  of  Christ  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  social  order,  and  that  the 
world  will  never  be  at  peace  untii 
it  rests  on  this  foundation.  There 
are  today  many  beautiful  express- 
ions of  charity  and  philanthropy  in 
which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  found 
expression — but  men  will  have  to 
learn  that  the  I51W  of  love  mu«t:  gov- 
ern the  factory  as  well  as  the  hos- 
pital, that  the  econpmists  and  law- 
makers must  reckon  with  it  as  well 
as  the  philanthropists  and  religious 
teachers.  One  great  authority  says : 
"That  as  the  power  of  the  people 
advances,  it  will  be  found  out  ul- 
timately under  universal  suffrage 
that  Christianity  is  the  only  safe 
guard  of  civil  liberty  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea." 

This  is  only  a  brief  expression  of 
what  Christ  means  in  Moral  Phil- 
osophy— ^but  there  is  an  endless  field 
for  research  in  His  effect  in  the  so- 
cial problems — which  will  be  con- 
sidered later. 

As  to  the  intellectuality  of 
Christ's  work — we  can  only  say  that 
it  speaks  for  itself.  Tt  i<^  tnie  that 
nothing  human  failed  to  interest 
Him — and  He  appealed  to  the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  mightiest, 
but  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  past 
and  present  day  are  the  lcc}:itimrite 
intellectual,  and  philosophical  pro- 
duct of  Christian  teaching  and  in- 
stitutions. Though  some  of  them 
are   antagonistic   to   the    faith   yet 


"the  roots  of  their  mental  being  are 
in  Christian  soil  and  thence  dr-ew 
nourishment  and  flavor"  and  they 
are  living  evidences  of  Christ  as  the 
source  of  progress  and  intellectual 
Hfe  and  activity.  He  has  ever  ap- 
pealed to  the  understanding  of  man 
and  provoked  deep  and  serious 
thought.  One  very  able  philosopher 
said:  "The  method  of  Christ  and 
the  secret  of  Christ  are  historically 
proved  to  be  the  only  source  of 
peace  where  all  the  faculties  are 
aroused  and  harmonized  with  the 
law  of  the  ascent  of  life  ** 

To  more  fully  comprehena  the 
marvelous  strength  and  unrivalled 
glory  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching 
we  need  but  to  compare  "His  sys- 
tem" with  that  of  some  of  the  phil- 
osophers intended  to  overthrow 
Him.  We  invariably  find  there  is 
no  substitute  for  Christianity,  and 
we  conclude  that : 

"What  the  combined  ingenuity  of 
man  has  thus  been  unable  to  im- 
prove, the  combined  in^genuity  of 
man  was  incapable  of  originating  or 
of  discovering.  And  that  any  man. 
or  that  all  men,  could  so  read  the 
human  soul  as  to  map  out  in  com- 
pleteness for  the  race,  and  for  all 
time,  the  whole  duty  of  man,  is 
simply  incredible.  \  A  more  than 
human  eye  was  needed  to  so  read 
the  human  heart  as  to  tell  once  for 
all  the  sum  of  its  wants  and  of  its 
obl-gations." 

With  the  "key  of  knowledge"  we 
have,  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
revealed  and  restored  in  its  com- 
pleteness in  this  last  dispensation, 
we  are  able  to  harmonize  "all  ethics, 
a  perfect  system  of  philosophy,  all 
art,  all  science,  and  a  revelation  of 
the  nature  of  things  in  which  there 
is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning.  But  it  is  more  and  better, 
it  is  a  life  in  God's  love  and 
strength." 
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The  First  Federal  Woman  Agent  in  Utah 

and  Her  Work. 


By  Gertrude  M,  McCheyne. 


It  seems  fitting  at  this  time  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  work  being 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  Extension  Di- 
vision and  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, known  as  the  Home 
Demonstration  Work.  Unusual  in- 
terest is  attaching  to  this  movement 
since  it  is  the  first  time  that  the 
home  makers  have  been  included 
in  the  various  activities  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  Utah, 
moreover,  seeing  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  such  work,  was  the  first 
western  state  to  put  a  home  dem- 
onstrator in  the  field.  This  was 
done  three  years  ago,  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  College  through 
its  state  fund,  and  since  that  time 
two  women  have  been  maintained 
on  the  same  basis.  Last  July  the 
government  decided  to  further  rec- 
ognize the  work  in  this  state  and 
appointed  a  county  home  agent  up- 
on the  same  basis  as  the  county 
farm  agents,  part  of  whose  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  government. 
The  question  arose  whom  to  ap- 
point, for  it  was  very  necessary  that 
the  work  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  homemakers  of  Millard 
County  would  be  benefited  and  that 
the  Washington  office  would  see  its 
value,  our  aim  being  a  home  dem- 
onstrator for  every  county  in  the 
state.*    The  choice  fell  upon  Miss 

•Millard  County  was  chosen  for  the 
home  demonstration  work,  on  ac- 
count of  the  county  agent  being  one 
of  the  oldest  workers;  also  because 
it  is  one  of  the  outlying  counties,  and 
there  has  been  some  criticism  that  the 
thickly  populated  districts  are  being 
over-handled  and  the  less  populated 
ones  being  left  out. 


Hettie  White,  who  had  been  our 
field  worker  for  the  previous  year, 
and  whose  record,  after  looking 
over  her  reports  and  hearing  from 
those  in  her  county  competent  to 
judge,  placed  her  in  the  front  rank 
as  a  field  worker. 

Miss  White,  both  by  education 
and  temperament,  is  unusually  well 
fitted  for  her  task.  Upon  the  death 
of  her  mother  she  took  entire 
charge  of  a  numerous  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  gave  her 
practical  experience  in  home  life. 
Later  she  took  work  at  Pratt  Insti- 
tute and  the  University  of  Illinois, 
leading  to  a  degree  from  the  U.  A. 
C.  Her  long  experience  in  teach- 
ing at  Beaver,  where  home  econ- 
omics in  the  school  had  to  be  of 
such  nature  that  it  could  be  used  in 
the  homes,  and  the  fact  that  she 
had  spent  considerable  time  among 
the  parents  of  her  students,  meet- 
ing their  home  problems,  makes  her 
an  ideal  agent. 

A  year  previous  to  Miss  White's 
taking  up  this  work,  she  had  adopt- 
ed a  little  boy,  Bernard,  one  of  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Laura  Bell  Perci- 
val  of  Kaysville.  Miss  White  first 
met  the  boy  while  visiting  a  friend 
in  Kaysville.  The  mother  had  died 
and  the  child,  then  two  years  old, 
had  been  left  in  the  care  of  this 
friend  who  was  helping  at  the 
mother's  funeral.  The  father  be- 
ing unable  to  provide  for  the  chil- 
dren, they  were  offered  for  adop- 
tion, and  Miss  White  in  the  kind- 
ness of  her  heart  offered  to  take 
him.  In  reply  to  the  fears  expressed 
by  her  many  friends  that  she  was 
adding  to  her  burdens,  she  laugh- 
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ingly  replied  that  she  took  him  for 
three  reasons:  first,  that  he  would 
be  company  for  her,  second,  that 
she  could  show  people  that  an  old 
maid  could  raise  a  child,  and  last, 
that  she  would  now  save  some  of 
her  earnings,  with  which  her  many 
friends  have  reason  to  know  she 
had  been  altogether  too  generous  in 
the  past.  In  reply  to  those  who 
feared  that  the  care  of  the  child 
might  interfere  with  her  work,  we 
oflFer  a  resume  of  the  work  accom- 
plished for  the  last  six  months.  The 
main  projects  have  been  Sanitation, 
Nutrition,  and  Child  Welfare. 
Practically  every  town  in  the  coun- 
ty has  been  visited,  and  individuals 
have  been  reached  either  in  their 
homes,  in  group  work,  or  by  public 
demonstrations.  The  entire  sur- 
roundings of  some  homes  have  been 
changed  by  active  campaigns  for 
better  outhouses  and  clean  yards. 
A  Better  Baby  contest  and  a  Clean 
Milk  campaign  have  been  put 
through  in  the  county.  Nutrition 
has  been  handled  by  means  of  as- 
sistance given  to  individual  families 
in  planning  meals,  an  increased  use 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  canning 
of  meat  and  garden  products. 
Christmas  time  found  the  agent 
busy  aiding  the  women  in  making 
better  candies  and  more  economical 
cakes  and  puddings.     Nor  has  the 


social  side  been  neglected.  Miss 
White  has  assisted  insetting  up  so- 
cial evenings  and  is  now  working 
on  Reading  in  the  Home,  a  project 
that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
Christmas  gift-giving  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Some  concrete  results  of  the  field 
work  since  July  1  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  statistics : 

yisits  made  to  homes  151 

Demonstrations  given   51 

Quarts  of  meat  canned 220 

Quarts  of  vegetables  canned 50 

Towns  holding  better  baby  con- 
tests         3 

Towns  holding  home  garden  con- 
tests        5 

Sanitary  outhouses  installed 47 

Homes  planned    4 

Homes  remodeled  10 

Cooperative  laundry  project. . .  1  town 

And  is  it  worth  while?  Is  the 
presence  in  a  county  of  a  woman 
having  a  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  a  woman's  difficulties,  and  an 
educated  idea  of  overcoming  them ; 
who  is  constantly  talking  the  doc- 
trine of  "Cleanliness  is  safety,"  and 
carrying  the  gospel  of  system,  econ- 
omy, and  a  cheerful  spirit  of  help- 
fulness into  the  homes,  any  benefit 
to  a  community  ?  Ask  the  thinking 
women  of  Millard  County  if  they 
are  willing  to  do  without  their 
home  demonstration  agent,  and  see 
what  they  will  say. 


ADVANCED  JUNIOR  GIRLS  OF  PIMA,  ARIZ. 
On  route  from  Mount  Graham  after  ten  days'  hike. 
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^Ask  and  Ye  Shall  Receive." 

By  Z.  A.  J. 


III. 

Winter  passed  and  spring  came 
again  bringing  the  happy  birds,  the 
bright  sunshine  and  work  for  every- 
body. David  rode  the  drill  from 
daylight  till  dark,  he  had  almost 
forgotten  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
go  on  a  mission. 

One  day  as  he  came  in  from  the 
field  his  wife  met  him  with  an 
anxious  face. 

"Your  father  is  sick,"  she  ex- 
plained in  answer  to  his  question- 
ing look.  '7>»w  Hart  just  came  for 
you  in  his  bug;gy,  hurry.  Til  tie  the 
horses  up  and  feed  them/'  taking 
the  ropes  as  she  spoke. 

"Did  he  sav  what  was  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"No,  only  to  hurry." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  lov- 
ingly. "Well,  goodbye,  I  won't  be 
gone  longer  than  I  can  help.  It 
must  be  serious  to  send  for  me  in 
such  a  hurry."  He  ran  to  the  front 
gate  where  the  buggy  stood  waiting 
and  was  soon  at  his  father's  home. 

As  he  hurried  up  the  walk  the 
door  opened  and  his  cousin  Jennie 
came  to  meet  him, 

"Hurry  up,  Davie,"  she  said, 
"your  father's  pretty  sick  and  he 
keeps  asking  for  you." 

"Is  he  getting  worse  ?  Have  you 
had  the  doctor?"  David  put  the 
second  question  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  to  the  first. 

"We  sent  for  the  doctor  but  he 
hasn't  come  yet.  I  don't  think  he 
is  worse,  I  believe  the  pain  is 
easier." 

In  the  dinihg  room  David  met  his 
mother. 


"Oh  Davie!"  she  cried,  and  her 
lips  set,  in  an  effort  to  keep  back  the 
tears. 

He  kissed  her  tenderly.  "Poor 
mother,  don't  worry,  hell  get  bet- 
ter," he  tried  to  comfort  her.  Then 
the  tears  fell  fast  and  David  held 
her  close,  patting  her  lovingly  on 
the  shoulder.  After  a  moment  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him 
through  her  tears. 

"Go  to  him,"  she  whispered,  "he 
wants  you,"  and  as  she  left  the 
room  Jennie  came  in  at  the  other 
door  accompanied  by  the  doctor, 
and  he  and  David  entered  the  sick 
room  together. 

An  eager  but  gasping  voice  came 
from  the  bed  in  a  dim  comer.  "Is 
that  you,  David?" 

"Yes  father,  and  Dr.  Knowles  is 
with  me,  how  do  you  feel  now  ?" 

"I'm  easier  just  now,  but  it  won't 
last.  I  am  going  soon.  Maybe 
the  doctor  can  keep  me  a  little  while 
until  my  work  is  done,"  the  sick 
man  answered  in  a  broken  whisper. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble, 
my  man?"  said  Dr.  Knowles  com- 
ing to  the  bedside. 

Mr.  Fulton  placed  his  hand  on 
his  chest,  "Here,"  he  answered 
laconically. 

"What  is  it,  doctor?"  David 
asked,  after  the  examination.  But 
the  answer  was  evasive. 

"I  can  tell  better  tomorrow,"  and 
leaving  medicine  and  directions  for 
the  care  of  the  patient  he  went 
away. 

"Now  David  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,"  his  father  said  when  they 
were  alone.     "I  have  a  great  deal 
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to  say  for  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
soon." 

"Oh,  father,  don't  say  that,  you 
will  soon  be  better." 

"We  may  as  well  face  the  truth 
'at  once,  I  know  that  I  am  going, 
that  is  why  I  sent  for  you,  that  I 
might  talk  to  you;  while  I  have 
strength." 

David  took  a  chair  by  the  bed 
where  his  face  was  in  the  shadow, 
but  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak, 
his  heart  was  too  full.  Somehow 
he  knew  that  his  father's  words 
were  true. 

"One  night,"  began  the  older 
man,  "I  had  a  dream,  and  it  has 
troubled  me  ever  since.  I  have 
known  all  the  time  what  I  should 
do,  but  it  was  hard.  It  is  always 
hard  to  humble  oneself  and  admit 
a  fault,  but  now  I  must  do  it,  I 
dare  not  leave  it  longer. 

"In  my  dream  I  stood  upon  a  hill 
and,  looking  down,  I  saw  two 
streams  flowing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, one  was  broad  and  appeared 
smooth  but  as  I  followed  its  course 
I  could  see  far  ahead  that  it 
dropped  suddenly  over  a  precipice 
and  was  lost  from  view  in  a  deep 
black  hole  in  the  earth.  The  other 
stream  was  narrower  and  swifter 
and  its  surface  was  rough  as  if 
rocks  were  hidden  in  its  depths,  but 
it  grew  smoother  as  it  flowed  farth- 
er, and  away  in  the  distance  it 
spread  out  into  a  calm  placid  lake, 
with  water  lilies  floating  on  its  sur- 
face and  beautiful  trees  bending 
over  to  peer  into  its  clear  depths. 

"On  both  streams  were  crafts  of 
many  kinds  from  the  dainty  bird- 
like yacht  to  the  raft  of  rough  logs 
bound  together  with  chains.  On  the 
broad  stream  they  seemed  to  float 
gayly  along  with  no  trouble  so  I 
turned  my  attention;  to  the  nar- 
rower stream.  The  boatmen  were 
laboring  hard  to  keep  oflF  the  rocks 


and  some  were  nearly  wrecked  but 
they  succeeded  in  righting  them- 
selves and  continued  their  journey, 
but  some  I  saw  grew  discouraged 
with  trying  to  keep  up  in  the  nar- 
row stream  and  they  rowed  to  the 
shore  and  carried  their  vessel  over 
and  launched  it  in  the  other  stream, 
but  many,  after  toiling  and  stnig- 
iqfling,  reached  tjhe  peaceful  lake 
in  safety,  and  their  friends,  already 
there,  greeted  them  with  joy. 

"But  on  the  broad  stream  I  saw 
a  boat  which  sailed  merrily  along. 
The  passengers  were  singing  and 
laughing  noisily,  scarcely  noting 
their  course  so  smooth  was  their 
sailing.  Suddenly  from  the  glassy 
surface  rose  a  horrible  monster  and 
seizing  the  light  craft,  drew  it  with 
its  light-hearted  freight  down, 
down  and  it  was  seen  no  more. 
Another  swept  on  with  its  care- 
free band  and  was  suddenly  swept 
over  the  fall  and  was  lost  in  the 
yawning  depths  below. 

"Then  another  craft  came  into 
view  and  you,  David,  were  rowing. 
What  great,  powerful  strokes  you 
gave  sending  the  boat  cutting 
through  the  glassy  smoothness  of 
the  gentle  stream;  there  was  no 
drifting  with  the  current  for  you. 
but  a  headjong  rush.  I  stood  and 
watched  you  on  your  course,  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  stop  you,  until  you 
were  far  down  the  stream  and  near- 
ing  the  precipice.  Then,  in  an  in- 
stant, I  roused  myself.  *I  must 
save  him,'  I  cried.  *Oh!  why  did 
I  let  him  go  without  warning?*  I 
waved  my  hand  and  called,  'Come 
back!  Come  back!'  But  though 
you  looked  back  you  rowed  on 
swifter  than  before.  You  ap- 
proached the  edge  of  the  fall  and, 
as  your  boat  stood  on  the  brink,  I 
cried  aloud  ^nd  in  the  terror  of  it  I 
awoke.  As  I  lay  in  the  darkness  I 
saw  my  life  spread  open  as  a  book 
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for  me  to  read.  I  thought  of  the 
peace  and  blessing  which  the  Gos- 
pel had  brought  to  me,  the  joy 
which  a  knowledge  of  God  had 
eiven  me,  of  the  danger  which  I 
knew  was  ahead  of  those  who  did 
not  obey  His  teachings.  And  yet 
I  was  allowing  you  to  take  your 
own  course  with  no  warning  of  the 
sure  destruction  which  awaited  you 
if  you  did  not  turn  back. 

"You  have  always  been  mdiffer- 
ent  to  the  Gospel  and  it  is  my  fault. 
I  have  allowed  you  to  grow  up  and 
take  a  wife  and  have  left  you  to 
find  for  yourself  the  way  of  God. 
But  on  my  death-bed  I  repent  and 
I  pray  that  it  is  not  too  late.  I  beg 
of  you  to  study  and  learn,  with 
God's  help,  the  things  I  should  have 
taught  you  in  your  youth." 

Mr.  Fulton  had  risen  on  his  el- 
bow, in  his  eagerness,  and  was  try- 
ing to  look  into  h:s  son's  face.  He 
grasped  David's  hand. 

"Oh,  my  son !  Will  vou  do  as  I 
ask?" 

David  leaned  toward  the  bed 
"Father,"  he  said,  "religion  has 
never  meant  much  to  me,  but  I  will 
do  as  you  ask  me." 

"It  means  everything,  evervthing 
to  you,  David.  It  is  life  eternal. 
But  don't  attempt  to  understand 
Jt  with  worldly  knowledge  alone, 
no  one  has  ever  done  that,  pray 
about  it-^will  you  pray  about  it, 
David  ?"  The  words  were  an  echo 
of  the  ones  spoken  by  Bishop  Har- 
mon months  before  but  this  time 
the  answer  was  different. 

"Yes,  dear  father,  I  promise  you 
I  will,"  David  said  earnestly,  tak- 
ing his  father's  outstretched  hand. 

"Thank  you,  my  son.  Now  I  am 
ready  when  the  call  comes." 

David  sat  by  his  father  until  he 
fell  asleep,  then  rising  softly  the 
son  went  to  find  his  mother.  He 
found  her  alone  in  the  kitchen,  busy 


as  usual,  for  she  never  allowed  her- 
self to  be  idle.  She  looked  up  anx- 
iously, "How  is  he,  Davie?" 

"Better,  I  think,  mother.  He  is 
sleeping."  He  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  spoke  softly.  "Did 
he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  to  say 
to  me?" 

"Yes,  he  told  me  last  night.  And 
oh,  Davie  boy,"  she  breathed,  "he 
is  right." 

She  sank  into  the  roomy  chair, 
which  the  man  remembered  so  well 
as  the  throne  of  his  mother,  and 
drew  his  head  to  her  knees. 

"He  is  right,"  she  repeated,  "and 
you  must  do  as  he  says.'  If  I  could 
live  my  life  over  again  and  teach 
the  curly  headed  lad,  that  our 
Father  sent  us  all  the  glorious 
truths  of  our  Gospel,  I  would  be 
happy.  But  the  chance  is  gone  and 
I  have  thrown  away  the  God-given 
privilege,  and  you  must  learn  for 
yourself,  helped  by  my  prayers." 

She  was  sobbing  now  and  her 
tears  fell  on  his  glossy  black  curls. 
He  looked  up  into  her  face.  "There, 
there,  mother,  don't  feel  badly.  I 
am  not  entirely  lost."  He  tried  to 
speak  lightly  to  cheer  her  sadness, 
for  his  mother's  contrition  was 
hard  to  bear. 

"Will  you  seek  the  right  in  this? 
Will  you,  Davie?"  she  pleaded  eag- 
erly. 

"Yes,  mother,  I  promise  you  I 
will." 

For  three  days  all  that  love  and 
skill  could  devise,  was  done  for  old 
Mr.  Fulton  but  to  no  avail ;  on  Sun- 
day evening  he  passed  quietly  away 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  two 
dear  old  friends,  who  had  known 
him  from  boyhood. 

"He  was  lying  quietly  with  his 
eyes  closed,  but  they  opened  sud- 
denly and  he  called  softly,  "Ellen !" 
She  quickly  took  his  hand. 

(Concluded  on  page  276.) 
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THE  WELL  OF  SELOUN. 

(SERVICE,   LOVE,    UNITY.) 

By  Anna  T.  Piercey. 

There's  a  mystical  well  in  the  depths 
of  oiir  hearts, 
(And    little    we    dreanved    it    was 
there), 
Its  waters  are  pure  as  the  thoughts  of 
a  child. 
And  will  banish  all  sorrow  and  care. 

Tis  the  wellspring  of  love  that  we'll 
find  there, 
And  limitless  ever  the  source; 
Let    us    clear  out    the    rubbish    and 
brambles, 
That    checked   it   half    way   in    its 
course. 
Then  line  it  with  rocks  of  kind  ser- 
vice, 
Cemented  with  unity  strong; 
And  love  will  gush  up  to  the  brim, 
the  brim, 
And  life  will  be  ever  a  song. 

This  is  the  Well  of  Seloun, 
That  the  Bee-Hive  Girls  all  seek  to 
find; 
.\nd   simple  the   way,  just  do   some- 
thing each  day. 
For  others,  that's  loving  and  kind. 

Then  come  to  the  Well  of  Seloun, 
With  its  waters  so  limpid  and  clear; 

.\nd  we'll  mirror  our  souls  on  its  sur- 
face, 
Until  only  things  holy   appear. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BEES. 

By  Eunice   E,   Nelson. 
(Tune  No.  259  S.  S.  Song-book.) 
We   are   busy  bees,   working   day  by 
day. 
Filling  cells  with   honey   pure   and 
sweet. 
We  have  faith  in  God,  and  our  field  is 
broad,  « 

Knowledge  of  His  ways  we  ever  seek. 

CHORUS. 

This  our  happy  song  as  we  buzz  along. 
Beauty    here   we    see   and    feel    its 
charm. 
I. earn  to  love  the  truth  and  to  guard 
our  youth, 
Is     the     spirit     that     pervades    our 
swarm. 


Golden  days  pass  by  as  our  tasks  we 

ply, 

Each  one   happy,  each  one  full   of 
song. 
Mothers,  we  will  try  with  you  good 
works  to  vie, 
And  on  earth  your  loveiy  name  pro- 
long. 

CHORUS. 

BEE  HIVE  GIRLS. 
By  S.  C* 

Have  you  heard  the  cheery  humming 

Of  our  Bee  Hive  girls? 
Happy  girls,  busy  girls. 
As  they  gather  honey  dew. 
With  a  purpose  firm  and  true. 
While  to  earth  they  add  anew 

Priceless  pearls. 

Have  you  seen  the  happy  light 

That  shines  within  their  eyes; 
Clear  true  eyes,  wondrous  eyes. 
For  they  work  with  all  their  might, 
To  fill  other  lives  with  light, 
Noble  girls,  right  w-ell  they  fight 
As  they  rise. 

Have  you  seen  the  loving  sympathy 

Of  helpful  ways? 
Kindly  ways,  winsome  ways. 
As  they  lift  the  load  of  pain. 
As  they  cheer  and  help  again. 
While  they  fill  with  sweet  refrain. 

Dreary  days. 

Do  you  know  the  world  is  calling 

For  our  merry  happy  girls? 
Busy  girls,  cheery  girls — 
For  it  needs  the  willing  feet. 
And  the  cheery  smiles  that  greet. 
With  the  spirits  pure  and  sweet. 
Of  our  girls. 

Do  you  know  our  girls  are  filling 

Other  lives  with  joy? 
Blissful  joy,  peaceful  joy. 
For  they're  working  well  today. 
And  they're  building  on  their  way 
Firmly,  that  no  evil  may 

Soon  destroy. 


♦If  "S.  C."  will  send  us  her  name 
and  address  she  will  receive  an 
award). 
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INDIAN  LEGEND  OF  THE  BEAR 
LAKE  MONSTER. 

By  Curlohe  Swarm,  Paris  First  Ward. 
Bear  Lake  Stake. 

Many  years  ago  when  the  "Mor- 
mons" first  came  to  Bear  Lake,  and 
begain  mingling  with  the  Indians,  they 
noticed  the  Red  men  always  avoided 
the  lake  when  possible,  and  became 
very  much  alarmed  at  the  whites 
when  they  went  boating  or  bathing,  on 
or  in  the  lake. 

The  white  people  wondered  what 
could  be  the  reason  for  their  fear,  so 
one  day  they  inquired  of  one  of  the 
Indians,  who  told  them  the  following 
legend  of  the  Bear  Lake  monster: 

It  was  the  custom  of  their  fore- 
fathers to  go  bathing,  and  fishing  in 
the  lake.  It  sometimes  happened,  that 
some  of  them  would  not  return.     In 


some  mysterious  way,  which  the  In- 
dians could  not  understand,  they  were 
taken  away.  One  day  a  large  monster 
was  se«n  to  ri^e  out  of  the  water  and 
catch  one  of  the  braves,  while  bathing 
in  the  lake.  Often  after  this  it  was 
seen  by  the  Indians  at  different  places 
in  the  lake. 

So  the  story  was  handed  down  from 
their  forefathers.  Always  the  Indians 
remembered  the  silence,  the  waiting, 
the  longing  for  the  Indian  braves  who 
never  returned  to  their  wigwams. 
True  to  their  memories  and  the  fear 
of  some  command  given  by  the  chiefs, 
the  Indians  never  -entered  the  shim- 
mering waters  of  the  lake.  Long  they 
watched  for  the  monster's  return  and 
even  now  feel  that  when  the  buffalo 
return  to  their  old  hunting  grounds 
and  feed  in  their  old  haunts,  that  the 
Bear  Lake  monster  in  all  his  fury  and 
strength  will  return. 


RIVERSIDE    WARD     AT     LAVA    HOT  SPRINGS 
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FIELD  OF  HOME  COOKING. 

The  strict  vegetarian  will  generally 
allow  the  use  of  the  animal  products  in 
his  diet.  By  the  animal  products  is 
meant:  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese. 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  furnish 
a  well  balanced  diet  without  these 
four  foods.  Although  most  vege- 
table foods  contain  some  protein,  the 
amount  is  so  small  that  an  excess 
of  starch  and  cellulose  is  eaten  in  or- 
der to  get  the  necessary  protein.  If 
the  animal  products  are  allowed  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  supply  a  well  bal- 
anced diet  with  plenty  of  tissue  build- 
ing material. 

The  vegetarian  would  do  well  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  milk,  which  if  liked 
may  be  taken  at  every  meal.  Another 
good  daily  food  would  be  olive  oil. 
All  salads  in  which  oil  or  an  egg  and 
cream  dressing  are  used  are  very  nu- 
tritious. The  best  proportioned  cer- 
eals are  wheat  and  oats.  Beans  and 
peas  are  the  vegetables  which  have 
the  most  protein.  Nuts  are  rich  in 
fats  and  protein, 

VEGETARIAN  MENUS   (wINTER). 
DINNERS. 

] 

Cheese  Souffle  Baked  Potatoes 

Apple  a«id  Celery  Salad 

Graham  Nut  Bread 
Marshmallow  Whip 


Cream  of  Pea  Soup 

Turkish   Rice  Buttered  Parsnips 

Caramel  Custard  Cream 


Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Fried  Onions 
Egg  and  Cottage  Cheese  Salad 
Cottage  Pudding 
4 
Omelet  Sweet  Potato  Croquettes 

Creamed  Peas  Bran  Muffins 

Nuts  and  Raisins 
5. 
Split  Pea  Soup 
Baked  Rice  with  Cheese 

Fried  Potatoes 
Raisin  Bread         Grape  Fruit 


Baked  Beans 
Fruit  Salad 


Creamed  Cauliflower 
Prune  Souffle 
7 
Thick  Bean  Soup  Croutons 

i  Nut  Roast  Scalloped  Potatoes 

Banana  Gelatin        Whipped  Cream 

VEGETARIAN    MENUS    (SUMMER). 

DINNERS. 

1 

Creamed  Cheese  on  Toast 

Asparagus  with  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Bavarian  Cream         Potato  Salad 

2 

Baked  Eggs  Creamed  Potatoes  (new) 

June  Peas  Lettuce  Salad 

Strawberries  Cookies 

3 

Fried  Egg  Plant  Spring  Salad 

Buttered  Beets 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream  Cake 

4 

Egfir   Croquettes  Turnips 

Asparagus  Salad 

Cornmeal  Muffins 

Raspberry  Shortcake 

Baked  Tomatoes 

New  Carrots  Creamed 
Cucumber  Salad       Green  Onions 
Peaches  and  Cream 
6 
Stuffed  Green  Peppers 

Creamed  String  Beans 
Fried  Potatoes       Spring  Salad 
Raspberry  Ice  Sponge  Cake 

Gr^en  Corn  Fritters     Boiled  Spinach 

Stuffed  Tomato  Salad 

Peach  Shortcake 

DIET  ftJR  INCREASING  BODY  WEIGHT. 

(1)  Rest  and  diet  are  both  import- 
ant for  the  one  who  wishes  to  in- 
crease  body  weight. 

(2)  A  weekly  gain  of  one  pound 
is  better  than  a  more  rapid  increase. 

(3)  Milk  is  a  very  good  food  for 
this    diet. 

(4)  Cream  is  also  good,  and  a  lit- 
tle should  be  taken  each  day  until 
one-half  cupful  a  day  is  used. 

(5)  Fats  and  oils  are  splendid 
especially  olive  oil,  but  the  quantity 
should  not  be  large  enough  to  overtax 
the   digestion, 
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(6)  Starches  and  sugars  are  good 
for  the  fattening  diet.  'They  are  also 
inexpensive  and  well  liked  by  most 
ptople. 

{/)  Eggs  may  be  used,  from  one 
lo  three  a  day  according  to  the  taste 
oi  the  individual. 

(8)  Fruits  are  excellent  and  are 
nccssary  for  variety. 

(9)  Besides  the  three  regular 
meals  one  or  two  regular  lunches  may 
Le  introduced  in  the  day. 

(10)  When  taking  this  increased 
diet,  the  persooi  must  see  to  it  that  the 
elimination  is  good,  the  bowels  kept 
in  proper  condition.  It  is  not  the 
food  which  we  eat  which  does  us  good 
but  that  which  we  assimilate. 

DIET  FOR  DECREASING  BODY  WEIGHT. 

(1)  Eat  less  food.  Take  more  ex- 
ercise. 

(2)  It  is  better  as  a  rule  to  cut 
down  on  the  quantity  of  food  rather 
than  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  spe- 
cial class  of  foods. 

(3)  It  is  well  to  avoid  all  kinds  of 
fat  meats  and  restrict  the  use  of  milk. 

(4)  Sugars  and  starches  should  be 
used  sparingly;  therefore  bread,  po- 
tatoes, and  cereals  during  the  period 
of  diet  may  be  cut  down. 

(5)  Sweet  desserts  aaid  candy  are 
to  be  condemned. 

(6)  People  differ;  with  some  it  is 
better  to  cut  down  on  fats  while  with 
others  it  is  best  to  restrict  the  use  oi 
carbohydrates  (starches  and  sugars). 

Foods  Which  are  Good  for  Fleshy 
People: 

Fruits. 

Salads. 

Buttermilk  for  a  beverage. 

All  vegetables  except  potatoes; 
gieen  vegetables  are  best. 

Meats  in  moderation,  eggs. 

Very  little  bread  and  butter  and 
cereals. 

Among  the  foods  which  might  be 
mentioned  for  their  laxative  value  are 
the  following: 

Coarse  foods,  cereals — cracked 
wheat,  oatmeal. 

Coarse  breads — graham  and  bran 
breads. 

Vegetables. 

Fruits.  Orange  juice  is  especially 
good    taken    between     meals.      Hot 


orangeade    taken    the    nrst    thing    in 
the  morning  is  a  good  laxative. 
Fats  and  oils,  especially  olive  oil. 

Some  constipating  foods: 

Hot  breads. 

Crackers. 

Rice. 

Thin  starchy  gruels.  Hot  milk. 

Any  food  which  is  barely  swallowed 
and  not  chewed  well  will  be  found 
to  be  constipating. 

Some  delicacies  for  th«  sick: 

Omelet. 

Creamed  eggs. 

Custard. 

Junket. 

Gelatin  cream  desserts. 

Chopped  chicken  sandwiches. 

Some  vegetables  which  are  suitable 
for  all  people  are:  spinach,  carrots, 
lettuce,  celery,  cooked  onions,  aspar- 
agus, cauliflower.  These  vegetables 
contain  valuable  mineral  salts.  Spin- 
ach for  example  contains  more  droQ 
than  any  other  plant  and  is,  therefore, 
better  to  use  in  the  spring  than  an 
iron  tonic  medicine. 

People  doing  manual  labor  can  use 
heavier  foods  than  those  who  do  office 
work.  Anyone  doing  manual  work, 
especially  in  the  open  air,  can  oxidize 
large  amounts  of  starch,  sugar,  and 
fat.  Rich  preserves,  honey,  molasses, 
bread  and  butter,  cereals,  and  meats 
can  all  be  well  used  by  the  system. 
While  the  one  who  does  office  work 
may  use  all  of  these  foods,  starch,  sugar, 
and  fat  must  be  used  in  small  quan- 
tities; but  he  should  be  well  nour- 
ished by  plenty  of  easily  assimilated 
foods,  like  fish,  fowl,  eggs,  and  milk, 
with  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Expensive  nourishing  foods  which 
are  good  for  both  kinds  of  workers 
according  to  the  quantity  needed  are: 
meats,  oysters,  shellfish,  cream,  olive 
oil,  butter. 

Inexpensive  nourishing  foods: 
bread,  cheap  meats  for  soups,  etc., 
sugar  (cheap  for  the  food  value),  navy 
beans,  lima  beans,  dried  peas,  milk, 
raisins,  cereals. 

This  list  will  vary  according  to  lo- 
cality. In  some  places,  for  instance, 
fish  is  plentiful  and,  therefore,  inex- 
pensive. 
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RECIPES. 

(Good  for  invalid). 

Creamed  Eggs: 
2  eggs. 

1  C.  milk. 

2  Tb.  butter. 
2  Tb.  flour. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Melt  butter,  add  flour  and  when  bub- 
bling add  milk  gradually,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  smooth  and  thick.  Beat 
yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  separately, 
add  yolks  to  hot  white  sauce  in  double 
boiler,  and  stir  until  thick.  Add 
whisked  whites  of  eggs,  remove  from 
fire  immediately  and  serve  poured 
over  crisp  toast.  One  egg  may  be 
used  if  patient  is  not  fond  of  eggs. 

Rice  Water. 

2  Tb.  rice. 

3  C.  cold  water. 
Cream  or  milk. 
Salt. 

Wash  rice  in  strainer  with  cold 
water.  Soak  half  an  hour  in  waUr, 
heat  gradually  to  boiling  point,  boil 
until  rice  is  soft  Strain,  reheat  rice 
water,  season  with  salt,  add  milk  or 
cream.  The  rice  is  saved  for  soup,  or 
other  dish. 

Prune  Souffle. 
1  C.  cooked  prunes. 
^  C.  sugar. 
White  1  tz%. 

1  T.  lemon  juice. 
Pinch  salt. 

When  cooking  prunes,  cook  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  th^  water 
will  all  be  absorbed  in  prunes.  Re- 
move stones,  and  force  pulp  through 
a  sieve.  Add  sugar  and  lemon  juice, 
and  reheat  to  dissolve  sugar,  then  cool 
mixture.  Beat  white  of  egg  until  stiff,, 
and  add  gradually  while  beating  con- 
stantly prune  mixture.  Pile  lightly  in 
a  buttered  baking  dish  and  b;ake  in 
a  slow  oven  ten  minutes.  Serve  cold 
with  soft  custard. 

ADDITIONAL  HECIPES. 

Cheese  Souffle. 

2  Tb.  butter. 
2  Tb.  flour. 

1  C.  milk. 
Salt  and  pepper. 
54  C.  cut  cheese. 
1  egg. 


Make  a  white  sauce  as  in  first 
recipe,  add  cheese,  and  stir  until 
cheese  is  melted,  add  egg  yolk  well 
beaten.  Remove  from  fire,  add  beaten 
white  of  egg.  Turn  into  buttered 
dish,  and  bake  in  slow  oven.  Test 
with  a  silver  knife,  when  baked  the 
knife  will  come  out  clean  when  in- 
serted in  the  center  of  the  dish 

Cheese  Custard. 

2  eggs. 

J/2  C.  cold  water. 

y^  C.  condensed  milk. 

2  Tb.  butter  meltea. 

2  Tb.  grated  cheese. 

Pinch  salt. 

Beat  egg,  add  ingredients  in  order 
given.  Turn  into  individual  molds, 
set  in  pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake  until 
firm. 

Cream  of  Pea  Soup. 

1  C.  dried  peas,  or  1  can  peas. 

2  C.  thin  white  sauce. 
Onion  juice  or  onion  salt. 
Salt  and  pepper. 

Celery  salt. 

Soak  peas  over  night  if  dried,  cook 
until  soft,  this  will  take  several  hours. 
Mash  through  a  strainer,  add  to  well 
seasoned  white  sauce,  reheat  and 
serve. 

Bran  Muffins  or  Cookies. 
2  C.  Graham  flour. 

2  C.   bran. 

1^  C.  milk  or  buttermilk. 

y2  C.  molasses. 

J4   C.  brown  or  white  sugar. 

3  Tb.  melted  butter. 
J^-1  T.  salt. 

1  T.  soda  (2  T.  if  sour  milk  is  used). 

Put  dry  ingredients  in  mixing  bowl 
and  mix  well.  Add  sugar  to  molasses 
and  milk,  add  to  dry  ingredients,  add 
better.  A  stiff  batter  is  wanted;  if  too 
stiff  add  a  little  more  liquid.  Bake 
in  buttered  muffiti  tins  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

.Marshmallow  Whip. 

1  C.  whipping  cream. 

1    10c  pkg.  marshallows. 

Nuts  or  raisins. 

Vanilla. 

Cut  candy  in  pieces  with  scissors. 
.\dd  to  whipped  cream  which  has  been 
flavored  with  vanilla.  A  few  chopped 
nuts  or  raisins  may  be  added,  ^rve 
in    sherbert    cups. 
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Some  Pretty  Crochet  Designs. 


By  S.  A.  Rintoul. 


Bonnet  Fig  1. 


See  medallion  in  March  number  of 
the  "Journal"  for  back  of  this  bonnet. 
Six  medallions  joined,  with  one  in 
center,  by  d  in  1st  space,  ch  3,  d  in 
next  space  of  next  medallion,  etc. 
After  all  is  joined,  crochet  back  and 
forth  across  the  front,  (having  2 
medallions  at  lower  back  edge.)  1st 
row:  Begin  in  bottom  corner,  1  d  to 
each  space,  with  5  ch  between,  except 
wh^re  the  medallions  join;  at  these 
4  places  make  1  t  with  3  ch  on  eacn 
side.  Ch  6,  turn.  2nd  row:  Same 
as  1st,  except  4  t  to  each  1  t.  3rd 
row:  6  t  to  each  4  t.  4th  row:  8  t 
to  each  6  t,  and  in  the  3rd  5  ch  loop  on 
each  side  of  these  leaves,  begin  other 
leaves,  (4  t  in  3rd  st  of  5th.)  5th  row: 
Narrow  first  leaf  1  t,  widen  the  others 
2  t  to  each.  6th  row:  Same  as  5th 
narrow  first  leaves,  widen  others. 
(Miss  the  3  ch  on  each  side  of  first 
leaf  and  on  inside  of  others,  1  d  in 
other  chs.)  In  3rd  loop  on  each  side 
begin  other  leaves.  Crochet  back  and 
forth,  when  leaves  narrow  to  5  t, 
cluster  4  t  in  the  5  t.  When  leaves  on 
each  side  of  first  one  are  finished,  1  t 
between  each  point  and  1  t  between. 
Next  time  across  begin  flower  at  this 


center  ts,  and  one-half  way  between 
each.  For  directions  of  flower,  see  me- 
dallion in  back  of  bonnet.  Straighten 
work  by  making  ts  to  short  places  and 
ds  to  long  ones.  Finish  with  row  of 
flowers  all  around  bonnet,  fill  each 
space  around  edge,  with  ds. 

Insertion  Fig  2. 

Ch  22,  in  4th  st  from  hook  1  t,  ch 
3,  miss  2,  1  t,  ch  3,  miss  2,  1  t,  ch  2, 
miss  2,  4  t  in  next  st,  ch  2,  miss  2,  1  t, 
ch  3,  miss  2,  1  t,  ch  3,  miss  2,  2 
t,  ch  3,  picot,  ch  3,  turn.  2nd  row: 
T  in  t,  ch  3,  t  in  t,  ch  3,  3  t  in 
last  t  and  ht  in  next  t,  ch  3,  turn, 
cluster  3  t  in  4  t,  ch  1,  turn,  si  1 
st  to  left,  cluster  4  t  in  4  t,  ch  1, 
ht  from  top  of  first  cluster,  forming 
ring,  ch  3,  turn,  4  t  in  ring,  ht  in  1  t. 
ch  3,  turn,  cluster  4  t  in  4  t,  turn,  t 
in  t,  ch  3,  t  in  t  and  t  in  3  ch,  ch  3, 
picot,  ch  3,  turn.  3rd  row:  T  in  1l, 
ch  3,  t  in  t,  ch  3,  ht  at  side  of  petal,  ch 

2,  4  t  in  ring,  ch  2,  ht  at  side  of  petal, 
ch  3,  t  in  t,  ch  3,  2  t,  ch  3,  picot,  ch  3, 
turn.  4th  row:  T  in  t,  ch  3,  t  in  t. 
ch  3,  t  in  t,  ch  3,  cluster  4  t  in  4  t,  ch 

3,  t  jn  t,  ch  3,  t  in  t,  ch  3.  2  t  and  picot, 
ch  3,  turn.  5th  row:  T  in  t,  ch  3,  re- 
peat   across,    picot,    ch    3.    turn.      6th 
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row:  T  in  t,  ch  3,  t  in  t,  ch  3,  t  in  t, 
ch  2,  4  t  in  t,  ch  2,  t  in  t,  ch  3,  t  in  t, 
ch  3,  2  t  and  picot,  ch  3,  turn.  7th 
row:  Same  as  last  row  only  cluster 
4  t  in  4,  with  3  ch  on  each  side.  8th 
row:  T  in  t,  ch  3,  t  in  t,  ch  3,  t  in 
t  and  3  t  in  space,  t  in  t,  3  t  in  next 
space,  t  in  t,  ch  3,  t  in  t,  ch  3,  2  t  and 
picot,  ch  3,  turn.  9th  row:  Same  as 
6th  row.  10th  row:  same  as  7th  row. 
11th  row:    same  as  5th  row. 

.  Insertion  Fig  3. 

Ch  20,  in  3rd  st  from  hook  1  t,  ch  1, 
miss  3,  3  t  in  next  3  sts,  ch  5,  d  in 
next,  ch  5,  3  t  in  next  3  sts,  ch  1,  miss 
3,  2  t,  ch  3,  turn.  2nd  row:  ♦  T  in  t, 
ch  3,  d  in  5  ch,  ch,  3,  d  in  next  5  ch, 


ch  3,  t  in  t  and  t  in  next  st,  ch  3,  turn. 
3rd  row:     T  in  t,  ch  1,  3  t  in  center 

3  ch,  ch  5,  d  in  same,  ch  5,  3  t  in  same, 
ch  1,  t  in  t  and  t  in  next  st. 

Repeat  from  ♦. 

Edging  Fig  4. 

Ch  21,  in  4th  st  from  hook  5  t,  5  t  in 
next  5  sts,  ch  2,  miss  2,  4  t  in  next 
4,  ch  2,  miss  2,  1  t,  ch  1,  miss  1,  1  t, 
ch  4,  turn.  2nd  row:  T  in  t,  ch  2,  t 
in  1st  t,  ch  2,  miss  2  t,  t  in  next,  ch  2, 
t  in  next  t,  ch  4,  miss  4  t,  t  in  next, 
ch  3  turn.    3rd  row:     5  t  in  t,  4  t  in 

4  ch,  and  t  in  t,  ch  2,  t  in  next  t,  2 
t  m  space  and  t  in  t,  ch  2,  t  in  t,  ch  1, 
miss  1  st,  t  in  next,  ch  3,  turn.  Repeat 
from  2nd  row. 


"Ask  and  Ye  Shall  Receive." 

(Continued  from  page  269.) 


**Goodbye,  dear  wife,"  he  whis- 
pered. Then  his  eyes  sought  his 
son  and  rested  on  him  with  pride 
and  contentment. 

"David,  you  pray 'tonight."  And 
his  voice  sounded  just  as  it  did 
when  David  was  a  boy  at  home,  but 
the  prayer  he  uttered  was  not  a 
mere  form  as  in  days  gone  by,  it 
was  the  pleading  voice  of  faith 
praying  for  peaceful  rest  for  a 
tired  soul,  the  penitent  soul  of  his 
father.  When  he  rose  from  his 
knees  a  smile  still  lingered  on  the 
pale  face  on  the  pillow. 

They  laid  him  away,  after  the 
simple  ceremony  with  which  all 
Latter-day  Sainfe  are  familiar,  and 
David  took  up  the  broken  thread 
of  his  life,  a  humbler  and  a  better 
man.  He  did  not  forget  his  prom- 
ise to  his  parents  though  he  spoke 
of  it  to  no  one.  Essie  noticed  the 
change  but,  she  said  nothing,  and 
when  he  brought  her  a  tithing  re- 
ceipt with  the  words,  "Just  take 
care  of  that,  please,"  she  took  it 
as  if  it  were  a  common  occurrence 
and  went  away  and  cried  for  joy. 


The  summer  days  passed  and 
harvest  time  came  again.  David 
had  gathered  his  grain  and  a  fine 
crop  he  had — his  bins  were  full  to 
overflowing.  When  on  Sunday  he 
went  to  church  his  mind  reverted  to 
the  time,  just  a  year  ago,  when  he 
had  listened  to  the  sermon  with 
such  indifference,  but  today  he 
found  food  for  the  soul  and  went 
away  filled. 

After  the  service  was  over 
Bishop  Harmon  said,  "How  do  you 
do,  Brother." 

David  extended  his  hand.  "How 
are  you,  bishop?" 

The  bishop  grasped  the  proffered 
hand  and  gazed  straight  into 
David's  eyes.  Fully  half  a  minute 
he  looked  searchingly,  and  he  evi- 
<]ently  found  what  he  wanted  for 
he  said,  "Are  you  ready  for  a  mis- 
sion ?" 

The  answer  caitie  instantly,  "Yes, 
I  am.  I  don't  know  very  much 
yet,  but  I  can  learn." 

And  that  night  Essie  offered 
thanks  for  the  answer  to  her 
prayers. 
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Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 
Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box 
33  Bishop's  Building. 


**L.  C." — ^To  remove  the  paint  from 
your  dress,  apply  a  mixture  of  tur^ 
pentine  and  essence  of  lempn,  S  par.ts 
to  1,  with  a  small  brush  or  sponge. 
Or,  wet  the  spot  with  alcohol  until 
the  paint  crumbles.  Or,  try  kero- 
sene, afterwards  gasoline  to  remove 
the  grease.  Do  not  use  gasoline  near 
a  fire  or  flame. 

"Charlotte." — For  the  red  ink  spots 
on  your  straw  hat,  use  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  (poison) — to  one-half  pint 
of  warm  water  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
acid.  Put  on  with  a  brush  or  sponge, 
and  rinse  in  clear  water  to  which  has 
been  added  a  spoonful  of  ammonia. 
Or,  use  chloride  of  lime.  Directions 
are  on  the  can.  If  these  fail,  have 
your  hat  dyed  in  some  color  to  cover 
the  spots. 

"Atlas." — You  ask  about  the  subma- 
rines. The  Germans  call  their  sub- 
marines, Unter  see  hoote,  which  means 
undersea  boats,  therefore  they  are 
called  U-1,  U-2,  or  whatever  the  num- 
ber of  the  submarine  may  be. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  "hope  box" 
or  who  first  thought  of  it?— Dorothy. 

According  to  Greek  mythology,  the 
first  mortal  woman  Pandora,  (all 
gifted)  was  made  by  Vulcam  out  of 
clay,  at  the  command  of  Jupiter,  who 
wished  to  punish  Prometheus  by  giv- 
ing him  a  companion.  -When  the 
statue  was  animated,  each  god  and 
goddess  bestowed  on  her  some  special 
ckarm;  while  Jove  himself  gave  her 
"Padora's  box"  which  could  only  be 
opened  by  the  mortal  she  selected  for 
ner  husband. 

Prometheus  refused  to  be  bribed 
by  her  charms.  His  brother  Epimeth- 
f'tis  fell  captive  to  her  charms,  and 
^agerly  asked  for,  and  obtained  the 
lovely  Pandora  for  his  wife:  upon 
jvmch  she  presented  him  with  the  box. 
\\hen  he  opened  the  box  all  the  ills 
ind  mischief  that  afflict  mankind  flew 
ot't  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
J^'orld,  and  the  consequence  would 
Jave  been  more  fatal  had  not  Hope 
D«en  at  the  bottom. 


Another  story  says  that  the  box  was 
not  to  be  opened  by  mortal,  but  Pan- 
dora's curiosity  led  her  to  peep  into  it 
when  out  flew  all  the  ills  of  humanity) 
and  she  had  just  time  to  close  the  lid 
before  the  escape  of  Hope. 


"Nettie."— The  "Rosary"  is  often- 
times sung  in  meeting. 

"Mrs.  T.  B."— If  you  still  bite  your 
finger  nails,  try  dipping  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  in  a  quiniffie  solution  or 
bitter  aloe  solution.  Visjt  the  mani- 
cure parlor  once  every  two  weeks  for 
a  time,  until  the  nails  begin  to  im- 
prove, after  which  manicure  them 
yourself.  Dip  the  finger  tips  in  warm 
olive  oil  and  rub  Veil,  nightly.  Wear 
canvas  gloves  when  sweeping,  dust- 
ing, etc.  Use  a  good  white  soap  or 
milk  m  the  dishwater.  Milk  tends  to 
soften  the  hands  and  nails.  Oatmeal 
water  will  also  improve  the  hands  and 
nails. 

Is  there  any  way  to  clean  white  kid 
gloves  other  than  with  gasoline? 
—  V.  E. 

Before  the  discovery  of  gasoline 
gloves  >yere  cleaned  by  washing  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  in  the  same  way 
that  gasoline  is  now  used. 

Another  method  is  to  draw  the 
gloves  on  the  hand,  dip  a  flannel  cloth 
in  benzine,  allow  it  to  become  -nearly 
dry,  then  rub  the  gloves.  Or,  dip  a 
flarinel  cloth  in  skim  milk,  rub  on 
white  castile  soap,  and  rub  the  soiled 
glove  lightly.  "Thatcher  glove 
cleaner"  sold  at  most  department 
stores  in  Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  very 
good  glove  cleaner. 

"Julia."— For  excessive  perspiration 
in  the  hands,  bathe  with  vinegar  or 
strong  alum  water. 

To  whiten  the  hands,  wash  them 
daily  in  buttermilk,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
milk  and  bran. 

"Julia."— Rub,  the  warts  on  the  back 
of  your  hand  several  times  daily  with 
strong  salt  or  sal  soda  water. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


ANNUAL  M.  I.  A.  CONFERENCE. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Associ- 
ations, and  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Primary  Associations 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  will  convene  in  Salt 
Laloe  City,  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday,  June  8,  9,   and  10,  1917. 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  7,  there 
will  be  a  Boy  Scout  and  Bee-Hive 
Girl  demonstration,  in  the  Deseret 
Gymnasium. 

The  arrangement  of  meetings  for 
the  Conference  is  as  follows: 

Friday  morning — Joint  officers* 
meeting. 

Friday  afternoon — Meetings  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  Bee-Hive  Girls,  and  pre- 
liminary try-outs  in  public  speaking. 

Friday  evening — Social  to  visiting 
stake  officers. 

Saturday  morning — Separate  offi- 
cers' meetings. 

Saturday  afternoon — Joint  session 
in  connection  with  Church  school 
teachers*  convention. 

Saturday  evening — Final  contest  in 
public  speaking. 

Sunday  morning — Joint  officers*  tes- 
timony meeting,  follo>yed  by  separate 
officers*  meetings. 

Sunday  afternoon  and  evening — 
General  public  sessions. 


All  officers  are  urgently  requested 
to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Conference 
and  an  invitation  is  given  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  to  the 
public  generally. 

SUGGESTIVE    PROGRAMS    FOR 

SUNDAY  EVENING  JOINT 

SESSIONS. 

The  General  Boards  offer  the  fol- 
lowing programs  for  use  in  the  Sun- 
day evening  joint  meetings  of  the 
associations.  Each  program  may  be 
used  as  a  separate  unit,  but  the  re- 
sult should  be  more  effective  if  they 
are  presented  as  a  series  and  the  audi- 
ence made  to  appreciate  this  fact.  It 
is  suggested  that  as  far  as  possible, 
home  talent  be  used. 

AMERICA. 

I.  The  Land  of  Promise. 
(For  May.) 

a.  America  a  Promised  Land. 

Book  of  Mormon,  1  Nephi  2:20; 
4:14:  5:5;  6:22;  7:1.  13:  10:13; 
18:22,  23;  2  Nephi  1:3,  5-8. 

b.  Discovery    and     Settlement    by 

Europeans. 
Prophecy  thereof — 1   Nephi  13: 

10-15. 
Columbus;  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
— American  History, 
c.  A  New  and  Mighty  Nation. 
,  Prophecies  of  the   rise   of  the 
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United  States,  its  protection 
by  Divine  power  from  all 
other  nations,  and  the  nature 
of  its  government.  "A  land 
of  liberty"—!  Nephi,  13:16- 
19;  22:7;  2  Nephi  10:10-14, 19. 

d.  People  Free  from  Kingly  Op- 
pression. 

No  kingly  rule.  A  government 
'kf  and  by  the  people.  Divine 
approval  of  this  form  of  crov- 
ennment — 1  Nephi  10:11; 
Doc.  and  Cov.  58:8;  101:77. 

e.  Statue    of     "Liberty     Enlight- 

ening the  World." 
Significance  of  the  monument. 

I)eclamation^-*'The    Landing    of    the 

Pilgrim  Pathers" — Mrs.  Hemans. 
Declamation— Opening     and     closing 

paragraphs    of    the    Declaration    of 

Independence. 
Reading--"0      Saints,      Have      You 

Seen?"  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book,  p.  70. 
11.    American    Inventors   and   Their 
Work.      (For  June.) 

a.  The  spirit  of  mechanical  inven- 

tion stronger  in  America  than 
in  any  other  land. 

b.  Many  of  the  most  useful  inven- 

tions have  originated  and  have 
been  perfected  in  America. 

c.  American  inventions  are  charac- 

terized  by   their   usefulness   to 
mankind. 

d.  Among    the    host    of     American 

inventors  the  following  four  are 
suggested  as  examples.  The  in- 
ventions of  these  four  men  have 
made    necessary    t^uman    labor 
easier  of  accomplishment,   and 
thereby,  men  and  women  have 
been   given   time   and   opportu- 
nity for  more  self-development 
and  larger  service. 
c.  Eli  Whitney — the  cotton  gin. 
f.  Charles   Goodyear— the  vulcaniz- 
ing of  rubber, 
j?  Cyns      Hall      McCormick  —  the 

reaper. 
h.  Elias     Howe — the     sewing     ma- 
chine. 
If  preferred   other  inventors,   such 
as  the  Wright   Brothers     (the   aero- 
•^iane),  Thomas  A.  Edison  (the  talk- 
ine  machine),    S.   F.   B.   Morse    (the 
telegraph),    and    Alexander    Graham 
Bell   (the   telephone),    may    be    dis- 
nissed. 

General  Reference:  Leading  Amer- 
ican Inventors,  by  George  Tics  (Hen- 
ry Holt  &  Co.,  1912) ;  price. 


If  this  book  is  not  available,  con- 
sult an  encyclopedia,  or  the  town  or 
school  library. 

III.  How  Can  We  Serve  Our  Coun- 

try?   (For  July.) 
a.  Sustain  the  Governmetfit. 

b.  Keep   informed:    12th   Article   of 

Faith. 

c.  Prepare   Ourselves  to  Give   Ser- 

vice in  Time  of  Need. 

d.  Uphold  the  Law.  r 

e.  Be    Consistent    ii^    Speech    and 
Action. 

f.  Practice  Economy. 

g.  Keep  Physxally  Strong,   Men- 

tally Awake,  Morally  Straight. 
Declamation — Preamble   to   the    Con- 
stitution. 

IV.  America  the  Wonderland.     (For 

August.) 

a.  Her  Mountains. 

b.  Her  Lakes. 

c.  Her  Rivers. 

d.  Her  Forests. 

e.  Her  National  Parks. 

f.  Her  Prairies. 

g.  Her  Deserts, 
b.  Her  Harbors, 
i.  Her  Glaciers. 

Note — The  speaker  should  select 
from  the  above  list  the  topics  which 
appeal  to  liim  most. 

References:  Carpenter's  "North 
America,"  Stoddart's  "Lectures." 

Reading:  "Forest  Hymn,"  by  Wm. 
Cullen  Bryant. 

V.  American  Patriots. 

(For  September.) 

a.  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

b.  Admiral  George  Dewey. 

c.  Ex-President    Theodore    Roose- 

velt. 

d    Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
Declamations — "Webster's    Reply    to 

Hayne,"  "The  Alternative,"  by 
Patrick  Henry. 

VI.  American  Ideals. 

(For  October.) 

a.  The  Spirit  of  Liberty. 

1.  Bequeathed   by   Pilgrim    and 
Revolutionary  Fathers. 

2.  Maintained    by    the    Institu- 
tions of  the  Country. 

b.  Equality. 

1.  The   Constitution — "All   Men 
are  Created  Equal." 

2.  The    Right    of     Self-govern- 
ment. 

c.  Reverence. 

1.  For  Deity. 

2.  For  Sacred  Institutions. 

3.  For  Home. 
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d.  Cleanliness  of  Manhood. 

e.  Purity  of  Womanhood. 

f.  Love  of  Justice. 

g.  Loyalty. 

L  To  Country  and  Its  Institu- 
tions. 
2.  To  the  Flag. 
Reading:      "Lincoln's      Gettysburg 

Address." 
Music:  **Star  Spangled  Banner." 
"America." 

"Stars     and     Stripes     For- 
ever,"   (instrumental  selec- 
tion, by  Sousa). 
"I  Salute  Thee,  Old  Glory, 

Boy  Scout  Chorus. 
"Flag  of  the  Free." 
"Our    Mountain    Home    so 

Dear." 
"There    is    Beauty    in    the 

Forest." 
"O   Ye   Mountains  High. 
"Utah,    the    Star    of    the 
West." 
"My  Valley  Home,"bv  Ste- 
phens. .    ,, 
"Flag     without     a     Stain, 
(solo). 

BEE-HIVE  GIRLS. 

GENERAL    BOARD    AWARDS. 

Bee-Hive  Seals  have  been  awarded 
by  the  General  Board  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
as  follows: 

For  Photography: 
Claire  Bennion,  Forest  Dale,  Granite. 
Beatrice  Cannon,  Forest  Dale,  Granite. 
Lenorc  Cannon,  Forest  Dale,  Granite. 
Emily  S.  Higgs,  Liberty. 
Anna  Schneider.  Liberty. 
Mrs.  MacFarlane,  St.  George. 
Tcnnie  Isaacson,  Richfield,  Sevier. 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Brimhall,  Thatcher.  St.  Joseph. 
Anna  Pace,  Thatcher,  St.  Joseph. 
'  Mt.  Pleasant,  South  Ward,  North  Sanpete. 
Eva  Allrcd,  Spring  City,  North  Sanpete. 
Union  Ward,  Jordan. 
Albion  Ward,  Raft  River. 
Margaret  Allen,  Hyrum,  Hyrum. 
^arah  Wixom,  Thatcher,  St.  Joseph. 
Ida  L.  Wright,  Bennington,  Bear  Lake. 
Deseret  Swarm,  Hyrum  Third  Ward.  Hyrum. 
Vou-Glad-eth  Swarm,  Ephraim,  South  Sanpete. 
Emma  Mosheer,  Emerson,  Granite. 
Providence  First  Ward,  Cache. 
Rrigham  City  Second  Ward,  Box  Elder. 
\'^enus  Swarm,   Pella,   Cassia. 
Clover   Blossom   Swarm,   Brigham  City   Second 

Ward,  Box  Elder. 
Fpokane  Branch  Y.  L.  M.   I.  A.,  Washington, 

Northwestern    States   Mission. 
Owaissa  Swarm,  Chester,  Yellowstone. 
K^aha  Swarm,  Blackfoot  2nd  Ward,  Blackfoot. 
Edith  Harrison,  Pocatcllo,  Pocatello. 
Unarob  Swarm,  Granger,  Cottonwood. 
^Hce  Webster,  Loa,  Wayne. 
Beacon  Light  Swarm,  Aurora,  Sevier. 
Sarah   A.  Moyes.  Murtaugh,  Cassia. 


Swarm  in  Hennefer,  Summit. 
Twentieth   Ward.   Ensign. 
'Girls  in  Driggs,  Teton. 
i31ga  Carlson,  Logan.  Cache. 
Mildred   Pearcc.  Pinedale,   Snowflakc. 
Binghamton    Branch,    near    Tucson,    Anzina. 

California .  Mission. 
Verlic  Brown,  Koosharem.  Sevier. 
Orderville  Ward.  Kanab. 
Riverside,  Blackfoot. 
Iris  Swarm,  Grover,   SUr  Valley. 
Martha  Bitter,  Beaver.  Bear  River. 
Amy  Pratt,  Colonia  Dublan.  Juarer. 
Clover  Swarm,  La  Grande,  Union. 
Cecelia  Durfee,  Aurora,  Sevier. 
Frances  Deschamps.  Malad,  Malad. 
Florence  Bond,  Chester.  Yellowstone. 
Oak  Swarm.  Pleasant  View,  Malad. 
Lavina  Fugal,  Pleasant  Grove,  Alpine. 
May  Reed,  Preston,  Oneida. 

For  Design: 

Virginia  Budd,   Salt  Lake  City,   Pioneer. 
Wisaspir  Laurel  Swarm,  Wellington,  Carbon. 

Words  for  Songs: 

Mrs.  Anna  T.  Piercy,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ensigu 

Mrs.  John  Hull,  Huntsvillc,  Ogden. 

Qover    Blossom    Swarm,     Brigham    City    2n(l 

Ward,  Box  Elder. 
Venus  Swarm,  Pella,  Cassia. 
Eunice  E.  Nelson.  Crescent,  Jordan. 
Hulda  Anderson.  Flora  Swarm.  Cornish,   Ben 

son. 
Artimesia  Palmer,  Orderville,  Kanab. 
Janet  T.  Swainston,  Whitney,  Onekla. 

For  Poems: 

S.  C.   (name  and  address  of  writer  unknown;. 

Julia  Chamberlain,  Orderville,  Kanab. 

Viva  Huish  Ray,  Provo,  Uuh. 

Ilia  Marsing,  Mt.  Emmons.  Duchesne. 

A.  D.,  Central,  St.  Joseph. 

For  Stories: 

Amy  C.  Stark,  Ordenrillei  Kanab. 
Annie, R.  Griffin,  Qarkston,  Benson. 

For  Drama: 
Twila    Smart   and    Elva    Nowlan    of   Acthiroy 
Swarm.  Union,  Jordan. 

For  Music: 
Hulda  Anderson,  Cornish,  Benson. 

The  following  have  sent  manu- 
scripts to  the  General  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  made  to 
fill  cells  850,  851,  852,  853,  or  854.  and 
are  accordingly  -each  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  Public  Service  seal,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  awarded  by  the 
Bee-Keeper: 

Curlohe  Swarm,  Paris  1st  Ward. 
B-ear  Lake;  Vatia  Taylor,  Blackfoot. 
Blackfoot;  Fiametta  Myler,  Arbon. 
Curlew;  Caseel  Stowell,  Logan. 
Cache;  R.  A.  A.  Rees,  Salt  Lake  City: 
Weltha  Bramwell,  Mary  Charles- 
worth,  Bessie  Whittier  (2  seals),  Zella 
Jones,  Aha  Britton,  Loris  Roberts. 
Olive  Child,  Arloine  Burdick,  Ruth 
Anderson,  Doris  Pearce,  and  Rnth 
Lucas,  of  Ogden,  Weber  stake. 
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KEEPING  THE  RECORD. 

We  want  to  simplify  the  keeping  of 
the  record.  To  this  end  the  new 
Swarm  Record  was  printed  last  year. 
To  further  simplify  the  keeping  of  it, 
we  now  suggest  that  the  girls  be  in- 
structed to  use  a  uniform  size  sheet 
of  paper,  on  which  to  write  the  infor- 
mation they  give  to  the  Bee-Keeper, 
which  she  can  file  away,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  re-copying  or  writing 
in  full  details  of  kinds  of  trees,  bread, 
etc.  The  lists  of  cells  can  also  be 
kept  thus,  and  entered  in  record  as 
the  cells  are  filled  and  seals  awarded. 

OFFICERS  ANGL  BEE-KEEFERS. 

Approach  your  Bee-Hive  Work  as  a 
pleasuie.  Look  upon  it  as  the  thing 
that  will  add  romance  or  adventure  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  your  life,  as 
well  as  that  of  your  girls. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  un- 
known bird  that  alights  near  your 
path;  look  for  something  to  distin- 
guish him;  talk  about  him  to  others; 
learn  what  they  know  of  him;  then 
when  opportunity  presents,  read  about 
him,  in  the  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
books.  When  your  eyes  and  ears  are 
open  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  allusions  made  to  him.  (Sec 
*'Chief  Song  Birds  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains"  in  May  and  June  "Jour- 
nal" for  1916  and  '^Outlines  for  Scout 
Workers"  in  the  "Improvement  Era*") 

At  night  when  you  feel  weary — even 
when  you  feel  ready  to  drop  from 
fatigue, — take  a  field  or  opera  glass, 
go  out  and  look  at  the  stars.  Or  let 
the  moon  peer  at  you  from  the  clouds. 
Sec  how  the  tired  nerves  will  relax, 
how  the  worries  will  slip  away,  and 
v/ith  what  a  sense  of  r-efreshment  you 
can  retire  to  rest.  Maybe  next  day 
you  can  find  a  few  minutes  to  read 
about  some  particular  planet  or  con- 
stellation, or  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  someone  about  them.  Next 
evening' you  will  haire  something  new 
to  look  for  in  the  heavens.  If  you 
discuss  them  with  your  girls,  eitiier 
singly  or  in  the  swarm,  they  will  join 
you  in  the  pursuit  of  the  subject  and 
a  new  vision  will  be  unfolded  . 

And  there  is  a  new  cell  about  clouds 
and  perhaps  some  other  things  in 
the  Field  of  Out-of-Doors  that  you 
have  not  tried;  don't  pass  them  by  as 
belonging  only  to  a  specialist. 

Let  the  Bee-Hive  thought  direct 
each  day.    Learrt  to  live  by  the  Spirit 


of  the  Hive— Have  Faith,  Seek 
Knowledge,  Safeguard  Health,  Honor 
Womanhood,  Understand  Beauty, 
Know  Work,  Love  Truth,  Taste  the 
Sweetness  of  Service,  and  through  it 
all  Feel  Joy,— the  joy  of  Life— that 
glorious  gift  from  God. 

CONCERNING  THE  NEW  CELLS. 

Field  of  Public  Service, 

At  this  time  when  war  is  raging  on 
the  earth  it  is  becoming  to  us  to 
question  ourselves  in  what  way  we 
can  best  help  our  nation.  One  lesson 
that  the  famine  in  European  countries 
has  taught  is  the  necessity  of  conserv 
ing  our  resources.  America  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  storehouse  out  of 
which  the  world  must  be  fed.  Have 
we  each  stopped  to  remember  that  an 
empty  storehouse  will  do  no  good? 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us 
to  help  fill  it?  Everything  that  either 
you  or  I  grow,  raise,  or  prevent  from 
waste,  adds  to  the  world's  supply. 

Bee-Hive  Gdrls,  there  are  many 
back  yards  that  would  look  better  for 
a  garden.  What  about  yours?  Or 
how  about  that  corner  of  the  yard 
where  you  could  have  a  small  coop 
and  raise  a  few  chickens?  Or  that 
pond  or  stream  that  could  be  stocked 
with  fish?  I  don't  mean  on  a  large 
scale,  unless  you  intend  to  make  a 
business  of  it, — ^but  the  small  venture 
you  can  carry  along  successfully  with 
what  you  are  already  doing. 

Our  government  and  Agricultural 
Colleges  are  ready  to  supply  us  with 
all  necessary  information.  In  this 
particular  line  note  the  following 
bulletins  which  are  supplied  free  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts,  by  application 
to  your  Senator,  Representative,  or 
Delegate  in  Congress,  or  to  the  De- 
partment of  Apiculture,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

154,  Home  Fruit  Garden.  181. 
Pruning.  200,  Turkeys.  203,  Canned 
Fruits,  Preserves,  and  Jellies.  204, 
Cultivation  of  Mushrooms.  205,  Pig 
Management.  218,  School  Garden. 
229,  Production  of  Good  Seed  Corn. 
232,  Okra:  Its  Culture  and  Uses. 
254,  Cucumbers.  255,  Home  Vege- 
table Garden.  270,  Conveniences  for 
the  Farm  Home.  287,  Poultry  Man- 
agement. 289,  Beans.  291,  Evapora- 
tion of  Apples.  295.  Potatoes  and 
other  Root  Crops  as  Food.  298,  Food 
Value  of  Corn  and  Corn  Products. 
351,    Tuberculin    Test    of    Cattle    for 
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Tuberculosis.  354,  Onion  Culture.  355, 
A  Successful  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm. 
359,  Canning  Vegetables  in  the  Home. 
375,  Care  of  Food  in  the  Home.  391, 
Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home. 
413,  Care  of  Milk  aod  Its  Use  in  the 
Home.  414,  Corn  Cultivation.  417, 
Rice  Culture.  428,  Testing  Farm 
Seeds  in  the  Home  and  in  the  Rural 
Schools.  431,  The  Peanut.  433,  Cab- 
bage. 434,  Home  Production  of  Onion 
Seed  and  Sets.  442,  Treatment  of 
Bee  Diseases.  446,  Choice  of  Crops 
for  Alkali  Lands.  447,  Bees.  460, 
Frames  as  a  Factor  in  Truck  Garden- 
ing. 482,  Pear  and  How  to  Grow  It 
487,  Cheese:  Economical  Uses  in  the 
Diet  488,  Diseases  of  Cabbage  and 
Related  Crops.  491,  ProfiUble  Man- 
agement of  the  Small  Apple  Orchard 
on  the  General  Farm.  492,  The  More 
Important  Insects  and  Fungus  Ene- 
mies of  the  Fruit  and  Foliage  of  the 
Apple.  496,  Raising  Belgian  Har«8 
a4id  Other  Rabbits.  503,  Comb 
Honey.  521,  Canning  Tomatoes: 
Home  and  Club  Work.  533,  Good 
Seed  Potatoes  and  How  to  Produce 
Them.  537,  How  to  Grow  an  Acre 
of  Corn.  541,  Farm  Buttermaking. 
544,  Potato-Tuber  Diseases.  548, 
Storing  and  Marketing  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes. 559,  Use  of  Com,  Kaffir  and 
Cowpeas  in  the  Home.  562,  Boys  and 
Girls'  Poultry  Clubs.  574,  Poultry 
House  Construction.  585,  Natural 
and  Artificial  Incubation  of  Hens' 
Eggs.  594,  Shipping  Eggs  by  Parcel 
Post.  602,  Clean  Milk:  Production 
and  Handling.  607,  The  Farm 
Kitchen  as  a  Workshop.  617,  School 
Lessons  on  Corn.  6^,  Ice  Houses 
and  Use  of  Ice  on  Dairy  Farm.  624, 
Natural  and  Artificial  Brooding  of 
Chickens.  631,  Growing  Peaches: 
Sites,  Propagation,  Planting,  Tillage, 
and  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility. 
632,  Growing  Peaches:  Pruning,  Re- 
newal of  Crops,  Thinning,  Iciterpo- 
lated  Cr^ps,  and  Special  Practices. 
639,  Eradication  of  Cattle  Tick  Neces- 
sary for  Profitable  Dairying.  643, 
Blackberry  Culture.  644,  Manufacture 
and  Use  of  Unfermcnted  Grape  Juice. 
656,  Community  Egg  Circle.  660, 
Weeds:  How  to  Control  Them.  689, 
Plan  for  a  Small  Dairy  House.  694, 
Cultivation  of  Peppermint  and  Spear- 
mint. 697,  Duck  Raising.  70u,  Pecan 
Culture.  703,  Suggestions  for  Parcel 
Post  Marketing.  728,  Dewberry  Cul- 
ture. 731,  True  Army  Worm  and  Its 
Control.     743.  The  Feeding  of  Dairy 


Cows.  766,  The  Common  Cabbage 
Worm.  771,  Homemade  Firelcss 
Cookers  and  Their  Use. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the 
First  Presidency  has  offered  cash 
prizes  to  any  of  the  wards  or  auxiliary 
organizations  in  the  Church  of  $1,000 
for  the  best  acre  of  potatoes,  with  ad- 
ditional prizes  for  the  second  and 
third  best  of  $500,  and  $250,  respec- 
tively; and  $1,000,  for  the,  best  five 
acres  of  spring  wheat  with  additional 
prizes  for  the  second  and  third  best 
of  $500  and  $250  respectively.  The 
General  Board  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  would 
be  delighted  for  some  of  our  organ- 
izations to  carry  off  some  of  « these 
prizes. 

Field  of  Home;  Care  of  Children. 

The  Comn^ittee  of  Child  Welfare  in 
the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States,  has  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  the  good  of  chil- 
dren and  requested  that  we  should 
take  up  at  least  one  of  them  for  especial 
effort.  The  first  one,  "Co-operation 
in  Baby  Saving"  appeals  very  strongly 
to  the  General  Board,  and  it  is  strictly 
in  line  with  Bee-Hive  work.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  now  making  the  request 
that  every  Bee-Hive  girl  who  has  not 
already  filled  cell  No.  241  should  do  so 
this  summer;  and  we  shall  ask  for  a 
report  of  the  number  doing  so.  Dr. 
S.  H.  Allen's  article  in  this  number 
will  be  helpful;  the  Board  of  Health 
for  your  state  supplies  some  govern- 
ment literature;  or  it  may  be  secured 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  are  "Prenatal  Care"  and  "In- 
fant Care,"  of  the  Care  of  Children 
Series  Nos.  1  and  2;  "New  Zealand 
Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and 
Children,"  Infant  Mortality  Series,  No.  ^ 
2;  "Birth  Registration,"  Monograph 
No.  1;  "Maternal  Mortality,"  Mis- 
cellaneous Series  No.  6.  The  Utah 
State  Board  of  Health,  Salt  Lake  City, 
also  furnishes  free  upon  application 
a  pamphlet  "Save  the  Babies"  which 
gives  rules  for  feeding  and  caring  for 
infants. 

It  is  claimed  that  seventy  per  cent 
of  babies  who  die  can  be  saved  by 
educating  the  mothers,  which  would 
mean  200,000  babies  each  year. 

Let  us  make  a  special  effort  to  cre- 
ate interest  in  the  filling  of  all  cells 
pertaining  to  this  subject. 
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ADDENDA  TO  BEE-HIVE  GIRLS'  HANDBOOK. 

BEE-KEEPERS. 

1.  Do  study  the  Handbook  until  you  have  a  general  understanding  of 
the  plan. 

2.  Do  lay  hold  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Hive." 

3.  Do  make  a  study  of  names  and  symbols,  working  out  your  own. 

4.  Do   study  your   swarm  and  with   them   decide   on   the   general   ideal 
which  shall  be  expressed  in  the  swarm  name  and  symbol. 

5.  Do  help  your  girls  to  lay  hold  of  *The  Spirit  of  the  Hive." 

6.  Do  decide  on  time  for  holding  meetings.     (For  junior  girls  the  after- 
noon is  preferable.) 

7.  Do   consider  your  girls   individually   with  a   view   to   directing   their 
choice  of  cells. 

8.  Do  start  your  girls  on  the  filling  of  Foundation  Cells  at  once,  keeping 
check  and  giving  encouragement  at  each  meeting. 

9.  Do  interest  the  mothers,  get  their  suggestions,  and  secure  their  co-op- 
eration in  the  filling  of  cells. 

10.  Do  open  at  once  your  Swarm  Record.  (The  one  provided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  is  simple  and  easily  kept.) 

11.  Do  make  the  entries  in  each  girl's  record  every  week. 

12.  Do  watch  the  "Officers'  Notes"  in  the  "Journal"    each  month. 

13.  Do  be  a  girl  with  your  girls;  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  Joy. 

14.  Do  let  the  girls  say  what  they  would  Hke  to  do;  if  not  harmful  allow 
them  to  do  those  things;  lead  them  gradually  through  what  they  like  to  what 
you  want  them  to  like. 

15.  Do  have  the  evidence  of  the  seals  won.  Where  possible  have  the 
ftirls  bring  their  handwork;  where  not,  have  certificates  signed  by  parent  or 
guardian.  (Blank  certificates  fumislved  free  by  the  General  Board  through 
stake  officers.) 

16.  Do  impress  upon  the  girls  that  in  some  cases  you  have  to  rely  solely 
upon  their  honor.  '(Instance  cell  No.  22.)  The  word  of  a  Bee-Hive  girl  can 
be  depended  upon. 

17.  Do  remember  this  is  summer  work;  take  only  as  much  as  can  be  done 
with  enjoyment.  It  is  possible  to  earn  a  rank  a  season  but  it  is  not  imper- 
ative. 

18.  Do  show  your  love  for  your  girls  by  being  sure  they  are  properly 
chaperoned  on  all  trips  and  parties. 

19.  Do,  for  your  own  encouragement  and  inspiration,  read  Maeterlinck's 
"Life  of  the  Bee."  (For  sale  at  Deseret  S.  S.  Union  or  Deseret  News  Book 
Stores,  price  $1.50.) 

30.     Do  watch  and  enjoy  the  bees  in  your  garden. 

NEW  CELLS. 

PIELO  OF  KSUGION. 

41.  Attend  and  assist  the  L.  D.  S.  mis^sionaries  at  street  meetings  once  a 
week  for  two  months.     C.     ' 

42.  Under  proper  authority,  and  supervision  do  active  L.  D.  S.  missionary 
work  for  an  average  of  four  hours  a  week  for  two  months.    C. 

FIELD  OF    HOME. 

Care  of  Baby: 

247.  Demonstrate  with  a  baby  where  practicable,  or  a  doll,  proper 
clothing  for  a  baby  as  shown  in  government  pamphlet  "Infant  Care." 

248.  Under  proper  supervision,  seven  times  bathe  and  dress  a  child  from 
one  to  six  months  of  age. 

Home  Entertainment: 

279.  For  one  month  consult  the  dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  any  new 
word  you  hear  or  see.    It  shoud  average  at  least  one  a  day.    C. 

280.  Arouse  in  the  family  the  desire  to  own  and  use  a  standard  diction- 
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ary;  find  out  the  price,  be  willing  to  give  your  share  and  with  father's  approval 
and  help  purchase  it. 

FIELD  OF  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

574.     Hatch  and  raise  to  six  weeks  at  least  ten  turkeys,  ducks,  or  geese.   C. 

755.  Name  the  four  principal  kinds  of  clouds;  identify  them  and  observe 
the  kind  of  weather  that  usually  accompanies  them.  Read  Shelley's  poem 
"The  Cloud." 

FIELD  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

744.  Show  your  patriotism  by  growing  at  least  two  kinds  of  food.    C.  D. 

745.  Add  to  the  food  supply  of  your  nation  by  taking  care  (drying,  bot- 
tling, or  otherwise  preserving)  of  at  least  three  bushels  (measured  in  raw 
state)  of  large  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  one  bushel  of  small  fruit  or  vege- 
tables.     CD. 

746.  Add  to  the  food  supply  of  your  nation  by  gathering  and  bottling  or 
otherwise  preserving  five  quarts  (finished  product)  of  wild  fruits  of  the  small 
varieties  or  ten  quarts  of  the  large  varieties.     C. 

747.  Store  away  and  care  for  so  they  will  keep  successfully  at  least  three 
bushels  of  fruits  or  vegetables  for  winter  use.     C.  D. 

748.  By  any  goqd  method  cure  successfully  and  store  for  use  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  meat,  fowl,  or  fish.     C. 

749.  Take  care  of  and  preserve  any  other  kind  of  food  in  like  quantity  to 
any  listed  above.    C.  D. 

750.  Stock  a  pond  or  stream  with  fish.     C.  D. 

751.  By  sacrificing  some  personal  desire  or  desires  save  $2.00  and  give 
to  the  Red  Cross,  or  otherwise  contribute  it  to  the  good  of  your  nation.    C. 

752.  Devote  twelve  hours  to  Red  Cross  work.    C. 

753.  Furnish  material  and  make  one  nurse's  apron  for  the  Red  Cross.*    C. 

754.  Furnish  material  for  two  nurse's  aprons  for  the  Red  Cross.*     C. 

755.  Make  two  nurse's  aprons  for  the  Red  Cross.*     C. 

756.  Do  the  equivalent  of  the  above  for  the  Red  Cross.*     C.  D. 

757.  Complete  successfully  one  of  the  courses  in  nursing  given  by  the 
Red  Cross;  this  entitles  you  to  three  new  and  three  continuous  seals.     C.  D. 


*A11  articles  must  be  made  according  to  the  patterns  and  regulations  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES.      * 

To  Stake  Committees  on  Special  Activities:  Please  send  at  once  to  Gen- 
(  ral  Secretary  Moroni  Snow,  Bishop's  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the 
name  of  the  two  wards  in  your  stake  scoring  the  highest  number  of  points  in 
the  reading  course  per  their  joint  enrollment.  Give  number  of  points  scored 
and  also  the  joint  enrollment.  This  request  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining which  associations  are  entitled  to  the  sets  of  books  to  be  given 
by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  and  Deseret  News  Book  Stores.  No 
reports  can  be  considered  after  May  25. 


"faelm"  swarm,    beaver  w^ard,  bear  river 

STAKE. 
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Our  Summer  Work. 


The  success  which  has  attended 
the  Bee-Hive  Work  during  the  two 
years  of  its  existence  is  very  grati- 
fying to  the  General .  Board.  We 
can't  but  feel  that  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  While  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  especially  for  ^e 
Junior  girls,  we  are  pleased  to  know 
that  it  has  been  adopted  also  by 
many  of  the  Senior  members,  and 
has  been  appreciated  by  the  parents, 
particularly  the  mothers,  who,  in 
many  instances  have  seen  much  in 
it  that  would  be  helpful  to  them  as 
wives,  mothers,  and  homemakers, 
and  have  joined  the  work  in  organ- 
ized adult  classes.  The  desire  has 
ever  been  that  the  Bee-Hive  work 
might  be  the  means  of  drawing 
mothers  and  daughters  more  closely 
together,  and  if  this  is  being  ac- 
complished we  shall  be  indeed 
happy. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  this 
work  may  be  made  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  recreation  during  the 
summer  months,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  recreation  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  It  must  not  be  made  hard 
work,  or  burdensome,  but  be  con- 
ducted in  a  cheerf ul,happy  spirit,the 
main  thought  being  to  learn  to  ap- 


preciate the  beauty  and  economy  of 
nature,  to  feel  the  joy  of  useful  la- 
bor, the  true  happiness  that  comes 
from  drawing  near  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  throu,gh  His  wondrous 
works,  and  in  rendering  helpful  ser- 
vice to  others. 

Do  the  Bee-Hive  girls  fully  un- 
derstand the  real  meaning,  the 
depth  of  thought  contained  in  The 
Spirit  of  the  Hive  ?  Let  us  analyze 
it  for  a  few  moments.  Have  Fa'th : 
Faith  in  what?  First,  faith  in  God, 
a  living,  personal  Being,  our  Heav- 
enly Father ;  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world; 
faith  in  the  great  work  that  He  has 
revealed  and  established  upon  the 
earth,  and  of  which  we  form  a  part ; 
faith  that  if  we  liv-e  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  He  has  revealed, 
the  laws  He  has  instituted,  we  may 
eventually  gain  for  ourselves  salva- 
tion and  exaltation  in  His  kingdom ; 
faith  in  those  whom  our  Father  has 
placed  at  the  head  of  His  Church  to 
guide,  counsel,  and  direct;  faith  in 
ourselves,  in  our  power  to  do  and 
to  be :  faith  in  each  other. 

Seek  Knowlede^e — Become  intel- 
ligent and  well-informed;  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  life,  its  duties 
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and  responsibilities,  and  the  best 
way  to  make  your  life  successful ; 
learn  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  has  sent,  which  is  life 
eternal,  the  greatest  gift  of  God  to 
man. 

Safeguard  Health — ^Take  care  of 
your  bodies,  keep  them  pure,  clean, 
and  vigorous;  hold  them  sacred  as 
the  temples  of  immortal  spirits. 

Honor  Womanhood — Learn  what 
it  means  to  be  a  woman,  her  mis- 
sion, power,  and  mfluence  in  the 
world,  her  responsibilities  and  won- 
derful possibilities. 

Understand  Beauty — ^The  beau- 
ties of  nature;  the  beauty  of  noble 
character;  the  beauty  of  self-con- 
trol; the  beauty  of  kindness;  the 
beauty  of  the  pure,  sweet,  unselfish 
soul  within,  that  far  surpasses  the 
beauty  of  face  and  figure,  though 
these  also  should  be  valued  and 
guarded. 

Know  Work — Be  able  to  do 
things;  be  industrious,  useful,  a 
busy  bee  in  the  hive  of  the  world. 
The  Lord  says  there  is  no  room  in 
Zion  for  idlers. 

Love  Truth — ^Love  that  which  is 
uplifting,  noble,  honest,  pure,  truth- 
ful, wherever  it  is  found,  for  all 
these  things  are  of  God. 

Taste  the  Sweetness  of  Service — 
Experience  the  peace  of  mind,  the 
happiness  unspeakable  that  comes 
because  you  have  given  comfort 
and  cheer  to  those  in  sorrow,  ex- 
tended a  helping  hand  to  the  weary 
one,  lightened  tifie  labors  of  mother 
or  other  dear  ones,  and  brought  a 
ray  of  hope  and  sunshine  wherever 
your  influence  extends. 

Feel  Joy — ^The  real  buoyancy  of 
spirit  that  is  the  result  of  having  a 
strong,  healthy  body,  a  pure  heart 
and  intelligent  mind,  a  love  for  God 
and  humanity,  the  knowledge  of  a 
well-spent,  useful  life,  and  the 
blessing  of  love  and  friendship. 


We  are  pleased  to  know  that 
thousands  of  our  memibrrs  have 
earned  one  or  more  sections  of  the 
Bee-Hive  chain.  What  does  it 
mean  to  you?  Merely  a  silver  or- 
nament? Or  do  you  wear  it  with 
pride  because  each  link  repres«its 
effort  put  forth  and  something 
worthy  accomplished .''  Does  it  not 
signify  that  you  have  learned  the 
value  of  self-control,  gained  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  appreciation 
of  life  in  its  many  phases,  the  con- 
sciousness of  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended for  the  good  of  others,  as 
well  as  yourself,  and  the  determi- 
nation to  make  your  life  of  sterling 
worth?   We  hope  so. 

Continue  the  good  work.  Be  not 
weary  in  well-doing.  Remember 
that  every  step  taken  in  climbing 
the  hill  of  progress  is  bringing  you 
nearer  to  eternal  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 

Martha  H.  Tingey. 

Baby  Week. 

The  Children's  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington has  set  aside  May  1st  to 
May  6th  as  Baby  Week.  Baby 
wedc,  is  to  give  to  the  parents  of 
a  community  the  opportunity  of 
learning  the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  care  of  their  babies,  and  to 
make  known  to  a  community  the 
importance  of  its  babies  and  the 
need  of  permanent  work  for  their 
welfare  and  protection." 

We  urge  our  readers  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  further  the  cause. 
Let  "Baby  Week"  be  but  a  begin- 
ning of  the  work,  an  inspiration 
that  shall  continue  to  bum  and  en- 
thuse to  more  and  more  effort  until 
the  number  of  babies  who  die  or 
suffer  through  ignorance  and  neg- 
lect is  cut  down  to  the  minimum. 

Let  the  Young  Ladies*  Mutuals 
co-operate  with  the  Relief  Societies. 
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Primary  Associations,  or  any  other  The  babies  are  the  hope  of  the  tu- 

organizations    that    may    take  the  ture.     It  is  a  privilege  to  in  any 

lead  in   effectively  launching  this  way    assist    in    safeguarding    and 

campaign  in  our  wards  and  towns,  cherishing  them. 


Springtime  is  Calling 


Words  and  Mofic  by  Mbs.  B.  C.  Rowlands. 


In  good  ttme. 


m;  J I  J.  IT^ITTTj  J  J IJ  J  r  l.j  m 


1.  Drowsy    bse,  Wsks    and    see  Spring  in  her  bean-ti  -  fnl  robes  of 

2.  Hear  the  call.    One   and    all.  Spring  in  the  time  when  the  brare  who 


rXl:^k  UA_^^ 


Hm. 


i|^.j.ij  J  Jir  f  f  u  ^1 ,1.1;  r^pg 


green,  Sparkling  with  sil-rer  and  gold  be-tween,  Now  her   smile  will  be- 
dare»  Search  for  a  treasnre-house.  rich  and  rare.  For  to  -  day  may  not 


Hm.. 


<f.>Vj.ij  J  J-Mr  ij  Jii^irrr  if^ 


gnile.  Lin-ger  no  longer, Tear  wings  will  grow  stronger,  If  bathed  by  the 
stay.  Those  who  are  sleeping.May  have  caose  for  weeping^Long  af-ter  the 


^ 


^^^^PP^ 


U 
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'^^^^^^LEznnnim 


sanehine  and        dew.  See,  all  the  flow  -  en  are    lift-ing  their    heads, 
eprinf time  is      gone.  Come  from  your  slomber  so  deep  and  so        long, 


^g^ 


m 


I 


Hm. 


,^- 


gSiBB^^^q^^^EEE^S 


Tender  and    sweet,  Yoor  face  to    greet,Long  they  have  lain  in    their 
In  -  to  the      light,  So  warm  and    bright, Come! all  the  world  is  one 


i 


*= 
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I 
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^ 


rw 


Hm. 


tit. 


CHORUS,  a  tern. 


ip^U^UXI^r-rir-^r^^^^ 


cold  win-ter     beds.    Waiting  for   you,      for       you.  Wake!  0!    a- 
glad-den-ing     song.    Singing  to     you,      to         you. 


^ 


^t-  'ii  i#B^^ 


Hm. 


wake!  Dreaming  for  -  sake,  Joys  all    a  -  round  you  are      fall    -    ing. 


Hm 


fit. 


/^rrf^nrr^itei^  ^.  ^v-h^^^^ 


Scattering  cheer.  Both  far  and    near.  Springtime  is  calling  you,  calling. 
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June. 

By  Ivy  Williams  Stone. 

When  the  1>ees  go  honey  hunting 

And  with  nectar  seek  the  hive, 
When  each  tree  bough  screens  a  cradle 

Then  it's  good  to  be  alive! 
When  the  farmer,  profit  dreaming. 

Cuts  his  fragrant,  first-crop  hay. 
When  the  schoolboy  shouts,  rejoicing, 

O'er  his  welcome  holiday; 
When  each  gentle  breeze  is  laden 

With  the  friendly,  rival  notes. 
Which  in  cadence  sweet  are  caroled 

From  a  hundred  joyous  throats ; 
When  the  summer  all  aglowing 

Enters  on  her  fruited  reign, 
And  gives  promise  every  hour 

Of  the  gifts  she'll  bear  again ; 
When  the  roses  squander  perfume 

And  all  Nature's  gardens  thrive ; 
When  the  wide  world  sings  a  June  song. 

Then  it's  good  to  be  alive ! 
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Love's  Alembic. 

^r  Valeria  DeMude  Kclsey. 

If  it  were  ever  true,  'tis  true  today, 

That  God  is  love  and  life  a  glorious  way. 

But  if  'tis  true,  then  why  this  mad  defeat 

Of  life's  hi.sfh  purpose?    Why  these  trampling  feet 

Of  endless  hosts  opposing  life  to  life. 

And  perishing  by  thousands  in  their  strife? 

Oh,  if  in  man  is  vested  love's  great  dower, 

How  can  he  ever  wneld  h's  mighty  power 

To  urge  the  human  hosts  along  to  war — 

Their  precious  blood  on  alien  fields  to  pour? 

Love  has  no  cause  that  springs  from  hate  or  greed, 

Nor  finds  she  solace  in  flamboyant  screed 

Which  prates  of  God,  and  in  another  breath 

Batters  ten  thousand  with  tlie  guns  of  death. 

No  tide  of  war  can  roll  so  far  and  high 

That  it  can  blot  forever  from  the  eye 

The  Power  Supreme  which  makes  all  life  appear : 

And  naught  can  silence  to  the  listening  ear 

The  accordant  verities  of  love  in  life 

Which  rise  supernal  over  human  strife, 

And  sound  their  deathkss  music  in  the  soul 

Above  war's  awful  and  stupenc'ous  roll ! 

Oh,  love  has  endless  power !     Far  and  wide 
The  wreckage  left  by  war's  relentless  tide 
Is  touched  to  life  by  love.    'Tis  love's  calm  truce 
Changes  the  soldier's  death  to  truth's  high  use. 
Ml  sullen  rancor,  feud,  all  white-hot  hate. 
And  envy-child  of  greed,  and  passion's  mate, — 
Effective  elements  in  man's  delay 
Along  the  upward  path, — these,  these  are  they 
Which  love  upgathers,  which,  while  song  outsoars, 
She  into  her  deep,  divine  alembic  pours. 
Oh,  vast  distilling  in  love's  mighty  cup ! — 
Mayhap  that  God  himself  will  gladly  sup 
When  these  discordant  elements  combine, 
Distilled  by  love,  in  love's  alembic  fine ! 
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A  Volunteer  Missionary. 

A  Sequel  to  *'On  the  Trails  of  Timpanogos." 


By  Elsie  Chamberlain  Carroll. 


I. 


"Why,  what  in  the  worll  does 
th's  mean?"  Horace  Ballard's  deep 
voice  was  full  of  tender  concern  as 
he  came  into  a  private  parlor  of  the 
Hotel  Utah  and  found  his  sister 
standing  near  one  of  the  big  win- 
dows, tears  raining  down  her  flush- 
ed cheeks. 

"It  me-ea-ns  I — 'm  so  happy — 
I'm  running — over,"  Edna  replied, 
laughing  and  sobbing  at  the  same 
time.  Horace  came  closer  and  put 
his  arms  about  her. 

"You  used  to  run  over  like  that 
when  you  were  a  little  m'te,  I  re- 
member," he  said  laughing,  his  own 
voice  a  trifle  husky.  "I  almost  feel 
like  running  over  myself,  today.  It 
has  been  wonderful,  hasn't  it,  dar- 
linsf?" 

"It  has  been  perfect,"  Edna 
vowed  earnestly.  **I  don't  need  to 
die  to  know  what  heaven  is."  An 
hour  before  they  had  come  froqi 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  each  united 
for  time  and  all  eternity  to  a  com- 
panion dearer  than  life  itself. 

"Nor  I,"  Horace  said  fervently. 
*'H  heaven  holds  anything  sweeter 
than  this  day  has  been.  I  have  not 
the  capacity  to  enjoy  it.  Where  is 
Frances  ?" 

"She  just  ran  down  the  street  to 
get  a  new  book  to  take  to  her  father. 
Do  you  know,  that  when  you  say 
'Frances*  it  sounds  as  if  you  were 
talking  about  an  angel.  Does  Gor- 
don make  Edna  sound  like  that  to 
anyone  but  me?" 

Horace  laughed. 


**Well.  I  should  naturally  say  he 
does.  He  even  looks  it  and  walks 
I't.  Everybody  he  meets  knows  he's 
an  hour-old  bridegroom.  His  hap- 
piness leaks  out  all  over  him.  Even 
the  txket-agent  and  baggage-mas- 
ter stopped  work  to*  congratulate 
him." 

"Now  youVe  teasing  rae,"  pro- 
tested Edna.    "Where  is  he?" 

"I  left  him  finishin^g  up  checkinj^ 
the  baggage.  I  came  back  to  have 
my  little  sister  one.  minute  before 
she  is  off  with  a  handsomer  man.  I 
never  get  a  word  with  you  when 
he  is  around." 

"You  don't  seem  to  worry  about, 
it  either,  as  long  as  Frances  is 
about.  But  O,  it  does  seem  so  goo  J 
to  have  you  again.  Horace.  You'll 
never  know  how  I  suflFered — " 

"Don't  let  us  talk  about  those 
unhappy  days."  Horace  said  inter- 
rupting her.  "Let  us  thank  God 
they  are  over  at  last  and  that  now 
we  have  each  other  and  see  alike. 
It  almost  seems  too  good  to  be  true, 
— this  great  happiness  of  ours — our 
finding  each  other;  your  finding: 
Creer ;  me,  Frances ;  and  both  of  u< 
the  gospel.  There  was  a  divine 
hand  in  it,  sister.  You  mav  be  sure 
of  that!" 

"I  am.  I  used  to  pray  that  God 
would  help  me  bring  you  into  the 
Church,  but  O,  I  never  dreame  1 
He'd  give  me  so — so  much  besides. 
O.  I'm — I'm  so  happy !"  She  wiped 
a  gl'stening  tear  from  her  lashes. 
"I'm  about  to  run  over  again."  she 
said  with  a  happy  laugh.  "I  was 
just  thinking  about  it  all  when  you 
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came  in.  If  only  we  could  all  be 
near  each  other  now.  It  makes  me 
sad  to  think  of  leaving  you  so  soon 
after  finding  you,  and — Frances. 
What  ever  will  I  do  without  her  ? — 
and  Daddy  Fredericks !  I  can't  help 
thinking  how  dreadful  it  would  be 
if  I  never  saw  him  again!**  The 
tears  were  threatening  again. 

'*Now,  look  here,  girlie,  we  must 
not  think  of  it  like  that.  Remem- 
ber what  an  opportunity  Gordon  is 
going  to  have.  You  must  help  him 
to  the  very  top.  He's  a  genius  and 
the  world  must  not  be  cheated  out 
of  his  gift/' 

"I  do  think  of  that,  and  Tm  so 
happy  that  he  is  going  to  have  what 
he  has  so  longed  for  and  so  nobly 
deserved.  But  O,  how  I  wish  you 
and  Frankie  were  going  with  us !" 

"I  wish  we  w-ere  too.  There  is 
nothing  that  would  please  me  better 
than  to  go  back  to  college  and  take 
out  my  Ph.  D.  before  I  begin  teach- 
ing, but  I  could  not  ask  Frances  to 
leave  her  father  and  he  is  not  strong 
enough  for  such  a  journey  now. 
Next  year,  if  he  is  well  enough,  we 
shall  come.  I  feel  that  I  must  go 
to  Uncle  James  and  make  him  see 
the  truth.  I  know  how  I  have  made 
him  suffer.  You  see,  I  went  through 
what  he  is  having  now,  when  you 
left  us."  Edna  reached  up  and 
patted  her  brother's  cheek. 

"You're  glad  for  all  I  made  you 
suffer  now,  aren't  you  ?" 

"I'm  more  thankful  than  I  can 
tell  you,"  he  answered  kissing  the 
girl's  soft  cheek.  "And  we  tmist 
bring  Uncle  into  the  circle.  You'll 
write  to  him,  won't  you,  Barbie.  He 
was  always  fond  of  you.  We'll 
double  forces  on  him  and  make 
him  open  his  eyes  in  spite  of  him- 
self. I'm  so  anxious  for  him  to  see 
Frances.  I'm  sure  when  he  knows 
her,  the  conquest  will  be  easy." 

"O,  you  worshiping  man,"  laugh- 
ed Edna.    **But  I  don't  blame  you. 


I  love  her  almost  as  much  myself. 
And  to  think,  now  she  is  really  my 
sister  I" 

The  door  opened  and  Frances, 
her  sweet  face  aglow  with  her  new 
joy,  came  into  the  room.  She  was 
followed  by  Doctor  Trenton.  Edna 
ran  to  him  with  outstretched  hands. 
The  old  man  took  them  both  and 
bent  to  kiss  her  flushing  cheek. 

"So  here  you  are,  you  sly  young- 
sters. I've  been  looking  for  you  for 
three  valuable  hours."  He  extend- 
ed his  hand  to  Horace.  "Where's 
that  rascally  Creer  who  has  taken 
a  perfectly  good  patient  off  my 
hands.  I'll  sue  the  chap  if  T  find 
him."  The  doctor's  eyes  were 
twinkling  merrily.  ''He's  even  go- 
ing so  far  away,  Frankie  tells  me, 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  charge 
h\m  double  price  for  the  babies  I 
might  have  brought,  to  get  even. 
And  you,  young  man,"  he  turned 
with  mock  solemnity  to  Horace,  "I 
wonder  if  you  are  aware  what  a 
little  gypsy  you  have  promised  to 
love,  honor,  and  obey."  His  voice 
sank  to  a  comical  whisper.  "She  has 
a  perfect  mania  for  bright  ribbons 
and  beads.  You'd  do  well  to  keep 
your  pocketbook  under  lock  and  key 
for  she'd  sell  her  birthright  for  a — 
a  string  of  beads."  They  all  laugh- 
ed, but  Frances  flushed  as  the  re- 
called bitter  hours  she  had  spent 
longing  for  almost  such  paltry 
finery.  Horace  looked  at  his  young 
wife  quizzically.  He  had  really 
never  thought  of  her  clothes.  He 
knew  that  they  were  poor,  but  to 
him  Frances  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  wonderful  woman  in  the  world 
and  he  had  never  connected  this 
thought  with  anything  but  her  love- 
ly personality.  On  Edna's  delicate 
suggestion  he  had  tried  to  insist 
upon  Frances  taking  a  sum  of 
money  to  cover  the  expense  of  her 
wedding  preparations  but  she  had 
firmly  refused  any  such  assistance. 
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Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  studied 
his  wife*s  apparel  with  the  eye  of  a 
critic,  and  discovered  that  the  plain 
little  traveling  dress  she  wore  was 
extremely  inexpensive  although  it 
was  neat  and  becoming.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  while  the  doctor  was 
good-naturedly  bantering  Gordon 
Creer  who  had  returned  from  the 
station,  he  drew  his  sister  asi  'e  and 
asked  her  a  few  hurried  questions. 

"Well,  now  that  Fve  rounded  the 
bunch  of  you  up,  come  along/'  com- 
manded the  doctor.  "Where?  Why 
to  your  belated  wedding  breakfast, 
to  be  sure.  That's  what  they  call 
them,  isn't  it,  no  matter  if  it  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Mar- 
tha will  never  recover  from  her  im- 
patience if -we  don't  hurry."  They 
tried  to  protest,  but  the  old  man 
overpowered  all  their  objections. 

"Trouble?  Nonsense!  Did  you 
think  we*d  let  you  slip  away  with 
only  that  little  glimpse  of  you  at 
the  station  that  your  letter  hinted. 
Not  much !  Old  chaps  like  me  who 
have  been  cheated  out  of  life's  great 
happiness,  insist  upon  taking  little 
peeps  into  other  people's  paradises 
sometimes,  as  a  sort  of  recompense. 
Come  on !"  And  the  genial  old  man 
bore  his  young  friends  from  the 
room  and  down  the  street  to  where 
his  big  car  was  waiting  to  take 
them  to  his  home. 

They  were  greeted  with  warm 
kindliness  by  the  doctor's  sweet- 
faced  sister  who  led  them  imme- 
diately to  the  delayed  wedding 
feast. 

A  few  hours  later  Horace  '  and 
Frances,  with  Doctor  Trenton  and 
Miss  Martha,  bade  Gordon  and 
Edna  goodbye  at  the  station  and 
watched  the  pullman  bear  them 
away  toward  that  eastern  city  where 
the  young  sheep-herder  artist  was 
to  make  his  real  bid  for  fame. 

"It  doesn't  seem  possible!"  said 
Frances    wiping  a  tear    from    her 


lashes  as  the  smoke  of  the  vanishinj^ 
en,gine  disappeared. 

"What  doesn't  seem  possible? 
That  little  Frankie  Fredericks,  who 
has  always  been  used  to  bossing  a 
doting  daddy  and  an  admiring  old 
doctor  about,  is  now  the  dignified 
Mrs.  Horace  Ballard,  with  a  bona 
fide  husband  to  order  around?" 

"No,  that  doesn't  seem  possible 
either,  yet,"  Frances  replied  flush- 
ing prettily  as  she  looked  up  inio 
Horace's  adoring  eyes.  "But  I  was 
thinking  about  Gord.  It  doesn't 
seem  possible  that  the  boy  who  was 
patiently  following  a  herd  of  sheep 
less  than  a  year  ago,  with  nothing 
to  break  the  monotony  of  life  bm 
an  artist's  dream,  should  now  be 
actually  having  that  dream  come 
true.  It  seems  almost  like  a  fairy 
tale." 

"No  more  so  than  the  other  part 
of  the  double  romance  started  there 
on  the  trails  of  Timpancvgos  last 
spring,"  put  in  the  Doctor.  "It 
seems  just  as  remarkable  to  me  that 
the  delirious  young  man,  over  whom 
I  was  called  to  consult  a  few  months 
ago,  is  the  handsome  young  bride 
groom  I  see  before  me  now.  And 
I  have  to  think  twice  before  I  can 
believe  that  the  beautiful  bride  is 
the  little  pink  scrap  of  a  baby  I 
helped  bring  into  the  world  tWenty- 
three  years  ago.  Well,  well,  life's 
a  wonderful  thing  anyhow!  It's 
full  of  impossible  possibilities.  But 
there  children,  I  believe  this  is  your 
train  coming."  Horace  and  Frances 
were  escorted  to  the  southbound 
express  and  after  bidding  their  kind 
old  friends  goodbye  were  soon 
speeding  toward  Provo  and  Father 
Fredericks. 

Mr.  Fredericks  was  waiting  up 
for  them.  He  was  in  the  cozy  livinj^ 
room  of  the  comfortable  bunealow 
Horace,  with  Edna's  heln,  had  filled 
up  for  their  home.  Frances  rnn  tn 
the  couch  upon  which  her   father 
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was  reclining.  She  sank  to  her 
knees  and  threw  her  arms  about 
him. 

**Give  us  your  blessing,  Daddy! 
I'm,  O,  so  happy!" 

*'I  do  bless  you,  my  children !"  the 
father  replied  tremulously,  reaching 
one  hand  up  to  Horace  while  with 
the  other  he  tenderly  stroked 
I'rances*  soft,  brown  hair. 

"I  feel  sure  that  my  little  girl  is 
in  loving  care,"  he  went  on  half 
musingly,  "and  now  I  can — go  in 
peace !" 

"Daddy !"  exclaimed  Frances 
searching  the  delicate  face  above 
her  .with  quick  concern.  "Don't,  O 
don't  talk  like  that.  You  are  not 
going  to  leave  us.  O,  we  want  you 
with  us  always !" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know  you  feel  like 
that,  but  sometimes  I  get  so  tired  of 
this  useless  shell  of  mine.  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  fly  with  such  joyous  re- 
lief to  your  mother.  Her  dying 
words  were,  Take  dare  of  our  baby, 
John.'  I  have  prayed  since  then 
that  I  would  not  have  to  go  until 
there  was  some  one  to  take  my 
place  in  loving  and  watching  over 
you.  I  think  your  mother  is  pleased 
with  my  successor,  dear."  He  look- 
ed up  with  a  father's     pride    into 


Horace's  clean,  manly  face.  "I 
have  felt  her  presence  very  near  all 
day.  It  has  made  me  feel  that  it 
may  not  be  long  until  I  shall  go  to 
her.  Of  course  we  cannot  tell,  but 
if  it  should  be  soon  you  must  not 
let  it  detract  from  your  great  new 
happiness."  Frances  was  sobbing 
softly  on  her  father's  breast. 

"(3,  daddy,  daddy,  I  can't  bear  to 
hear,  you  talk  like  that !" 

"There,  there,  dear!  I  didn't 
mean  to  make  you  sad.  I  have 
grown  to  look  at  death  as  such  a 
natural,  necessary  step  in  our  pro- 
gress; I  have  felt  its  great  restful 
nearness  for  so  many  years,  and 
have  pondered  on  the  joys  it  holds 
in  store ;  that  I  forget  that  to  youth 
and  health  it  must  ever  be  a  shock. 
Come  kiss  me,  dear,  and  forgive  the 
gloom  I  unintentionally  have 
caused.  I  may  be  with  you  years, 
who  knows.  All  I  meant  for  you  to 
feel  was  my  uttermost  trust  in  the 
man  to  whom  you  have  given  your 
future."  He  was  still  holding  Hor- 
ace's hand  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

"My  greatest  hope,  sir,"  Horace 
responded  with  emotion,  "is  that  I 
may  always  prove  worthy  of  that 
trust !" 

(to  be  continued) 


The  Humble  Poet. 

Though  faint  thy  words,  sing  on! 

And  multitudes  shall  pause  to  hear 

Thy  melody. 

For  those  great  souls  austere 

Whose  odes,  like  frankincense  and  myrrh, 

Are  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  years, 

Reach  not  the  vast  unnumbered  caravan 

Of  men  who  reck  not  of  a  higher  plan, 

(Who  needs  must  cross  the  desert  sands  of  life 

tJnheard,  unknown), 

But  heed  the  humble,  little,  songs 

Crooned  soft  in  undertone. 

Then  sing,  where'er  thou  be 

For  each  voice  is  a  part 

Of  God's  great  ^mphony.  Maud  Bag^^arlcy. 
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Great  Men's  "Intimations  of 
Immortality/' 

By  Ramona  Wilcox  Cannon. 


In  a  beautiful  city  of  the  ancient 
world  was  once  enacted  a  tragedy 
that  has  often  had  its  countefpart 
on  the  stage  of  time.  An  old,  harm- 
less  man,  whose  coarse  body  and 
ugly  feaures  were  familiar  to  every 
Athenian,  was  condemned  to  die  be- 
cause his  wonderful  teachings  did 
not  appear  to  harmonize  with  the 
religion  of  his  state.  This  man, 
Socrates,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Greeks,  faced  death  with  perfect 
calm  and  even  cheerfulness.  Al- 
though his  sentence  was  deferred 
thirty  days,  and  friends  afforded 
him  opportunities  to  escape,  he  de- 
clined to  make  use  of  them,  just  as 
he  had  refused  at  his  trial  to  retract 
his  doctrines  and  mode  of  life  and 
thought,  for  the  sake  of  pardon. 
The  night  before  he  was  to  drain 
the  cup  of  poison  hemlock,  he  spent 
with  his  disciples,  discoursing  upon 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This 
serene  statement  constituted  part  of 
his  remarks : 


"I  have  good  hope  that  there  is  yet 
something  remaining  for  the  dead,  and 
as  has  been  said  of  old,  some  far  bet- 
ter thing  for  the  good  than  for  the 
evil.  *  *  *  .  Then  the  foolishness 
of  the  body  will  be  cleared  away,  and 
we.  shall  be  pure  and  hold  converse 
with  other  pure  sou»s,  and  know  of 
ourselves  the  clear  light  everywhere, 
and  this  is  surely  the  light  of  truth. 

*  ♦  ♦  If  the  soul  is  realh  im- 
mortal, what  care  should  be  taken  of 
her,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  portion 
of  time  which  is  called  life,  but  of 
eternity!  And  the  danger  of  neglect- 
ing her  from  this  point  of  view,  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  awful.  If  death 
had  only  been  the  end  of  all,  the 
wicked  would  have  had  a  good  bar- 


gain, in  dying,  for  they  would  have 
been  happily  quiet,  not  only  of  their 
body,  but  of  their  own  evil  together 
with  their  souls.  But  now,  as  the  soul 
plainly  appears  to  be  immortal,  there 
is  no  release  or  salvation  from  evil 
except  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
virtue  and  wisdom.  *  *  *  Where- 
fore *  *  ♦  what  ought  we  not  to 
do  in  order  td  obtain  virtue  and  wis- 
dom in  life?  Fair  is  the  prize,  and 
the  hope  great." 

This  dependence  of  the  soul's  fu- 
ture welfare  upon  its  progress  along 
the  lines  of  virtue  and  wisdom  in 
this  life  was  felt  by  a  man  who  died 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years 
before  Christ  was  bom,  knowing 
nothing  whatever  of  the  God  we 
worship.  And  we  see  that  with  him, 
the  idea  of  immortality  was  not 
new,  for  he  speaks  of  reward  for 
the  good  after  death  as  having  been 
taught  "of  old." 

Even  among  the  earliest  people 
of  secular  history,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  a  belief  in  the  soul's  im- 
mortality was  common.  Because  of 
it,  they  built  their  pyramids  and  em- 
balmed their  dead,  that  in  the  far 
future,  the  soul,  returning  to  claim 
its  own  body,  would  find  it  protect- 
ed and  undisturbed.  They  frequently 
embalmed  fowl  or  animals  also,  so 
that  if  the  soul  should  visit  its 
body's  tomb,  it  might  there  partake 
of  refreshment.  In  the  curious 
"Book  of  the  Dead,"  which  was 
sacred  to  these  early  Egyptians,  are 
to  be  found  many  instances  of  their 
specific  beliefs  in  the  occurrences  of 
the  after  world. 

Seeking  among  the  varied  peo- 
ples of  earth,  even  the  most  be- 
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ni^^hted,  it  is  difficult,  not  to  find, 
among  them,  those  whose  lives  are 
attuned  to  the  thought  of  immor- 
tality of  some  kind.  Immortality 
seems  to  be  an  instinct  innate  within 
the  human  breast,  even  though  in 
many  cases,  it  has  been  effaced  be- 
fore mature  life.  This  instinct  may 
express  itself  in  various  ways,  such 
as  **shadowy  whisperings,*'  warn- 
ings, fears,  beliefs,  hopes,  longings, 
faith,  inspiration.  Immortal'ty  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  philosoph- 
ical and  scientific  comment,  and  has 
inspired,  or  at  least  played  its  role 
in  many  of  the  world's  great  mas- 
terpieces of  art  and  literaure.  The 
names  of  all  who  have  used  this 
subject  as  a  literary  theme,  would 
make  a  long  list;  but  often  we  find 
passages  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
wh'ch  to  us  Latter-day  Saints  prove 
very  interesting  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern revelation. 

Shakespeare,  without  suggesting 
any  particular  phase  of  immortality, 
places  within  the  mouth  of  Hamlet 
words  so  simple,  yet  so  majestically 
convincing,  that  with  them  the  great 
actor  can  thrill  his  audience  to  the 
core.  Hamlet's  father's  ghost 
beckons  him  to  follow  where  it 
leads.    Hamlet  says : 

"It  will  not  speak;  then  I  will  follow 
it"' 

Horatio  returns : 

"Do  not,  my  lord.** 

.^nd  Hamlet  replies: 

'Why,  what  should  be  the  fear? 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee, 
And  for  my  soul,  what  can   it  do  to 

that, 
Heinj?  a  thing:  immortal  as  itself?" 

Within  the  heart  of  the  youthful 
Milton  burned  the  desire  to  write  a 
noble  epic  poem.  After  pondering 
over  many  subjects,  he  finally  chose 
as  most  worthy  of  his  high  effort. 


the  theme  of  immortality — death 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam,  and  immortal 
life  by  the  atonement  of  God's  own 
Son.  The  poet  gives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  conflict  in  heaven 
before  the  creation  of  this  world, 
and  of  Christ's  plan  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind.  He  refers  defi- 
nitely to  the  'Second  coming  of 
Jesus,  or  the  Millenium.  The  arch- 
angel is  showing  to  Adam  in  vision 
the  whole  future  of  the  race — the 
birth  of  Christ,  His  mission,  His 
ascension,  temporal  death, 

"    ♦    ♦    ♦    a  death,  like  sleep, 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life.*' 

And  finally  he  dwells  upon  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Jesus,  when  he  sits 
at 

"    ♦    ♦    *    God's  right  hand,  exalted 

high, 
Above  all  names  in  Heaven.'* 

He  shall  finally  return  from  there 
to  earth, 

"When  this  world's  dissolution  shall 

be  ripe. 
With  glory  and  power,  to  judge  both 

quick  and  dead; 
To  judge  the  unfaithful  dead,  but  to 

reward 
His   faithful,   and   receive   them   into 

bliss. 
Whether  in  Heaven  or  earth;  for  then 

the  earth 
*^hall  all  be  Paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than   this  of    Eden   and  far  happier 

days." 

Thomas  Gray,  author  of  the  fa- 
mous "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  seems  to  feel  that  per- 
sonal identity  does  not  disappear 
when  the  soul  takes  leave  of  the 
body. 

"E'en    from    the    tomb    the    voice    of 

nature  cries, 
E'en   in   our  ashes  live   their  wonted 

fires." 
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William  Wordsworth  has  given 
lis  one  of  the  most  exquisite  poems 
in  the  English  language,  the  '^Ode 
on  the  Intimations  of  Imlmortal- 
ity."  Wordsworth  spent  his  life 
in  the  closest  communion  with  Na- 
ture. She  was  almost  like  a  living 
force  to  him.  He  loved  Mother 
Nature  with  his  whole  soul,  and  to 
that  great  soul  of  the  poet's,  she 
whispered  the  song  of  its  immor- 
tality, that  it  had  made  its  home 
with  God,  and  that  it  came  "trail- 
ing clouds  of  glory"  into  this  world, 
its  existence  here  being  only  a 
"sleep,  and  a  forgetting"  of  its  past 
experiences.  In  Wordsworth's  own 
language : 

"Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forget- 

The  Soul  that  rises  with  us  our  life  s 
Star, 
H^th  had  elwsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfuliiess, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But    trailing   clouds   of   glory   do   we 
come 
From  God  who  is  our  home: 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin   to 
close 
Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whenre 
it  flows; 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The    youth,   who    daily    farther    from 
the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die 

away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common 
day." 

Our  American  poet.  James  Rus- 
sell I-owell.  seems  to  agree  with 
Wordsworth  as  regards  the  en- 
trance of  the  soul  into  mortality, 
and  the  heavenly  inspiration,  the 
nearness  to  God,  which  the  infant 
and  the  younQ:  child  enjoy.  But  he 
feels  that  this  condition  should  not 
disappear,  and  the  soul  become  ma- 


terial and  earthy  in  its  outlook  as 
maturity  approaches.  In  his  prelude 
to  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  he 
has  Wordsworth's  poem  in  mind 
when  he  writes, 

"Not  only  around  our  infancy 

Uoth  Heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie, 

Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies." 

And  he  continues  with  the 
thought  that  the  "skies,"  "the  great 
winds,"  "the  mountain,"  "the  dried 
wood,"  and  "the  inspiring  sea,' 
each  in  its  own  way,  tries  to  arouse 
us  to  the  fact  that  we  can  in  our 
maturity  live  as  close  to  God  as  in 
our  innocent  childhood. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  England's  poets- 
laureate,  was  led  by  a  tragic  oc- 
currence in  his  life,  to  ponder  long 
and  solemnly  upon  the  subject 
death.  His  heart  was  botmd  up  in 
that  of  his  friend,  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam,  a  youth  of  extraordinary 
attainments  and  promise,  who,  in 
his  intimacy  with  the  Tennyson 
household,  became  engaged  to  Al- 
fred's sister.  Through  their  college 
days  and  young  manhood,  Tenny- 
son lavished  all  the  wealth  of  his  af- 
fection and  almost  adoration  upon 
his  gifted  friend.  Hallam's  affairs 
took  him  to  Vienna,  and  his  friends 
in  England  were  soon  to  learn  of 
his  tragic  death  by  drowning. 

The  poet's  heart  was  wrung.  He 
lived  in  the  midst  of  gloom  and  de- 
pression. He  found  himself  in- 
capable of  composing.  He  no  long- 
er attempted  to  produce,  but  turned 
his  thoughts  to  meditation  and 
study.  He  brooded  over  his  sorrow, 
and  his  mind  labored  with  many 
t^oubts.  It  seemed  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  wisdom  of 
a  Divine  Plan  that  could  rob  the 
world  of  a  Hallam,  and  tear  asun- 
der such  a  friendship  as  theirs  had 
been.  He  turned  everywhere  for 
consolation. 
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After  a  period  of  years,  Tenny- 
son roused  himself  from  his  brood- 
ing and  his  deep  search  through 
the  realms  of  knowledge.  Faith 
had  conquered,  and  in  his  great 
masterpiece,  "In  Memoriam,"  the 
poet  tells  us  of  the  dark  struggle 
of  his  soul  and  the  final  vicory  of 
Faith  in  hjs  Maker.  He  opens  the 
poem  with  an  invocation  to  Jesus : 

"Stronfir  Son  of  God.  Immortal  Love, 
Whom   we    that   have    not   seen    Thy 

Face, 
By  Faith  and  Faith  alone  embrace, 
BeHevtng  wh-ere  we  cannot  prove." 

The  same  exalted  tone  continues 
throughout,  although  the  poet 
makes  full  confession  of  the  dark 
c^oubts  that  had  beset  his  mind.  The 
most  interesting  and  startling:-  idea 
that  Tennyson  sets  forth  in  his 
noem,  is  the  eternal  progression  of 
the  Soul  after  death.    He  tells  how, 

"Oft  when  sundown  skirts  the 
moor,"  there  comes  to  him  "a  spectral 
doubt"  that  never  again  shall  he  be 
the  close  companion  of  his  friend.  He 
fears  that  evermore  he  shall  be  "a  life 
behind"  Hallam.  Then  comes  to  him 
the  comforting  thought  so  beautifully 
expressed,  that  Hallam  constantly 
outstript  him  in  the  race  of  life,  and 
that  after  all,  it  was  only  owing  to 
Space,  not  ability,  that  tne  two  were 
friends  upon  this  sphere;  Space,  then, 
would  bring  them  together  again,  and 
Hallam,  "a  lord  of  large  experience" — 
train  "to  riper  growth   the  mind  and 

look  abroad, 
"And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves  but  knows  not. 

reaps 
A    truth    from    one    that    loves    and 

knows?" 

Even  as  Tennyson  dwelt  upon 
post-existence,  Maeterlinck,  in  the 
"Blue  Bird."  gives  some  theories  on 
pre-existence,  interpret in.of  this  state 
to  be  a  preparation  for  mortal  life. 
Tyltyl    and    Mytyl,    wandering  in 


search  of  the  Blue  Bird,  come  to 
a  space  filled  with  little  blue  chil- 
dren, that  prove  to  be  the  spirits 
yet  unborn.  One  of  them  greets  the 
two  vistors  by  name,  and  seeing 
their  astonishment,  explains  that 
he  is  coming  to  earth  to  be  their 
brother.  The  other  spirits,  too, 
seem  conscious  of  the  i  'entity  of 
their  future  parents.  All  are  busy 
preparing  for  their  life's  work. 
Every  one  must  br'ng  to  earth 
something,  either  good  or  bad.  One 
is  laboring  on  an  invention,  one 
working  on  a  disease,  some  prepar- 
ing crimes  to  commit.  All  must 
leave,  not  at  their  own  choice,  but 
at  the  call  of  Father  Tim*^. 

Thus,  to  the  souls  of  men,  living 
in  different  centuries  and  under 
widely  varying  conditions  come  "in- 
timations" of  the  same  eternal  truth. 
Socrates  felt  the  dependence  of  the 
souKs  future  welfare  upon  this  ex- 
istence. The  hearts  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  throbbed  to  the  belief 
in  the  soul's  immortal'ty.  Words- 
worth dwells  upon  the  (Mo^nity  of 
our  having  once  made  our  home 
with  God,  to  whom  we  return 
again.  Tennyson  sounds  the  depths 
of  immortal  truth,  when  he  feels 
the  mastery  of  large  experience 
which  awaits  the  soul,  once  freed 
of  its  mortality.  And  Maeterlinck 
vields  his  contribution,  'n  express- 
ing the  thought  that  upon  our  na- 
ture and  actions  in  the  pre-existent 
world,  depend,  to  an  extent,  our 
lives  upon  this  sphere. 

Here  are  arrayed  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  all  time.  To  each 
of  them  has  come  a  flash  of  the 
glorious  truth.  No  one  of  them  has 
,*3:rasped  all  that  truth.  No  individ- 
ual mind,  no  class  of  religious  or 
philosophical  thought  has  grappled 
with  the  whole  truth  of  Immortal- 
ity. That  was  reserved  for  God's 
chosen  instrument  and  His  chosen 
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people  in  these  latter  days.  We 
are  grappling  with  the  whole  truth. 
We  are  considering  the  soul's  pro- 
gress throughout  the  entire  course 
of  creation.  We  have  some  concep- 
tion of  the  age  of  our  souls— of  the 
many  existences  through  which 
they  have  passed — of  their  relation 
to  God — of  the  meaning  and  import 
of  this  mortal  life — its  dependence 
on  the  pre-eixstences,  and  of  the 
marvelous  opportunities  for  devel- 
opment in  the  hereafter,  if  we  take 
the  care  of  our  souls,  in  this  exist- 
ence, advised  by  the  pagan  Socrates, 
and  the  prophets,  past  and  present. 
It  is  not  given  to  the  finite  m'nd 
to  comprehend  the  richness  of  the 
inheritance  to  which  it  may  aspire. 
Never  can  the  soul  fully  compre- 
hend, until  it  is  basking  in  the  "clear 
light  of  truth*' — until  the  day  of 
perfect  memory  has  come,  the  mem- 
ory that  can  command  each  exper- 
ience of  its  past  existences,  an  I 
harmonize  and  unify  the  apparently 


heterogeneous  mass,  that  composes 
the  chain  of  our  development — ^the 
day  of  understanding.  While  we 
are  encased  in  dull  mortality,  we 
can  only  continue,  **believing  where 
we  can  not  prove."  Yet  we  can 
joy  in  the  minds  that  have  partially 
comperhended  the  great  truth,  and 
expressed  it,  to  thrill  and  uplift  our 
souls.  And  very  thankful  may  we 
be  to  live  in  the  age  when  our  Fath- 
er has  revealed  the  whole  Great 
Plan  of  Creation  and  Existence — if 
not  its  every  detail.  Two  unforget- 
ta>ble  lines  which  Wordsworth 
wrote  in  his  "Ode  to  Evening," 
may  be  fraught  with  greater  mean- 
ing to  us,  than  to  the  great  poet, 
himself.  His  soul,  his  whole  being, 
had  been  inspired  by  a  wondrous 
simset  and  eventide,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  poem,  he  said : 

"Come    forth,   ye   drooping   old    men, 

look  abroad. 
And  see  to  what  fair  countries  ye  are 

bound." 


'I  Love  You." 

By  Maud  Dobson. 


When  I  am  with  you,  dearest, 

It  seems  I  cannot  say 
The  tender  words  I  speak  unheard. 

Now  you  are  far  away. 
Silent  I  stand,  appearing 

Indifferent  and  cold ; 
You  cannot  know  my  heart's  aglow 

With  love  I  have  not  tokl. 

There  are  so  many  moments 

I  might  have  cheered  for  yon. 
So  many  days  a  little  praise 

Had  given  you  pleasure  true. 
I>tit  oft  the  words  caressing 

That  in  my  heart  were  sim^ 
Seemed  foolish  or  uncallel  for. 

And  died  upon  my  tongue. 


Perchance,  dear,  our  next  parting 

May  be  the  last  well  know. 
Then— cruel    fate— 'twould   be   too 
late 

To  say  '*I  love  you  so.'' 
The  words  T  did  not  utter. 

The  kiss  I  did  not  give 
With  pannes  untokl  would  sear  my 
soul 

Through  every  hour  I'd  live. 

Oh  dearest!  while  Tm  living 

T  pray  that  nevermore 
Shall  sorrow  be  'twixt  you  an<l  me 

Which  Iovin,<r  words  might  cure. 
We  cannot  say  too  often, 

Nor  with  too  sweet  a  gaze : 
**I  love  you,  dear.    I  love  you,  dear, 

And  shall  love  all  my  4ays." 
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"Stan  is  no  weakling/'  I  said  to 
Catheryn,  coming  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  '*and  the  direct  way  is  the 
best  Go  to  him  now  as  you  have 
promised.  Tell  him  exactly  what 
vou  have  told  me  of  how  you  feel 
and  put  it  to  him  squarely.  Give 
him  a  day  to  think  it  over,  if  neces- 
sary. You  can  easily  tell  if  the 
blow  is  too  hard,  and  if  it  is,  you 
can  compromise  some  way.  And 
don't  worry.    Just  wait." 

Thus  I  talked,  not  only  to  build 
up  her  courage,  but  because  I  be- 
lieved what  I  said.  I  had  too  sim- 
ple a  faith  not  to  think  that  so  sub- 
lime a  sacrifice  would  be  rewarded. 
That  does  not  mean  I  hoped  for  an 
immediate  "happy  ending."  There 
could  be  no  sudden  change  of  con- 
ditions to  permit  that.  Stan  and 
Catheryn  had  to  go  through  their 
ordeal.  But,  in  the  ultimate  casting 
up  of  her  life  in  years  to  come,  I 
knew  Catheryn  would  regret  noth- 
ing. ,.  r 

Ah,  but  the  ordeal  was  biter— tor 
aU  of  us!  Catheryn  begged  me  to 
go  and  in  some  measure  prepare 
Stan.  I  could  not  refuse,  though 
my  heart  shrank  from  the  task. 

I  went.  Stan  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  an  opiate  nearly  all 
afternoon,  and  it  was  nigh  dusk  be- 
fore I  finally  entered  his  room.  As 
gently  as  I  could  I  approached  his 
bedside,  and  said,  softly : 

"Stan,  old  man,  are  you  m  form 
to  take  the  hardest  disappointment 
of  your  life?" 

Was  it  the  use  of  the  old  athletic 
term  that  brought  to  his  aid  that 


fine  grit  he  had  so  often  showed  on 
his  college  team?  He  paled — I 
grew  sick  at  heart  as  I  watched 
that  palk)r — ^but  he  answered  me 
quite  calmly : 

**You  mean — she  is  not  coming?" 

'*Oh,  yes,  she  will  keep  her 
word." 

A  pause. 

"What  then?" 

"When  she  comes,  Tm  afraid — 
it  will  be — for  the  last — ^time." 

"Is  she  not  free  to  do  as  she 
VV'shes?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  it  will  not  be  for  the  last 
time !"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  des- 
perate courage. 

"You  must  believe  me  it  will!"  I 
cried,  gripping  his  hand,  and  chok- 
ing back  the  lump  in  my  throat. 
"The  groundwork  had  to  tell,  Stan, 
especially  with  a  girl  like  Catheryn. 
You  can't  beat  it,  even  with  a  splen- 
did love  like  yours.  I  tell  you,  true 
or  false,  her  grandfather's  religion 
is  as  much  a  part  of  her  as  it  is  a 
part  of  him.  She  is  waiting  to  tell 
you  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

I  had  both  his  hands  in  mine, 
yearning  for  some  means  to  soften 
the  blow,  trying  to  make  my  poor 
friendship  compensate  in  part  for 
that  which  I  was  tearing  out  of  his 
life.  I  think  he  understood,  for  he, 
too,  gripped  my  hands,  and  I  saw  a 
gleam  of  appreciation  flit  through 
the  agony  on  his  face.  I  could 
stand  it  no  more  and  fled  from  the 
room. 

At  the  door,  I  found  Catheryn 
waiting.  As  I  carfie  out  she  stepped 
in,  and  I  closed  the  door  softly  after 
her. 
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What  passed  between  them  I 
never  knew.  But  I  knew  it  was  a 
Calvary  for  both,  and  I  waited  near 
by  with  a  feeling  that  they  would 
perhaps  need  me.  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. Catheryn  came  from  his 
room  ghastly  white  and  almost 
fainting;  I  half  carried  her  to  the 
porch.  I  stayed  with  her  only  a 
moment,  for  she  begged  me  to  re- 
turn tb  Stan. 

I'wilight  had  fallen  and  I  could 
see  him  only  dimly.  He  was  lying 
very  still  and  white  on  the  pillow, 
his  eyes  blazing  out  in  the  semi- 
darkness.  I  tip-toed  to  the  bedside 
and  gently  took  his  hand  in  mine. 
It  was  only  then  that  he  perceived 
me.  With  an  answering  clasp,  he 
turned  toward  me,  a  look  that  was 
both  agonized  and  radiant  upon  his 
faoe.  Bending  over,  I  heard  him 
murmur : 

'*I  lose!.  Yes,  old  man,  I  lose! 
But  it  was  worth  while,  anyway!" 

Stan  was  no  disappointment  in 
the  stamina  he  showed.  Within  two 
or  ^hree  days,  the  doctor  consented 
to  his  removal  to  Salt  Lake  where, 
after  a  few  days'  recuperation,  in 
the  leading  hospital,  he  and  his 
father  would  go  East.  A  world 
cruise  with  plenty  of  diversion  was 
among  their  plans.  I  was  glad,  ini  - 
mensely  glad,  that  Stan's  father  was 
rich  enough  to  give  him  these  valuri 
ble  aids  in  his  bitter  fight. 

His  departure  from  our  home 
was  made  in  a  large  limousine 
brought  from  Salt  Lake.  It  con- 
tained a  cot  with  room  for  Mr.  Far- 
rell  and  the  nurse  in  it.  It  would 
carry  the  invalid  smoothly  and 
(juickly  right  into  Salt  Lake  and 
np  to  the  hospital  doors. 

I  difl  not  expect  Catheryn  to  see 
Stan  again.  Mr.  Farrell  and  T  as- 
sisted him  to  the  auto.  He  insisted 
on  dressing  and  making  a  pretense 
at   svalkino:,  but  we  practically  car- 


ried him.  Just  as  he  placed  his  foot 
on  the  step  preparatory  to  being 
lifted  up,  Catheryn  appeared  at  his 
side. 

She  had  come  upon  us  without 
warning.  She  stood,  holding  tight- 
ly to  a  handle  on  the  machine,  her 
face  pitifully  white,  her  lip  quivcr- 
in,o^,  and  every  limb  a  tremble.  He 
paused,  then  calmly  replaced  his 
foot  on  the  ground.  Freeing  him- 
self from  us  without  an  effort,  he 
slowly  straightened  and  held  out 
his  arms.  With  a  broken  cry  she 
rushed  wildly  into  them,  and  lay  on 
his  breast,  sobbing. 

Then,  very  gently,  he  disengaged 
his  arms  and  I  drew  Catheryn  away. 
Without  help  from  his  father,  he 
stepped  into  the  car  and  sank  down 
on  the  cot.  Mr.  Farrell  stepped 
quietly  in  after  him,  gave  the  signal 
to  the  chauffeur,  and  within  a  few 
seconds,  they  were  whirling  down 
the  road. 

Catheryn  stood  watching  until  the 
auto  faded  from  sight.  Then  she 
turned  to  me,  and  slowly  placed  an 
arm  around  my  neck  in  a  gesture 
pleading  for  comfort.  And  from 
her  lips  came  this  stifled,  piteous 
cry: 

"Oh,  his  face!  The  pain  that  is 
written  there !  I  know  what  it  is, 
for  it's  here,  here,  tearing  my  heart 
to  pieces!" 

EPILOGUE. 

It  is  three  years  latpr.  I  am  on 
Eagle's  Point,  in  the  cool,  soothing 
twilight  of  a  summer's  evening. 
Overhead  arches  an  unclouded  sky ; 
below,  stretching  away  to  the  north, 
lies  the  lake,  its  blue  deepening  to 
slate  gray  in  the  fast  fading  light. 
The  hilltop  is  green,  the  air  fra- 
grant with  the  scent  of  wild  flowers . 
spiced  with  the  pungent  odor  of 
pines. 

Behind  me,  gravely  silent,  stands 
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Grandfather  de  Fer.  And  at  my 
side,  on  the  moss-grown  rock  so 
dear  to  our  childhood,  sits  Cathcryn, 
sad  but  serene,  and  perfect  in  her 
loveliness. 

She  is  looking  toward  the  east. 
And  I  wonder.  Into  the  east  he  had 
gone,  out  of  the  east — 

Is  that  her  thought?  Her  face, 
pensive,  immobile,  tells  me  nothing. 
And  so,  very  gently,  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion aloud.  Her  answer  comes  in  a 
sweet,  firm  tone: 

"Waiting?  Yes.  For  him?  No. 
At  least,  that  is  not  the  way. I  now 
think  of  it.  I  am  waiting  for — my 
happiness.  Will  he  bring  it?  Or 
will  it  come  with  someone  else?  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  am  not  trou- 
bled. For  this  much  I  do  know — it 
will  come.  And  he  who  brings  it 
will  be  a  man  of  my  people.  God 
has  made  that  clear  to  us,  hasn't  He, 
grandfather?" 

She  gently,  confidingly  slips  her 
small  white  hand  into  his  great 
brown  one,  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  new,  intimate  trustfulness.  And 
the  old  man  answers  in  a  voice  that 
is  deeply,  strangely  tender : 

"Yes,  my  child.  He  has  made 
that  all  quite  clear.    We  know." 

With  infinite  gentleness,  he  places 
his  free  hand  upon  her  head  in  a 
gesture  of  benediction.  Long  and 
earnestly  they  gaze  at  each  other. 
In  her  face  glows  a  winsome  inno- 
cence and  a  pure  faith;  in  his,  I 


see  the  same  dauntless  conviction  of 
old,  softened  now  by  tender  pity, 
deep  regret,  and  a  new,  grateful 
happiness. 

In  awe  and  silence  I  reverently 
regard  them.  What  a  picture! 
Thrilling,  pathetic,  sublime! 

A  half-sigh  comes  from  Cath- 
eryn.  Rising,  she  walks  slowly  to 
the  tdgt  of  the  hillcrest.  She 
stands  immovable,  her  graceful 
fi?ure  clearly  outlined  against  the 
flowing  sky.  And  again  her  gaze 
searches  the  east    *     *     ♦ 

My  thoughts  are  broken  by  the 
sound  of  Mr.  de  Fer  speaking.  His 
voice  comes  to  my  ear  like  a  mur- 
mur from  the  depths  of  his  soul  : 

'*  Yes,  her  happiness  will  come.  It 
is  her  recompense,  and  it  will  also 
be  mine. 

"Nauvoo,  the  plains,  the  desert! 
Hardship,  injustice,  and  pain  I  All 
all  will  be  forgotten.  We  have 
budded  a  home  for  our  children, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  God's 
house  upon  them,  will  they  take  up 
the  work  where  we,  weary  for  rest 
must  lay  it  down.  All  will  be  well' 
We  shall  have  our  reward !" 

He  pauses,  and  again  I  look  to- 
ward Catheryn.  She  is  still  stand- 
mg  m  the  mot'onless  repose  of  a 
statue.  And  for  just  an  instant  the 
setting  sun,  hovering  in  the  western 
sky,  seems  to  throw  around  her 
head  a  halo  of  goWen  radiance. 

THE  END. 


"Here  am  I,"  said  the  leaf,  ''being  whirled  about  with  every  wind  that 
blows,  utterly  powerless  to  resist  the  force  that  seems  to  be  hurled  against 

"Be  calm,  soon  you  shall  find  rest,"  whispered  the  tree   "You  have 
played  your  part  in  the  universal  scheme,  the  mighty  oak  can  do  no  more  '' 

—Ruth  M.  Fox.  * 
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Not  for  years  had  the  sound  of 
the  little  brass  key  grating  in  the 
front  door  lock,  been  so  musical 
and  welcome.  This  was  not 
strange,  however,  for  Margaret  had 
been  waiting  for  hours  to  hear  that 
significant  little  noise.  Now  at  the 
first  faint  promise  of  the  door  open- 
ing, she  flew  into  the  hall  and  fairly 
smothered  her  placid  husband  with 
the  unexpected  force  and  tempest- 
ousness  of  her  greeting.  Without 
a  word  she  pulled  hi^n  and  his 
amazement  into  the  library,  and 
placed  him  firmly  in  the  biggest 
chair  in  the  room,  on  the  arm  of 
which  it  was  very  easy  for  a  nice 
Margaret-sized  person  to  sit  com- 
fortably for  hours.  As  she  ar- 
ranged herself  so,  and  thrust  a 
worn-looking,  brown,  thin  little  tab- 
let into  his  hands,  she  delivered  a 
brief,  unpunctuated  enlightenment. 

"I  was  upstairs  going  through 
trunks  to  find  my  wedding  dress  to 
wear  to  Mrs.  Noel's  old-fashioned 
dance.  You  remember  we  put  it 
there  when  we  moved  and  instead 
of  that  I  found  this  book  and  have 
been  reading  it  and  crying  and 
laughing  all  afternoon  and  haven't 
a  thing  ready  for  tonight — read, 
David,  hurry,  hurry  and  read !" 

David  read,  and  with  the  first 
paragraph  his  mystification  faded 
and  in  its  place  came  a  boyish,  hap- 
py gladness  that  made  Margaret 
laugh  a  very  low,  sweet  little  laugh 
that  could  only  have  come  from 
very  near  her  heart  and  tears. 

"March  8 

"It  isn't  much  I  can  write,  for  if 

anyone  should  come  in  my  pencil 

would  have  to  be  properly  placed 


on  the  table  for.  the  doctor  to  jot 
things  down  with;  and  this  little 
book  would  be  under  my  pillow. 
But  I  must  write — for  HE  is  here! 
All  the  days  and  days  and  days  of 
wondering  and  planning,  hoping, 
sewing,  and  dreaming  of  what  was 
coming,  have  given  way  to  years 
and  years  of  wondering,  and  plan- 
ning, hoping  and  working  for  what 
is  here — here  by  my  side  breathing 
as  though  he  had  known  how  for- 
ever. Oh,  my  tiny,  red,  beautiful, 
little  son — how  can  I  thank  God 
for  you  ?  I'm  very  glad  He  can  un- 
derstand how  I  feel,  for  never, 
never  <:ould  I  tell  him — ^words  can't 
say  such  things.  My  own  baby — 
my  very  own  dear,  teeny  son  ! 

"March  13. 

"Now  all  is  smooth  sailing — and 
the  nurse  is  charming  about  letting 
me  write  a  few  minutes  each  day. 
The  first  day  I  wrote,  it  was  in  my 
account  book,  for  I  thought  very 
soon  I  could  copy  it  into  |ome  kind 
of  a  worthy,  little  white  leather  one. 
But  now  I  cant'  bear  to  spoil  what 
I  wrote  that  first  day  when  I  felt 
things  so  strongly,  so  I've  torn  the 
pages  of  'eggs,  40c;  butter,  45c; 
muslin  for  bathroom  curtains,  20c,' 
etc.,  out  of  the  old  brown  tablet,  and 
it  is  now  transformed  into  my 
child's  diary. 

"His  majesty  is  a  week  old  to- 
c^ay.  Seven  whole  days  of  this 
world  has  he  seen,  but  it  appears 
that  his  'trailing  clouds  of  glory' 
have  a  fascination  far  superior  to 
earthly  things,  for  all  day  long,  ex- 
cept at  meal  times,  he  lies  and  re- 
members what  he  used  to  know  and 
see — I  wonder  if  he  would  rather 
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be  back  in  the  land  of  the  unborn? 
He  surely  seems  to  concentrate 
nearly  all  his  energy  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  Oh,  but  he 
is  dear!  As  I  lie  by  his  side  and 
look  for  a  long  time  at  him — ^his 
little  head,  his  baby  mouth  that  is 
so  alluring,  and  his  strong  young 
fists  all  doubled  up  and  dimpled,  it 
feels  to  me  that  I  must  go  away 
somewhere  and  live — away  from 
here  where  sordid  things  might 
come  into  his  pure  little  life — ^away 
off  on  a  cloud  island  where  music 
always  is  ,and  warm  breezes.  That 
is  how  I  feel  inside  of  me  now. 
Everything  beautiful  that  I  have 
ever  heard  in  my  life  has  come 
flooding  back  into  my  brain,  and 
down  into  my  heart,  and  from  there 
to  every  atom  of  my  being.  Little 
snatches  of  long-forgotten  songs, 
fragments  of  organ  music,  faint 
memories  of  pictures— everyhing 
that  has  gone  to  make  my  girlhood 
happy  has  come  back  now  to  in- 
tensify the  glory  of  this  greater 
happiness.  It  is  all  so  very  myster- 
ious and  divine. 

"And  David,  blessed  old  David! 
He  just  looks  and  looks  and  looks. 
He's  almost  afraid  to  touch  his  son, 
for  fear  of  breaking  him,  but  the 
way  he  takes  hold  of  his  son's  moth- 
er's hand  and  looks  down  at  her, 
makes  her  know  that  all  the  pain 
and  waiting  are  gone — ^and  all  that 
is  left  is  a  new  joy  in  living,  and  a 
new  world  of  nothing  but  love. 
David  is  almost  worshipful — it 
makes  me  a  wee  bit  afraid  that  I 
shan't  be  able  to  live  up  to  what 
he  thinks  of  me  now — and  I 
couldn't  bear  that. 

"Tomorrow  we  shall  name  the 
boy.  He  is  to  be  David  Travers, 
Jr.— we  ha>d  both  said  if  it  were  a 
boy,  he  shouldn't  be  named  David — 
it  makes  so  much  confusion,  but 
when  he  came,  well,  he  just  had  to 
be  David,  that's  all.    I  have  loved 


having  him  here  nameless — just  a 
baby,  without  being  a  person.  He 
seemed  so  much  ours.  But  now 
he  has  to  have  a  name,  and  he'll 
have  his  own  place  in  the  world. 
Insteaxl  of  being  our  son,  only,  he 
will  be  David  Travers,  Jr.,  and  then 
little  by  little  he  will  add  letters  to 
his  name,  and  get  lots  and  lots  of 
degrees,  and  the  more  he  gets,  the 
less  ours  he  will  be.  I  suppose  we 
have  to  put  up  with  it  though,  and 
may  as  well  begin  now. 

"And  then  he'll  take  advantage 
of  the  name  we've  given  him,  and 
divide  it  up  with  some  horrid  girl 
— how  I  shall  dislike  the  creature. 
I'm  glad  my  child  isn't  a  girl,  for 
then  she  would  go  enticing  away, 
and  marrying  some  lad  whose  par- 
ents adored  him  and  would  be  un- 
utterably lonely  without  him. 

"March  20. 

"There  must  have  been  a  great 
many  women  in  the  world  without 
any  children,  who  at  one  time  in 
their  lives  took  to  writing  books  on 
the  subject  of  the  care  of  babies. 
No  one  in  all  America  could  con- 
vince me  that  the  heartless  crea- 
tures could  have  been  mothers. 
Today  the  nurse  has  ruined  other- 
wise beautiful  hours  by  insisting 
upon  reading  aloud  from  barbar- 
ous volumes  about  not  playing  with 
a  child  until  it  is  five  months  old, 
because  of  its  developing  nervous 
system.  What  nonsense!  Why 
can't  a  nervous  system  develop  in 
my  arms  as  well  as  in  the  baby's 
basket  ?  I  should  like  to  know  that ! 
Nervous  system  indeed! 

"And  yet  the  nurse  reminds  me 
that  it  is  my  iDOok  from  which  she 
reads,  and  that  chapter  appears  to 
have  been  well  thumbed  previous  to 
her  coming.  Of  course  I  did  read 
that  atrocious  chapter,  and  prob- 
ably was  far  enough  out  of  my  mind 
to  believe  it,  but  that  was  when  I 
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was  as  completely  ignorant  of  such 
matters  as  the  feeble-minded  auth- 
ors of  the  books  themselves.  If 
further  proof  of  their  insanity  is 
needed,  one  has  but  to  read  on  the 
page  following  the  nervous  system 
monstrosity,  where  it  bids  the  young 
mother  to  let  the  infant  cry  heartily 
two  or  three  times  a  day — ^it 
strengthens  his  lungs!  Imagine! 
Strengthening  lungs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  mother's  soul.  Every 
time  David,  Jr.,  cries,  something  in 
me  that  I  didn't  know  I  had,  and 
can't  find  now  I  do  know  it,  shrivels 
up  into  a  hurt  that  nearly  paralyzes 
me.  *But,'  sayeth  these  irrational 
women  from  the  depths  of  their  il- 
literate, colossal  stupidity,  let  him 
wail  and  have  good  lungs.'  Mercy, 
how  distracting  it  is  to  be  a  mother! 

"March  30. 
"He  has  a  dimple  in  his  left  cheek 
— I  can  see  it  when  he  smiles,  for 
he  does  smile  in  spite  of  the  doc- 
tor's wild  declaration  that  it  is 
merely  a  facial  contortion  which  is 
the  external  response  to  internal 
colic.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  such 
foolish  people  insist  upon  pretend- 
ing to  know  anything  about  chil- 
dren— tiny  children  especially.  It 
is  interesting  to  me,  altliough  I  feel 
a  great  pity  surge  over  me,  for  they 
are  pathetically  confident  of  their 
opinions,  and  such  gross  conceit  is 
pitiable.  But  I  was  speaking  of 
dimples.  Even  if  his  smile  is  even 
slighty  indebted  to  colic  (which  it 
most  assuredly  is  not)  his  dimple 
is  there  just  the  same — ^and  if  colic 
can  reveal  anything  as  dearly  magi- 
cal as  David's  dimple,  why  then 
thank  Heaven,  say  I,  foi  colic. 

"April  8. 

"It's  David,  Jr's.,  birthday  today 

— a  whole  month  old !     His  daddy 

gave  him  a  bank  book  with  a  ten 

dollar  starter  jotted  down  in  it,  his 


Aunt  Elizabeth  sent  him  a  pair  of 
cow-boy  shaps,  or  chaps — ^any- 
way, trousers — which  will  be  used 
later,  and  his  grandmother  sent  a 
huggy  robe  all  embroidered  and 
quilted  and  bound  by  her  little 
wrinkled  up  hands,  and  expressing 
love  in  every  stitch.  The  rest  of  his 
aunts  and  their  husbands  sent  him 
a  buggy — ^a  beautiful  white  wicker 
one — and  just  in  time,  for  tomor- 
row Daddy  David  and  I  were  going 
clown  town  to  a  sale  on  them,  and 
purchase  one.  You  almost  have  to 
watch  for  sales  after  the  baby's 
coming  is  all  paid  for. 

"David  is  a  very  good  baby.  He 
is  lying  quietly  in  his  basket  look- 
ing dreamily  up  at  me  as.  I  write. 
His  father  is  not  quite  sure  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  looking  at,  but 
even  a  father  hasn'  the  inner  sight 
that  an  own  mother  has — and  I 
know  that  it  is  with  love  and  un- 
derstanding that  my  son  regards 
me.  Even  if  I'm  not  certain  ment- 
ally, I  am  in  my  heart,  and  that  is 
some  comfort. 

"For  an  hour  today  I  studied  my 
boy's  features  while  he  slept,  and 
tried  to  determine  what  he  might 
grow  up  to  be.  His  forehead  is 
rather  high,  and  very  good,  so  he 
might  be  a  professional  man,  but  his 
sturdy  little  body  makes  me  think 
that  civil  en,gineering  would  be  more 
to  his  liking.  When  he's  in  his  bath, 
and  splashing,  with  my  help,  (al- 
though he  kicks  alone  superbly)  it 
seems  that  a  body  like  his  should 
never  be  caged  in  an  office.  I  was 
sure  that  he  would  choose  one  of 
these  two  lines,  until  I  came  to  his 
fingers,  and  then  the  idea  of  a  violin 
came  into  my  head,  and  won't  go 
out.  He  would  make  a  noble-look- 
ing musician.  I  can  imagine  him 
standing  before  an  audience  and 
thrilling  them  wildly  with  the  music 
he  could  wring  from  a  violin. 
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'*0h,  but  before  he  is  a  doctor,  or 
lawyer,  or  anything,  I  want  him  for 
my  baby  a  long,  long,  long  time — 
warm  and  snuggly  and  sweet. 

"Two  years  laters. 

"This  little  book  has  been  sadly 
neglected!  It  got  misplaced,  and 
when  I  finally  found  it,  I  was  so 
deep  in  helping  David  cut  his  teeth 
and  walk  and  talk  and  learn  cun- 
ning little  baby  tricks,  like  pat-a- 
cake,  and  peek-a-boo  that  there  was 
no  time  left  to  write.  Even  if  there's 
no  written  record  of  it,  I  could 
never  forget  the  wave  of  pride  that 
fairly  drowned  me  when  he  first 
said  'mama.*  And  I  thought  Daddy 
David  would  burst  with  fatherly 
joy  when  his  son  began  to  recog- 
nize him  and  cry  when  he  left  in 
the  morning.  Then  his  first  .ste[)s! 
Oh  it  was  excruciating.  I  was  so 
afraid  he  might  fall,  and  hoping  -o 
desperately  that  he  wouldn't,  that  I 
felt  as  though  I  should  die.  But  he 
didn't  fall.  He  walked — ^and  alone, 
when  he  was  only  ten  and  thi^ee- 
quarter  months*  old. 

"His  nervous  system  is  perfect, 
absolutely.     He  is  a  big  boy  now. 


with  dark  eyes  and  clipped  hair.  I 
cried  when  his  hair  was  cut  like  a 
boy's — for  I  wanted  my  baby,  but 
his  father  would  have  it  so.  And 
today  I  cried  still  harder,  for  I  put 
him  into  unmistakable  boy's  clothes. 
My  baby  is  gone  and  a  great  lone- 
liness remains.  But  I  believe  I 
love  my  grown  up  son  more  than  I 
(lid  my  baby — ^and  I  shall  always 
have  very  dear,  vivid  memories  of 
my  baby.  Life  has  been  very  sweet 
for  the  last  two  years. 

"I  am  sure  he  is  no  longer  a  baby, 
for  he  asked  the  blessing  all  alone 
today,  and  even  if  his  Uncle  John 
couldn't  understand  it,  I  could  and 
so  could  Daddy  David.  My  son  is 
nearly  a  man  now." 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  David  Travcrs  wiped  a  little 
mist  from  his  glasses,  adjusted  his 
fountain  pen,  and  made  another 
entry. 

*20  years  later. 
"His  majesty  David,  Junior,  has 
taken  his  father's  runabout  and  gone 
to  get  the  'horrid  girl'  he  is  to 
marrv,  and  bring  her  home  for  fan- 
ner."' 


Rewards 

They  bought  him  a  coffin  of  solid  oak 
With  trimmings  of  gold  and  of  ivory. 

But  no  trembling  lip  of  his  virtues  spoke 
And  none  stood  mute  at  death's  mystery. 

The  other  was  robed  in  a  humble  shroud, 
A  gift  of  the  poor  whom  his  life  had  blest. 

But  many  a  heart  in  grief  was  bowed 
And  thousands  prayed,  "God  give  him  rest." 

—Harold 


Goff. 
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/?v  Marian  Cannon. 


II. 

THREE  GREAT  GERMAl/S  IN  OPERA. 

When  the  great  Handel  ceased 
writing  for  the  stage  opera  was  in  a 
very  bad  way.  English  opera 
amounted  to  nothing ;  in  France  the 
field  was  ridden  with  pedants  who 
wrote  tiresome  stuff  which  they- 
thrust  on  the  public  cut  and  dried ; 
Italian  opera  had  descended  to  mere 
trivial  tunefulness.  Christoph 
Wilibald  Gluck  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  to  him  fell  the  task  of  re- 
generation. He  was  born  in  1714 
at  the  village  of  Weidenwang.  He 
gfot  his  general  education  from  a 
Jesuit  school  at  Kommotan  in  Bo- 
hemia but  his  first  real  musical 
study  was  begun  at  Prag  when  he 
was  eighteen.  He  practiced  the 
cello  assiduously  and  in  1736  en- 
tered the  private  band  of  Prince 
Melzi  in  Vienna.  He  followed  his 
patron  to  Milan  where  he  finished 
his  professional  studies  under  Sam- 
martim. 

In  his  27th  year  he  produced  his 
first  opera,  "Artaserse."  Encour- 
aged by  success  he  straightway 
proceeded  to  write  many  more  on 
the  same  order.  Fourtunately  one 
of  them  failed  decidedly  which 
made  young  Gluck  stop  to  think. 
He  had  always  had  a  srong  ambi- 
tion to  make  opera  more  dramatic 
and  genuine  than  his  predecessors 
had  done  and  even  though  his  work 
thus  far  could  not  be  called  revolu- 
tionary since  it  was  quite  conven- 
tional in  style,  yet  there  were  pass- 
ages even  in  his  first  opera  that 
called  down  scathing  criticism  from 
the    old    fogies.       Gluck    traveled 


about  a  great  deal  and  the  hearing 
of  some  Remeau  operas  in  Paris 
stimulated  him  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing further  study.  He  went  indus- 
triously to  work  to  supplement  his 
scanty  general  education,  making  a 
careful  study  of  aesthetics,  lan- 
guages, and  literature.  He  also  get 
what  he  could  from  frequenting  the 
society  of  cultivated  people.  He 
meditated  a  thorough  reform  of  Ws 
style  of  opera.  In  1760  he  made 
the  acquanitance  of  the  Italian  poet 
Rainero  de  Calzibigi.  He  discusse  1 
with  him  the  defects  of  opera  seria 
and  together  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  two  things  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  evil:  the  vanity  of  the 
virtuoso  singer  and  the  stupid  con- 
ventionality of  the  ordinary  libretto. 
The  upshot  was  that  Calzibigi  wrote 
the  libretto  for  "Orpheus  and  Eury- 
d'ce"  and  Gluck  set  it  to  music. 

This  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  is 
the  oldest  of  the  German  operas 
now  produced  on  the  stage.  It  was 
the  foundation  for  the  modem 
school  of  opera.  The  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  music  are  a  delight 
to  hundreds  of  muisicians  today. 
Although  it  is  full  of  weaknesses 
it  has  not  lost  its  power  to  charm 
through  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  libretto  is  built  on  the  old  Greek 
legend  but  whereas  in  the  old 
legend  Orpheus  loses  his  wife  for- 
ever,in  Gluck's  opera  she  is  restored 
to  him.  The  first  act  opens  with 
Orpheus  standing  beside  his  wife's 
tomb  mourning  her  loss,  while  a 
troop  of  shepherds  and  maidens 
bring  flowers  to  adorn  it.  In  loud 
lamentations  Orpheus  calls  on  the 
name  of  his  wife,  Eurydice,  and  de- 
clares  his   intention   of    following 
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her  to  the  underworld.  Amor,  the 
Spirit  of  Love,  brings  him  a  mes- 
sage from  Zeus  granting  him  per- 
mission to  seek  the  lovely  Eury- 
dice  in  the  underworld  on  one  con- 
dition: that  he  will  refrain  from 
looking  on  her  face  until  they  reach 
the  upper  world.  Orpheus  gladly 
accepts  the  condition  and  proceeds 
on  his  journey.  The  second  act 
takes  place  in  Hades  where  Or- 
pheus is  seen  seeking  Eurydice 
among  the  departed  spirits  who  try 
to  prevent  his  approach.  He  touch- 
es his  lute  and  overcomes  them  by 
his  enchanting  music.  He  reaches 
Elysium  where  his  wife  comes 
eagerly  forward  to  greet  him.  The 
third  act  shows  the  reunited  lovers 
pursuing  their  way  through  fields 
and  caverns.  Eurydice  entreats  her 
husband  to  look  once  into  her  eyes 
that  she  might  know  that  he  still 
loves  her.  Finally  he  can  resist  her 
appeals  no  longer  and  just  as  they 
are  about  to  reach  the  upper  world 
he  casts  one  look  of  love  and  long- 
ing upon  her  when  to  his  grief  and 
despair  she  sinks  back  lifeless  in  his 
arms.  He  draws  his  sword  ready 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life  when  Amor 
appears.  To  the  joy  of  Orpheus 
he  restores  Eurydice  once  more  to 
life  and  her  husband's  love. 

After  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice" 
Gluck  wrote  four  operas  that  have 
found  favor  with  the  public  and 
which  are  still  sung  today.  At  the 
invitation  of  Marie  Antoinette,  a 
former  pupil,  he  went  to  Paris.  He 
spent  many  years  in  that  g^eat  city 
where  controversy  over  his  operas 
was  waged  long  and  hard  by  his 
friends  and  enemies.  Meanwhile 
he  lived  a  studious,  sensible  life 
with  his  wife  and  adopted  daughter 
as  cherished  companions. 

His  exact  antithesis  in  his  man- 
ner of  creation  was  Mozart,  the 
wonderful  little  magician  in  the 
realm  of  music.    Wolfgang  Ama- 


(leus  Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg. 
1756.  His  father  was  an  excellent 
violinist  and  thorough  musician ; 
especially  was  he  great  as  a  teacher. 
For  generations  Mozart  has  been 
held  up  to  the  public  gaze  as  the 
wonder  of  child-wonders,  the  great- 
est marvel  of  precocity.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  is  not  the  most 
remarkable  case  of  precocious  gen- 
ius on  record.  It  is  true  that 
Mozart  composed  his  first  opera 
when  only  twelve  years  old,  but  his 
work  was  not  in  any  sense  remark- 
able for  originality.  He  possessed 
a  technique  exceptionally  fine, 
thanks  to  his  gift  and  to  his  fath- 
er's splendid  training.  But  he  was 
a  genius  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  an  artist  who  creates 
spontaneously  and  instinctively 
rather  than  by  reflection  and  much 
pondering.  It  is  said  that  outside  of 
his  musical  ability  he  was  a  man  of 
decidedly  ordinary  intellect.  In 
contrast  to  the  serious  attempt  at 
reform  made  by  Gluck,  Mozart 
seemed  conscious  of  no  "mission" 
other  than  to  express  his  musical 
ideas  as  suitably  and  charmingly  as 
possible. 

He  achieved  results  that  stand 
single  in  the  history  of  opera.  He 
raised  the  lyric  drama  to  a  height 
it  had  never  attained  before  and 
which  with  but  two  exceptions 
(Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde  and 
Die  Meistersinger)  it  has  never 
reached  since.  Mozart's  first  opera. 
La  Finta  Semplice,  was  written  in 
Vienna,  in  1768.  Wolfgang  and 
his  sister  toured  Europe  as  infant 
prodigies  from  1762  to  1769.  He 
excited  the  most  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm and  admiration  in  every 
one.  In  1769  he  was  appointed 
Concertmeister  (without  salary)  to 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  and  got 
the  S prone  d'  oro  in  Rome  in  1770. 
He  worked  incessantly.  Music  was 
his  one  passion,  or  rather  it  was  his 
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life.  He  was  given  every  advantage 
in  the  way  of  study  under  the  great- 
est masters  of  his  time.  His  operas 
number  seventeen  in  all  and  a  good- 
ly number  of  them  are  among  the 
most  popular  operas  before  the 
present-day  public. 

Mozart's  extremely  useful  life 
was  cut  short  by  poverty  and  sick- 
ness. Even  his  sunny  disposition 
and  his  love  of  music  could  not 
.keep  him  alive  without  something 
substantial  to  eat.  The  grandees 
who  doted  so  on  little  Mozart's 
wonderful  music  did  much  for  him 
at  first  but  later  on  he  was  neg- 
lected and  nearly  died  of  starvation. 
In  1782  he  was  jilted  by  the  singer 
Alvysia  Weber  but  consoled  him- 
self by  marrying  her  younger  sister. 
These  girls  were  cousins  of  the 
li^reat  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.    - 

On  December  5,  1791,  Mozart 
died  of  malignant  typhus,  tortured 
in  his  dying  moments  by  thoughts 
of  the  poverty  in  which  his  wife 
would  be  left.  She  did  suffer  great 
hardships,  to  be  sure,  but  not  many 
years  later  she  married  M.  von  Nis- 
sen,  counselor  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. Mozart  was  buried  in  a 
pauper's  grave  the  exact  location  of 
which  has  never  been  discovered. 
His  sister  who  had  shared  his  tri- 
umphs at  kings'  courts  in  early 
years,  was  also  extremely  poor  in 
her  last  days — in  fact  she  prac- 
tically died  alone  and  uncared  for. 

Mozart's  best  work  seems  to  have 
been  in  his  Italian  operas.  His  mel- 
odies are  distinctly  Italian,  but  he 
had  the  genial  spir't  and  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  German.  W.  F. 
Athorp  says  of  him :  "As  a  creator 
of  living  figures  of  flesh  and  blood 
in  lyric  drama,  Mozart  has  never 
been  surpassed  and  equalled  now 
and  then  only  by  Richard  Wagner." 

Don  Juan,  or  Don  Giovanni  in 
Italian,  is  conceded  to  be  his  great- 


est opera.  In  reviewing  all  the 
great  Don  Juans  created  either  in 
literature  or  in  music  G.  B.  Shaw 
wrot^  thus  of  Mozart's  creation: 
"After  Moliere  comes  the  artist- 
enchanter,  the  master  of  masters, 
Mozart,  who  reveals  the  hero's 
spirit  in  magical  harmonies,  elfin 
tones,  and  elate  darting  rhythms  as 
of  summer  made  audible."  Don 
Juan  is  not  a  serious  grand  opera 
but  what  is  called  opera  buffa,  in 
other  words  com'c  grand  opera. 
The  libretto  was  written  by  Da 
Ponte,  a  Venetian  Jew  He  was  a 
dramatic  writer  of  power  and  it  was 
very  fortunate  for  Mozart  that  he 
wrote  the  libretto.  The  story  deals 
with  the  life  of  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, Don  Juan,  who  makes  love  to 
every  woman  he  meets  as  naturally 
as  a  bird  sings  in  a  tree.'  He  gets 
himself  into  the  most  embarrassing: 
situations  but  always  extricates 
himself,  too,  most  gracefully,  put- 
ting the  blame  on  others  as  a  conse- 
quence. He  has  abandoned  his 
wife,  Elvira,  and  has  given  himself 
over  to  a  life  of  foolish  and  vicious 
pleasures.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  opera  his  servant  Leporello. 
a  faint-hearted  fellow,  loathing  his 
master's  service  yet  too  cowardly  to 
escape,  is  seen  awaiting  his  master 
outside  the  palace  of  the  Command- 
ant of  Seville.  Don  Juan  is  within 
attempting  the  abduction  of  the 
noble  and  beautiful  Donna  Anna, 
the  latest  of  his  flames.  The  Com- 
mandant, awakened  by  the  cries  for 
help  of  his  daughter,  appears  with 
drawn  sword  and  demands  satisfac- 
tion from  Don  Juan.  They  fight 
and  the  commandant  is  killed,  while 
his  assailant  escapes  unrecognize<l. 
Don  Ottavio,  Donna  Anna's  be- 
trothed, discovers  the  body  lying: 
there  and  goes  madly  in  search  of 
the  murderer.  The  scene  of  Don 
Juan's  next  escapade  is  laid  in  a 
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garden.  He  and  Leporello  have 
just  arrived  at  the  inn.  As  usual 
Don  Juan  is  on  the  lookout  for  the 
ladies.  He  hears  one  lamenting  the 
unfaithfulness  of  her  lover,  so 
drawing  near  he  attempts  consola- 
tion when  to  his  embarrassment  the 
weeping  female  proves  to  be  his 
own  deserted  wife.  He  is  quick  to 
seize  upon  a  means  of  escape,  and 
when  Elvira  begins  reproaching 
him  for  his  wicked  behavior  he 
swears  he  is  innocent  and  boldly 
ordering  L^orello  to  prove  it  he 
hastily  withdraws.  Leporello  begs 
Donna  Elvira  to  think  no  more 
about  the  dissolute  Don  Juan.  He 
produces  a  note  book  and  relates  to 
the  indignant  and  horrified  wife  the 
thousand  and  one  affairs  of  her 
worthless  husband. 

The'  libertine  next  practices  his 
arts  upon  a  pretty  little  village 
coquette,  Zerlina,  betrothed  to  a 
weak-minded  youth,  Massetto.  He 
has  almost  succeeded  in  enticing  the 
vain  little  creature  away  with  him 
when  fortunately  his  wife  appears 
and  exposes  his  real  character. 
With  his  unperturbable  good  humor 
he  politely  denies  the  charges.  He 
is  next  sought  out  by  Donna  Anna 
and  Don  Ottavio  and  asked  to  as- 
sist in  the  hunt  for  the  murderer. 
Again  Elvira  enters  and  exposes 
him.  This  excites  Donna  Anna's 
suspicion  so  when  Don  Juan  ar- 
ranges to  g^ve  a  ball,  Don  Ottavio, 
Donna  Anna,  and  Dionna  Elvira  at- 
tend disguised  by  masks.  During 
one  of  the  dances  Don  Juan  suc- 
ceeds in  cajoling  Zerlina  into  an- 
other room  but  her  cries  attract  the 
dancers.  With  consummate  nerve 
the  Don  turns  the  blame  onto  his 
servant  but  the  masks  are  removed 
and  Donna  Anna    and     her  com- 


panions severely  accuse  him.  He 
defies  them  and  holding  his  head 
erect  makes  hts  way  unhindered 
through  the  crowd. 

Another  scene  is  laid  in  the  cem- 
etery where  a  statue  has  been  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  late  com- 
mandant. Don  Juan,  in  his  efforts 
to  escape  punishment  for  his  latest 
intrigue,  scales  the  wall.  Leporello 
complains  that  he  has  been  nearly 
murdered  through  being  mistaken 
for  his  master,  and  as  Don  Juan 
makes  a  laughing  reply,  a  sepul- 
chral voice  is  heard  saying,  "Your 
jest  will  turn  to  woe  ere  morning." 
Don  Juan  laughingly  invites  the 
statue  to  sup  with  him  and  the  in- 
vitation is  accepted.  The  last  scene 
is  in  the  banquetting  hall  at  Don 
Juan's  beautiful  villa.  His  wife 
makes  one  last  effort  to  turn  him 
from  his  wicked  life,  but  in  vain. 
As  she  turns  to  leave  him  the  statue 
appears.  Don  Juan  is  frightened 
but  puts  on  a  bold  front  and  offers 
to  drink  with  the  statue.  The  statue 
ignores  the  invitation  but  invites 
Don  Juan  to  sup  with  him.  As  Don 
Juan  accepts  the  statue  seizes  his 
hand  and  Don  Juan  shivers  with 
terror  for  he  realizes  that  his  last 
hour  has  come.  In  agony  he  cries 
out,  "Is  hell  let  loose  to  torture 
me  ?"  A  chorus  of  demons  is  heard 
singing,  "Torments  eternal  await 
thee,"  and  the  wicked  Don  Juan 
dies. 

When  well  sung  and  acted  there 
is  nothing  more  bewitching  in  the 
whole  of  opera  music  than  this  ex- 
quisite work  of  Mozart.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  he  died  long  before 
he  received  even  a  tithe  of  the  won- 
derful praise  that  has  since  been 
heaped  upon  it, 

(to  be  continued) 
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By  Mary  Grant  Judd. 


Margaret  West  sitting  in  the 
prim,  old-fashioned  bedroom, 
stitched  daintily  on  the  filmy  piece 
of  lingerie  in  her  lap.  Now  and 
then  she  paused  in  the  tune  she  was 
humming,  holding  the  garment  up 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  going  to 
look  just  right,  and  then,  satisfied 
that  it  was,  went  on  with  her  song. 
Occasionally  her  eyes  strayed  to  the 
bed  where  a  number  of  finished 
pieces  lay  ready  for  the  final  press- 
ing. Then  she  glanced  at  the  little 
dresser.  How  well  she  knew  the 
precious  contents  of  the  drawers — 
each  piece  carefully  folded  and  deli- 
cately scented  with  leaves  of  roses 
and  lavender.  Everything  was 
snowy  white,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
sewed  with  the  tiniest  of  stitches 
and  finest  of  thread,  for  twenty- 
five  years  ago  brides  spent  more 
time  on  their  trousseaux  and  less  on 
social  affairs. 

It  was  spring.  Through  the  open 
window  came  the  scent  of  apple 
blossoms.  A  robin  was  building  a 
nest  in  a  world  of  pink  and  white. 
It  seemed  a  time  for  happiness  and 
love.  And  yet  there  were  moments 
when  the  young  girl's  sewing  lay 
untouched  in  her  lap,  a  far-away 
look  came  into  her  eyes,  and  they 
were  misty  with  tears.  For  Mar- 
,<?aret  was  marrying  against  the 
wishes  of  her  people. 

Oh  why  must  it  be  this  way,  she 
thought;  why  couldn't  her  father 
see  as  she  did  ?  John  was  as  big  and 
fine  and  manly  as  any  of  the  young 
men  she  knew  and  his  family  was 
one  of  culture  and  refinement.  Even 
Mr.  West  must  admit  that,  for,  oo 
numerous  business  trips  to  New 
York  he  had  become  well  acquaint- 


ed with  the  Chesters,  in  fact  it  was 
at  his  suggestion  that  John  had  been 
sent  out  West  and  placed  in  the 
bank  under  his  own  direction.  To 
object  to  her  marriage  with  the 
man  she  loved  because  their  relig- 
ious views  diflfered  seemed  to  Mar- 
garet unreasonable  and  narrow,  and 
to  keep  her  happiness  from  her 
seemed  cruel.  She  remembered 
again  the  disappointed  look  on 
Tohn's  face  wheA  he  had  come  from 
her  father  to  tell  her  of  their  con- 
versation. 

"Tm  sorry,  my  boy,"  Mr.  West 
had  said,  laying  his  hand  iti  affec- 
tion upon  the  younger  man's  shoul- 
der, "and  I  appreciate  the  honor 
you  do  my  daughter.  With  this  ob- 
stacle removed  there  is  no  one  I 
would  rather  see  her  marry,  but 
while  it  remains  I  can  never  give 
my  consent."  / 

John  reminded  Mr.  West  that 
while  the  Chester  family  believed 
in  being  honest  and  virtuous  they 
held  that  beyond  that  one  religious 
faith  was  just  as  good  as  another. 
Then  how  could  there  be  friction? 
he  asked. 

"That  is  just  the  trouble,"  Mr. 
West  said.  "Religion  should  mean 
more  to  you.  We  are  a  peculiar 
people.  We  have  suflFered  much  for 
our  religion  and  it  is  everything  to 
us.  Margaret  is  young  and  to  her 
just  now  love  comes  first,  but  in 
her  veins  flows  the  blood  of  pioneer 
ancestors  who  laid  their  all  upon  the 
altar  of  their  faith.  From  her  in- 
fancy she  has  been  taught  in  the 
faith  of  her  fathers  until  it  has  be- 
come a  part  of  herself,  and  whether 
she  realizes  it  or  not  it  will  affect 
her  later  life.    She  cannot  marry  a 
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man  of  different  religious  views 
without  bringing  upon  herself  sor- 
row and  regret.  I  feel  my  responsi- 
'iility  more  keenly  than  I  otherwise 
might,  because  it  was  the  d)ring 
wish  of  her  mother  that  Margaret 
should  marry  one  of  her  own  faith 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  No,  John, 
I  cannot  break  my  trust." 

But  Margaret  would  not  take  her 
father's  refusal  as  final.  Happiness 
was  calling  to  her  and  she  must  an- 
swer; romance  was  beckoning  and 
she  could  not  but  yield.  It  was 
John's  wish  to  take  her  to  New 
York  to  live.  How  wonderful  to  be 
in  the  big  gay  city  with  its  crowds, 
its  lights,  its  amusements !  She  was 
sure  she  would  never  tire  of  it.  Now 
she  must  disobey  her  father,  but 
later  when  everything  had  turned 
out  for  the  best  he  would  see  that 
she  had  been  right  and  would  for- 
give her. 

When  he  learned  that  her  mind 
was  made  up,  Mr.  West  was  deeply 
srieved  but  he  agreed  with  his 
f^aughter  that  she  had  her  own  life 
to  live — he  could  not  expect  to  live 
it  for  her.  *'I  cannot  give  you  my 
sanction,"  he  sdid,  "but  neither  can 
I  withhold  the  prayer  that  God  may 
watch  over  you  and  bring  you  back 
to  me." 

So  the  trousseau  was  started  and 
Margaret  had  been  happy  except 
for  her  occasional  cloud. 

Now,  as  she  sewed,  the  time  for 
her  departure  seemed  startlingly 
near.  Only  a  week  and  the  dear  old 
home  would  know  her  no  more.  She 
l<new  how  her  father  would  miss 
her,  and  her  heart  ached  at  the  pain 
she  was  causing  him,  but  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  turn  back — ^John 
meant  too  much  to  her. 

"Oh  mother  dear,"  she  whis- 
pered, "if  you  had  only  lived  I  am 
*^ure  you  would  have  understood. 
It  is  so  hard— so  hard." 


For  Margaret  Chester  the  first 
year  of  married  life  passed  by  with 
hardly  a  regret.  New  York  proved 
a  source  of  never  failing  wonder 
and  interest  to  her.  She  loved  to 
mix  with  the  crowds  down-town,  to 
shop  in  the  beautiful  stores.  Even 
ridimg  on  the  elevated  seemed  a 
lark.  She  enjoyed  the  theatres  and 
most  of  all  the  opera.  And  she 
never  tired  of  General  Park.  Here 
was  out-of-doors  almost  unlimited, 
and  though  she  could  never  quite 
forget  that  she  was  in  a  park  it  was 
the  nearest  thing  to  home.  Some- 
times she  rode  alone  in  the  carriage, 
at  other  times  John  took  her  for 
long  horseback  rides  over  the  beau- 
tifully kept  roads.  There  were  boat 
trips  up  the  Hudson  and  pleasant 
I'ttle  excursions  to  interesting 
points  about  the  city.  These  John 
always  planned,  and  seeing  how 
they  pleased  his  wife  enjoyed  him- 
self equally  well.  In  those  first  days 
his  every  thought  seemed  for  her. 
He  was  all  she  could  wish  a  hus- 
band to  be  and  Margaret  was  very 
happy. 

The  small  apartment  on  Fifty- 
ninth  street  to  which  he  took  her 
was  tastefully  furnished  and  to  the 
young  western  ^irl  seemed  quite 
magnificent  until  she  visited  the  ele- 
gant Chester  residence  on  Fifth 
avenue.  Then  she  could  see  that  it 
was  only  in  keeping  with  her  hus- 
band's circumstances.  She  had  one 
servant  who,  being  well  paid,  in- 
sisted upon  doing  most  of  the  work : 
in  fact  Margaret  wondered  some- 
times if  this  was  really  her  home, 
so  little  did  she  have  to  do  with  its 
management.  The  Chesters  were 
delightful  people  and  from  the  first 
treated  her  as  one  of  the  family. 
It  was  very  kind  of  them,  she 
thought,  to  have  her  little  home  all 
furnished  for  her  even  to  the  books 
in  the  bookcases  and  the  music  on 
the  piano.    But  later,  when  she  re- 
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membered  that  in  that  first  year 
Mrs.  Chester  had  selected  for  her 
eyery  hat,  every  gown,  even  her 
gloves  and  shoes,  and  then,  always 
in  the  most  tactful  way,  suggested 
their  purchase,  Margaret  realized 
that  these  cultured  people  had  been 
afraid  to  trust  her  taste.  More  and 
more  it  was  borne  in  upon  the 
young  girl  how  different  from  them 
she  was.  The  subject  of  her  re- 
ligion was  never  alluded  to.  "That, 
I  suppose,  is  the  family  skeleton," 
Margaret  thought  rebelliously. 

At  their  first  meal  in  their  own 
home  Margaret  expressed  a  desire 
that  John  say  grace.  He  smiled 
,o^ood-naturedly.  "All  right,  dear- 
est," he  said,  "if  you  wish  it."  But 
she  knew  the  words  he  uttered  were 
meaningless  to  him  and  before  long 
she  grew  tired  of  reminding  him 
each  time  of  her  wish. 

She  had  been  taught  to  believe  in 
family  prayers  but  when  she 
broached  the  subject  to  her  husbauvl 
he  was  frankly  amused. 

"My  queer  I'ttle  Mormon,"  he 
said  giving  her  an  affectionate 
squeeze,  "would  she  make  a  nun- 
nery out  of  her  home?" 

"He  doesn't  understand,"  Mar- 
garet thought,  and  let  the  matter 
drop. 

She  was  glaxl  when  Sunday  came 
that  she  could  be  religious  without 
seeming  "eccentric,"  though  even 
then  she  felt  repressed,  for  the 
family  pew  in  the  stately  church  to 
which  John  sometimes  took  her  was 
in  a  conspicuous  place  and  she  was 
always  afra'd  lest  she  might  do 
something  wrong  and  embarrass 
her  husband. 

Once  he  had  taken  her  to  Long 
Island  where  the  only  branch  of 
her  church  near  New  York  was  lo- 
cated at  that  time.  Here  was  no 
massive  gothic  edifice:  no  choir 
here  of  trained  voices.  The  speak- 
ers    were     inexperienced      young 


elders  but  to  the  young  girl  the 
place  spelled  home.  Still  she  never 
asked  to  be  taken  there  again. 

Two  years  passed  and  a  little 
daughter  was  bom.  With  her  com- 
ing Margaret  experienced  her 
greatest  joy  and  saw  the  beginning 
of  her  greatest  sorrow. 

It  was  her  wish  that  the  child 
might  be  named  for  her  own  dear 
mother. 

"Let  us  call  her  Elizabeth  for  her 
grandmother  Chester,"  John  said 
looking  down  that  first  day  at  the 
tiny  piece  of  humanity. 

And  Margaret's  wish  went  unex- 
pressed. 

The  eighth  day  came,  and  the 
young  mother  yearned  to  have  the 
little  one  blessed  and  given  a  name 
according  to  the  custom  of  her  peo- 
ple, but  she  gave  no  sign  of  her 
desire  except  for  the  tired  look  upon 
her  face  at  evening  time. 

Months  later  little  Elizabeth  lay 
hovering  between  life  and  death. 
Expert  medical  attention  had  been 
secured  but  that  did  not  satisfy  the 
young  mother.  As  the  night  wore 
on  and  the  child  jgrew  steadily 
worse  Margaret  became  desperate. 
Never  had  she  prayed  as  now,  but 
it  was  as  if  she  were  in  a  night- 
mare. She  felt  that  her  supplica- 
tions did  not  go  beyond  the  four 
walls  of  the  room  in  which  she 
knelt.  In  her  unnerved  condition 
the  thought  possessed  her  that  if  the 
child  died  she  would  be  to  blame. 
Not  caring  what  he  might  think,  she 
went  to  her  husband  and  be^ed 
him  to  send  for  the  young  "Mor- 
mon" elders  to  come  to  her  aid ;  but 
he  shook  his  head  saying  that  such 
a  thing  was  out  of  the  question  at 
that  time  of  night. 

In  the  morning  the  child  was  bet- 
ter and  Margaret  felt  that  her  sup- 
pl'cations  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Still  her  r'esire  to  see  the  elders  had 
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not  changed,  but  John  refused  to 
indudge  in  her  wish. 

"Why  cling  to  your  foolish  super- 
stitions?" he  asked.  "I  had  thought 
that  two  years  away  from  the  en- 
vironment of  Mormonism  would 
have  cured  you.  Oh  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  you,"  noticing  the  pain  in 
her  face,  "but  we  can't  go  on  with 
this." 

"And  your  child?"  Margaret 
asked. 

"Why  she  will  grow  up  as  I  have 
done,"  and  then  noticing  the  shock- 
ed look  on  her  face ;  "am  I  so  god- 
less, then?" 

"Then  I  am  not  to  teach  my  child 
in  the  faith  I  believe?"  she  said, 
slowly,  grasping  the  thought  for  the 
first  time. 

"Certainly  not,"  her  husband  an- 
swered.     "We  are  not  in    Utah.  , 
What  use  can.it  possibly   do    the 
child  to  have  her  mind  filled  with 
these  archaic  notions?" 

"You  mean  th:s,  John  ?" 

"Most  decidely.  T  thought  it 
wouldn't  make  any  difference,  and 
voiir  beliefs  haven't  so  much,  but 
now  that  is  changed.  If  you  will 
iust  be  reasonable  you  will  see  that 
we  can't  bring  up  our  child  as  you 
were  broUjO^ht  up.  You  onlv  make 
yourself  miserable  by  clinging  to 
Yoiir  old  ideas.  Then  why  do  so? 
Give  them  up  an<1  you  will  soon 
for^get  all  aboitt  them.  They  are  too 
ridiculous." 

"You  didn't  seem  to  think  them 
so  rdiculous  when  you  asked  me  to 
marry  you,"  Margaret  said,  the  hurt 
look  deepening  in  her  face. 

"That's  the  queer  part  about  it 
all."  her  husband  answered,  not 
noticing  the  pain  his  words  were 
cauisne.  "Out  there  it  was  differ- 
ent. To  be  a  Mormon  was  quite 
all  right.  Why,"  with  a  short 
lau.^h,  "I  even  thou<rht  of  becoming 
one  myeslf.  But  here  it  is  quite  an- 
other   th-ng.      Confound  it,  Mar- 


garet, it's  getting  to  be  a  standing 
joke  with  some  of  the  fellows  at  the 
club.  Only  tonight  when  I  stepped 
in  for  a  minute  on  my  way  home 
one  of  them  said  something  to  the 
others  in  an  undertone  about  polyg- 
amy and  then  they  all  grinned  and 
Bob  Clark  shouted  out  and  asked 
me  when  I  was  going  to  get  my 
second.  Bob  had  had  a  few  drinks 
too  many,  I  could  see  that,  and  the 
other  fellows  shut  him  up  when 
they  saw  it  riled  me,  but  just  the 
same  I  knew  they  were  laughing  at 
my  expense  and  it  was  m'ghty  an- 
noying." 

"What  did  you  say  to  them?" 
Mar,«3faret  asked. 

"What  was  there  to  say?"  John 
replied. 

"So  your  wife  is  mack  the  sub- 
ject of  a  joke  among  your  so-called 
friends,"  Margaret  said  bitterly, 
"and  you  stand  by  with  never  a 
word  to  them  but  simply  say  to  her 
'it  was  annoying.' " 

"Well  7ifasn'f  it?"  John  snapped 
out. 

"I  suppose  you  would  like  to  be 
rid  of  the  cause  of  your  annoy- 
ance," Margaret  said. 

"Perhaps  I  would."  her  husband 
answered  testily — then  notcing  her 
white  face  with  its  look  of  suffer- 
ing— "oh  forgive  me,  Marqfaret,  I 
didn't  mean  exactly  that." 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  words 
had  been  said.  They  had  left  their 
impression.  Margaret  seemed 
hardly  to  hear  him. 

"My  father  was  right,"  she  said 
brokenly,  "he  said  it  couldn't  turn 
out  for  the  best  and  he  knew.  ^Sor- 
row and  regret' — those  were  his 
words — ^'sorrow  and  regret.'  " 

Oh  if  she  could  just  see  her 
father  now,  she  thouo^ht,  what  con- 
solation. She  little  dreamed  that 
even  then  he  was  whispering  good- 
bye to  her  and  that  soon  a  message 
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telling  of  his  death  would  be 
penned. 

Margaret  was  completely  crush- 
ed. To  her  tortured  mind  it  seemed 
that  her  father's  reproachful  face 
was  there  before  her.  How  could 
she  meet  him  after  this  life  was 
done — she  who  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  her  child.  She  knew  that 
John  had  meant  what  he  said  and 
that  in  future  conditions  would  be 
even  harder  to  combat.  What  could 
she  alone  hope  to  do  against  the  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  upon  the 
child  by  her  husband's  family  and 
in  this  great  city  with  its  thousand 
diversions.  It  was  clear  to  her  now 
that  she  couldn't  give  up  her  re- 
ligion. It  was  equally  clear  that 
she  could  not  live  it  here.  "Fm  not 
wanted,"  she  thought  over  and 
over.  "I  must  go  away."  But  what 
of  the  child? 

Worn  out  with  care  and  grieving 
Margaret  was  not  herself.  To  her 
fevered  brain  values  appeared  out 
of  proportion.  She  only  blamed  her- 
self for  what  ha^l  happened.  This 
child  was  John's  as  well  as  hers. 
He  loved  it  as  she  did.  Then  could 
she  take  it  from  him  ?  No,  for  hers 
had  been  the  sin.  To  John  the  light 
had  not  been  given. . 

"Perhaps  when  I  am  gone  he  will 
see  things  differently,"  she  thought. 
"Perhaps  God  will  accept  this  sac- 
rifice and  through  it  rectify  the 
mistake  I  have  made." 

She  didn't  stop  to  think  of  the 
future  and  what  it  would  mean  to 
her  to  live  her  life  apart  from  her 
husband  and  child.  Hastilv  gather- 
ing  tos^ether  a  few  belongings  and 
rot  trusting  herself  even  a  look  at 
the  little  daughter  fast  asleep.  Mar- 
claret  Chester  stole  out  into  the 
nii^^ht. 

Twenty  years  have  passed.  A 
neatly  dressed    woman    of    about 


forty  is  sitting  alone  staring  out  of 
the  pullman  car  window  as  the 
Overland  Limited  speeds  towards 
Salt  Lake  City.  Before  her  stretch 
green  fields  just  tinted  with  yellow 
for  it  is  early  spring.  Sturdy  farm- 
ers are  turning  up  the  dark  soil  and 
in  their  wake  sea-gulls  follow,  hun- 
grily pecking  for  worms.  The 
woman  can  almost  hear  their 
squawking  cries  and  smell  the  fra- 
,9:rance  of  the  fresh,  moist  earth. 
From  the  farmhouses  laughing 
children  occasionally  scamper  to 
wave  at  the  passing  train.  The 
lonely  woman  smiles  mistily  and 
waves  back  thinking  how  Ittle  they 
realize  that  they  are  the  only  ones 
to  welcome  a  wanderer  back  to  her 
home.  Almost  before  she  is  aware 
of  it  the  train  stops  and,  mechan- 
ically gathering  her  bags  together, 
she  makes  her  way  to  the  depot  an  1 
thence  to  a  hotel. 

Some  months  later  Margaret  An- 
drews— for  so  the  woman  called 
herself — had  found  a  comfortable 
boarding  place  arul  had  secured 
work  as  a  seamstress.  Though  the 
family  with  whom  she  live  1  were 
'^appy*  wholesome  people  and  trie  1 
to  make  her  one  of  them,  the  feel- 
ing of  being  alone  in  the  world  '  ad 
not  left  her.  Her  new  friends  en- 
deavored to  draw  her  out  but  th's 
sad-eyed  woman  seemed  as  one 
apart. 

It  was  after  she  had  been  in  Salt 
I-ake  about  a  year  that  Margaret 
Andrews  was  engaged  to  sew  for  a 
bride-to-be. 

The  young  girl  herself  answered 
her  ring  smiling  and  saying,  "Mrs. 
Andrews.  I  suppose,"  and  then  no- 
ticing the  sudden  drawn  look  on  the 
woman's  face  and  seeing  her  lean 
^'izzily  against  the  door,  "oh  what  is 
the  matter  ?    You  are  so  pale." 

She  led  her  into  the  hall  and 
Iiclpcd  her  gently  into  a  chair. 

"It's  nothing,  my    dear,"    Mar- 
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garet  managed  to  say  after  a  mo- 
ment. "Just  give  me  a  sip  of  water 
and  ni  be  all  right." 

The  girl  hurried  away,  and  when 
she  returned  found  the  woman  quite 
composed. 

For  days  Margaret  sewed  upon 
the  dainty  things,  and  as  she  work- 
ed a  happier  look  came  into  her 
face.  One  might  almost  have 
thought  her  the  bride-to-be,  so  much 
love  and  patience  she  seemed  to  put 
into  her  task.  And  when  the  pieces 
were  finished  she  folded  them  care- 
fully and  laid  them  tenderly  aside 
as  if  sad  that  her  work  was  nearing 
completion. 

Sometimes  the  young  girl  came 
and  sat  for  an  hour  to  sew  with 
her,  and  then  Margaret  drew  her 
out  to  tell  of  all  her  hopes  and 
plans.  Once  she  showed  her  a 
picture  of  her  lover  and  told  how 
proud  she  was  because  of  the  splen- 
did record  he  had  made  in  a  foreign 
mission. 

"And  shall  you  be  married  in  the 
temple  ?"  the  older  woman  asked. 

"Oh  yes,"  the  girl  replied.  "Ever 
since  I  can  remember  father  has 
taught  me  about  that." 

Margaret  had  come  to  the  last 
'^ay  of  her  work.  The  beautiful 
wedding-gown  was  finished.  Its 
faT  owner  had  donned  it  and  was 
turning  slowly  about  before  the 
mirror. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Andrews,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "how  lovely  it  is.  I  am  so 
satisfied." 

"That  makes  me     very    happy," 


Margaret  said,  but  in  her  voice  was 
a  note  of  sadness." 

"And  now,  can't  I  do  something 
for  you?"  the  young  girl  asked. 
"You  have  been  so  kind.  Why,  if 
my  own  mother  had  been  here  she 
couldn't  have  done  more.  It  seems 
almost  as  if  she  were  here — as  if 
you  were  my  mother.  Won't  you 
pretend  that  you  are  and  come  to 
my  wedding?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  Margaret  said, 
shrinking  away.  *'I  couldn't  do  that. 
Just  think  of  me  sometimes,  and 
when  you  are  in  your  own  home  let 
me  come  and  sew  for  you  again." 

She  hurried  abruptly  out  of  the 
room.  In  the  hall  below  she  came 
face  to  face  with  a  tall  gray-haired 
man. 

For  one  long  moment  the  two 
gazed  searchingly  into  each  other's 
eyes.  The  the  man  laid  his  hands 
gently  upon  her  shoulders. 

"Margaret,"  he  said,  and  a  world 
of  tenderness  was  in  his  voice,  "it  is 
you  and  you  would  have  gone  away 
without  seeing  me." 

"There  was  nothing  else  to  do." 

"How  can  you  say  that?"  the  man 
asked.  "Since  you  left  me  I  have 
spent  my  life  in  atonement.  I  have 
known  suffering,  but  through  it  ^11 
I  have  been  brought  to  see  the  light 
and  now  I  think  I  can  say  that  my 
faith  is  like  to  yours.  Let  us  begin 
again.    It  is  not  too  late." 

A  few  minutes  afterward  the 
man  called  his  daughter  into  the 
librarv  where  Margaret  was  sittinor. 

"Elizabeth,"  he  said,  "we  have 
found  vour  mother." 


You  are  down-hearted  today,  aren't  you,  little  Mother?  Your  eyes 
are  red  with  v/eeping  and  your  heart  is  torn  with  anguish.  You  feel  that 
vou  have  done  your  part  but  somebody  has  failed  and  a  burden  of  woe 
has  fallen  upon  you. 

*  Look  up.  Dear,  your  tears  are  more  precious  than  pearls  in  your 
Heavenly  Father's  eyes.  Soon  your  anguish  shall  have  spent  its  strength 
and  your  joy  be  all  the  sweeter  because  of  it. — Ruth  M,  Fox. 
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VI. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

A. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "religion 
is  right  knowledge/'  This  is  only 
a  partial  truth,  for  so  much  that 
goes  in  this  world  under  the  name 
of  religion  is  not  "truth  eternal/' 
To  know  this  is  only  to  contrast  it 
with  that  faith  which  is  "right 
knowledge." 

In  the  very  essence  of  man's  na- 
ture there  is  something  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  rest 
in  the  things  which  surround  him; 
things  which  are  temporal  and  ever- 
changing.  This  force  within  him 
compels  him  to  rise  above  theworl  1 
of  finite  existence  and  seek  for  the 
infinite  reality  which  he  feels  must 
underlie  and  transcend  it.  Dr. 
Caird  said:  "Religion  is  that  at- 
titude of  the  human  spirit  and  its 
outward  manifestations  and  ex- 
pression in  which,  in  all  races  and 
climes,  we  see  it  'feeling  after  God, 
if  haply  it  may  find  Him.' " 

The  more  we  study  the  different 
faiths  the  more  clearly  we  see  that 
God  never  left  Himself  without  a 
witness  to  man.  It  is  of  the  very 
spirit  of  religion,  even  in  its  crudest 
and  most  elementary  forms  that  it 
involves  an  elevation  above  this 
world  to  something  higher.  The 
rudest  image  or  stone,  before  which 
the  most  ignorant  idolater  hows  is 
to  him  something  more  than  an 
image  or  stone.  Some  kind  of  re- 
ligion men  have  always  had  and 
always  will  have.  It  is  a  "lasting 
reality"  and  the  one  important  thing 


which  binds  men  together  and  be- 
comes their  key-note  of  progress 
profoundly  influencing  all  human 
development. 

In  art  and  literature  the  greatest 
perfection  is  combined  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity.  This  is  strikingly 
true  of  religion.  It  is  quite  as  im- 
possible to  give  a  description  of  the 
various  religions  of  the  world  as  of 
the  different  systems  of  philosophy, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  basic 
principles  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant faiths  by  way  of  contrast 
to  Christianity.  After  this  com- 
parison there  is  not  one  of  the  fea- 
tures or  doctrines  of  Christ  that  will 
fail  to  appear  in  a  brighter  light 
and  shine  with  a  diviner  beauty. 

In  his  very  able  work  on  the 
great  religions  Dr.  Flint  wrote :  "In 
Brahmanism  man  began  to  seek  for 
God  in  thought ;  Zoroastrianism 
Buddhism,  Confucianism  disceme:! 
the  divine  chiefly  in  conscience,  and 
hence  have  sometimes  been  classed 
as  ethical  religions,  in  Mohammed- 
anism God  was,  above  all,  conceived 
of  as  absolute  Will,  and  in  Judaism 
as  righteous  Will.  Christianity 
fully  recognizes  the  whole  revela- 
tion of  God  in  man.  and  represents 
the  completion  of  the  revelation  of 
God  as  miade  through  a  perfect 
man.  The  religion  of  Greece 
tended  to  form  artists,  and  that  of 
Scandinavia,  warriors ;  Brahman- 
ism is  the  religion  of  priests,  an  1 
Buddhism,  of  Ascetics,  but  Chris- 
tianity aims  at  the  production  of 
men,  true  and  complete  men.  sons 
of  God,  perfect  as  their  Father  in 
Heaven  is  perfect.  It  can  not  aim 
at  less,  for  amidst  all  the  sinfulnes<i 
of  men,  it  discerns  also  the  divine 
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features  and  possibilities  which  are 
in  him." 

Brahmanism,  the  most  ancient 
faith  of  ancient  India,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  dominated 
the  thoughts  and  lives  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  family.  Yet 
it  was  so  abstruse  that  only  deeply 
speculative  minds  could  fathom  it, 
or  learn  what  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines really  were.  We  doubt  if 
they  really  knew.  It  seems  to  us 
nothing  but  a  system  of  meta- 
physics— suppositions  that  under- 
lie reality. 

To  the  everchanging  forms  and 
aspects  of  the  world  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  the  Brahman  priest  replied: 
**These  are  but  the  surface  appear- 
ances, the  unsubstantial  transitory 
accidents;  beneath  them  all  there 
IS  one  and  only  one,  reality.  One 
Being  that  is,  and  never  changes, 
one  permanent  substance  of  all 
things  and  that  is  Brahma.  I  can- 
tot  tell  what  Brahma  is,  I  can  only 
say  that  he  is.  He  who  would  know 
Brahma  must  turn  away  from  all 
that  the  senses  perceive,  and  think 
only  of  an  existence  that  is  like 
Tuire,  void  space,  without  division  or 
'istinction,  quality  or  dimension." 
The  Brahmanic  philosopher  might 
make  something  of  such  a  belief, 
but  the  popular  mind  never  could 
reach  nor  rest  in  such  an  ab3trac- 
tion.  The  masses  of  the  people 
were  driven  by  an  irresistible  neces- 
«;ity  to  take  the  exactly  opposite 
course  anl  instead  of  deifying  noth- 
ing, they  deified  et*erything.  It  gave 
rise  to  a  religion,  which  made  of 
God  a  Being  who  manifested  Him- 
self alike  in  the  mean  and  the  great. 
the  vile,  obscene,  and  deformed,  and 
the  beautiful,  noble,  and  pure.  The 
lowest  appetites  and  the  loftiest 
moral  aspirat'ons.  the  grossest  im- 
purities and  the  most  heroic  virtues 
are  alike  consecrate  I  by  the  pres- 
ence   of    God.     It  is    true  that    in 


Christianity,  the  world  is  full  of 
Deity.  We  see  God  in  all  things, 
and  there  is  no  object  however  in- 
significant, no  changing  aspect  of 
Nature,  "No  meanest  weed  or  way- 
side flower,  no  passing  wind  or  fall- 
ing shower,  which  is  not  the  revela- 
tion of  a  divine  presence  and  in- 
stinct with  a  divine  significance." 
But  the  God  Christ  taught  us  to  see 
in  all  things  is  a  God  of  thought 
and  wisdom,  of  order  and  right- 
eousness, and  we  can  see  Him  in 
all  things  without  seeing  Him  in 
all  things  alike.  We  see  more  of 
God,  a  complete  revelation  of  th? 
infinite  mind,  in  organization  and 
rfe  than  in  brute  matter,  in  human 
thought  and  affection,  than  in  ani- 
mal instinct  and  appetite,  in  a  mind 
surrendered  to  exalted  and  unselfish 
ends,  than  in  one  that  is  the  slave 
of  its  own  impulses  and  passions. 

"Brahma  is  without  dimensions, 
quality,  character,  or  distinction" 
is  the  conception  of  God  expressed 
in  the  whole  course- of  Brahmanic 
thought,  and  its  effect  was  most 
baneful  on  the  whole  social  life  of 
India.  It  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  two  greatest  evil^ — their  ter- 
ribly defective  morality  and  the 
"iron  system"  of  caste.  These  were 
the  practical  results  of  such  a  doc- 
trine. It  is  naturally  fatalistic, 
therefore  destructive  of  individual- 
ism. Moral  distinctions  disappear 
in  a  religion  which  conceives  of 
God  as  no  nearer  to  the  pure  heart 
than  to  that  which  is  the  home  of 
selfish  and  sensual  lusts.  "  Such  a 
system  of  reasoning  not  only  toler- 
ated but  sanctioned  the  worst  vices 
that  spring  from  natural  desires. 
In  yielding  to  nature,  they  yielded 
to  God. 

The  most  rigid  system  of  caste 
the  world  has  ever  known  existed 
in  India.  It  was  the  fixing  and 
hardening  of  social  inequalities  and 
arbitrarv  distinctions  bv  a  fatalistic 
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religion.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"a  sanctity  based  on  the  accident  of 
birth  is  not  only  unspiritual  in  itself, 
but  it  naturally  tends  to  the  substi- 
tution of  a  ceremonial  for  a  spirit- 
ual worship."  The  place  and  vo- 
cation of  each  individual,  the  posi- . 
tion  above  which  he  could  not  rise, 
below  which  he  could  not  fall,  were 
determined  by  birth.  The  son  of 
the  Brahman  was  born  to  all  the 
honor  and  sacredness  of  the 
Brahmanical  caste,  and  the  son  of 
the  servile  class  was  bound  to  it  for 
life  by  a  destiny  which  quelled  as- 
piration and  made  social  ambition 
impossible.  The  result  was  to  turn 
religion,  which  should  be  the  deep- 
est and  most  comprehensive  prin- 
ciple of  union  between  men,  into  a 
strong  element  of  discord  and  di- 
version. It  has  been  said  that  this 
system  of  caste  "involves  the  worst 
of  all  wrongs  to  humanity,  that  of 
hallowing  evil  by  the  authority  and 
sanction  of  religion." 

Compare  this  terrible  faith  and 
its  attendant  evils  with  the  glori- 
ous truths  taught  by  Christ.  We 
are  all  the  children  of  God  and  "the 
feet  of  the  humblest  may  walk, 
where  the  feet  of  the  holiest  have 
trod."  In  Christianity,  religion  is 
made  the  great  leveler  of  all  class 
distinction  by  its  doctrine  of  or- 
ganic unitv  in  the  Church,  and  of 
the  eternal  brotherhood  of  men  :n 
the  household  of  faith. 

Bud'^hism  is  the  other  great  faith 
of  India  and  in  some  respects  it  is 
a  reaction  asfainst  Brahmanism. 
The  name  of  the  faith  is  derived 
from  its  founder  Buddha,  meaning 
"the  enh'ghtened."  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  narrative  of  the  life 
of  this  verv  wonderful  man.  The 
barest  outline  's  all  that  is  depend- 
able. In  the  sixth  century,  B.  C, 
Gautama,  afterward  called  Buddha, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  rajah  of  the 
Sakvas,  an  Arvau  tribe  of  Central 


India,  early  in  his  life  broke  away 
from  the  traditions  of  his  people, 
abandoned  his  position  in  society, 
and   his   prospects   as   heir  to  his 
father's  throne,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  very  long  life  as  a  wander- 
ing mendicant  and  teacher.    Much 
has  been  told  as  to  why  he  took  this 
step,  but,  though  very  dramatic,  the 
information  is  not  reliable.     From 
what  is  known  by  his  writings  and 
doctrines,  it  is  evident  that  his  was 
a  mind  of  great  intellectual  origi- 
nality, and  of  deep  moral  and  re- 
ligious susceptibilities ;  that  he  was 
one    of    those    restless,    reflective, 
spiritual  natures  driven  by  some  in- 
ward necessity  to  seek  the  solution 
of  problems  such  as  the  search  for 
truth,  or   for  the  ena  and  mean- 
ing of  human  life.     The    age   in 
which  Buddha  appeared  was  one  in 
which  religion  had  become  merely 
a  ceremonial ;  gross  ignorance  and 
degrading  superstition  held  the  p.*o- 
ple  in  bondage,  and  it  was  a  time 
of  intense  social  corruption.    It  was 
impossible  for  Buddha  to  rest  in  the 
environment  in  which  he  was  born. 
The  outward  conditions  of  his  life 
conflicted     with     the     profounder 
needs  of  his  conscience,  and  he  felt 
that  he  must  be  free  from  the  bond- 
age  of   society,   to   accomplish,  if 
possible,  the  great  task  of  his  life, 
to  find  spiritual  satisfaction  and  re- 
pose.   The  history  of  Buddha's  life 
is  the  account  of  this    search    for 
rest  and   the  various  methods  by 
which  he  sought  to  find  it.    At  first 
he  went  to  some  of  the  most  famous 
Brahmanical  teachers  of  the  time 
and  enrolled  himself  among  their 
(lesciples,  and  listened  patiently  to 
their  discussions.    A  trace  of  their 
philosophy    is    discernable   in  his 
doctrine,  yet  his  studies  in  this  field 
(lid  not  bring  him  the  mental  peace 
he  sought.    His  moral  and  religious 
sympathies   were   too   intense,  avi 
his    interest   in   humanity  and    its 
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struggles  and  sorrows  was  too  keen 
to  find  satisfaction  in  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Brahraanism.  The  next  ef- 
fort in  his  search  was  by  a  disci- 
pline of  bodily  austerities.  The 
story  is  told,  that  in  company  with 
five  faithful  friends,  Buddha  retired 
to  a  wild  and  solitary  spot  in  the 
jungles  of  Uruvela,  and  there  gave 
himself  up  to  fasting  and  other 
bodily  mortifications  of  the  most 
rigid  kind.  This  continued  with  un- 
flagging zeal  for  six  years.  But 
this  course  brought  him  no  nearer 
his  goal  than  his  studies  had  done, 
so  he  abandoned  it,  and  wandered 
frcmi  place  to  place,  waiting,  hop- 
ing, longing,  searching  for  the  ser 
cret  of  spiritual  rest.  At  length, 
after  an  unusually  protracted  per- 
iod of  meditation,  while  resting  un- 
der a  tree  at  a  place  his  followers 
afterward  named  "Bodhimanda" 
the  seat  of  intelligence,  a  new  light 
seemed  to  break  upon  his  mind,  his 
doubts  and  fears  vanished,  and  he 
perceived  the  secret  of  his  own 
spiritual  freedom,  and  of  the 
world's  regeneration.  This  was  the 
time  when  he  became  Buddha, 
From  now  on  he  went  all  over  the 
land  as  the  preacher  and  prophet 
of  this  new  doctrine.  Crowds  of 
people  from  all  stations  flocked  to 
his  teachings.  His  zeal,  rigid  self 
renunciation,  and  broad  culture, 
combined  with  his  wisdom,  elo- 
quence, and  great  personal  beauty 
and  dignity  gave  great  force  to  the 
stern  doctrines  he  taught,  and  won 
men's  hearts  wherever  he  went. 
His  immedate  success  and  his  last- 
ing fame  and  influence  are  today, 
more  than  ever,  a  marvel  to  schol- 
ars. It  is  difficult,  impossible  for 
us  I  would  say,  to  find  in  Buddhism 
the  power  it  has  possessed.  Dr. 
Caird  said  :"It  is  a  religion  which 
appealed  neither  to  what  is  lofty 
nor  to  what  is  base,  neither  to  the 
deeper  spiritual  instincts  nor  to  the 


lower  selfish  impulses  of  the  human 
heart." 

The  four  ''Sublime  Verities;'  as 
they  are  called,  are  represented  as 
constituting  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Buddha's  teaching.  They  are, 
First  "Existence  is  only  pain  or 
sorrow;"  Second,  "The  Cause  of 
pain  or  sorrow  is  desire;"  Third, 
"In  Nervana  all  pain  or  sorrow 
cease;"  Fourth,  "The  way  to  ob- 
tain Nirvana  is  by  what  is  called 
the  'noble  path,'  which  means  vir- 
tuous self -discipline  ending  in 
ecstatic  oblivion  of  self-conscious- 
ness." "To  cease  from  all  sin,  to 
get  virtue,  to  cleanse  one's  own 
heart,  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Bud- 
dha." It  is  claimed  that  outside  of 
Christianity,  no  other  religion  has 
laid  so  much  stress  upon  .morality — 
which  was  not  only  embodied  in  the 
life  of  Buddha,  but  constituted  the 
main  element  of  his  teaching.  But 
there  is  this  great  difference, 
Christ's  teaching  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  the  value  and  dignity  of 
man's  spiritual  nature  as  made  in 
the  image  of  God  and  capable  of 
an  infinite  destiny,  but  Buddhism 
has  in  it  no  element  of  respect  for 
man  as  man,  and  can  rise  no  higher 
than  compassion  for  a  being  whose 
very  existence  is  vanity  and  de- 
lusion, and  whose  highest  destiny 
is  to  pass  away  into  nothingness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  moral 
teaching  of  Buddha  produced  a 
wonderful  reformation  in  the  cor- 
rupt world  of  Brahamanism,  and  a 
direct  appeal,  such  as  his  was,  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  men,  is  al- 
ways an  element  of  regeneration. 
But  Buddhism  is  completely  neg- 
ative. If  one  is  able  to  penetrate 
its  mysticism,  and  get  at  the  heart 
of  its  doctrine,  the  natural  question 
is :  "Why  be  anxious  for  the  moral 
culture  of  a  nature  not  merely 
destined  to  speedy  extinction,  but 
whose  highest  hope  and  aspiration 
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is  to  be  extinguished?  Why  be  at 
pains  in  adorning,  purifying,  and 
ennobling  that  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  and  as  the  result  of  it. 
is  to  cease  to  exist?"  One  great 
authority  has  said :  "The  error  of 
Buddhism  is  not  that  in  it  religion 
contained  a  negative  element,  but 
that  it  stopped  short  there.  In  the 
Christian  conception  of  self-renun- 
ciation, to  live  no  longer  to  our- 
selves is,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter 
into  an  infinite  life  that  is  dearer  to 
us  than  our  own;  it  is  a  death  to 
self  which  rises  to  live  agatn  in  the 
Universal  life  of  love  to  God  and 
charity  to  all  mankind." 

It  may  be  that  in  Buddha's  con- 
ception of  Nirvana,  the  triumph  of 
death  over  all  human  hope  and  pas- 
sion, there  was  some  dim  anticipa- 
tion of  ^'another  and  yet  unspoken 
word  which  it  was  given  only  to 
a  far  oflF  age  to  hear." 


A  comparison  was  never  more 
forcibly  drawn  than  by  Dr.  Flint: 
"Buddha  alone  can  be  set  over 
a,gainst  Christ  as  one  deemed  by  his 
followers  both  God  and  man.  But 
what  a  contrast !  Do  not  these  two 
great  solitary  figures  rise  up  before 
us,  as  if  to  show  how  vast  is  the 
<'istance  between  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  man? 
Christ,  the  God-man,  God  in  infinite 
love  and  condescension  taking 
upon  Him  human  nature  and  be- 
coming a  human  brother.  Buddha 
the  man-god,  with  his  vain,  and  pre 
sumptuous  boast  of  having  raised 
himself  to  Godhead  by  his  own 
power  and  knowledge.  Christ  re- 
vealing the  Father;  Buddha  pro- 
claiming that  there  is  no  Father, 
and  that  all  existence  is  evil  and 
vanity,  setting  forth  only  nothing- 
ness. Christ  bringing  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light." 


(to  be  continued.) 


"Filling  Cells"  in  Eagar  Ward 


By  Dr.  Pearl  Udall, 


Two  years  ago  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  spend  the  summer  in  the 
busy  little  town  of  Eagar,  Arizona. 

The  Bee-Hive  work  had  just  been 
added  to  our  M.  I.  A.  activities,  and 
the  "girls,"  old  (?)  and  young, 
married  and  single,  espoused  the 
cause  with  a  vim  and  joy  that 
turned  the  whole  place  into  a  hum- 
ming, happy  play  ground. 

"Filling  cells"  became  the  busi- 
ness of  the  womankind  of  Eagar. 
The  common  and  irksome  tasks  of 
house-cleaning  and  gardening  and 
the  daily  round  of  regular  office- 
and  house-work,  thanks  to  the  Bee- 
Hive  point  of  view,  were  shorn  of 


that  "monotony  that  kills,"  and  were 
performed  in  a  spirit  df  playful 
competition.  Think  of  the  possible 
fun  in  each  day,  when  mother  and 
daughter,  or  sister  and  sister,  or 
chum  and  chum  were  vieing  each 
with  the  other  in  the  "filling  of 
cells"  that  would  finally  bring  the 
reward  of  the  coveted  seals! 

For  that  summer,  at  least,  it  was 
popular  to  speak  and  act  a  little 
more  kindly,  a  little  less  selfishly 
than  is  usual,  for  is  not  the  doing  of 
one  "daily  good  turn"  quite  sure  to 
lead  to  the  doing  of  more  than  one? 
During  that  summer  it  was  popular 
to  improve  the  mind  by  memorizing 
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gems  of  scripture  and  of  song,  as 
was  made  evident  by  little  remind- 
ers and  copies  pinned  near  dish 
pans  and  ironing  boards  and  office 
desks.  It  was  popular  to  keep  eyes 
and  ears  open  to  the  great  out-of- 
doors  of  which  we  found  we  knew 
so  little,  as  the  following  illustra- 
tion proves :  Scores  of  school  girls 
and  teachers  and  other  supposedly 
educated  people  did  not  know  the 
"Indian  paint  brush"  by  that  name 
when  it  was  adopted  as  Arizona's 
State  flower  in  1915.  and  yet  it 
grows  far  and  near  in  our  inter- 
mountain  country. 

It  became  popular  that  summer  to 
attend  to  the  details  that  make  for 
the  health  and  neatness  of  the  in- 
dividual girl.  The  candy  "fiends" 
ate  less  candy  and  the  rapid  eaters 
ate  less  rapidly;  some  of  the  busi- 
ness girls  walked  several  "forty 
miles  in  any  ten  days."  Some  of 
us  for  the  first  time  in  our  grown- 
up lives  were  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock 
and  up  by  six  for  sixty  consecutive 
days.  Think  of  that  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  whirl!  It  was  like 
drinking  of  the  elixier  of  life  and 
we  were  impressed  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  counsel  given  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  in  the  one  hundred 
twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  eighty- 
eighth  section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  inspiration 
and  the  memory  of  that  first  year 
in  our  Bee-Hive  work.  I  smile  and 
thrill  and  wax  enthusiastic  when  I 
think  or  talk  of  the  things  we  did 
in  Eagar  that  summer.  Everyone 
enlisted  in  the  cause  possessed 
first  and   uppermost  the  spirit  of 


play,  n/ext  to  that  came  a  grim 
determination  to  "fill  cells."  The 
experience  was  a  very  exhilarating 
and  amusing  combination  of  be- 
ginnings and  failures  and  startings- 
over  in  our  efforts  to  be  systematic 
and  self-disciplined.  Under  this 
Froebel-like  spell  mothers  grew 
young  and  care- free,  daughters  be- 
came more  helpful  and  womanly, 
and  beautiful  and  balanced.  The 
men  and  boys  chaffed  us  good 
naturedly  about  "this  cell  filling 
craze,"  but  not  any  of  them  could 
say  they  were  not  fed  and  clothed 
as  well  as  usual. 

In  analyzing  the  success  of  that 
summer's  work  it  strikes  me  that 
the  keynote  was  touched  by  the  of- 
ficers and  bee-keepers  taking  the  at- 
titude that  the  filling  of  cells  was  to 
be  a  sort  of  recreation  for  their 
girls.  So  far  as  I  could  judge  no 
one  had  any  feeling  of  driving  or 
being  driven.  No  one  performed 
any  task  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  daily  routine  of  living.  Indeed 
filling  cells  was  living!  The  Bee- 
Hive  plan  simply  gave  the  flavor  of 
fun  and  the  spice  of  victory  to  all 
the  otherwise  hum-drum  needs  of 
each  -day  and  week. 

My  picture  of  'filling  cells  in 
Eagar",  may  seem  overdrawn  to 
some  of  the  "Journal"  readers.  I 
have  only  this  to  say :  I  have  tried 
to  give  it  to  you  just  as  the  memory 
of  it  lives  in  my  mind.  For  one  I 
thank  the  dear  Father  for  giving 
to  our  M.  I.  A.  girls  a  plan  of  life 
so  joyous  and  practical  as  may  be 
evolved  from  daily  following  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Hive." 
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Of  the  following  desio^ns  furnished  by  Miss  Lucile  M.  Cannon,  Nos. 
1,  2,  6,  7,  and  1 1  are  adapted  from  designs  by  the  Japanese  artist  Moyosku ; 
the  others  are  taken  directly  fnom  various  design  books.  Bee  Hive  Girls 
may  follow  this  plan  even  though  they  have  not  had  special  instruction 
in  design. 

1.  Swarm  symbol,  the  blossom  representing  the  Bee-Keeper  and 
the  buds  .the  members. 

2.  The  three  divisions  of  the  leaf  represent  any  three  attributes  (like 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity)  the  girl  wishes  to  attain  and  carry  down  the 
Stream  of  Life. 

3.  The  Chinese  Lantern  plant — for  the  girl  who  wishes  to  shed  light 
in  dark  places.  [If  colors  are  desired,  make  the  stem  and  veinings  of  a 
grayish  green ;  the  sections,  of  vermilion.] 

4.  A  conventionalized  acorn — symbolic  of  great  things  that  have 
small  beginnings.  Or  it  might  express  the  idea  of  making  provision  for 
the  future. 

5.  An  owl  in  a  tree — representing  Wisdom  and  Vigilance. 

6.  A  Swarm  symbol,  the  swans  representing  the  two  Bee-Keepers 
and  the  flowers,  the  members. 

7.  A  Swarm  symbol,  the  cells  representing  the  seven  fields,  in  which 
may  be  gathered  brightness  and  happiness  through  work. 

8.  Conventionalized  design  of  leaves  and  berries,  suggestive  of  beau- 
tifying Waste  places ;  the  leaves  and  berries  standing  for  what  is  accom- 
plished through  work. 

9-10.  Conventionalized  designs  of  the  Wild  Grape,  which  means 
"Charity" ;  or  it  may  be  said  to  symbolize  Fruitfulness. 

11.  A  bird  on  the  wing — surmounting  difficulties.  Or  it  may  be  a 
messenger  of  truth. 


Use  of  a  Name  and  Symbol. 

"Of  what  use  have  your  name  and  s)mibol  been?"  was  asked  a  Bce- 
Hive  Girl. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  think  of  my  name  every  day,"  she  answered  slowly. 
Then  with  animation,  "But  every  day  I  think  of  the  things  it  stands  for. 
Yes,  several  times  a  day!  And  I  believe  having  a  name  for  these  two 
things  has  helped  to  fix  them  in  my  mind. 

"And  my  symbol— oh!  IVe  used  that  so  much!  In  the  eighth  grade 
last  year,  I  had  to  make  a  design  for  a  book  cover.  I  used  the  tree  part 
of  my  symbol,  and  the  teacher  praised  it ;  and  even  the  supervisor  in  art 
mentioned  it.  This  year,  in  high  school,  I  had  to  make  another  design 
and  I  used  the  flower  part  of  my  symbol ;  and  the  teacher  commended  it." 

Another  girl  answered :     "My  sister  and  I  have  just  been  given  a 
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room  for  our  own.  It  hasn't  much  in  it  yet.  But  Tm  glad,  for  I  want 
to  work  out  my  symbol  in  several  ways,  and  she  does  hers,  too.  And  we 
want  to  manufacture  a  dresser  with  stenciled  draperies,  and  to  do  the 
curtains,  too;  and  to  embroider  some  pillow  covers.  The  walls  are 
calsomined  and  we  want  to  stencil  a  border ;  I  watched  a  house  decorator 
do  it  and  it  won't  be  at  all  hard  after  the  stencil  is  cut." 

Still  another  girl  answered :  "I  want  to  make  a  fillet-crochet  yoke 
and  use  any  symbol  for  the  design.  Tm  making  a  drawing  in  little  squares 
and  then  I  can  sketch  in  the  symbol  and  so  will  know  just  how  many  open 
spaces  to  leave  and  how  many  close  'trebles'  to  make." 

An  older  girl  said:  "I  want  to  make  a  small  wood  block  (I  don't 
know  how  yet,  but  I'm  going  to  learn)  to  mark  all  of  my  books.  You 
know  how  in  a  library  book  the  name  of  the  library  is  cut  in  the  paper, 
always  on  a  certain  page.  Well,  mine  are  going  to  be  wood-blocked  on 
a  certain  page." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  uses.  And  none  of  our  girls  need  hesitate  to 
try  to  use  their  symbols  after  reading  the  following,  which  Mrs.  Charlotte 
V.  Gulick,  founder  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  quotes  from  Gutzon  BorgUim. 
whom  she  characterizes  as  "one  of  the  greatest  living  sculptors:" 

"If  you  put  a  story  on  your  spoon  in  your  own  way,  it  doesn't  matter 
if  it  is  badly  done,  the  fact  that  it  is  individual  makes  it  precious." 


Symbols. 


The  following  are  designs  furnished  by  Miss  Rena  Olsen.  No.  17 
is  worked  out  in  three  different  ways  as  a  su,ggestion  that  any  svmbol 
may  be  adapted  to  different  materials. 

12.  Symbol  of  Sego  Lily,  meaning  Purity ;  suggested  name  Ha-su-he 
(happiness,  sunlight,  health)  ;  colors  suitable  for  symbol — ^white  (purity), 
touch  of  red  (health),  touch  of  yellow  (sunlight  and  happiness). 

13.  Torch  held  erect  typifying  Life,  circle  meaning  Perpetual;  sug- 
gested name  Le-ho-he  (life,  hope,  hereafter)  ;  color  suitable  for  symbol — 
purple  (hope  in  hereafter),  and  white  (heaven). 

14.  Mistletoe  meaning  "I  surmount  difficulties";  suggested  name 
I-di-mi  I,  difficulties,  mistletoe)  ;  color,  two  shades  of  green  (prosperity). 

15.  Red  Clover  meaning  "Industry" ;  suggested  name  Clo-in  (clover, 
industry)  ;  colors — red  (health),  and  green  (summer  and  prosperity). 

16.  Sea-gull,  meaning  Freedom  and  Reward  for  Faith ;  Water,  sym- 
])olizing  Production ;  suggested  name  Re-fa-see  (reward,  faith,  sea  "I  : 
colors — white  (purity  and  heaven),  and  blue  (truth). 

17.  Evergreen,  typifying  Youth  and  Vigor;  suggested  name  Ve-vo 
(vigor,  youth)  ;  color — green  (prosperity  and  freedom),  (a)  Shows  the 
design  worked  out  for  pressed  leather  or  embroidery;  (b)  for  block 
wood-print;  (c)  for  cross  stitch  or  fillet-crochet. 

[The  evergreen  might  also  be  symbolic  of  Constancy.] 
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The  Meaning  of  Marriage,  of  Wifehood, 
and  Motherhood. 

From  a  Latter  day  Saint  Standpoint. 

By  Florence  Barclay. 


[The  aim  of  the  Church  School  is  to 
give  the  Gospel  viewpoint  to  all  sub- 
jects. The  following  paper  is  an  il- 
tration  of  how  the  students  have  been 
led  to  combine  Gospel  teachings  with 
their  study  of  infant  care  and  mater- 
nity nursing  in  a  course  of  Home 
Care  of  the  Sick.] 

Related  and  yet  each  having  a 
particular  meaning  of  its  own  are 
the  conditions  of  marriage,  wife- 
hood, and  motherhood. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  has  worked 
out  a  plan  for  man's  salvation. 
They  who  kept  their  first  estate 
shall  be  added  upon,  and  they  who 
keep  their  second  estate  shall  be  ad- 
ded upon  forever  and  ever.  We  be- 
lieve that  marriage  is  part  of  this 
plan.  Among  the  Latter-day  Saint 
people  is  a  Bible  quotation  that 
has  become  a  sort  of  maxim.  It 
states  that  to  be  perfect  in  the  sight 
of  God  man  is  not  without  the 
woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the 
man.  By  marriage  the  husband  and 
wife  become  joint  owners,  that  is 
they  must  share  everything  to- 
gether. 

All  the  works  of  God  receive  the 
impression  of  eternity.  We  are  told 
in  Ecclesiastes,  the  third  chapter 
and  fourteenth  verse  that  whatso- 
ever God  doeth,  it  shall  be  forever, 
nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any- 
thing tak^  from  it.  So  marriage 
must  be  forever.  We  believe  that 
the  first  marriage  was  not  for  time 
alone,  but  for  all  eternity.  Mar- 
riage is  spoken  of  as  the  "New  and 
Everlasting    Covenant."      In     the 


other  churches  the  members  are 
married  for  time  only,  but  in  our 
Church  the  members  are  married 
not  only  for  this  life,  but  for  the 
life  to  come  also.  The  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  that  we 
should  be  married  by  the  law  for 
time  and  by  the  priesthood  for  all 
eternity. 

To  the  Latter-day  Saint  salva- 
tion is  not  complete  without  mar- 
riage, and  that  in  the  temple.  The 
union  of  man  and  wife  must  be 
sealed  by  the  priesthood  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord.  The  marria^s^e 
ceremony  must  be  performed  by 
someone  who  has  authority  to  act 
in  God's  stead.  We  are  filled  with 
joy  when  we  realize  that  if  our 
marriage  has  been  properly  attend- 
ed to  here  upon  earth,  it  will  be 
binding  in  the  resurrection.  The 
Lord  has  told  us  that  whatsoever 
is  bound  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  the  man  must  get  a 
wife  from  another  clan.  The  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  diflFer  greatly  from 
this.  We  believe,  that  in  order  to 
do  our  very  best  and  to  obey  God's 
commandments  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent a  Latter-day  Saint  should 
marry  a  Latter-day  Saint,  else  life 
may  be  like  a  house  that  is  torn 
asunder  by  opposing  forces.  In  the 
scriptures  we  are  told  that  ancient 
Israel  was  forbidden  to  marry  with 
the  Canaanites,  a  different  people. 

In  the  world  people  may  be  <ii- 
vorced  easily.     It  is  interesting  to 
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note  that  the  Navajos  may  be  di- 
vorced by  mutual  consent  of  each 
party  to  leave  the  other.  Divorces 
are  not  easily  obtained  by  those 
who  are  married  in  the  temple. 
Marriage  performed  in  the  temple 
is  a  sacred  thing  and  it  is  only  in 
rare  and  exceptional  cases  that  it  is 
undone. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  girl  before 
her  marriage  is  often  compared  to 
a  lily.  In  an  environment  of  good 
she  cannot  help  living  a  life  of  pur- 
ity and  innocence.  She  always 
seeks  the  Lord  in  prayer.  There 
comes  a  time  in  her  life  when  she  is 
in  need  of  special  aid.  Before  her 
marriage  she  should  seek  the  Lord 
in  fervent  prayer. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
to  Latter-day  Saint  parents  than  to 
see  two  beautiful  young  people 
ready  to  enter  wedlock  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  as  the  correct  one  by 
our  Heavenly  Father.  Marriage  is 
like  two  streams  emerging  from 
their  courses  uniting  to  form  the 
river. 

To  many  people  of  the  world  the 
day  of  the  marriage  is  a  gala  one. 
It  is  one  of  earthly  enjoyment.  To 
the  chosen  people  of  God  it  is  a 
sacred  day  of  Uiought,  of  inspira- 
tion, of  good  spirit,  and  of  com- 
panionship with  God  and  His 
chosen  servants.  Is  it  not  wonder- 
ful to  think  that  the  joy  that  comes 
to  Latter-day  Saints  upon  this  day, 
providing  they  live  a  faithful  life, 
will  remain  with  them  forever ! 

After  marriage  the  Latter-day 
Saint  girl  has  changed  her  name 
from  that  of  girl  to  wife.  By  this 
name  she  must  endeavor  to  gain 
ijrcater  heights. 

The  wife  in  connection  with  her 
husband  holds  the  priesthood.  She 
shares  with  him  the  blessings, 
rights,  privileges,  and  promises  of 
exaltation  that  are  given  under  the 
priesthood. 


The  first  position  in  the  home, 
that  of  being  home-maker  and  care- 
taker belongs  to  the  wife.  As  home- 
maker  she  should  make  the  home 
a  fit  and  comfortable  dwelling  place. 
Cleanliness  in  everything  should  be 
her  watchword.  Everything  should 
be  in  order  and  have  a  place.  The 
meals  should  be  appetizing  and 
should  be  served  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner and  on  time. 

The  wife  is  a  helpmate  to  her 
husband.  In  Matthew,  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  and  fifth  verse  it 
says  that  a  man  shall  leave  his  fath- 
er and  mother  and  shall  cleave  unto 
his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be 
one  flesh. 

The  true  Latter-day  Saint  wife 
makes  life  a  joy  for  her  husband. 
She  does  this  by  being  loyal  in 
adapting  herself  to  her  surround- 
ings, and  interesting  herself  in  those 
things  that  interest  her  husband. 
She  cannot  come  up  to  his  glory  if 
she  is  not  his  equal  in  ever)rthing 
that  is  noble  and  good. 

She  should  see  that  there  is  per- 
fect harmony  in  the  home.  In  the 
absence  of  her  husband  she  it  is 
who  should  remember  the  prayers. 
Perhaps  you  have  entered  a  home 
of  sunshine  and  noticed  the  hus- 
band and  wife  in  the  true  light  of 
unity,  insomuch  that  a  lasting  im- 
pression of  that  home  and  its  har- 
mony will  remain  with  you  forever. 

During  wifehood  the  woman  pre- 
pares herself  for  a  greater  work. 
That  greater  work  is  the  sacred  one 
of  "Motherhood." 

You  will  remember  that  the  com- 
mandments given  to  Adam  and 
Eve  were  that  they  should  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth.  We  believe 
that  in  heaven  there  were  and  are 
many  spirits  ready  to  come  down 
here  on  earth  and  take  bodies.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  had  to  prepare  a 
way  to  receive  those  spirits.  He 
gave  this  great  work  to  mothers.  It 
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is  wise  for  all  women  to  prepare  Saint  mother  is  already  comfort- 

and  care  for  their  bodies  in  order  ed    because     she     understands    if 

that  they  may  receive  these  spirits,  things  have  been  done  properly  that 

The  mother  cultivates  great  love  there  will  be  a  union  or  reuniting 
for  her  children.  The  true  mother  of  families  on  the  other  side.  In 
wants  to  rear  her  children  to  love  other  churches  the  mother  believes 
God  and  to  keep  His  command-  her  child  lost  forever.  Some  Relief 
ments.  The  greatest  reward  that  Society  teachers  w«re  visiting  a 
comes  to  a  mother  is  to  see  her  certain  lady,  who  did  not  belong  to 
children  grow  up  to  be  honorable  our  Church,  and  who  had  recently 
men  and  women,  and  to  see  that  had  a  little  boy  dragged  to  death  by 
they  appreciate  their  mother.  In  a  horse.  These  teachers  were  try- 
the  picture  where  Christ  is  leaving  \ng  to  comfort  her  by  the  idea  of 
His  mother  you  can't  help  but  no-  the  hereafter.  Her  only  answer 
tice  the  look  of  loving  solicitute  that  was,  "My  child  is  like  an  animal. 
He  gives  her.  We  all  know  when  it  dies  that  is  the  end  of  it." 
the  memorable  words  of  Abraham  Blessed  are  we  because  we  know 
Lincoln,  "All  that  I  am  and  hope  that  earth-life  is  not  the  end. 
to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother."  So  we  see  that  marriage,  wife- 
Motherhood  should  be  sacred,  and  hood,  and  motherhood  are  closely 
woman  should  esteem  it  a  great  joy  related.  Motherhood  stands  out  as 
to  be  called  mother.  the   greatest   and    most   important 

When  a  child  dies  the  Latter-day  event  in  the  life  of  a  woman. 

Bee-Hive  Girls'  Department. 
Hail  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Dear  Old  Glory. 

BY   MARELLA   GROWTH ER,  OF  LOGAN,   UTAH. 

All  the  busy  bees  are  ready  to  help  the  U.  S.  A., 

Hail!  the  stars  and  stripes  of  dear  old  Glory. 
The  bees  will  do  their  work  while  the  soldiers  arc  away. 

Hail  the  stars  and  stripes  of  dear  old  Glory. 

CHORUS : 

Rise  to  the  call,  serve  your  country,  your  God, 
Each  man  must  be  loyal  on  American  sod; 
We're  true  to  the  colors,  come  join  in  the  ranks, 
Hail  the  stars  and  stripes  of  dear  old  Glory. 

Oh!  the  bees  will  till  the  land,  and  will  do  their  duties  well. 

Hail  the  stars  and  stripes  of  dear  old  Glory. 
We  will  care  for  all  the  needy,  for  those  who  fight  and  fall, 

Hail  the  stars  and  stripes  of  dear  old  Glory. 

We  can  take  care  of  men's  business,  and  keep  our  homes  up  too, 

Hail  the  stars  and  stripes  of  dear  old  Glory. 
We  will  work  and  love  and  pray,  serving  God  in  all  we  do, 

Hail  the  stars  and  stripes  of  dear  old  Glory. 

Hear  the  call  of  our  free  country,  to  men  and  women  true, 

Hail  the  stars  and  stripes  of  dear  old  Glory. 
We  are  ready  for  our  work,  serve  the  red,  the  white,  and  blue,. . 

Hail  the  stars  and  stripes  of  dear  old  Glory. 

To  be  sung  to  tune  of  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  (page  1Q4,  Vol.  X,  Ideal 
Home  Music  Library.) 
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Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 
Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box 


"Nellie." — There  ar«  many  solutions 
and  lotions  recommended  to  remove 
freckles,  the  following  being  among 
the  best:  Grate  fresh  horseradish 
\ery  fine,  cover  with  fresh  butter- 
milk, and  let  stand  over  night.  Strain 
through  cheese  clotn.  and  wash  the 
face  twice  daily  watn  the  resulting 
liquor.  Or,  squeeze  tfve  juice  of  half 
a  lemon  into  half  a  cup  of  water,  and 
use  as  a  face  wash.  Or,  wash  the  face 
three  times  daily  with  a  mixture  of 
milk  and  bran.  Do  not  allow  your 
face  to  get  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Acids  should  not  be  used  too  fre- 
quently, as  they  have  a  tendency  to 
impair  the  work  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin. 

2  A  person's  nose  usually  con- 
forms to  the  contour  and  shape  of  the 
face,  and  is  the  right  nose  in  the  right 
place.  You  cannot  change  it,  so  try 
not  to  be  conscious  of  the  size,  but 
rather  let  your  manner  and  disposition 
be  so  charming  and  sunny,  that  peo- 
ple will  admire  you  in  spijte  of  it. 

What  does  a  girl  say  to  her  partner 
when  she  has  just  finished  a  dance, 
and  a  second  boy  comes  for  the  next 
dance  ? — Maxine. 

Her  partner  should  thank  her  for  the 
dance  just  finished,  and  she  merely 
•nods  and  smiles  an  acknowledgement. 
Or.  she  may  remark:  "The  pleasure 
was  mutual." 

Why  is  President  Wilson  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Xavy? — Novice. 

The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  the  president  the  power 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  Army 
and  Xavy,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
with  the  advice  ot  fiis  cabinet  and 
staflF  in  times  of  war  and  peace.  In 
emergencies  he  must  have  supreme 
executive  authority. 

Where  can  I  obtain  a  small  book  on 
the  purchasing  and  value  of  foods? — 
Vot'ng  Wife. 

At  water  and  Bryant's  "The  Chem- 
ical   Composition  of   American    Food 


Materials,"  issued  as  bulletin  28,  by 
the  United  States  department  of  agri- 
culture, and  can  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing ten  cents  in  coin,  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  You  might  also  ask  for  a  list 
of  the  farmers'  bulletins.  You  could 
then  apply  for  free  copies  of  foods 
you  are  most  interested  in. 

"Mercy," — The  condition  of  your 
scalp  calls  for  treatment'  from  a 
specialist.  There  I  suggest  you 
consult  one  of  your  best  physicians, 
or  a  hair  specialist,  if  there  be  one 
in  your  town. 

"Betty." — For  the  freckles  on  your 
hands  and  arms,  spread  fresh  butter- 
milk over  them  after  the  manner  of  a 
plaster,  and  let  remain  on  for  several 
hours.  Rinse  with  warm  water  and 
carefully  dry,  then  dust  with  talcum 
powder.  Or,  dissolve  some  salt  in 
lemon  juice,  and  use  on  the  hands  at 
night  before  retiring.  Let  dry  on. 
The  juice  of  the  tomato  is  also  good. 
The  chappy  condition  often  comes 
from  the  use  of  too  much  soap  and 
carelessness  in  drying  the  hands  after 
each  bath.  Apply  a  little  cocoa  but- 
ter or  cold  cream  after  washing.  An 
excellent  lotion  for  your  trouble  is 
made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  glycer- 
ine, benzoin,  and  alcohol  or  rose 
water.  Keep  the  hands  and  arms 
covered  when  out-of-doors. 

"Brownie." — Bathe  the  arm  pits 
several  times  a  day  with  water  to 
which  has  been  added  a  teaspoonful 
of  ammonia  and  the  same  quantity  of 
salt  to  a  quart  of  water.  After  which 
dust  with  a  good  talcum,  or  equal 
parts  of  French  chalk  and  powdered 
alum.    Avoid  constipation. 

"Bride-to-be." — If  the  stuttering  is 
a  habit,  you  can  overcome  it  by  per- 
sistent effort  and  practice.  Think  be- 
fore yon  speak.  Enunciate  slowly  and 
distinctly.  Practice  composure  and 
self-possession.  Avoid  excitement. 
If  your  trouble  is  a  defect,  consult  a 
reputable  physician. 
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Nutritious  Foods  at  Moderate  Cost. 

By  a  City  Housewife. 


Dinner  Menus  for  One  Week. 

(Served  two  children,  two  adults.) 

Sunday. 

'Meat  Loaf 
Creamed   Peas  Shrimp   Salad 

Bananas  and  Cream  Orange  Cake 

Monday. 

Bean  Soup 

Creamed  Shrimps  on  Toast 

Brown   Bread         Honey         Cake 

Tuesday. 

Scalloped  Beaf  Loaf  (from  Sunday) 

Baked  Potates  Lettuce  Salad 

Pie  plant  Cobbler  Cream 

Wednesday. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese 

Buttered  Parsnips 

Custard  Pie 

Thursday. 

Hamburg  Steak  Frizzled 
Scalloped  Potatoes 
Bottled  Dewberries 

Friday. 

Invited  out 

Saturday. 

(One  Guest) 

Rolled  Roast  of  Beef 

Potatoes  Baked  with  Meat 

Creamed  Carrots 

Stewed  Pieplant  Cake 

Pood  Purchased  for  One  Week, 

Powdered  sugar,  50  cents;  Honey, 
25  cents;  Lettuce,  15  cents;  Cheese. 
15  cents:  Pieplant,  25  cents;  Beef,  15 
cents;  Carrots,  10  cents;  Cress,  5 
cents;.  Roast,  60.  cents:  Milk,  $1.70; 
Cream,  15  cents:  Eggs,  35  cents;  But- 
ter,  90   cents;    Celery   salt,    15   cents; 


Onion    salt,    10    cents;    Oranges,    30 
ctnts;  Prunes,  25  cents. 
Total  for  week,  $7.10. 

Dinner  Menus  for  One  Week. 

Sunday, 

Cold  Roast  Beef 
Warmed  Potatoes  and  Gravy 
Watercress  and  Dutch  Cheese  Salad 
Sliced  Pineapple  Cake 

Monday. 

Creamed  Tuna  Fish  on  Toast 

Egg  and  Lettuce  Salad 

Stewed  Prunes 

Tuesday. 

Beef  stew  with  Vegetables 
Whipped  Cream  Cake 

Wednesday. 

Steamed   Halibut  Egg   Sauce 

French  Fried  PoUtoes 
Bottled   Apricots  Cake 

Thursday  (4  guests). 

Potatoes  on  the  Half  Shell 

Baked  Finnan  Haddie 

Creamed  Asparagus        Hot  Rolls 

Grape  Bavarian  Cream 

Chocolate  Cake 

Friday. 

Cream  of  Pea  Soup 

Parsnip    Fritters       Canned    Corn 

Date    Pudding  Caramel    Sauce 


SahArday. 

Lamb  Chops 
Pi  ananas  and  Cream 


Turkish    Rice 


Pood  Purchased  for  One  Week. 

Lettuce,  15  cents;  Asparagus,  30 
cents;  Finnan  Haddie,  55  cents;  Hali- 
but, 20  cents:  Parsnips,  5  cents;  Dates, 
15  cents; ^ Flank  Fat,  25  cents;  Chops, 
20  cents:'  Bananas,  15  cents;  Cream. 
.30  cents;  Milk,  $1.60;  Butter  (2  lbs.), 
QH  cents:  Eggs,  50  cents.  Total  Cor 
week,  $5.30. 
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Dinner  Menus  for  One  Week. 

Sunday. 

Salmon  Loaf  Saratoga  Chips 

Spring  Salad  Nut  Bread 

Rice  and  Apricot  Dessert 
Whipped  Cream 

Monday. 

Beef  Birds  Boiled  Rice  Brown  Gravy 

Thickened  Raspberries 

Whipped  Cream 

Tuesday. 

Creamed  Codfish  on  Toast 
Corn  Fritters 
Orange   Marmalade  Cookies 

Wednesday. 

Baked  Beans         Creamed  Asparagus 
Lemon  Pie 

Thursday. 

Spaghetti  with  Onion  and  Tomato 
Baked   Potatoes  Prune  Pie 

Friday. 

Ycal    Cutlets    Breaded 

Bottled  Tomatoes 
Bottled  Peaches 

Sahtrday. 

Pot  Roast  with  Vegetables 

Baked  Potatoes 
Peach  Cobbler  Cream 

Food  Purchased  for  One  Week. 

Potatoes,  1  peck,  75  cents;  Radishes, 
10  cents;  Green  onions,  10  cents;  Nuts, 
25  cents;  Round  Steak,  25  cents; 
Bacon,  15  cents;  Butter,  50  cents; 
Salt  pork,  5  cents;  Asparagus,  15 
cents;  Lemons,  15  cents;  Cutlets,  30 
cents;  Cream,  15  cents;  Milk,  50  cents: 
Eggs.  -50  cents;  Condensed  milk,  (1 
dozen),  $1.35;  Codfish  (salt  2  lbs.).  35 
cents.    Total  for  week,  $6.60. 

Dinner  Menus  for  One  Week. 

(Notice  that  no  meat  is  served  until 
Friday) 

Sunday. 

Creamed  Lima  6ean»  Fruit  Salad 

Saratoga  Chips  Raisin  Bread 

Whipped  Cream  Cake 


Monday. 

Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup 

Creamed  Onions      Bottled  Tomatoes 

Apple  Sauce  Cobbler 

Tuesday  (2  guests) 

Puffy  Omelet 

Asparagus  with  Drawn  Butter  Sauce 
Dutch  Cheese  Lettuce  Salad 

Strawberry  Bavariah  Cream     Cookies 

Wednesday. 

Cheese  Souffle  Creamed  Carrots 

Cornmeal  Muffins 

Rice  Pudding  with  Raisins 

Thursday. 

Rice  Tomato  and  Onion 

Scalloped  potatoes 

Grape  Fruit 

Friday  (5  guests). 

Rolled  Roast  of  Beef 

Yorkshire  Pudding 

Potatoes  Baked  with  Meat  Gravy 

Hot  Rolls 

Strawberry  Short  Cake 

Whipped  Cream 

Saturday. 

Noodle  Soup 

Macaroni    Croquettes    with    Cheese 

Sauce 

Jam  Raisin  Bread 

Food  Purchased  for  One  Week. 

Asparagus,  30  cents;  Lettuce,  10 
cents.  Cheese,  15  cents;  Seedless 
raisins,  35  cents;  Roast,  $1.00:  Grape- 
fruit, 8  cents;  Strawberries,  45  cents; 
Cream,  30  cents;  Milk,  $1.50;  Butter 
(2  lbs.),  $1.00;  Eggs,  40  cents.  Total 
for  week,  $5.63.  % 

Total  for  four  weeks,  .$24.63. 

Food  purchased  durinj?  April, 
money  from  staple  fund.  Flour  (100 
lbs.),  $5.66;  Sugar  (100  lbs).  $0.35. 

RECIPES  (No  Meat). 

Cauliflower  with  Cheese. 
1   cauliflower. 
3  Tb.  butter  or  drippings. 
3  Tb.   flour. 
Wi  C.  milk. 
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V2  T.  salt. 

Dash  red  pepper  or  mustard. 

1  C.  grated  cheese. 

Cook  cauliflower  whole  in  boiliiig 
salted  water  until  tender.  Separate 
into  flowerets  and  place  them  down- 
ward in  a  pudding  dish  or  casserole. 
Make  white  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  and 
milk.  Season,  stir  in  cheese,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  the  cauliflower.  Cover 
the  top  with  crumbs  and  a  few  bits 
of  butter;  brown  in  oven. 

Stuffed  Summer  Squash. 

Peel,  wash,  and  boil  until  tender 
three  summer  squashes.  Have  ready 
a  small  squash  steamed  until  tender. 
With  a  small  biscuit  cutter,  score  scal- 
lops near  the  top  of  the  squash,  to  re- 
move a  piece  from  the  top.  Through 
this  opening  take  out  the  seeds,  to 
leave  a  perfect  shell.  Mash  the  boiled 
squash  and  add  a  beaten  ^^%  mixed 
with  V2  C.  scalded  milk,  1  T.  salt,  dash 
of  pepper,  mix  thoroughly  and  turn 
into  a  casserole.  Sprinkle  with  but-  . 
tered  crumbs  and  brown  about  twenty 
mihutes. 

Baked  Eggs. 

Butter  a  casserole  dish.  Break  as 
many  eggs  as  there  are  people  to  be 
served  one  by  one  in  a  saucer.  Slip 
each  into  the  baking  dish  without 
breaking  the  yolks.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  spread  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  until  of  the  desired 
hardnes.s  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Egg  Croquettes. 

4  hard  cooked  eggs. 

1  C.  thick  white  sauce. 

Salt,  pepper,  dash  mustard. 

Place  eggs  in  boiling  water  and  set 
them  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for 
twenty  minutes.  Remove  eggs  from 
shells  and  cut  fine.  Add  sauce  and 
seasonings  and  shape  for  croquettes. 
Roll  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs,  and 
fry  in  deep  fat. 

Kffg  and  Lettuce  Salad. 

4  hard  cooked  eggs. 

1  head  lettuce. 

Chop  hard  boiled  eggs  very  fine: 
add  same  quantity  of  finely  shredded 
lettuce,  mix  with  cream  dressing,  and 
serve  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 


Water  Cress  and  Dutch  Cheese  Salad. 

1  C.  creamy  Dutch  cheese. 

Water  cress. 

Clean  water  cress  well,  shred  1  C. 
Add  an  equal  quantity  of  Dutch 
cheese.  Serve  with  or  without  lettuce 
with  a  spoonful  of  cream  dressing  on 
top. 

Rice.  Tomato,  and  Onion. 

1  C.  cooked  rice. 

3  onions. 

1  C.  cooked  tomatoes. 

Salt,    pepper. 

Vi  T.  Worcestershire  sauce. 

3  Tb.  beef  drippings. 

Shred  onions  and  fry  until  light 
brown  in  drippings,  add  tomato, 
cooked  rice,  and  seasonings.  Stir 
i.ntil  bubbling.  Place  in  baking  dish 
and  bake  in  oven  half  an  hour. 

Frozen  Rice  Pudding. 

Vi  C.  rice. 

1  qt.  milk. 

1  C.  sugar. 

Speck  salt. 

V2  Tb.  vanilla. 

Cook  rice  with  milk  in  double  boiler 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Add  remaining 
ingredients,  cool,  and  freeze.  When 
half  frozen  add  1  C.  of  cream  which 
has  been  whipped  stiflF  with  54  C. 
sugar.  Two  beaten  egg  yolks  may  be 
added  to  the  rice  when  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  if  the  cream  is  not  avail- 
able. 

Fresh  Fruit  Ice. 

Fill  Sherbet  Glasses  half  full  with 
vanilla  ice-bream.  Crush  Strawber- 
ries and  sweeten  to  taste  with  boiled 
sugar  syrup.  Pour  the  fruit  over  the 
ice-cream  nearly  .filling  the  glass. 

Cocoanut  Sponge. 

1  pt.  milk. 

^/±   C.  corn  starch. 

^4  C.  sugar. 

3  eggs. 

1  C.  shredded  cocoanut. 
Scald  milk  and  thicken  with  corn- 
starch: add  sugar  and  a  speck  of  salt. 
Cook  fifteen  minutes;  when  slightly 
cool  beat  in  the  stiflF  whites  of  eggs 
and  cocoanut  and  turn  into  mold. 
Serve  cold  with  soft  custard  made 
with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  54  C.  sugar, 
and  I  pt.  milk. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


THE  JUNE   CONFERENCE. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations  of  the 
Church  will  be  heW  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  June 
8,  9,  10.  There  will  also  be,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  7,  a  Boy 
Scout  and  Bee-Hive  Girls'  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Deseret  Gymnasium.  The 
program,  as  far  as  completed,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thursday  Evening,  June  7. 

Boy  Scout  and  Bee-Hive  Girls' 
Demonstration,  Deseret  Gymnasium. 

Friday,  June  8. 

10  a.  m. 

Joint  Offioers'  Meeting,  Assembly 
Hall. 

Opening  Exercises: 

Greeting Presiding  Officer 

Fall  Conventions Edith  R.  Lovesy 

^Tiecial  Activities.  .Oscar  A.  Kirkham 

How  to  Read Thomas  Hull 

Cictting    Results. .  .Edward    H.    Hale, 

Cassia  Stake,  May  Green,  Granite 

Stake. 
Class  Work Mary  E.  Connelly 


2  p.  m. 
.Separate    meetings   of   Boy    Scouts 
and    Bee-Hive    Girls,    Bishop's    Build- 
ing and  Assembly  Hall,  respectively. 

4  p.  m. 

Preliminary      Try-outs      in      public 
Speaking,  Assembly  Hall. 

8  p.  m. 

Reception  to  Stake  Officers. 

Saturday,  June  9. 

10  a.  m. 

Separate    Y.   L.   M.   I.   A.    Officers' 
Meeting,  Assembly  llall. 
r)pening  Exercises. 
.\ddress.  .President  Martha  H,  Tingey 
Roll  Call  and  Annual  Reports. 
Guide  Work,  1917,  1918 

T.ucy  W.  Smith 

Demonstration — Selections  from  Y.  L. 

M.  I.  A.  Song  Book. 
Addresses    

Stake   Officers   and   Mission    Rep- 

resentativcs 

2:30  p.  m. 

Joint   Officers'    meeting.    Assembly 
Hall. 
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Opening  Exercises. 

Advanced  Senior  Work — Ethics  of 

the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Brimhall 

Dress  and  Dancing  

Rachel  Grant  Taylor 

The  Teacher,  a  Spiritual  Inspiration 

Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe 

Discussion. 

7:30  p.  m. 

Final  Contests,  Assembly  Hall. 

Grand  finals  in  public  speaking. . 

Cantata. — Under  direction  of  Walter 
A.  Wallace. 

Play. — Under  direction  of  Maud 
May  Babcock. 

Presentation  of  medal  to  winner  in 
public  speaking  contest. 

Presentation  of  pennant  to  stake 
winning  in  stake  pennant  contest. 

Sunday,  June  10. 

8:30  a.  m. 

Testimony  Meeting,  Assembly  Hall. 

10:30  a.  m. 

Separate  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  OflFicers* 
Meeting,  Assembly  Hall. 

Opening  Exercises. 

Open  Discussion  of  M.  I.  A.  Prob- 
lems. 

The  Needs  of  the  Hour. — General 
Board  Members. 

2  p.  m. 
General  Session,  Tabernacle. 

7  p.  m. 
General  Session,  Tabernacle. 

FROM  THE  MISSIONS. 

Denver  Branch,  Western  States  Mission, 

We  are  pleased  to  report  excellent 
work  done  in  the  M.  I.  A.  of  our  Mis- 
sion branch,  at  Denver.  Under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Mission  Pres- 
ident, John  W.  Herrick,  who  has  pre- 
sided over  the  Young  Men,  and  Marie 
Pitschke,  president  of  the  Young 
Ladies,  the  organization  has  been 
thoroughly  alive  and  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  as  outlined  for  the 
stakes  and  wards.  Since  January  1, 
special  activities  have  been  followed 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  stake  pen- 
nant contest.  There  being  no  ward 
to  compete  with,  the  reports  have  been 
sent  to  the  General  Secretary.    Points 


have  been  scored  as  follows:  Reading 
course,  111;  prepared  public  speak- 
ing, 15;  extemporaneous  speaking,  12; 
declamation,  28;  debate,  15;  boys* 
chorus,  10;  girls'  chorus,  10;  male 
quartet,  9;  ladies*  quartet,  5;  mixed 
double  quartet,  9;  duets,  21;  trios,  5: 
instrumental  groups,  10.  There  are 
enrolled  36  Young  Ladies,  27  Young 
Men. 

We  quote  extracts  from  correspond- 
ence received  during  the  season: 

"The  lessons  outlined  this  year  arc 
an  inspiration  to  everyone  that  at- 
tends the  classes,  and  they  are  teach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  a  great  extent  out 
h-ere  in  the  mission. 

"On  our  last  open  night  we  gave  a 
pound  party  in  order  to  raise  funds 
for  our  associations.  There  were  sixty 
or  seventy  present  and  we  cleared  a 
fund  of  $21.91  besides  serving  refresh- 
ments free  of  charge. 

"We  have  a  number  of  girls  be- 
longing to  our  Mutual  who  are  not 
members  of  our  faith  and  they  seem 
to  be  very  interested  in  the  Bee-Hive 
work.  We  have  not  taken  this  up  as 
yet:  if  you  have  any  instructions  we 
shall  appreciate  receiving  them." 

Tokyo  Branch,  Japanese  Mission. 

Our  readers,  we  feel  sure,  will  enjoy 
this      interesting      account      of     the 


TOYO  OKUBO. 
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M.  1.  A.  work  in  Tokyo,  received  some 
time  ago  from  President  Joseph  H. 
Stimpson. 

"It  might  be  interesting  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  "Journal"  to  know 
what  is  being  done  in  Mutual  Im- 
provement work  in  Japan.  Condi- 
tions are  so  different  here  that  meth- 
ods of  procedure  and  courses  of  study 
must  also  be  different  from  those  used 
at  home.  The  work  here  is  given 
over  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
native  Saints  and  they  are  showing 
themselves  equal  to  the  task. 

"The  Tokyo  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  is  now  in  its  seventh  suc- 
cessful year.  The  officers  consist  of 
a  president  and  two  counselors  and  a 
secretary.  The  president  is  Brother 
Otofumi  Horikiri  and  the  counselors 
are  Brother  Tomigoro  Takagi  and 
Sister  Ei  Nachie.  These  are  some  of 
our  most  energetic  Saints  and  their 
eflForts  this  year  have  brought  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  attend- 
ance and  work  in  general.  The  secre- 
tary is  Miss  Toyo  Okubo,  one  of  our 
investigators. 

"The  method  of  procedure,  after  the 
opening  song,  prayer,  and  singing 
again,  is  as  follows:  One-half  hour  is 
spent  in  an  investigation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  text  book  now  being  used  is 
'Articles  of  Faith'  by  Brother  Tal- 
mage,  which  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese.    Some  one  mem- 


ber of  the  class  takes  cnarge  each 
week  and  the  others  discuss  and  ex- 
plain the  paragraphs  as  they  are  read. 
In  this  way  all  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  and  get  the  develop- 
ment therefrom.  After  this  half  hour 
is  spent  in  profitable  consideration  of 
the  Gospel  truths,  some  member  then 
gives  a  talk  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Usually  there  is  time  for 
two,  and,  if  the  talks  are  short,  three 
such  speeches.  The  subjects  are  not 
limited  to  religion  alone  but  as  our 
membership  is  made  up  of  people 
from  so  many  walks  of  life  usually 
some  topic  with  which  they  are  well 
acquainted  and  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all,  is  used  as  a  subject  and 
developed  in  a  way  that  is  beneficial 
to  all  present.  The  meetings  this  year 
have  been  marked  with  some  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  talks.  The 
members  are  not  all  members  of  the 
Church  but  as  a  rule  only  investiga- 
tors. Among  these  are  students  of 
technical  schools,  lawyers,  newspaper 
reporters,  and  other  vocations  so  that 
their  varied  experiences  are  educa- 
tional to  all. 

"In  an  average  year  about  25  ses- 
sions are  held  between  October  and 
June.  The  average  attendance  for 
three  years  before  last  was  12.  Last 
year,  however,  33  sessions  were  held 
and  the  average  attendance  was  15. 
This    year  a  still    better    record    has 
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been  established  m  that  no  meetings 
have  been  missed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  We  have  already  held 
19  meetings  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  24.  This  is  due  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  officers.  Ther€  arc 
not  separate  departments  for  young 
ladies  and  young  men  yet,  but  all 
study  together.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact  the  good  attendance  and  the  in- 
ter<.*st  shown  is  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction and  it  shows  that  the  work 
(if  the  Lord  is  spreading. 

"Our  hopes  are  tfiat  we  will  be  able 
to  go  on  and  improve  the  work  here 
and  reach  the  high  standards  that  are 
now  held  in  the  Mutual  Improvement 
work  in  Zion.  Other  associations  will 
be  or  have  been  organiz^ed  in  other 
parts  of  Japan  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  work  i-n  harmony  with  the  plans 
of  the  General  Boards  as  soo-n  as  pos- 
sible. Our  efforts  and  hopes  are  for 
the  final  success  of  the  work  and  the 
triumph  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the 
earth." 

"The  Gospel  of  Doing" 

A  letter  received  recently  from 
F'resident  Margaret  J.  Overson,  of  St. 


Johns    Stake,    contains    the    following 
extract: 

"I  am  sending  a  little  picture  of  one 
of  our  Junior  girls  who  is  a  cripple. 
It  is  taken  with  her  mother  and  sister. 


and  shows  the  fine  chair  our  Junior 
girls  purchased  by  getting  up  enter- 
tainments. The  mother  is  Sister 
Johnson,  one  of  the  Mexican  Saints, 
and  a  widow,  and  the  girl,  Edna,  has 
no  use  of  her  legs.  The  girls  have 
been  bringing  her  to  Mutual.  She  is 
very  bright  and  sweet  and  enjoys  at- 
tending meetings.  The  cost  of  the 
chair  was  $85,  all  raised  and  paid  for 
by  the  girls  of  this  ward  (St.  Johns) 
during  the  year." 

BEE-HIVE  WORK. 

VOCABULARY    OF    FIX^WERS. 

Abuse  not — Crocus. 

Activity — Thyme. 

Adoration — Dwarf  Sunflower. 

Advice — Rhubarb. 

Aflfecticn — Pear,  Sorrel,  Mossy  Saxi- 
frage, French  Honeysuckle. 

After-thought — Michaelmas  Daisy, 
Starwort,  China  Aster. 

Always  cheerful — Coreopsis  (Black 
Eyed  Susan). 

Always  delightful — Cineraria. 

Always  lovel  y — Indian  Pink 
(double). 

Amiability — Jasmine. 

Assiduous  to  pleace — Sprig  of  ivy, 
with  tendrils. 

Beauty,  Divine — American  Cowslip. 

Beauty,  Lasting — Stock. 

Beauty,  Mental — Clematis. 

Beneficience — Marshmallow. 

Benelovence — Potato. 

Beware — Oleander,  Rosebay. 

Blushes — Marjoran. 

Charity — Turnip. 

Cheerfulness — Saffron  Crocus. 

Cheerfulness  under  adversity- 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum. 

Chivalry — Monkshood. 

Cleanliness — Hyssop. 

Comfort — Pear  Tree. 

Comforting — Scarlet  Geranium. 

Compassion — Allspice. 

Confidence — Hypatica,  Lilac,  Poly- 
anthus,  Liverwort. 

(Confidence  in  Heaven — Flowering 
Reed. 

Consolation — Red  Poppy. 

Constancy — Bluebell. 

Contentment — Hoyabella. 

Courage — Black  Poplar,  Thyme. 

Cure — Balm  of  Gilead. 

Cure  for  heartache — Swallow-wort. 

Danger — Rhododendron.  Roselay. 

Death  preferable  to  loss  of  inno- 
cence— White  Rose. 

Declaration  of  love — Red  Tulip. 

Despair  not,  God  is  everywhere- 
White  Julienne. 
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1  )evotion — Heliotrope. 

Distinction — Cardinal  Flower. 

Docility — Rush. 

Durability — Dogwood. 

Enchantment — Holly  herb  Vervain. 

Energy — Red  Salvia,  Camomile. 

Excellence — Camellia  Japonica. 

Expectation — Anemone,  Zephyr 

Flower. 

Faithfulness — Blue  Violet,  Helio- 
trope. 

Fame  speaks  him  great  and  good— r 
Apple  Blossom. 

Family  union — Pink  Verbena. 

Fascination — Fern. 

Felicity — Sweet  Sultan. 

Filial  love — Virgin's-bower. 

Fidelity — Veronica,  Ivy,  Plum  Tree, 
Wallflower,  Lemon  Blossoms. 

Fire — Fleur-de-Lys,    Iris. 

Foresight — Holly. 

Forgetmenot — Forget-me-not. 

Frankness — Osier. 

Fraternal  love — Woodbine. 

Fraternal  sympathy — Syringa. 

Freedom — ^Water  Willow. 

Friendship — Acacia,  Ivy,  Blue  Peri- 
winkle, Oak-leaved  Geranium,  Arbor 
Vitae. 

Frugality — Chicory,  Endive. 

Gayety — Butterfly  Orchis,  Yello>Y 
Lily. 

Gallantry — Sweet  William. 

Generosity— Orange  Tree. 

Gladness — Myrrh. 

Glory — Laurel. 

Goodness — Mercury. 

Good-nature — White  Mullein. 

Grandeur — Ash  Tree. 

Gratitude — Small  White  Bellflower. 

Health — Iceland  Moss. 

Hidden  worth — Coriander. 

Holy  wishes — Plumbago. 

Hope — Flowering  Almond,  Haw- 
thorn, Snowdrop,  Spruce  Pine,  Wild 
Daisy. 

Hospitality— Oak  Tree. 

Humility  —  Broom,  Field  Lilac, 
Smaller  Bindweed. 

I  change  but  in  death — Bay  Leaf. 

I  live  for  thee — Cedar  Leaf. 

I  love — Red  Chrysanthemum. 

!  surmount  difficulties — Mistletoe. 

I  watch  over  you — Mountain  Ash. 

I  wound  to  heal — Eglantine,  Sweet- 
brier. 

Immortality — Globe  Amaranth. 

Incorruptible — Cedar  of   Lebanon. 

Independence — Thistle,  Wild  Plum 
Tree,  White  Oak. 

Industry— Red  Clover,  Flax. 

Ingenuiousness — White  Pink. 

Ingenuity — Penciled    Geranium. 


Innocence — Daisy. 

I  nspiration — Angelica. 

Intellect — Walnut. 

Joy — Wood  Sorrel,  Celandine. 

Justice — Rudbeckia,  Coltsfoot,  Sweet 
scented  Tussilage. 

Keep  your  promise — Petunia. 

Kindness — Scarlet   Geranium. 

Liberty — Live  Oak,  Nasturtium. 

Life — Lucerne. 

Light-heartedness — Shamrock  . 

Love — Myrtle,  Rose,  Furze. 

Mildness — Mallow. 

Modesty-^Violet. 

Modesty  and  Purity — White  Lily. 

Music — Bundles  of  Reed  with  their 
Panicles. 

Neatness — Broom. 

No — Snapdragon. 

Old  Age— Tree  of  Life. 

Patience — Ox-eye. 

Patriotism — American  Elm,  Nas- 
turtium. 

Peace — Olive. 

Perseverance — Swamp  Magnolia. 

Pity— Pine. 

Pleasure  and  Pain — Dog  Rose. 

Power — Cress. 

Pray  for  me — White  Verbena. 

Precaution — Golden  Rod. 

Prohibition — Privet. 

Promptness — Ten-week  Stock. 

Prosperity — Beech  Tree. 

Prudence — Mountain  Ash. 

Pure  love — Single  Red  Pink. 

Pure  and  lovely — Red  Rosebud. 

Purity— Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Ready-armed — Gladioli. 

Reason — Goat's  Rue. 

Reconciliation — Hazel.  Filbert. 

Relief— Balm  of  Gilead. 

Remembrance — Rosemary. 

Return  of  happiness — Lily  of  the 
Valley. 

Reward  of  Merit — Bay  wreath. 

Reward  of  Virtue — Garland  of 
Roses. 

Safety — Traveler's  Joy. 

Sensitiveness — Mimosa. 

Silent  love — Evening  Primrose. 

Simplicity — Wild  Rose. 

Sincerity — Garden   Chervil. 

Soon — Blackthorn. 

Sorrow — Yew. 

Speak  out — Oxlips. 

Steadfast  piety — Wild  Geranium. 

Stoicism Box  Tree. 

Strength — Cedar  Fennel. 

Submission — Grass. 

Sympathy — Balm,  Thrift. 

Temperance — Azalea. 

Temptation — Apple. 

Thankfulness — Agrimony. 
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Thoughts — Pansy,  Zinnia. 

Timidity — Amaryllis, 

Time — White  Poplar. 

Truth — White  Chrysanthemum. 

Unanimity — W^hite  Phlox. 

Unity— White  and  Red  Rose  to- 
gether. 

Unite  against  a  common  foe — 
Scarlet  Verbena. 

Victory — F'alm. 

Virtue — Mint. 

Warmth  of  feeling — Peppermint. 

Watchfulness — Dame  Violet. 

Welcome — American  Starwort. 

Wisdom — Blue  Salvia. 

Worth  beyond  beauty — Sweet  Alys- 
stim. 

Worthy  of  all  praise — Fennel. 

You  please  all — Branch  of  Currants. 

Your  presence  softens  pain — Milk- 
vetch. 

Your  purity  equals  your  loveliness — 
Orange  Blossoms. 

Your  qualities  like  your  charms  are 
unequalled — Peach. 

Your  qualities  surpass  your  charms 


— Mignonette. 

Zealousness — Elder. 
Zest — Lemon. 

•  REORGANIZATIONS. 

Benson  Stake. 

President — Margaret  P.  Hendricks. 
First  Counselor — Lenora  Merrill. 
Second  Counselor — Esther  J.  Hen- 
dricks. 
Secretary — Metha  C.  Hendricks. 

Union  Stake. 

President — R.  Pearl  Lyman. 
First  Counselor — Anna  Black. 
Second  Counselor — Jessie  Jensen. 
Secretary — ^Nellie  Cooper. 

Bannock  Stake. 

President — Edna  M.   Smith. 
First   Counselor — Nettie   B.   Pond. 
Second  Counselor — Cora  H.  Cooper. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Zenna  A. 
Dalton. 


^ 


fF 


Coated  in  Food  Preservation 


The  General  Board  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  offers  $300.00  jn  prizes  to  stakes  and  wards  in 
the  following  contests: 

To  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Stake  organization  preserving  the  larg- 
est quantity  of  marketable  dried  corn,  peas,  or  fruits — $40.00  for 
prize,  $30.00;  2nd  Prize,  $20.00;  3rd  prize,  $10.00,  for  each  pro- 
duct. 

To  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Ward  organization  preserving  the 
largest  quantity  of  marketable  drieS  corn,  peas,  or  fruits — 1st 
prize,  $30.00;  2nd  prize,  $20.00;  3rd  prize,  $10.00,  for  each  pro- 
duct. 

The  contest  in  each  stake  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  stake  board,  but  blanks  for  recording  activities  will 
be  furnished  by  the  General  Board. 

While  this  contest  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
each  ward  organization  may  call  upon  any  member  of  the  ward 
to  render  assistance  in  the  work. 

The  Stake  organization  includes  all  the  ward  organizations. 
The  record  of  each  ward  organization  must  be  kept  separately. 

Fruits  may  include  all  kinds  which  can  be  dried. 
^  This  contest  will  end  on  December  1,  1917.  ^ 

^ IZ s 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 


JUNE,  1917 


President  Wilson's  Appeal. 


The  great  war  that  has  been  rag- 
ing in  Europe  for  so  many  months 
has  brought  about  conditions  thnt 
the  wisest  and  most  far  seeini^  could 
hardly  anticipate.  The  seriousness 
of  the  food  supply  and  crop  situa- 
tion makes  people  realize  that  un- 
less herculean  efforts  are  put  forth, 
unless  weather  conditions  are  fav- 
orable, famine  may  stalk  in  the 
wake  of  the  war.  It  behooves  all  to 
heed  the  President's  exhortation  to 
increase  the  production  and  to  econ- 
omize in  the  consumption  of  food- 
stuffs so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
not  only  supply  our  own  needs  but 
also  to  aid  our  allies  in  this  terrible 
conflict  that  has  as  its  purpose  "the 
establishment  of  democracy  and 
human  rights." 

President  Wilson  in  his  splendid 
appeal  of  April  15th,  says: 
"My  fellow  countrymen : 

"The  entrance  of  our  beloved 
country  into  the  grim  and  terrible 
war  for  democracy  and  human 
rights  which  has  shaken  the  world 
creates  so  many  problems  of  na- 
tional life  and  action  which  call  for 
immediate  consideration  and  settle- 
ment that  I  hope  you  will  permit  me 
to  address  to  you  a  few  words  of 


earnest  counsel  and  appeal  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

NAVY   ON    WAR   FOOTING. 

"We  are  rapidly  putting  our  navy 
upon  an  effective  war  footing  and 
are  about  to  create  and  equip  a 
great  army,  but  these  are  the  sim- 
plest parts  of  the  great  task  to 
which  we  have  addressed  ourselves. 
There  is  not  a  single  selfish  element, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  cause  we 
are  fighting  for.  We  are  fighting 
for  what  we  believe  and  wish  to  be 
the  rights  of  mankind  and  for  the 
future  peace  and  security  of  the 
world.  To  do  this  great  thing 
worthily  and  successfully  we  must 
devote  ourselves  to  the  service  with- 
out regard  to  profit  or  material  ad- 
vantage and  with  an  energy  and  in- 
telligence that  will  rise  to  the  level, 
of  the  enterprise  itself.  We  must 
realize  to  the  full  how  great  the 
task  is  and  how  many  things,  how 
many  kinds  and  elements  of  capac- 
ity and  service  and  self-sacrifice  it 
involves. 

"We  must  supply  abundant  food 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  armies 
and  our  seamen  not  only  but  also 
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for  a  large  part  of  the  nations  with 
whom  we  have' now  made  common 
cause,  in  whose  support  and  by 
whose  sides  we  shall  be  fighting. 

MUST  SUPPLY  SHIPS. 

"We  must  supply  ships  by  the 
hundreds  out  of  our  shipyards  to 
carry  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
submarines  or  no  submarines,  what 
will  every  day  be  needed  there  and 
abundant  materials  out  of  our  fields 
and  our  mines  and  our  factories 
with  which  not  only  to  clothe  and 
equip  our  own  forces  on  land  and 
sea,  but  also  to  clothe  and  support 
our  people  for  whom  the  gallant 
fellows  under  arms  can  no  longer 
work,  to  help  clothe  and  equip  the 
armies  with  which  we  are  co-oper- 
ating in  Europe,  and  to  keep  the 
looms  and  manufactories  there  in 
raw  materials,  coal  to  keep  the  fires 
going  in  ships  at  sea  and  in  the  fur- 
naces of  hundreds  of  factories 
across  the  sea ;  steel  out  of  which  to 
make  arms  and  ammunition,  both 
here  and  there;  rails  for  worn-out 
railways  back  of  the  fighting  fronts ; 
locomotives  and  rolling  stocks  to 
take  the  place  of  those  every  day 
going  to  pieces ;  mules,  horses,  cat- 
tle for  labor  and  for  military  ser- 
vice; everything  with  which  the 
people  of  England  and  France  and 
Italy  and  Russia  have  usually  sup- 
plied themselves  but  cannot  now 
afford  the  men,  the  materials,  or  the 
machinery  to  make. 

"It  is  evident  to  every  thinking 
man  that  our  industries,  in  farms,  in 
ship  yards,  in  the  rnines,  in  the  fac- 
tories, must  be  made  more  prolific 
and  more  efficient  than  ever  and 
that  they  must  be  more  econom- 
ically managed  and  better  adapted 
to  the  particular  requirements  of 
our  task  than  they  have  been;  and 
what  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  men 
and  the  women  who    devote   their 


thought  and  their  energy  to  these 
things  will  be  serving  the  country 
and  conducting  the  fight  for  peace 
and  freedom,  just  as  truly  and  just 
as  effectively  as  the  men  on  the  bat- 
tle field  or  in  the  trenches.  The  in- 
dustrial forces  of  the  country,  men 
and  women  alike,  will  be  a  great 
national,  a  great  international  ser- 
vice army — a  notable  and  honored 
host  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
nation  and  the  world,  the  efficient 
friends  and  saviors  of  free  men 
everywhere.  Thousands,  nay,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  other- 
wise liable  to  military  service  will 
of  right  and  of  necessity,  be  ex- 
cused from  that  service  and  assign- 
ed to  the  fundamental,  sustaining: 
work  of  the  fields  and  factories  and 
mines,  and  they  will  be  as  much  part 
of  the  great  patriotic  forces  of  the 
nation  as  the  men  under  fire. 

HOPE  LIES  IN  FARMS. 

"I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of 
addressing  this  word  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country  and  to  all  who  work 
on  the  farms:  The  supreme  need 
of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  na- 
tions with  which  we  are  co-operat- 
ing is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and 
especially  of  foodstuflFs.  The  im- 
portance of  an  adequate  food  sup- ' 
ply,  especially  for  the  present  year, 
is  superlative.  Without  abundant 
food,  alike  for  the  armies  and  the 
peoples  now  at  war,  the  whole 
great  enterprise  upon  which  we 
have  embarked  will  break  down  and 
fall.  The  world's  food  reserves  are 
low.  Not  only  during  the  present 
emergency,  but  for  some  time  after 
peace  shall  have  come,  both  our  own 
people  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Europe  must  rely  upon 
the  harvests  in  America.  Upon  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  therefore, 
in  large  measure  rests  the  fate  of 
the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nations 
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May  the  nation  not  count  upon  them 
to  omit  no  step  that  will  increase 
the  production  of  their  land  or  that 
will  bring  about  the  most  effectual 
co-operation  in  the  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  their  food  products  ?  The 
time  is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  im- 
perative importance  that  everything 
possible  be  done  and  done  imme- 
diately to  make  sure  of  large  har- 
vests. I  call  upon  young  men  and 
old  alike  and  upon  the  able-bodied 
boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and  act 
upon  this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  to 
the  farms  and  make  certain  that 
no  pains  and  no  labor  is  lacking  in 
this  great  matter. 

"I  particularly  appeal  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  South  to  plant  abundant 
foodstuffs  as  well  as  cotton.  They 
can  show  their  patriotism  in  no  bet- 
ter or  more  convincing  way  than  by 
resisting  the  great  temptation  of  the 
present  price  of  cotton  and  helping, 
helping  upon  a  great  scale,  to  feed 
the  nation  and  the  peoples  every- 
where who  are  fighting  for  their 
liberties  and  for  our  own.  The 
variety  of  their  crops  will  be  the 
visible  measure  of  their  comprehen- 
sion of  their  national  duty. 

'The  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  of  the 
several  states  stand  ready  to  co- 
operate. They  will  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  farmers  in  secur- 
\ng  an  adequate  supply  of  seed,  an 
adequate  force  of  laborers  when 
they  are  most  needed  at  harvest 
time,  and  the  means  of  expediting 
shipments  of  fertilizers  and  farm 
machinery  as  well  as  of  the  crops 
themselves  when  harvested.  The 
course  of  trade  shall  be  as  unham- 
pered as  it  is  possible  to  make  it, 
and  there  shall  be  no  unwarranted 
manipulation  of  the  nation's  food 
supply  by  those  who  handle  it  on 
its  way  to  the  consumer.  This  is 
our  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 


efficiency  of  the  great  democracy 
and  we  shall  not  fall  short  of  it. 

"This  let  me  say  to  the  middle- 
men of  every  sort,  whether  they  are 
handling  our  foodstuffs  or  our  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  or  the. 
products  of  our  mills  afid  factories : 
The  eyes  of  the  country  will  be  es- 
pecially upon  you.  This  is  your 
opportujiity  for  signal  servioe,  effi- 
cient and  disinterested.  The  coun- 
try expects  you,  as  it  expects  all 
others,  to  forego  unusual  profits,  to 
organize  and  expedite  shipments  of 
supplies  of  every  kind,  but  espe- 
cially of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the 
service  you  are  rendering  and  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  enlist  in  the 
ranks,  for  their  people,  not  for 
themselves,  I  shall  confidently  ex- 
pect you  to  deserve  and  win  the 
confidence  of  people  of  every  sort 
and  station. 

"To  the  men  who  run  thfe  rail- 
ways of  the  country,  whether  they 
he  managers  or  operative  employees, 
let  me  say  that  the  railways  are  the 
arteries  of  the  nation's  life  and  that 
upon  them  rests  the  immense  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  to  it  that  those 
arteries  suffer  no  obstruction  of  any 
kind,  no  inefficiency  or  slackened 
power.  To  the  merchant  let  me 
suggest  the  motto:  'Small  profits 
and  quick  service,'  and  to  the  ship- 
builder the  thought  that  the  life  of 
the  war  depends  upon  him.  The 
food  and  the  war  supplies  must  be 
carried  across  the  seas  no  matter 
how  many  ships  are  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  places  of  those  that  go 
down  must  be  supplied  and  supplied 
at  once.  To  the  miner  let  me  say 
that  he  stands  where  the  farmer 
does ;  the  work  of  the  world  waits 
on  him.  If  he  slackens  or  fails,  ar- 
mies and  statesmen  are  helpless.  He 
also  is  enlisted  in  the  great  service 
army.  The  manufacturer  does  not 
need  to  be  told,  I  hope,  that  the 
nation  looks  to  him  to  speed  and 
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perfect  every  process,  and  I  want 
only  to  remind  his  employees  that 
their  service  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable and  is  counted  on  by  every 
man  who  loves  the  country  and  its 
liberties. 

"Let  me  suggest  also  that  every- 
one who  creates  or  cultivates  a  gar- 
den helps  and  helps  greatly  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  feeding  of  the 
nations,  and  that  every  housewife 
who  practices  strict  economy  puts 
herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
serve  the  nation.  This  is  the  time 
for  America  to  correct  her  unpar- 
donable fault  of  wastefulness  and 
extravagance.  Let  every  man  and 
every  woman  assume  the  duty  of 
careful,  provident  use  and  expendi- 
ture as  a  public  duty,  as  a  dictate 
of  patriotism  which  no  one  can  how 
expect  ever  to  be  excused  or  for- 
given for  ignoring. 

"In  the  hope  that  this  statement 
of  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world  in  this  hour  of  supreme 
crisis  may  stimulate  those  to  whom 
it  comes  and  remind  all  who  need 
reminder  of  the  solemn  duties  of  a 
time  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before,  I  beg  that  all  editors 
and  publishers  everywhere  will  give 
as  prominent  publication  and  as 
wide  circulation  as  possible  to  this 
appeal.  I  venture  to  suggest  also  to 
all  advertising  agencies  that  they 
would  perhaps  render  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  timely  service  to  the 
country  if  they  would  give  it  wide- 
spread repetition.  And  I  hope  that 
clergymen  will  not  think  the  theme 
of  it  an  unworthy  or  inappropriate 


subject  of  comment    and    homily 
from  their  pulpits. 

"The  supreme  test  of  the  nation 
has  come.  We  must  all  speak,  act, 
and  serve  together. 

•  "WooDROw  Wilson." 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  had 
further  stimualtion  in  the  advice  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  plant 
and  cultivate  and  economize.  We 
are  living  in  agricultural  communi- 
ties. We  have  land  that  we  can  till. 
Many  acres  have  been  planted  be- 
cause of  the  effort  put  forth  to  in- 
crease the  world's  supply  of  food- 
stuffs. Are  we  going  to  let  our  en- 
thusiasm die  down  and  cease  to  care 
for  that  which  we  planted  in  a 
fervor  of  patriotism?  Are  we  going 
to  cease  to  economize?  We  hope 
not.  Let  us  rather  go  more  inten- 
sively into  the  question  of  thrift  and 
economy.  If  some  are  still  wasting 
their  substance,  if  some  are  still 
feeding  to  the  lower  animals  bread 
and  other  foods  that  are  good  for 
man's  consumption  if  properly 
cared  for  and  prepared,  let  the 
waste  cease.  Let  each  woman  take 
pride  in  producing  and  saving. 

We  are  too  near  the  great  war  to 
see  its  far  reaching  effects,  but  even 
now  it  is  evident  that  some  splendid 
results  will  follow;  among  them 
are  a  greater  democracy  among  na* 
tions  and  peoples,  a  greater  spirit 
of  brotherhood,  a  curtaflment  in  the 
waste  that  has  been  draining  the 
nations,  a  saner  appreciation  of  true 
values. 
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The  Call  of  the  Hills. 

By  Samuel  Biddulph. 

Away  to  the  mountains !    Away !    Away ! 
Where  the  freshening  breezes  merrily  play ; 
Where  the  wood-bird's  song  and  the  hum  of  bees 
Are  heard  in  the  swaying  forest  trees; 
W^here  the  crystal  streams  forever  play 
In  the  beautiful  canyons.    Away !    Away ! 

Away  to  the  mountains !    Away !    Away ! 

Forget  the  cares  of  life  for  a  day — 

Go  list  to  the  melody  of  the  stream, 

The  lark's  sweet  song,  the  blue  jay's  scream ; 

Then  try  to  interpret  what  they  say  ? 

In  nature's  language.    Away !    Away ! 

Away  to  the  mountains !    Away !    Away ! 
And  hear  what  their  whisper'ng  voices  say ; 
Rest  'neath  the  pine  and  the  fir   tree  green ; 
Dance  in  the  aspen's  shimmering  sheen  ; 
Study  the  lessons  they  teach  today 
In  the  mountain's  retreat.    Away!     Away! 

Away  to  the  mountains !    Away !    Away ! 
Commune  with  nature  while  you  may ; 
Far  from  the  city's  toil  and  strife. 
The  numberless  cares  of  a  busy  life, 
Refresh  your  soul  for  awhile  today 
With  nature's  music.    Awav!     Awav! 
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A  Messag^e  to  the  Soldier  Boys  of 
"Mormondom"* 

By  President  Joseph  F,  Smith. 


I  avail  myself  of  the  opportun- 
ity, which  seems  to  offer,  to  say  a 
few  words  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
may  erive  me  utterance.  I  sincerely 
hope  that,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit,  I  may  be  able  to  say  what 
may  be  given  to  me,  in  a  manner 
acceptable  at  least  to  the  Lord.  I 
have  faith  to  believe  that  if  what 
we  say  and  what  we  do  in  the  cau.se 
of  Truth  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Lor  ^  it  will  find  favor  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people  everywhere. 

We  have  rt  enunciated  in  the  rev- 
elations to  Joseph  the  Prophet,  in 
the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
rants,  that  the  Lord  is  gfreatly  dis- 
pleased only  with  those  who  do  not 
confess  or  acknowledge  "His  hand 
in  all  things  and  obey  not  His  com- 
mandments." Many  things  occur 
in  the  worW  in  which  it  seems  very 
difficult  for  most  of  us  to  find  a 
solid  reason  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  I 
have  come  to  the  belief  that  the 
only  reason  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  by  which  we  should  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  God  in  some 
occurrences    is    the    fact    that    the 
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thing  which  has  occurred  has  been 
permitted  of  the  Lord.  When  two 
men  give  way  to  their  passions, 
their  selfishness  and  anger,  to  con- 
tend and  quarrel  with  each  other, 
and  this  quarrel  and  contention  lead 
to  .physical  strife  and  violence  be- 
tween them,  it  has  been  difficult  for 
me  to  discover  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  that  transaction ;  other  than  that 
the  men  who  thus  disagree,  quarrel 
and  contend  with  each  other,  have 
received  from  God  the  freedom  of 
their  own  agency  to  exercise  their 
own  intellijgence,  to  judge  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong  for  them- 
selves, and  to  act  according  to  their 
own  desire.  The  Lord  did  not  de- 
sign or  purpose  that  these  two  men 
should  ouarrel,  or  give  way  to  their 
an<jer  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  lead  to  violence  between 
them  an  ^  perhaps,  to  bloodshed. 
God  has  never  designed  such  a 
thing  as  that,  nor  can  we  charge 
such  things  to  the  Almighty.  Peo- 
ple become  sick,  suffer  pain,  sorrow, 
and  an<2:uish.  They  linger  for 
months,  and  perhaps  for  years,  in 
feebleness  of  body  and  of  miml. 
The  nnestion  arises  in  them :  Why 
does  the  Lord  suffer  it?  Is  the 
hand  of  God  in  that  suffering?  Has 
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God  designed  that  person  to  suffer? 
Has  He  touched  him  with  His  hand 
of  affliction?  Has  he  caused  the 
evil  that  has  come  to  him  ?  Too 
many  of  us  are  inclined  to  think, 
or  lean  toward  the  feeble  thought, 
that  the  illness  that  comes  to  us,  the 
afflictions  that  we  suffer,  the  acci- 
dents that  we  meet  with  in  life,  and 
the  troubles  that  beset  us  on  our 
way  in  the  journey  of  life,  are  at- 
tributable either  to  the  mercy  or  the 
displeasure  of  God.  Sometimes  we 
are  prone  to  charge  God  with  caus- 
ing our  afflictions  and  our  troubles ; 
but  if  we  could  see  as  God  sees,  if 
we  could  understand  as  fie  under- 
stands, if  we  c6uld  trace  the  effects 
back  to  the  cause,  and  that  truly, 
))y  the  spirit  of  correct  understand- 
ing, we  would  unquestionably  dis- 
cover that  our  trouble,  or  suffering, 
or  affliction  is  the  result  of  onr  own 
indiscretion  or  lack  of  knowle/lge. 
or  of  wisdom.  It  was  not  the  hand 
of  God  that  put  afflict'on  and 
trouble  upon  us.  The  agency  that 
He  has  given  to  us  left  us  to  act 
for  ourselves — to  Ao  things  if  we 
will  that  are  not  right,  that  are  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  life  and  health, 
that  are  riot  wise  or  prudent — and 
the  results  mav  be  serious  to  us,  be- 
cause of  our  ignorance  or  of  our 
(determination  to  persist  in  that 
which  we  desire,  rather  than  to 
v!eld  to  the  requirements  which 
God  makes  of  us.  You  may  trace 
the  (downfall  of  the  inebriate  to  his 
drunkenness.  You  mav  trace  dis- 
honor to  dishonest V.  You  can  trace 
visible  results  to  the  various  known 
nhases  of  our  own  conduct  in  life. 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal"  is  the  law 
of  God.  Yet  men  do  not  alwavs 
observe  the  law,  and  the  penalties 
and  pains  follow  them  as  a  natural 
sequence.  The  Lord  has  sa'd, 
"Thou  shalt  not  lie :"  yet  some  men 
will  not  tell  the  truth,  and  do  them- 


selves .great  wrong,  and  in  the  end 
suffer  the  consequences.  God  has 
given  to  us  certain  rules  by  which 
we  may  eat  food  and  be  healthy,  by 
which  we  may  obtain  life  an  1 
strength  ;  run  and  not  be  weary,  and 
walk  and  not  faint ;  but  do  we  ob- 
serve the  law  that  the  Lord  has 
given,  or  the  command  that  He  has 
sent  forth  to  His  people  in  relation 
to  these  things?  Far  too  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  hav: 
failed  in  this,  who  have  lived  for 
years — many  of  them  since  their 
childhood,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
law  of  God,  by  which  we  may  eal 
and  not  be  poisoned,  by  which  we 
may  drink  and  have  health,  by 
which  we  may  enjoy  light  and  intel- 
ligence, understanding  and  compre- 
hend the  promptings  and  insp* ration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :  laws  bv  which 
we  might  shun  evil,  avoi  I  anger, 
and  strife,  contention  and  hatred; 
I'^ve  our  neighbor,  rather  than  hate 
him ;  and  do  good  to  our  brother, 
rather  than  to  persecute  him  or  to 
(^o  him  an  injury.  The  law  of 
God,  if  ol>eyed  by  H*s  children  in 
the  worl  ^  would  produce  peace  on 
rarth  and  good  will  to  man, 
throughout  all  the  world.  Then, 
when  two  men  quarrel,  the  onlv 
thing  T  can  see  in  it  that  can  be 
charged  to  the  hand  of  God  is  that 
God  permits  it.  He  has  given  yon 
vour  agency,  your  freedom,  and  He 
holds  you  responsible  for  your  acts. 
You  will  suffer  the  consequences 
of  vour  own  mistakes,  of  your  own 
errors,  though  they  bring  sorrow, 
or  sickness,  or  death!  So,  I  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  th's  free  agency  that  He  ha< 
given  to  the  children  of  men :  but  I 
acknowle(^ge  the  hand  of  man  in 
the  consequences  of  his  own  acts, 
followincr  his  'Msobedience  to  the 
law  of  Go^l  T  do  not  charge  the 
weaknesses,  the  mistakes  or  errors. 
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the  crimes  and  wickedness  of  nien, 
and  the  evils  that  exist  in  the  world, 
to  God  the  Father,  for  He  is  not  a 
God  of  evil,  of  wickedness,  of 
strife,  of  anger,  of  sorrow,  of  sick- 
ness, and  of  imperfection;  but  I- 
acknowledge  that  He  has  given  to 
men  the  power  to  do  good,  and  He 
has  set  before  them  the  Truth,  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil — in  the 
law  that  He  has  promulgated  to  the 
world,  by  which  mankind  may  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  the  Son  of 
Go^l,  who  is  without  sin,  who  was 
perfect  in  life,  and  who  set  the  ex- 
ample for  all  the  world  to  follow 
if  they  would,  and  permitted  them 
to  take  the  opposite  course,  that  of 
rebellion  against  the  law  of  God, 
and  suffer  the  consequences. 

Would  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
that  are  at  war  with  each  other  be 
at  war  as  they  are,  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  Almighty  had  pervadel  their 
souls  and  moved  and  actuated  th^m 
in  their  desi^s?  No:  not  at  all. 
Worldly  ambition,  pride,  and  the 
love  of  power,  determination  on  the 
f»art  of  rulers  to  preva'l  over  their 
competitors  in  the  national  games 
of  lifr*,  wickedness  at  heart,  desire 
for  power,  for  worldly  greatness, 
have  led  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
quarrel  with  each  other  an  I  have 
brought  them  to  war  and  self-de- 
struction. I  presume  there  is  not  a 
nation  in  the  world  to'^ay  that  is 
not  tainted  with  this  evil  more  o-r 
less.  It  may  be  possible,  perhaps. 
to  trace  the  cause  of  the  evil,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  to  some  partic- 
ular nation  of  the  earth  :  but  I  do 
not  know.  This  I  do  believe,  with 
all  my  heart,  that  the  hand  of  God 
IS  striving  with  certain  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  preserve  and 
protect  human  liberty,  freedom  to 
worship  Him  accordin,":  to  the  dx- 
tates  of  conscience,  freedom  an  1 
the  inalienable  right  of  men  to  or- 


ganize national  governments  in  the 
earth,  to  choose  for  themselves 
their  own  leaders ;  men  whom  they 
may  select  as  standards  of  honor,  of 
virtue,  and  truth,  men  of  wisdom, 
understanding,  and  integrity ;  men 
who  have  at  heart  the  well-being 
of  the  people  who  choose  them  to 
govern,  enact,  and  execute  the  law 
n  righteousness.  I  believe  that  the 
I-ord's  hand  is  over  the  nations  of 
the  world  today,  to  bring  about  this 
rule  and  this  reign  of  liberty  and 
righteousness  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  He  has  some  hard  ma- 
terial to  work  with  too.  He  is 
working  with  men  who  never 
prayed,  men  who  have  never  known 
God,  nor  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
hath  sent  into  the  world,  and  whom 
to  know  is  life  eternal.  God  is 
('ealing  with  nations  of  infidels, 
men  that  fear  not  God,  and  love 
not  the  Truth,  men  who  have  no 
respect  for  virtue  or  purity  of  life. 
God  is  dealing  with  men  who  are 
full  of  pride  and  ambition ;  and 
He  will  find  it  difficult,  I  fear,  to 
control  them  and  lead  them  directly 
in  the  channel  that  He  would  have 
them  pursue  to  accomplish  His 
purposes ;  but  He  is  striving  to  up- 
lift. God  is  striving  to  bless,  to 
benefit,  to  happify,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  His  ch'ldren  in  the 
world,  to  give  them  freedom  from 
i^iorance  ami  a  knowledge  of  Him, 
to  learn  of  His  ways  and  to  walk  in 
His  paths,  that  they  may  have  His 
Spirit  to  be  with  them  always,  to 
lead  them  into  all  truth. 

Therefore,  when  our  boys  and 
our  maturer  men  are  invited  and 
chosen,  selected  and  called,  to  go 
out  to  help  to  protect  and  defen  I 
these  princ'i>es,  we  hope  and  pray, 
and  we  certainly  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  some, 
at  least,  from  amidst  the  great  fam- 
ily of  mankind  in  the  world,  who 
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will  have  some  affinity  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  at  least  some  de- 
sire, some  inclination,  to  hearken  to 
vhe  whisperings  of  the  still,  small 
voice  of  the  Spirit,  that  leadeth  to 
peace  and  happiness,  to  the  well- 
being  and  the  uplifting  of  mankind 
in  the  world  and  to  life  eternal. 
When  a  Latter-day  Saint,  a  man 
bom,  perhaps,  and  reared  under  the 
bond  of  the  New  and  Everlasting 
Covenant  of  the  Gospel,  enlists  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  National  Guard,  which  has  been 
recommended  here  by  Presi^lent 
Penrose  to  you — and  which  1  con- 
firm and  emphasize,  because  I  think 
the  citizens  of  the  State  should  be 
united  together,  and  the  cities  and 
the  State  should  stand  together  an  1 
should  have  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship for  each  other,  more  than  they 
could  expect  to  derive  from  those 
when  our  boys,  thus  born,  arc 
strangers  and  foreigners  to  them — 
when  our  boys,  thus  born,  are 
called  into  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  I  hope  and  pray  that  they 
will  carry  with  them  the  Spirit  of 
God,  not  the  spirit  of  bk)odshed,  of 
aHdtery,  of  wickedness,  but  the 
spirit  of  righteousness,  the  spirit 
wh'ch  leads  to  do  good,  to  build  up. 
to  benefit  the  world,  and  not  to  de- 
stroy and  shed  blood. 

Remember  the  passage  of  scrip- 
ture that  was  quoted  here  by  Pres- 
i'^'ent  Lund,  as  related  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  concerning  the  pure 
young  men  that  adjured  war  and 
the  shedding  of  blood,  lived  pure 
and  innocent,  free  from  the  contam- 
inating thou,<2:ht  of  strife,  of  anger, 
of  wickedness  in  their  hearts ;  but 
when  necessity  required,  and  they 
were  called  to  go  out  to  defend 
their  I'ves,  and  the  lives  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  their 
homes,  they  went — not  to  destroy 
but  to  defend,  not  to  shed  bloo  1 


but  rather  to  save  the  blood  of  th^ 
innocent  and  of  the  unoffending, 
and  the  peace-lovers  of  mankind. 

Will  those  men  who  go  out  from 
Utah,  from  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  forget 
their  prayers?  Will  they  for- 
get God?  Will  they  forget  the 
teachings  that  they  have  received 
from  their  parents  at  home? 
Will  they  forget  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
covenants  that  they  have  made  in 
the  waters  of  baptism,  and  in  sacre  1 
;)laces?  Or  will  they  go  out  a: 
men,  in  every  sense — pure  men. 
hjo^h-minded  men,  honest  men,  vir- 
t'lous  men,  men  of  God?  That  is 
what  I  am  anxious  about, 

I  want  to  see  the  hand  of  God 
made  manifest  in  the  acts  of  the 
men  that  go  out  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
from  the  State  of  Utah,  to  help  to 
(defend  the  principles  of  liberty  an  1 
sound  ,<?overnment  for  the  human 
familv.  I  want  to  see  them  so  live 
that  they  can  be  in  communion  with 
''^-  Lord,  in  their  camps,  and  in 
their  secret  places,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  battle  they  can  say: 
'M'ather,  my  life  and  my  spirit  are 
in  Thine  hand !" 

I  want  to  see  the  boys  that  g"f 
away  from  here  in  this  cause,  t^i> 
feeling  just  as  our  misisonaries  do 
when  sent  out  into  the  world,  car- 
rying with  them  the  spirit  a  goo-l 
mother  feels  when  she  parts  witli 
her  boy,  on  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture for  his  mission.  She  em- 
braces him  with  all  the  mother'; 
love  in  her  soul ! 

I  know  how  the  mother  feels  for 
her  boy  when  he  goes  away  from 
home  on  a  mission,  where  he  will 
be  in  the  m'dst  of  strangers,  with- 
out friends,  trying  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  world.  She  says  to 
him :    ''My  boy,  I  have  taught  yon 
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the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  I 
have  taught  you  to  pray  to  God, 
at  my  knees,  from  the  time  you 
were  a  child  until  you  have  reached 
manhood.  I  have  taught  you  vir- 
tue. I  have  taught  you  honor.  I 
have  taught  you  to  stand  for  the 
Truth,  and  to  honor  your  father 
and  your  mother  in  the  world,  and 
by  so  doing  honor  the  fathers  and 
the  mothers,  and  the  daughters  of 
all  men,  wherever  you  go.  Never 
in  your  life  think  of  defiling  any 
man's  wife,  or  daughter,  any  more 
than  you  would  think  of  defiling 
your  mother  or  your  sister !  Go  out 
into  the  world  from  your  home 
clean.  Keep  yourself  pure  and  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  and  you 
will  be  immune  from  sin,  and  God 
will  protect  you.  You  will  be  in 
His  hands.  Then,  if  anything 
should  happen  that  would  cost  you 
your  life,  you  will  lay  it  down  in 
the  service  of  humanity  and  of  God. 
You  would  lay  down  your  life  pure 
and  undefiled.  Your  spirit  would 
ascend  from  that  tenement  of  clay 
inhabited  in  this  world,  into  the 
glorious  presence  of  God,  undefiled, 
uncontaminated,  pure  and  clean  as 
the  spirit  of  a  child  just  bom  into 
the  world.  Thus  you  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  ready  to  receive 
your  crown  of  glory  and  everlast- 
ing reward.'* 

So  I  would  say,  "My  boy,  my 
son,  when  you  go  out  to  face 
the  disasters  that  are  now  af- 
flicting the  world,  go  out  as  you 
do  on  a  mission,  be  just  as  good  and 
pure  and  true  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  as  you  are  in  the 
army  of  the  Elders  of  Israel  that 
are  preaching  the  Gospel  of  love 
and  peace  to  the  world.  Then,  if 
you  unavoidably  fall  a  prey  to  the 
bullet  of  the  enemy  you  will  go 
pure  as  you  have  lived ;  you  will  be 
worthy  of  your  reward;  you  will 


have  proved  yourself  a  hero,  and 
not  only  a  hero,  but  a  valiant  ser- 
vant of  the  living  God,  worthy  of 
his  acceptation  and  of  admission 
into  the  loving  presence  of  thf 
Father!" 

It  is  in  such  things  as  this  that 
we  can  see  the  hand  of  God.  If 
our  boys  will  only  go  out  into  the 
world  this  way,  carrying  with  them 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  be- 
havior of  true  Latter-day  Saints, 
no  matter  what  may  befall  them  in 
life,  they  will  endure  with  the  best. 
They  will  be  able  to  endure  as  much 
as  anybody  else  can  possibly  endure 
of  fatigue  or  of  suffering,  if  neces- 
sary, and  when  they  are  brought  to 
the  test  they  will  stand  it !  Because 
they  have  no  fear  of  death !  They 
will  be  free  from  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  lives.  They 
will  have  no  need  to  dread  death, 
for  they  have  done  their  work ;  they 
have  kept  the  faith;  they  are  pure 
in  heart,  and  they  are  worthy  to  see 
God! 

I  have  some  feeling  in  these  mat- 
ters, for  I  have  boys  of  my  own, 
and  I  love  my  sons.  They  have 
grown  up  with  me.  They  are 
mine !  The  Lord  gave  them  to  me. 
I  expect  to  claim  them,  in  the  re- 
lationship of  father  and  sons  that 
exists  between  us,  throughout  all 
eternities  that  will  come.  I  would 
rather  see  my  sons  shot  down  by 
the  enemies  of  God  and  humanity, 
by  those  who  are  inimical  to  the 
freedom  of  the  children  of  men. 
while  defending  the  cause  of  Right- 
eousness and  Truth,  a  thousand 
times  rather,  than  to  see  them  die 
the  vile  death  of  sinners  and  of 
transgressors  of  the  laws  of  God. 
While  death  in  battle  might  be  in- 
stantaneous, or  it  might  linger, 
perhaps,  to  one  whose  cause  is  just 
it  would  be  honorable ;  but  the  death 
that  is  caused  by  the  transgressions 
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of  the  laws  of  God,  by  the  poison 
and  sting  of  sin,  is  to  be  dreaded 
worse,  a  thousand  tniies  than  to  die 
sinless  in  defending  the  cause  of 
Truth. 

I  don't  want  to  see  one  of  my 
boys  lose  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  tlon't  want  to  see 
one  of  them  deny  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  want  one  of  them 
to  turn  his  back  upon  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  whose  blood  courses  in  their 
veins.  I  would  rather  see  them 
perish  in  defending  a  cause  of 
righteousness,  a  thousand  times, 
while  they  are  firm  in  the  faith, 
than  I  would  see  them  live  to  deny 
that  faith  and  the  God  that  gave 
them  life!  That  is  where  I  stand 
with  reference  to  the  matters  that 
are  facing  us  at  this  moment ! 

We  hear  about  living  in  perilous 
times.  We  are  in  perilous  times, 
but  I  do  not  feel  the  pangs  of  that 
terror.  It  is  not  upon  me.  I  pro 
pose  to  live  so  that  it  will  not  rest 
upon  me.  I  propose  to  live  so  that  I 
shall  be  immune  from  the  perils  of 
the  world,  if  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  so  live,  by  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  to  His  laws 
revealed  for  my  guidance.  No 
matter  what  may  come  to  me,  if  I 
am  only  in  the  line  of  my  duty,  if 
I  am  in  fellowship  with  God,  if  I 
am  worthy  of  the  fellowship  of  my 
brethren,  if  I  can  stand  spotless  be- 
fore the  world,  without  blemish, 
without  transgression  of  the  laws 
of  God,  w^hat  does  it  matter  to  me 
what  may  happen  to  me  ?  I  am  al- 
ways ready,  if  I  am  in  this  frame 
of  understanding,  mind,  and  con- 
duct. It  does  not  matter  at  all. 
Therefore,  I  borrow  no  trouble  nor 
feel  the  pangs  of  fear. 

The  Lord's  hand  is  over  all,  and 
^^herein   I   acknowledge   His   hand. 


Xot  that  men  are  at  war,  not  that 
nations  are  trying  to  destroy  na- 
tions, not  that  men  ar-e  plotting 
against  the  liberties  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  not  in  those  respects  at 
all ;  but  God*s  hand  is  not  short- 
ene(l.  He  will  control  the  results 
that  will  follow.  He  will  overrule 
them  in  a  way  that  you  and  I,  to- 
day, do  not  comprehend,  or  do  not 
foresee,  for  ultimate  good.  He  fore- 
sees the  en<l  as  He  foresaw  that  war 
should  come  upon  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  as  the  Prophet 
has  declared  it  would.  The  Lord 
knew  it  would  come.  Why?  Be- 
cause He  knew  what  the  worl  1  was 
doing.  He  knew  the  trend  of  the 
spirit  of  men  and  of  nations.  He 
knew  what  the  results  would  be. 
in  time.  He  knew  when  the  t'me 
would  be,  and  the  results  that  wouW 
be  manifest,  and  so  He  declared 
it  by  the  voice  of  His  servants,  the 
prophets;  and  now  we  see  the  ful- 
filment of  the  predictions  made  by 
the  servants  of  God,  as  they  were 
inspired  to  utter  them,  when  they 
declared  that  the  time  would  come 
to  pass  when  war  would  be  poured 
out  upon  all  nations — ^not  to  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  God,  but  the  pur- 
poses of  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  their  wickedness. 
It  may  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
me,  with  the  range  of  words  that  I 
possiess,  to  express  my  thoughts  and 
to  explain  my  full  intent ;  but  I  re- 
peat to  you  that  the  Lord,  God  Al- 
mighty, IS  not  pleased,  nor  was  it 
His  purpose  or  design,  or  intent,  to 
foreordain  the  condition  that  the 
world  is  in  today :  nor  did  He  do  so. 
He  foresaw  what  would  come,  by 
the  conduct  of  men,  by  their  depart- 
ure from  the  Truth,  by  the'r  lack  of 
the  love  of  God,  and  by  the  course 
that  they  should  pursue,  inimicd 
to  the  well-being  of  His  children. 
He  foresaw  what  would  be,  but  Fie 
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had  given  them  their  agency,  under 
which  they  are  bringing  it  to  pass. 
The  results  of  it,  eventually,  will 
be  overruled  for  the  good  of  those 
<vho  shall  live  after,  not  for  the 
good  of  those  that  shall  destroy 
themselves  because  of  their  wicke  1 
propensities  and  crimes. 

Now  is  a  time — ^never  a  better 
time  since  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  perhaps,  never  a  better 
time  since  the  death  of  the  ancient 
apostles  of  Christ, — to  proclaim  to 
the  world  and  make  known  to  all 
men  that  which  we  have  been 
taught  by  the  voice  of  Jesus  who 
spoke  the  truth  and  lied  not,  that 
which  must  be  in  order  that  men 
may  enjoy  eternal  life.  Now  is  the 
time  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
God  possesses  a  body  of  flesh  and 
bone,  as  tangible  as  man's — Joseph 
Smith  proclaimed  that.  Christ  Him- 
self proclaimed  it,  in  His  teachino^s, 
and  in  the  example  of  His  own  ex- 
istence. "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father,"  He  said.  Why? 
Because  He  was  in  the  express  im- 
age of  His  Father's  person.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Savior  of  the  world,  is  a  man,  pos- 
sessing flesh  and  bones  as  tangi!)le 
as  man's.  "Come  and  feel  of  me," 
tie  said,  "thrust  your  hand  into  the 
prints  of  the  wounds  of  the  nails 
and  of  the  spear.  Be  not  faithless 
but  believing.  A  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have." 
This  was  the  doctrine  declared  by 
the  Son  of  God  Himself.  Joseph 
has  revealed  and  restored  to  the 
world  this  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Son  of  God  and  His  disciples, 
as  far  as  they  could  comprehend 
Him  and  His  purposes — this  knowl- 
ege — to  know  the  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent, 
IS  life  eternal. 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  [)ossesscs 


that  knowledge.  All  Latter  day 
Saints  who  have  reached  the  years 
of  accountability  and  understanding 
ought  to  have  the  testimony  of  that 
truth  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
ought  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world, 
that  a  knowledge  of  God  may  in- 
crease among  the  children  of  men, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  oi  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  and  the  progress 
of  the  age  in  which  we  Hve.  Knowl- 
eJge  is  increasing  througlvout  the 
world,  with  reference  to  material 
things ;  and  all  this  knowleigc  that 
has  been  restored  to  the  woiid 
through  science  has  been  inspired 
of  God;  and,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed and  is  often  expressed,  so  I 
repeat  again:  The  men  wtio  are 
led  to  wonderful  discoveries  are  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  understand- 
in,of  that  cometh  from  God,  that 
.i^iveth  them  light  and  knowledge; 
for  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
them  understanding.  So,  Latter- 
day  Saints  acknowledge  those  men 
who  discover  how  to  control  the 
lightning,  how  to  control  and  utilize 
the  power  of  steam  that  prevails 
so  universally  among  men  today, 
and  all  those  who  have  discovered 
all  the  other  secrets  of  nature,  like 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  all 
other  means  of  communication  by 
which  the  voice  of  men  may  be  con- 
veyed over  a  wire,  and  now,  of 
later  t'mes,  throtijgh  the  atmosphere 
bv  means  of  wireless  communica- 
tion— all  these  discoveries  are  by 
the  promptings  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  giveth  to  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  men  understanding.  Yet  they 
will  not  confess  or  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  God  in  it.    I  do. 

So,  in  these  things  I  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  and  power 
that  is  so  multiplied  in  the  world  to- 
day, over  what  it  was  in  the  days 
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of  my  childhood.  As  this  knowl- 
edge is  growing  and  increasing 
among  the  children  of  men,  so  does 
it  here  among  this  little  handful  of 
people  called  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Each 
member  possesses  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  and  Jesus  whom  He 
hath  sent  into  the  world — which 
knowledge  is  life  eternal,  because 
it  will  lead  to  obedience  to  all  other 
truths  and  all  other  requirements 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  his 
children.  Every  Latter-<lay  Saint 
should  be  a  witness,  and  testify  to 
the  world  of  this  truth,  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  also  may  expand 
and  extend  to  the  children  of  men, 
that  all  men  shall  know  the  true 
God  and  Jesus  whom  He  hath  sent, 
whom  to  know  is  life  eternal. 

Now.  T  did  not  expect  to  occupy 
so  much  time ;  but  in  an  unpremedi- 
tated and  more  or  less  disjointed 


way,  I  have  expressed  some  of  the 
deep  feelings  and  sentiments  of  my 
heart,  as  I  feel  the  Lord  has  re- 
vealed them  unto  me.  I  believe  with 
all  my  soul  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Son,  as  the  Savior  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  who  was 
chosen  in  his  childhood  to  restore  to 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  Truth, 
as  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  know 
it;  who  was  chosen  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood, 
bv  which  the  ordinances  of  the  s:os- 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  power  unto  life  eternal.  I  be- 
h'eve  it. 

God  bless  you,  and  help  us  all  to 
believe  it,  and  to  live  by  it,  and  be 
faithful  to  It,  is  my  prayer.    Amen. 


In  Defense  of  Freedom* 

By  President  Anthon  H.  Lund. 


It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  so 
many  here  this  afternoon  belong- 
ing to  the  organizations  of  the 
Young  Men's  and  Youngf  Ladies' 
Mutuals,  and  the  Primaries.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  remarks  of  President 
Penrose,  and  I  know  that  the  coun- 
sel he  has  given  will  be  for  the  good 
of  our  young  people. 

We  live  in  a  time  that  is  very 
rich  in  events,  and  we  see  the  signs 
of  the  times  fulfilling.  It  was  said 
that  war  should  be  poured  out  on 
all  nations.  The  other  day  I  looked 
at  a  globe  representing  the  earth, 
and  turning  it  around  I  found  that 
the  spirit  of  war  had  been  poured 


♦Remarks  made  at  the  M.  I.  A. 
and  Primary  Conference,  June  10, 
1917. 


out  upon  almost  all  nations.  We 
do  not  know  how  soon  it  will  be 
ended. 

We  are  a  people  who  love  peace. 
We  love  not  war,  but  we  know 
there  are  times  when  even  war  may 
bring  blessings  unto  the  people.  In 
olden  times  when  Joshua  led  the 
Israelites  into  the  Holy  or  Promised 
Land,  the  Lord  had  seen  the  wick- 
edness of  the  inhabitants.  Hun- 
dreds of  years  before  Joshua's  time 
this  land  had  been  promised  to  Ab- 
raham for  his  descendants,  but  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  inheritance  promised  them,  to 
carry  on  war,  and  we  find  that 
where  they  did  not  do  this  to  the 
extent  that  the  Lord  had  command- 
ed, but  spared  some  of  the  cities 
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peopled  by  the  Canaanites,  it  proved 
a  curse  unto  them. 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  rea  1 
of  a  certain  people  who  were  so  dis- 
jj^iisted  with  war  that  they  made 
a  covenant  that  they  would  not 
a^ain  go  to  war.  When  their  ene- 
mies came  upon  them,  they  did  not 
want  to  break  their  covenant,  and 
yet  before  them  was  the  prospect 
of  annihilat'on.  There  were  two 
thousand  youPr?:  men  among  them 
who  haxl  grown  up  since  the 
covenant  was  made,  and  these  felt 
that  they  were  doing  the  right  thing 
to  go  in  defense  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers  and  their  land.  The 
Lord  blesseH  them  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  so  that  they  did  their  duty 
fearlesslv  and  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed the  enemv.  On  their  return  it 
was  found  that  none  of  the'r  num- 
*>er  was  missing.  This  was  a  won- 
derful instance  of  the  protection  of 
the  Lord. 

We  have  never  thought  that  the 
time  would  come  when  this  land 
would  engage  in  war  in  Europe,  but 
the  time  has  come.  We  have  seen 
whole  nations  laid  prostrate  before 
their  enemies,  and  have  seen  some 
of  these  peoole  taken  from  their 
homes  into  slaverv,  their  beautiful 
oalaces  destroyed,  and  heavy  taxes 
la'd  uPon  them,  thoup^h  innocent  of 
anv  offense  agai^ist  the  power  that 
attacked  them.  When  vou  see  two 
men  fightin<y.  vou  want  to  separate 
them,  and  if  the  one  be  smaller  thqn 
the  other,  von  are  likelv  to  take  his 
'Ji'^e  ae^ainst  the  lar.^^er :  a"d  li^ewi*?^ 
as  nations  are  entitie*?.  the  TTnit'»d 
States  cannot  st^nd  imoas<;ive  a^d 
«^ee  the  abuse,  the  oonression.  and 
tvrannv  that  have  been  ina",<mra<^ed 
ao^mst  not  onlv  one  nation,  b'lt 
others,  because  thev  were  not  able 
fo  defe"'^  themselves.  Where  will 
it  end  if  mieht  is  to  be  risrht,  if 
men  fillcl  with  desire  of  conquest 


and  of  increasing  their  power  can 
do  as  they  please  with  their  neigh- 
bors? The  people  of  the  United 
States  feel  that  they  ought  to  de- 
fend the  freedom  of  mankin-1 ;  and 
furthermore  they  beleve  in  the 
right  of  men  to  govern  themselves 
and  not  to  be  subject  to  an  auto- 
cratic government.  I  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  is  working 
among  nations.  Russia  has  been 
ruled  by  an  autocrat,  so  that  the 
people  had  nothing  to  say  in  the 
management  of  their  government. 
They  have  cast  off  despotism.  I 
fear  that,  having  been  so  lon^:  op- 
pressed, they  are  hardly  able  to 
govern  themselves,  but  I  hope  there 
will  be  leaders  strong  enough  to 
lead  them,  so  that  they  may  over- 
come the  elements  of  disun'ty  and 
ignorance,  and  that  they  may  estab- 
lish a  government  there  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people. 

Now  we  are  called  upon  to  send 
our  young  men  over  to  help  the  op- 
pressed. It  is  not  only  the  love  we 
have  for  our  fellow  beings  that 
makes  us  do  this,  but  also  the  wis- 
dom of  seeing  that  we  ourselves 
may  be  protected  against  the  power 
that  seeks  to  govern  and  nde, 
whether  the  people  want  to  be  ruled 
or  not.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many 
here,  and  as  far  as  our  young  men 
are  concerned,  I  know  that  they  will 
(^o  their  duty,  that  they  will  not  be 
found  lacking,  whether  it  be  to  go 
to  war  or  to  stay  at  home,  attend- 
ing to  those  things  that  will  build 
up  the  people  here.  I  believe  that  in 
whatever  circumstances  they  may 
be  placed,  they  will  continue  faith- 
ful. T  hope  that  the  foundation  of 
faith  laid  in  their  hearts  will  not 
be  shaken,  and  that  they  will  go  as 
God-fearing  young  men,  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  evils  and  tempta- 
tions that  generally  attend  warring 
armies,  but  that  tfiey  will  carry  out 
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what  they  have  learned  in  their 
youth,  and  set  such  an  example  be- 
fore others  that  they  will  be  looke  I 
upon  as  indeed  sons  of  God-fearing 
parents  and  young  men  that  want 
to  do  right. 

May  God  bless  them,  and  may  the 
associations  of  the  Young  Men, 
the    Young   Ladies,   and    the    Pri- 


maries, and  Religion  Classes  con- 
tinue to  prosper  and  help  our  youth 
to  form  such  characters  that  they 
may  be  able  to  withstand  the  trials 
and  temptations  that  come  in  life. 
May  the  Lord  bless  these  organiza- 
tions and  those  who  are  callel  to 
lead  and  guide  them,  I  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.     Amen. 


Where  and  Under  What  Spirit  to  Enlist 


^v  President  Charles  W.  Penrose, 


This  assembly  to  me  is  a  most 
l)eaut*ful  sight,  and  the  influence 
present  gladdens  my  heart.  It 
opens  to  me,  to.  some  extent,  a 
vision  of  the  future  of  this  Church 
with  which  we  are  associated,  rmd 
in  which  we  have  the  privilege  of 
membership.  For,  while  it  is  true 
that  a  few  of  our  young  people  are 
headstrong  and  wilful  and  some- 
times rebellious,  and  err  and  stray 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
yet,  as  I  have  often  said,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  great  majority  of 
our  young  people  have  the  spirit, 
not  only  of  their  birth,  their  an- 
cestry— those  who  embraced  tlic 
Gospel  and  have  passed  through 
niany  scenes  of  suffering  because 
of  it,  and  who  have  "sown  in  tears 
but  are  reaping  now  in  joy" — ^but 
that  they  have  within  them  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  and  a  desire  for 
righteousness,  a  desire  to  do  good, 
to  abstain  from  evil,  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  faithful  par- 
ents, to  serve  the  Lord  anrl  keep  His 
commandments  and  ai*^!  in  building: 
up  the  great  latter-day  work  which 
our  heavenly  Father  has  com- 
menced on  the  earth  in  fulfilment  of 


♦Remarks  made  at  the  M.  T.  A. 
and  Primary  Conference,  June  10, 
1017. 


the  sayings  of  ancient  and  mo  Vrii 
prophets.  So,  I  am  encouraged  to- 
(^ay  in  looking  upon  this  vast  as- 
sembly, composed  largely  of  or.r 
young  people,  members  of  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  and  Prmary  As- 
sociations, young,  men  and  youngs 
women,  and  boys  and  girls  who  are 
associated  with  the  auxiliary  organ- 
izations, which  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Lord  for  the  training  of  the  young- 
er members  of  our  community  :n 
righteousness,  in  truth,  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  eternal 
life,  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  Tesu< 
Christ,  as  restored  to  earth  in  these 
latter  days. 

T  am  sflad  in  my  soul  today  to  feel 
the  conviction  that  the  young  mem- 
bers of  our  community  will  move 
forward  to  the  places  designed  for 
them,  and  take  up  the  work  com- 
menced by  their  fathers  and  moth- 
ers and  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers and  carry  ft  on  to  a  glori- 
ous victory,  the  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
be  paramount  in  the  earth,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become 
the  kingdom  of  bur  God  and  of  onr 
Lord  Tesus  Christ,  who  is  the  right- 
ful  King,   and   who   will   come  in 
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power  and  glory  and  reign  from 
pole  to  pole  and  from  shore  to 
shore.  I  am  thankful  for  the  convic- 
tions in  my  soul  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  work.  .Like  many  of  my 
brethren  around  me,  and  some  of 
my  sisters  here,  I  have  labored  for 
many  years  in  this  great  cause,  and 
each  succeeding  year  brings  strongr 
er  testimony  of  its  divinity,  of  its 
absolute  truth,  because  it  has  been 
established,  not  by  the  power  of 
man,  but  by  the  power  and  through 
the  revelations  of  the  Most  High 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Re- 
deemer. So  I  am  assured,  more  and 
more,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  not  only  be  better  under- 
stood by  our  fellow  creatures  in  the 
world,  who  are  not  of  our  faith, 
but  that  the  power  of  the  holy 
priesthood,  revealed  from  on  hijB:h, 
will  be  exercised  to  establish  right- 
ousness  and  bring  about  the  glori- 
ous peace  foreseen  by  the  poets  and 
sages  and  prophets  of  old.  And  to- 
day I  am  thankful  to  God  that  I 
have  the  privilege  of  looking  upon 
this  vast  assembly  of  our  young 
people  engaged  in  the  work  of  mu- 
tual improvement  and  in  learning 
the  primary  lessons  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

T  did  not  arise,  however,  to  oc- 
cupy time  in  preaching,  I  did  not 
expect  to  say  anything  this  after- 
noon, but  a  request  has  been  made 
by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  rep- 
resented by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Hardin  Bennion,  the  governor  now 
being  absent,  that  those  of  our 
young  men  who  desire  to  enlist  in 
sustaining  the  movement  made  by 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  human 
liberty,  for  the  establishment  of 
freedom  in  the  place  of  despotism 
and  militarism  and  tvranny,  shall 
be  able  to  see  the  advantages  in- 
deed, of  joining  the  National  Guard 


of  Utah  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  great  many 
reasons  that  might  be  given  for  this, 
but  I  do  not  expect  to  take  up  time 
in  enlarging  upon  them,  but  hope 
that  every  young  man  who  desires 
to  do  something  in  this  line  for  the 
advancement  of  liberty  and  the 
establishment  of  good  government 
and  the  overturning  of  misrule 
throughout  the  world,  will  see  the 
benefit  of  being  associated  with 
brethren  and  friends,  of  being  un- 
der the  direction  of  officers  from 
our  own  midst,  men  of  Utah,  most 
of  them  men  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  of  being  associated  with 
men  of  the  same  faith  and  the  same 
desires  and  the  same  grand  intents. 
None  of  our  young  brethren,  I 
hope,  have  the  least  desire  tx)  go 
forth  into  the  world  lo  shed  human 
blood.  That  is  not  a  part  of  our 
faith,  nor  our  aim  and  object  in  the 
world.  We  want  to  establish  peace 
but  sometimes  peace  has  to  be  ob- 
tained through  war.  This  cruel  war 
has  not  been  entered  upon,  as  I 
understand  it,  by  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
making  conquest,  obtaining  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  or  acquiring 
property,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  to  do  good,  to  defend  our 
liberties  and  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  freedom  to  every  nation  that  is 
oppressed.  And  going  forth  in  that 
spirit  they  can  do  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  can 
do  it  under  the  direction  of  good 
men  and  for  good  and  wise  pur- 
poses. Our  heavenly  Father  estab- 
lished this  government  in  this  way : 
He  inspired  wise  men,  great  men, 
strong  men,  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  this  government  on  eternal, 
riehteous,  principles.  The  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  Constitu- 
t'on  of  the  United  States  and  are 
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set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  God7giv€n.    I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  were  entirely 
original  with  the  men  who  wrote 
those  instruments,  for  truth  is  eter- 
nal, without  beginning  and  with- 
out  end,   and   the   principles   em- 
bodied in  those  instruments  are  ab- 
solute truth,  and  these  men  were  in- 
spired of  God  to  embody  them  in 
the  nation  of  which  we  form  a  part 
as  a  State  in  the  Union,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  mankind,  "a//  flesh/*  as 
we  read  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, so  that  truth  and  liberty  and 
the  protection  of  human  rights  and 
the  freedom  of  every  individual  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience  might 
be  preserved,  and  go  forth  to  all  na- 
tions, eventually,  through  the  infl^u- 
ence  and   power  of   this  govern- 
menfcil  institution  which  God  has 
set  up,  that  light  and  truth  and  lib- 
erty shall  prevail,  and  tyranny  and 
oppression    be   overcome,    and    all 
mankind  made  free  to  unite  togeth- 
er according  to  just  and  righteous 
principles  to  serve  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences 
unmolested.    Now,  in  going  forth 
in  this  spirit  our  young  men  will  be 
doing  no  harm  unless  they  engage 
in  something  that  is  vicious  and 
evil,  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  to  which  they  belong, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  our 
faith;    for    the    doctrines    of    this 
Church    inculcate    purity    of    life, 
purity  of  conduct,  enjoining  just  as 
much  purity  in  the  male  as  in  the 
female,  and  if  our  young  men  go 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  purity  of  life, 
righteousness   of   conduct   with   a 
good  example  for  others  to  follow, 
and  have  in  their  hearts,  not  a  de- 
sire for  conquest  and  to  shed  human 
blood,  but  to  protect  our  country 
and  to  carry  to  other  countries  the 
principles    of    freedom    which    we 


look  upon  as  paramount,  they  will 
be  under  the  influence  and  power 
of  Almighty  Grod,  and  be  able  to 
accomplish  a  great  and  mighty 
work  and  they"  will  in  no  wise  lose 
their  reward. 

Now,  the  chief  point,  then,  that 
I  wish  to  present  to  our  young  men 
i;i  this  congregation  today  is  the 
desire  of  the  Governor  and  his  as- 
sociates in  this  state  that  the  num- 
ber required  to  be  raised  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Utah  shall  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  plan  shall  be  eflFect- 
ed,  and  that  Utah  will  be  able  to 
stand  in  the  roster  of  States  Iw^ving 
the  proper  number,  according  to  the 
lists  made  out  ,  for  the  respective 
State  organizations  and  will  not  be 
behind  in  any  good  work.    We  de- 
sire to  show,  for  a  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding reports  that  have  been 
circulated   concerning    the    people 
of  Utah  and*  particularly  the  Lat- 
ter-day     Saints — ^the      "Mormon" 
people — that   we  are   loyal  to  our 
Government,   as   we   desire  to  be, 
first    of    all,    loyal    to    our     God 
and     to     the     truths     which     He 
has  revealed.     We  want  to  stand 
shoulder    to    shoulder    with    other 
good  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  maintaining  the  principles  of  our 
Government  and  in  defending  this 
nation,  in  association  with  other  na- 
tions that  are  assailed,  in  the  main- 
tetiance  of  truth  and  liberty  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.    That  is  the 
spirit  of  it. 

Now,  then,  the  desire  is  that  the 
proper  number  shall  be  raised  and 
that  our  young  men  who  desire  to 
enlist  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  the  preference  of. 
enlisting  in  the  National  Guard  of 
Utah.  They  will  have  their  own  of- 
ficers, they  will  be  associated  with 
men  of  their  own  kind,  they  will 
be  much  freer  from  contamination 
and   the   temptations   which   over- 
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come  a  great  many  who  enter  into 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world, 
anH  be  able  to  maintain  their  purity, 
their  standing  as  members  of  the 
Church,  and  to  do  good  work  as 
members  of  the  Mutual  Improve- 
r»-ent  Association  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

Now,  I  thank  the  Lord  for  this 
sierht  this  afternoon,  for  the  beau- 
tiful music  that  we  have  heard,  for 
the  good  spirit  that  is  here,  for  the 
snlendid  reports  that  T  have  heard 
of  the  meetings  of  this  conference 
at  all  its  sessions,  and  for  the  earn- 
est desire  made  manifest  by  the 
yoimg  men  and  young  ladies  of  our 
cx)mmunity  to  enlist  in  the  Sfreat 
cause  of  human  re 'emotion,  of  mu- 
tual improvement,  to  help  one  an- 
other to  do  right,  to  overcome 
wrong,  to  live  according  to  the  laws 
of  God  Almisrhtv,  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  their  country, 


to  ma'ntain  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  all  people,  that  the  time 
may  come  when  everybody  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  shall  -be  free ;  free 
to  do  right,  free  to  serve  God,  to 
carry  out  their  own  convictions  of 
right,  so  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  convictions  of  other 
people,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  him  whose  right  it  is 
to  reign — ^Jesus  the  Christ,  the 
"onlv  begotten  of  the  Father"  in 
the  flesh,  our  elder  brother  in  the 
spirit,  with  whom  we  are  associated 
in  this  ereat  w^ork  of  the  latter  days 
which  He  has  set  up.  May  God 
continue  to  pour  out  His  Spirit 
upon  this  conference,  and  mav  His 
blessine  attend  every  effort  that  -s 
beine  made  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  T  have  brieflv  al- 
ltid*e.d  to,  I  ask,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 


England  and  France  Pay  Homage  to 
Memory  of  Washington 


By  Levi  Edgar  Young, 


On  Sunday,  April  29,  the  French 
and  English  commissions  to  the 
United  States  visited  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  were  quietly  conducted  through 
the  old  historic  mansion  where 
General  George  Washington  lived 
and  died.  It  was  a  solerhn  occasion. 
Solemn  because  of  the  day,  and  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  time  in  our 
history  that  a  representative  of 
Britain  has  paid  homage  fo  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  did  so 
much  to  win  our  independence 
from  England.  But  the  part  of 
the  visit  that  was  so  stirring  and 
thoroughly  beautiful  in  its  spirit 
was  when  the  French  General  Jof- 
fre  entered  the  tomb  of  Washing- 
ton,  overlooking  the   historic   Po- 


tomac, and  placing  a  wreath  upon 
the  stone  casket,  saluted  in  the 
name  of  France.  As  he  passed 
back  among  the  spectators,  Mr. 
Tames  Balfour,  foreign  secretary  of 
Great  Britairi,  stood  for  a  moment 
in  silent  praver,  and  then  entered 
the  tomb  with  a  wreath  of  lilies 
and  oak  leaves,  tied  with  the  colors 
of  the  three  allied  nations.  He 
placed  the  British  token  by  the  side 
of  the  French,  and  as  he  came  o^^t. 
his  eyes  were  moistened  with  tears. 
Then  it  wn^  ^hat  M.  Viviani,  min- 
ister of  insure,  and* former  prem- 
ier of  France  uttered  a  few  solemn 
words.     He  said  in  part: 

"When    we    contemplate    in   the 
distant  past  the  luminous  presence 
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of  Washington,  in  nearer  times  the 
majestic  figure  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, ,when  we  respectfully  salute 
President  Wilson,  the  worthy  heir 
of  these  great  memories,  we  at  one 
glance  measure  the  vast  career  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  because 
the  American  people  proclaimed 
and  won  for  the  nation  the  right  to 
govern  itself,  it  is  because  it  pro- 
'^laimed  and  won  the  equality  of  all 
men,  that  the  free  American  people 
at  the  hour  marked  by  fate  has 
been  enabled  with  commanding 
^orce  to  carry  its  action  beyond  the 
seas;  it  is  because  it  was  resolved 
to  extend  its  action  still  further  that 
Congress  was  enabled  to  obtain 
w'thin  the  space  of  a  few  davs  the 
vote  of  conscription  and  to  pro- 
claim the  necessity  for  a  national 
army  in  the  full  splendor  of  civil 
peace. 

"In  the  name  of  France,  I  salute 
the  young  armv  which  will  share  in 
our  common  glory."' 

Ouietly,  but  impressively,  Mr. 
Balfour  said; 


"M.  Viviani  has  expressed  in 
most  eloquent  words  the  feelings 
which  grip  us  all  here  today.  He 
has  not  only  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  *  great  statesman,  but  he  has 
brought  our  thoughts  most  vividly 
down  to  the  present.  The  thous- 
ands who  have  given  their  l:ves — 
French,  Russian,  Italian,  Bel^an, 
Serbian,  Montenegrin,  Rumanian, 
Japanese,  and  British — were  fight- 
ing for  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

"There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  a  speech  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty would  be  better  placed  than 
here  at  the  tomb  of  Washington. 
But  as  that  work  has  been  so  ade- 
quately done  by  a  master  of  ora- 
tory, perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
read  a  few  words  prepared  by  the 
British  mission  for  the  wreath  we 
are  to  leave  here  today. 

"  'Dedicated  by  the  British  mis- 
sion to  the  immortal  memory  of 
George  Washington,  soldier,  states- 
man, patriot."  who  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see  the  country  of  which 
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"le  was  by  birth  a  citizen  and  the 
country  which  his  genius  called  in- 
to existence,  Sghting  side  by  side  to 
save  mankind  from  subjection  to  a 
military  despotism/  " 

There  was  neither  music  nor  ap- 
plause, we  are  told  from  the  press 
dispatch,  but  it  was  an  impressive 
occasion,  and  will  stand  as  an  im- 
portant expression  of  the  love  of 
England  and  France  for  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  only  a  little  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,  that  we  had 
war  with  England  for  the  last  time, 
and  since  then  great  commercial 
treaties  have  bound  us  to  the 
mother  nation.  Far  greater  and 
deeper  forces,  however,  have  cre- 
ated a  sympathetic  bond  between 
the  two  great  governments.  A 
common  language  and  the  same 
ideals  in  government  and  law  have 
brought  about  a  spiritual  commun- 
ion, which  is  destined  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  the  love  of  one  nation  for 
another.  England  has  led  the 
world  in  her  well-worked-out  dem- 
ocratic government.  Gradually, 
but  surely  has  Britain  established 
democracy  among  her  people,  and 
has  subjected  her  commercial  ami 
military  powers  to  her  high  civic 
idealism.  Englishmen  came  to  the 
shores  of  America  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 
They  brought  with  them  the  ideals 
of  their  native  land.  On  this  new 
soil,  their  spiritual  powers  were  de- 
veloped until  they  had  won  their 
freedom,  the  ideals  of  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  greatest  of  all  civic 
documents  in  the  history  of  the 
world — the     Constitution     of     the 


United  States.  Since  that  day,  nat- 
ural ties  have'bound  us  in  love  to  the 
mother  country.  Englishmen  have 
watched  our  civil  and  political  de- 
velopment with  interest,  and  have 
given  our  free  institutions  a  firm 
support.  Mr.  Balfour  expressed  at 
the  tomb  of  Washington  the  love 
of  the  allied  nations  for  each  other. 

M.  Viviani's  address  was  full  of 
feel-ng.  He  told  of  the  love  of 
France  for  the  American  people, 
and  how  the  American  ideals  had 
re-enforced  those  of  the  French 
people,  when  they  overthrew  the 
rule  of  kings  and  queens,  and  es- 
tablished a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. France  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  United  States  in  1776,  and 
sent  her  Lafayette  over  to  help  in 
the  great  cause  of  human  liberty. 

The  visit  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish comm'ssions  to  the  Unite  1 
States  and  the  solemn  hour  at  the 
tcmb  of  Washington  are  expressive 
of  the  enduring  friendship  of  the 
three  great  nations  that  are  now 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  The  words  of  Mr. 
Balfour  with  those  of  M.  Viviani 
were  eloquent  of  the  thought  that 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  aflfairs  of  nations,  and 
that  the  spiritual  sides  of  our  na- 
tures is  stronger  than  any  material 
forces.  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  have  undoubtedly 
entered  into  a  deep  fraternalism  of 
nations,  which  will  bring  a  new  day 
to  humanity  and  result  in  the  "par- 
liament of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world." 
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The  annual  conference  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
of  the  Church  recently  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
attendance.  Weather  conditions 
were  for  the  most  part  ideal,  and 
the  hearty  support  of  all  who  had 
been  asked  to  render  assistance  en- 
abled the  General  Boards  to  present 
a  program  which  was  exceedingly 
profitable.  The  presence  of  the  First 
Presidency  added  much  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  gatherings  and  a 
rich  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  accompanied  their  splendid 
discourses,  as  also  those  delivered 
by  the  other  speakers. 

Of  the  Young  Ladies'  Associa- 
tions, seventy-one  stakes  and  five 
missions  were  represented.  About 
seven  hundred  sisters  were  present 
at  the  separate  officers'  meetings. 

The  conference  opened  with  a 
l>oy  Scout  and  Bee-Hive  Girl  dem- 
t)nstration  at  the  Deseret  Gymna- 
sium. The  Scouts  presented  inter- 
esting exhibitions  of  patriotic,  first- 
aid,  and  camp-life  features,  and  the 
work  of  the  Bee-Hive  Girls  was 
shown  in  a  series  of  tableaux  rep- 
resenting the  seven  fields  of  activ- 
ity. These  last  were  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  were  participated  in 
by  the  seven  stakes  of  Salt  Lake 
X'alley.  'The  March  of  the  Bee- 
Hive  Girls"  was  also  sung  on  this 
occasion. 

A  large  and  inspiring  audience 
was  in  attendance  at  the  joint  offi- 
cers' meeting  on  Friday  morning. 
After  the  addresses  of  welcome  by 
Presidents  Heber  J.  Grant  and 
Martha  H.  Tingey,  the  program  as 
published  in  the  June  Journal  was 
presented.     The  addresses  of  thiJ? 


and  other  sessions  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  given  in  full  or  in  syn- 
opses in  the  present  and  succeeding 
issues  of  our  magazine.  At  the  Bee- 
Hive  meeting  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon, Dr.  Raphael  S.  Olsen  and 
Prof.  J.  C.  Hogensen  gave  excel- 
lent treatment  of  the  subjects  **In- 
fant  Mortality"  and  "The  Sanitar} 
Drying  of  Fruit,  Corn,  and  Peas." 
In  the  evening  the  General  Boards 
entertained  visiting  officers  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Tabernacle  grounds. 
This  was  a  most  enjoyable  social 
gathering. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, separate  Young  Ladies'  offi- 
cers' meetings  were  held,  at  which 
President  Martha  H.  Tingey  pre- 
sided and  gave  the  opening  ad- 
dress. At  the  first  of  these  ses- 
sions, the  Guide  Work  for  1917-18 
was  presented  by  Lucy  W.  Smith, 
and  talks  were  given  by  Sisters 
Edna  Brockbank,  of  Nebo  Stake, 
and  Inez  Earl  of  Maricopa  Stake. 
The  Guide  work  will  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  August  Journal.  At  the 
session  on  Sunday  morning,  part  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  open  discus- 
sion of  M.  L  A.  problems,  after 
which  Sister  Emily  H.  Higgs  spoke 
on  "The  Needs  of  the  Hour."  We 
were  favored  in  having  President 
Smith  at  this  meeting,  and  his  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  officers 
were  much  appreciated. 

A  second  joint  officers'  meeting 
was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  the 
final  contest  in  public  speaking  oc- 
curred. The  two  contestants  were 
Eva  Hix  of  Yellowstone  Stake,  and 
Tra  N.  Hay  ward,  of  Bear  Lake 
Stake.  Their  subjects  were  respec- 
tively. "War  for  Honor"  and  "A 
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League  to  Enforce  Universal 
Peace."  The  latter  was  given  the 
first  place  and  received  the  gold 
medal  awarded  by  the  General 
Boards.  The  Church  Special  Activ- 
ity Pennant  was  awarded  to  Was- 
atch Stake,  as  having  scored  the 
greatest  percentage  of  points  in 
Special  Activities.  The  Daniels  and 
Midway  First  Wards  of  this  stake 
secured  the  sets  of  books  offered  to 
the  Associations  scoring  the  high- 
est percentage  of  points  in  the 
reading  course.  On  this  occasion, 
also,    a    cantata,    "The    Story    of 


Christ,"  was  presented  by  the 
Twenty-first  Ward  M.  I.  A.  (En- 
sign Stake),  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  A.  Wallace,  and  the  play, 
"The  Neighbors,"  under  super- 
vision of  Prof.  Maud  May  Babcock. 

On  Sunday,  a  special  testimony 
meeting,  held  at  8 :30  a.  m.,  was  en- 
joyed by  a  large  number  of  our  of- 
ficers, and  the  public  meetings  in 
the  Tabernacle  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  were  well  attended  and 
were  excellent  sessions. 

The  conference  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing slogan,  "We  Stand  for 
Thrift  and  Economy." 


To  Our  Officers.* 

By  President  Marth-a  H.  Tingey, 


I  am  very  happy  to  meet  with 
you  again  this  morning,  my  dear 
sisters.  I  feel  weak  in  body,  but  1 
am  strong  in  spirit  and  in  my 
love  for  the  work  of  Mutual 
Improvement,  and  in  appreciation 
for  the  good  work  you  are  do- 
ing in  the  different  stakes  of 
Zion.  I  always  have  appreciated 
the  work  of  our  stake  and  ward  offi- 
cers. I  sometimes  marvel  at  the 
time  they  so  willingly  and  so  pa- 
tiently devote  to  the  work  and  the 
energy  they  manifest.  I  feel  that 
the  young  women  of  Zion  owe 
much  to  their  energetic,  loving  la- 
bors. I  would  say  to  you  officers. 
It  isn't  chance  that  has  placed  you 
in  these  positions.  President  John 
Henry  Smith  said  years  ago,  in  a 
Mutual  Improvement  conference, 
that  he  wanted  every  officer  in  the 
Mutual    Improvement    Association 


♦Address  delivered  at  Officers' 
meeting,  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
S;*lt  Lake  City,  June  10,  1917.  * 


to  understand  that  it  was  no  chance 
work  that  they  were  called  to  pre- 
side over  the  organizations,  they 
were  called  under  the  influ- 
ence and  Spirit  of  God  and 
He  wants  them.  It  is  your  mission. 
When  our  boys  and  girls  are  sent 
into  the  mission  field  we  expect  them 
to  be  true,  to  live  the  gospel  every 
day  of  their  lives,  and  to  put  into 
practice  the  principles  they  are  try- 
ing to  teach.  We  feel  thai  th':ry 
must  manifest  by  their  lives,  by 
their  actions,  their  belief  in  the 
truths  they  are  trying  to  give  the 
world. 

Sisters,  you  are  called  to  the 
same  position.  When  you  go  be- 
:oTe  our  young  girls  now,  you  do 
not  go  merely  as  an  individual,  but 
as  the  president  of  your  organiza- 
tion, and  you  must  be  very  careful 
and  very  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  your  board  and  the  influence  you 
have  over  your  girls,  because  they 
look  to  you  as  examples. 

We  are  making  strenuous  efforts 
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today  to  reform,  to  come  back  to 
what  we  started  out  for  in  the  early 
days  of  this  association.     You  will 
read  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  this  work  was  taken  up 
with    a    desire    to    retrench    from 
folly  and  to  come  back  to  economy 
and  simplicity  in  dress,  not  to  fol- 
low the  fashions  of  the  world.    We 
have  gone  pretty  far  away  from  it. 
Babylon  has  come  among  us  and 
we  love  to   look  like  other  people, 
we  love  to  take  up  the  new  things 
that  come  along ;  and  it  is  all  right 
in  a  sense,  but  we  must  never  go 
to  extremes.     We  want  to  be  pro- 
gressive.   We  want  to  appear  well, 
and  it  is  our  duty  as  Latter-day 
Saints    to    dress    becomingly,    but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  shall 
follow   the   extreme   fashions   that 
are  in  our  midst  today.    The  Lord 
says,  in  a  revelation  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph,   **Let    your    garments   be 
plain  and  the  beauty  the  workman- 
ship of  your  own  hands."    We  are 
taught     modesty.     The     garment 
which  was  given  to  us  shows  that 
the   Lord   desires  the  body  to   be 
covered,  and  even  the  young  girls, 
though  they  have  not  been  through 
the  temple,  should  feel  that  that  is 
what  the   Lord   requires  of  them. 
This  is  the  message  that  we  want 
you  to  carry  and  impress  upon  our 
young  sisters — not  to  expose  their 
bodies  to  the  rude  gaze  and  rough 
comment  of  mankind.    Our  young 
girls  are  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
the  sin  in  the  world.     We  are  ap- 
pointed guardians  over  our  girls, 
and  we  want  to  guard  them  as  a 
shepherd     guards     his    flock,    and 
shield  and  protect  them.     We  ex- 
pect  to   give   a   demonstration   of 
dresses  suitable  to  be  worn  by  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  girls.    While  we  feel 
it  would  not  be  wise  at  present  to 
make  too  radical  a  change  in  the 
garments  of  our  girls,  still  we  think 


changes  should  be  made,  and  we 
are  attempting  to  show  the  styles 
that  may  be  worn.     If  we  can  in- 
duce   our    young    girls    to    wear 
sleeves  to  the  elbow,  with  sleeves 
also  in  their  underwear,we  shall  feel 
that  we  are  progressing  in  the  right 
direction.     We  prefer  they  would 
wear  them  to  the  wrist,  and  hope 
that  those  who  have  been  wearing 
long  sleeves  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  you  offi- 
cers in  another  direction.     Let  me 
say  to  every  president :  don't  try  to 
carry  the  whole  load  yourself.    You 
will  fail  if  you  do.    You  have  been 
given  counselors  to  share  a  portion 
of  the  work.      I  remember     when 
President  Smith  was  sustained  as 
President  of  the  Church  he  made 
the  remark:     "I  expect  these  men 
who  have    been     sustained  as  my 
counselors  to  share  the  work  with 
me.    I  expect  to  counsel  with  them 
and  they  will  share  the  responsibil- 
ity.'*     Don't  go  ahead,  you  presi- 
dents, to  do  anything  in  your  asso- 
ciation    without    counseling     with 
your  counselors  and  be  a  unit  as  far 
as  you  possibly  can  in  every  move 
you  make.     The  same  with  ward 
officers.     The  ward  officers  should 
honor  the    stake     officers.       They 
haven't  placed  themselves  in  these 
positions.    They  have  accepted  the 
call  in  humility  and  you  should  sus- 
tain them  and  carry  out  their  in- 
structions.    We  have  received  let- 
ters from  some  stake  officers  and 
they  say,  "We  have  done  jfll  we  can 
to  get  the  ward  presidents  to  send 
their  reports  to  us,  but  they  are  so 
late  and  they  take  so  much  time, 
and     sometimes    they     don't    send 
them  at  all,  and  consequently  when 
the  time  cornes  for  us  to  send  in 
our  reports  to  the  General  Board 
we  have  to    miss     some    of    our 
wards."     Ward  presidents,  I  hope 
you  will  take  this  to  heart  and  sec 
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that  your  ward  reports  are  sent  in 
promptly  on  whatever  work  you 
are  called  upon  to  report  so  that 
your  stake  may  get  its  full  credit, 
and  you  will  not  make  your  stake 
officers  humiliated  because  they 
cannot  send  a  good  report. 

There  have  been  a  good  many 
questions  asked  with  regard  to  the 
dime  fund.     When  the  dime  fund 
was  instituted  it  was  thought  that 
every   girl   who   enjoyed   member- 
ship in  the  association  would  feel 
that  she  had  received  such  benefit 
from  it  that  she  would  like  to  give 
ten  cents  a  year  to  help  the  General 
Board  carry  on  the  general  work. 
There  is  a  great  expense  connected 
with  this  work.     We,  the  General 
Board,  have  been  very  proud  to  say 
that  we  have  never  as  yet  had  to 
ask  the  presidency  of  the  Church 
for  financial  assistance :  our  officers 
and  members  have  responded  gen- 
erously.      However,    we  know  of 
cases  where  the  ward  and  stake  of- 
ficers have  made  up  the  deficiency 
where  the  girls  have  not  responded 
as  they  should  do.  That  is  not  right. 
Look  at  it  as  tithing.    We  are  con- 
stantly  sending  our  circulars,   re- 
ports,  blanks,   etc.,   and   these  are 
costing  a  great    deal    of     money. 
Printing  has  about  doubled.     The 
cost    of     transportation    is    much 
greater  as  we  cannot  get  the  rates 
we  used  to  do.    While  the  General 
Board   give  their  time   freely  and 
willingly,  and  we  are  glad  to  give 
our  time  and    our     services,    you 
would  not  wish  us  to  pay  all  our 
own  traveling  expenses  also,  so  we 
have  to  ask  for  this  dime  fund  in 
order  to  help  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work. 


The  dime  fund  doesn't  begin  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  even  when  we  re- 
ceive a  good  response.  We  never 
have  got  it  perfectly,  but  we  have 
been  very  careful,  and  many  of  our 
Board  members  have  given  much 
of  their  time  in  preparing  work  for 
the  magazine  and  doing  other  work, 
and  in  this  way  we  have  accumu- 
lated a  little  means  which  we  have 
put  out  at  interest  and  that  helps  to 
defray  our  expenses.  So  in  patron- 
izing the  Journal  you  are  also  help- 
ing in  this  great  Mutual  Improve- 
ment work.  I  do  not  think  the 
members  are  not  willing  to  give  the 
dime,  but  they  are  forgetful  and 
need  reminding. 

I  have  a  motherly  interest  in  our 
Mutual  Improvement  girls  and  I 
want  you  stake  and  ward  officers 
to  try  to  have  a  similar  interest  in 
the  members  of  your  associations 
that  you  have  in  your  own  daugh- 
ters. If  you  are  doing  this  you 
cannot  fail  to  do  good,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  when  we  needed  to 
have  greater  influence  with  our 
boys  and  girls  than  at  the  present 
time.  Temptations  are  coming  here 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  even  these  war 
conditions  are  going  to  add  tempta- 
tion and  ruin  to  our  boys  and  girls 
if  we  do  not  watch  over  them  care- 
fully. I  pray  earnestly  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  insnire  c^-cry 
one  of  you,  pour  out  His  Holy 
Spirit  upon  you,  that  you  may  feel 
in  vour  hearts  that  it  is  your  duty 
and  your  privilege  to  lend  a  very 
important  hand  in  the  salvation  of 
the  children  of  men  and  in  the 
building  up  of  His  Church  and 
kingdom. 
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Means  of  Prevention.* 

By  Dr,  Raphael  S.  Olson. 


Statistics  taken  in  seventeen 
states  where  the  registration  of 
deaths  was  carefully  observed, 
show  that  in  these  seventeen  states 
there  are  two  hundred  thousand 
deaths  annually  of  children  under 
two  years  of  age !  It  is  impossible 
for  anyone,  even  one  who  is  con- 
stantly studying  the  subject  of 
childhood  and  of  infancy,  to  realize 
the  appalling  importance  of  these 
statistics.  Two  hundred  thousand 
deaths  in  seventeen  of  our  states 
where  registration,  death,  and 
burial  statistics  have  been  followed 
carefully  each  year! 

Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Har- 
vard University,  has  looked  very 
carefully  into  these  statistics,  and 
has  proven  to  his  satisfaction  that 
one  hundred  thousand  of  these  two 
hundred  thousand  children  die 
from  preventable  causes  every  year. 
That  is  the  heavy  toll  that  we  are 
paying  every  year,  through  the  sac- 
rifice of  infants  and  children,  from 
conditions  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  we  but  known  a  few  of 
the  simpler  laws  of  hygiene  and 
diet.  If  statistics  could  be  taken  or 
were  taken  over  the  entire  country, 
it  would  be  found  that  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  children 
are  perishing  every  year,  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  them  from  preventable 
causes!  According  to  statistics, 
twenty-five  out  of  every  hundred 
babies  born  in  the  civilized  world, 
die  before  they  are  one  year  of 
age,  and  these  deaths  in  the  vast 


♦Address     delivered     at     Bee-Hive 
Girls'  Meeting,  June  8,  1917. 


majority  of  instances  are  from  pre- 
ventable causes!  That  is  what 
makes  the  subject  of  such  vast  im- 
l>ortance.  The  total  deaths  from 
the  Spanish-American  war  was 
only  six  thousand  from  all  causes. 
You  rember  the  mourning  that  the 
whole  nation  was  plunged  into 
from  this  loss  of  six  thousand  men 
not  alone  from  Spanish  bullets  but 
from  disease:  only  six  thousand  in 
the  entire  lot;  yet  every  year  we 
are  losing  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  babies  that  could  be 
saved  if  we  but  understood  more 
perfectly  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  of 
nature,  and  the  feeding  of  these  lit- 
tle ones. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  past 
towards  solving  this  problem? 
Practically  nothing.  There  have 
been  a  few  spasmodic  eflForts  here 
and  there  throughout  the  country 
with  a  view  to  training  mothers  in 
motherhood,  and  this  Bee-Hive 
movement  is  one  of  those  eflForts ; 
but  we  are  not  accomplishing  as  vet 
very  much  along  these  lines.  We 
devote  a  few  hours  a  year  towards 
the  study  of  the  baby.  There  is  no 
line  of  endeavor  that  is  neglected 
so  much  as  the  study  of  the  babies 
and  the  children.  In  every  state 
of  the  l^nion  we  have  our  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  established  for  the 
study  of  the  lower  animals,  aad  by 
study  we  have  reached  the  present 
remarkable  state  of  development 
amongst  the  domestic  animals.  In 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  also, 
through  the  eflForts  of  these  col- 
leges, Rurbank,  and  others,  we 
have  reached  our  remarkable  ad- 
vance, but  our  babies  have  gone  on 
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year  after  year,  age  after  age,  with- 
out any  concentrated  effort  to  solve 
these  problems  of  saving  little  lives. 
We  have  our  universities  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  but  we  haven't  a 
single  school  in  the  United  States 
that  is  devoted    to     the    study  of 
motherhood  or  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren.   Up  until  recently,  we  didn't 
even  have  a  single  course  in  a  sin- 
gle school,  that  was  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  child  life  or 
the  study  of  the  problems  of  moth- 
erhood.    Professor  Fisher  has  es- 
timated that  the  economic  loss  to 
the  United  States  from  these  little 
tots,  is  over  two  billion  dollars  an- 
nually.      That  is  four    times     the 
amount  that  is  expended  through- 
out the  entire  country  for  educa- 
tional matters.    Two  billion  dollars 
every  year  a  dead  loss  to  our  Na- 
tion because  of  our  lack  of  under- 
standing  these   problems   of   child 
life.      He   has   estimated   that   the 
economic  value  of  the  hog  in  the 
United  States  is  one  thousand  times 
less  than  that  of  the  baby;  yet  the 
,*2:ovemm€nt  of  the  United  States 
expends  many  times  the  amount  an- 
nually for  the  conservation  of  the 
life  of  the  hog,  that  it  does  for  the 
baby.     Here  in  our  own  State  of 
I  'tah,  men   who  are   interested   in 
the  welfare  of  babies  asked  our  leg- 
islature  for  an  appropriation    this 
year   for  the  study  of  babies  and 
child  life.    They  received  five  thou- 
.sand  dollars.    Other  men  interested 
in  animal  life    came     forward  and 
asked  an     appropriation     for     the 
study  of  rabies  in  the  coyotes  be- 
cause the  lives  of  a  fev/  of  our  stock 
were  endangered  from  the  presence 
of  that  disease,  and  the  legislature 
immediately  appropriated  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars.     That  is  the  re- 
sponse that  we     have     met     with 
everywhere  in  the  study  of  babies. 
Ft   is  time  that  we  awaken  to  the 
realization  that  these  little  tots  are 


paying  the  penalty  of  their  lives 
■  through  our  neglect ;  and  it  is  rath- 
er harsh  to  have  to  make  the  state- 
ment, but  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  loss  rests  upon  the  mothers 
of  the  Nation.  Unless-  they  under- 
stand child  life  and  the  proper  care 
of  the  child,  we  will  go  on  paying 
this  heavy  toll  year  after  year  until 
somebody  arouses  to  the  realization 
that  we  must  begin  to  study  the 
babies  and  to  make  an  effort  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  these 
deaths  amongst  our  infants?     Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  taken,  at 
least   seventy-five   per   cent    of   all 
occur  in  the  hot  summer  months. 
The  diseases  that  are  specified  hv 
physicians  ai;  the  cause  of  death, 
are  filth  diseases,  a  lack  of  the  ob- 
servance of  hygiene    and    sanitarv 
measures,  and  the  improper  use  of 
foods  for  babies  during  their  first 
year.    These  are  the  sole  causes  of 
this  heavy  infant   mortality.     The 
solution  is  easy.    The  mother  must 
get  busy  and  know  how  to  feed  her 
baby  and  know  how.  to  avoid  these 
errors  in  sanitation  and  in  hygiene. 
I  believe  that  is  the  duty  of  every 
young  woman  in  this  audience  to- 
day, to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  with  her  to  her  commun- 
ity a  desire  to  study  child  life  and 
to  insist  that  there  shall  no  longer 
be  this  appalling  neglect  of  our  ba- 
bies that  there  has  been  in  the  past. 
One  out  of  every  four  babies  born 
in  the  civilized  world  perishes,  arid 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  all  that  do  per- 
ish, perish  through  neglect  and  io;- 
norance  on  our  part! 

T  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
traveling  through  the  State  of  I'tih 
and  holding  clinics  on  babies  in  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  communities,  and 
the  response  that  I  have  met  with 
has  been  remarkable.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  at  the  present 
time  amongst  the  clubs  and  associa- 
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tions  and  the  University  and  the 
Agricultural  College,  to  establish 
courses  for  the  study  of  chiM  life, 
for  impressing  upon  the  mothers 
this  subject  of  motherhood,  of  ex- 
plaining just  how  to  feed  their  ba- 
bies and  how  to  cut  down  this 
heavy  mortality;  and  I  feel  that 
every  mother  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, should  feel  it  a  part  of 
her  duty,  and  should  feel  that  it  is 
criminal  neglect  if  she  doesn't  use 
her  efforts  in  furthering  this  work 
in  the  study  of  the  child  and  in  giv- 
ing to  other  mothers  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  life,  that  they  can 
better  care  for  their  babies  and 
children. 

Now  briefly,  I  want  to  take  up  a 
few  of  these  mistakes  that  we  are 
making.     At  least  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  of  our  trouble  in  the  first  year 
of  life  is  through  improper  feeding 
of  the  babies.    You  mothers  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  freequently 
a  baby  forfeits  its  life  through  neg- 
lect  on   vour   part   in   the   feeding 
habits  of  the  child.     You  feed  the 
baby  at  the  breast,  at  irregular  in- 
tervals through  the  day  and  night, 
without     any    consideration  of  the 
fact   that   the    digestive   apparatus 
must  have  rest.    There  is  onlv  one 
organ  of  the  body  that  doesn't  get 
rest  and  that  is  the  heart.    It  seems 
to  be  the  onlv  organ  that  doe^^n't 
require  a  certain  amount  of  rest  in 
every  twentv-four  hours.     Rut  it  is 
absolutelv  essential  that  the  babv's 
disfestive  tract  should  have  rest.  Tt 
takes  two  hours  for  mothers'  milk 
to  pass  through   the   stomach    nnd 
three  hours  for  cows'  milk.     Th-^t 
gfives  v\?^  our  clue  as  to  what   ^he 
interval  shouH  be  between  nursing 
periods.    Various  men,  infnnt  feed- 
ers,   vary    regarding   thi<;    int'^T-val. 
Some  of  them  maintain  a  two-honr 
interval    for   a   few     weeks    after 
birth :  others  maintain  n  th^ee-honr 
interval   from  the  earliest  moment 


and  through  the  child's  first   year 
of  life;  others,  a  four-hour  inter- 
val.   The  majority  of  men  maintain 
that  the  three-hour  interval  should 
be  observed  with  all  babies  during 
the  first  year  of  life,  or  at  least  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months.    And  it  is 
not  enough  that  we  should  be  reg- 
ular as  to  time,  but  we  should  adopt 
the  same  hours  every  day,  not  six 
one  morning  and  seven  the   next, 
but  six,  nine,  twelve,  three,  six,  and 
nine  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week.      We  should     adopt     those 
hours,  or  seven,  eleven,  three  and 
so  on,  as  the  case  may  require,  but 
we  should   adopt   the   same   hou's 
every  day.    You  mothers  cannot  re- 
alize just  how  important  this  ques- 
tion of  regulating  the  feeding  hab- 
its of  the  child  is  in  its  bearing  upon 
infant  mortality  in  the  first  year.  Di- 
gestive disturbances  in  the  breast- 
fed baby  are  not  so  common  as  they 
are  in  the  artificially-fed  baby;  in 
fact,  ten  artificially-fed  babies  die  in 
the  summer  months  to  one  breast- 
fed baby,  but  the  breast-fed  baby 
that  is  fed  irregularly  will  develop 
trouble  of  a  more  or  less  severe  na- 
ture.    Its  digestive  tract  finally  re- 
volts against  this  abuse,  and  some 
form  of  dysentery  or  something:  of 
the  kind  will  come  along,  that  al- 
ways gives  the  physician  a  great 
amount  of  trouble  to  control. 

But  the  most  frequent  error  that 
is  made  with  babies  in  the  first  year 
is  the  weaning,  the  unnecessary 
weaning.  Tt  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  duplicate  mothers' 
milk.  Tf  your  child  is  compelled  to 
take  for  its  nourishment  during  the 
first  year  of  life,  some  artificial 
form  of  feeding,  then  it  is  physically 
handicapped  for  the  rest  of  its  life. 
Tt  cannot  possibly  develop  physical- 
ly as  well  as  it  would  have  done 
on  its  mother's  milk.  It  is  an  ex- 
trcmelv  important  step  to  take 
\\hen  the  mother    feels     that    she 
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must  wean  her  child,  from  any 
cause  whatever.  The  conditions 
where  weaning  is  necessary  are  so 
few  and  far  between  that  no  mother 
should  ever  dare  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  herself,  because 
the  artificial  feeding  of  the  child  is 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  med- 
icine. It  is  an  easy  matter  to  put 
it  on  condensed  milk  and  see  it  get 
fat  for  the  first  six  months  of  its 
life;  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pre- 
scribe some  other  proprietary  food, 
and  apparently  the  babies  do  well 
on  them,  but  they  only  do  well  for  a 
short  period.  Those  babies  invaria- 
bly develop  disturbances  that  lead 
to  all  kinds  of  trouble.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  ask  yourselves  why  babies 
are  practically  immune  during  the 
first  year  of  life,  immune  to  all  in- 
fectious diseases?  Take  the  baby 
that  is  fed  upon  the  breast  secre- 
tions of  a  normal,  healthy  mother, 
and  that  baby  is  immune  to  all  the 
infectious  diseases.  It  is  not  until 
we  begin  to  wean  him  that  we  make 
him  liable  to  these  diseases ;  and  the 
whole  solution  during  the  hot 
months  is  in  the  proper  nourishing 
of  that  baby,  and  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  chiWs  nutrition  can 
we  solve  this  problem  and  overcome 
this  immense  mortality.  I  condemn 
absolutely  all  proprietary  foods. 
There  are  mothers  in  this  audience 
bv  the  dozens  who  have  raised  ba- 
bies on  proprietary  foods,  and  you 
will  tell  me  that  those  babies  are 
normal,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
first  normal  child  that  has  been 
raised  on  anv  of  the  proprietary 
foods.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Pro- 
prietary foods  contain  an  excessive 
amount  of  the  carbo-hydrate  ele- 
ment of  foods.  In  order  to  develop 
well  and  proportionately,  we  must 
have  a  proportionate  amount  of  all 
of  the  food  ingredients,  protein, 
carbo-hydrates,  fats,  and  the  min- 
eral salts.  If  we  do  not  get  that 
proportionate  amount  of  all  these 


food  ingredients,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  a  proportionate  development 
of  the  child's  body.  Mothers'  milk 
contains  in  their  proper  amounts, 
these  various  ingredients.  The 
form  of  food  that  the  baby  can  han- 
dle better  than  any  other  of  the 
food  ingredients,  is  the  carbo-hy- 
drate. It  has  a  higher  tolerance  for 
that  food  than  for  any  of  the  other 
three  ingredients.  Knownig  this, 
proprietary  food  concerns  have  em- 
phasized the  carbo-hydrate  content 
of  all  of  their  foods,  simply  be- 
cause they  have  to  standardize  that 
food  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  babies.  The  result  is  we  get  a 
lop-sided  development  from  a  lop- 
sided feeding.  This  is  not  a  very 
elegant  expression,  but  there  is 
none  that  is  more  forcible  and  illus- 
trates it  more  clearly.  You  can  take 
the  pictures  of  these  babies  in  the 
literature  that  is  put  out  by  these 
proprietary  food  concerns,  and 
every  one  of  them  shows  the  mark 
of  this  improper  nourishment,  this 
improper  nutrition.  Where  we  feed 
these  babies  excessive  amounts  of 
carbo-hydrates,  they  develop  in 
their  systems  a  poison  that  we  term 
acetone.  This  acetone  produces  an 
acid-intoxication,  and  the  child  that 
is  fed  on  proprietary  foods,  the  ar- 
tificially-fed baby,  is  the  one  that 
gives  us  such  great  difficulty  during 
the  hot  summer  months.  A  large 
percentage  of  this  infant  mortality 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  insist  on 
feeding  our  babies  these  foods  that 
are  not  fit  to  feed  to  babies  and 
should  never  be  considered  as  baby 
foods,  excepting  for  temporary 
uses,  as  for  example,  on  a  railroad 
journey. 

When  the  child  is  weaned,  the 
only  food  that  should  be  considered 
is  a  modified  cows'  milk,  for  the 
simole  reason  we  can  suit  the  needs 
of  the  devcloning  child  by  modify- 
ing cows*  milk.  Even  cows'  milk  is 
not  a  food  for  babies,  it  is  a  food 
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for  calves,  but  it  is  our  best  substi- 
tute for  mothers'  milk;  and  this 
idea  of  mothers  that  is  so  wide- 
spread because  £>i  the  elaborate  lit- 
erature that  is  mailed  to  every 
mother  that  has  a  baby,  that  these 
various  foods  will  produce  a  re- 
markably well  developed  baby,  is  a 
fallacy  and  is  one  that  you  have  to 
get  away  from  if  you  want  to  save 
some  of  these  infant  lives  that  are 
being  sacrificed  every  summer  as  a 
result  of  this  feeding. 

Another  cause  for  infant  mortal- 
ity in  the  hot  summer  months  is 
the  improper  preparation  of  the 
food.  It  is  rather  disagreeable  to 
consider  the  subject,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  order  to  enforce 
it  upon  your  minds.  Do  you  realize 
that  the  flies  that  alight  on  the  nip- . 
pie  of  the  bottle  that  your  baby 
takes  into  its  mouth  have  possibly 
just  come  out  of  the  stables  or  have 
come  from  the  toilets,  and  have 
been  crawling  over  the  excreta  from 
the  bodies  of  humans  or  of  animals, 
and  that  they  bring  that  poisonous 
product  directly  to  the  nipple  of  the 
bottle  and  transmit  it  to  the  child's 
mouth?  Is  it  any  wonder,  when 
mothers  allow  the  child  to  use  these 
unsanitary,  beastly,  pernicious  com- 
forts that  drop  on  the  floor,  that  are 
covered  by  flies  the  moment  they 
come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  baby, 
and  then  are  wiped  on  the  dress  or 
on  the  apron  and  stuck  directly  into 
the  mouth,  is  it  any  wonder  that  so 
many  babies  lose  their  lives  through 
such  abuse?  It  is  abuse;  it  is  crim- 
inal abuse!  and  it  is  not  a  good 
practice  for  any  mother  to  adopt. 
No  matter  how  much  rest  it  may 
give  her,  no  matter  how  much  com- 
fort it  is  to  a  baby,  it  is  the  wrong 
way  of  solving  some  problem  that 
is  confronting  you  in  the  care  of 
that  child.  Nipples  should  be  kept 
carefully  clean  when  you  have  to 
use  bottle  feedings,  and  you  should 
use  extreme  care  in  keeping  the  bot- 


tles clean.  There  are  instructions 
that  are  given  out  in  pamphlets  by 
the  Board  of  Health  and  by  Gov- 
ernment. Bulletins  as  to  the  proper 
preparation  of  these  nipples  and 
bottles,  so  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
upon  that,  but  I  do  want  to  say  a 
word  about  the  milk  and  its  modifi- 
cation. 

When  I  have  instructed  a  mother 
how  to  feed  her  baby  and  how  to 
modify  the  milk,  I  am  told  she  can 
not  aflFord  to  get  ice,  to  keep  the 
milk  on  ice.  That  is  the  poorest 
kind  of  economy  in  this  world.  Be- 
fore the  summer  is  over  she  is  go- 
ing to  pay  in  doctor  bills,  ten  times 
the  amount  the  ice  would  cost^  her 
for  the  entire  summer.  If  milk  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  one 
hour's  time,  bacteria  will  develop  in 
it  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
thousand  per  cubic  millimeter  of 
milk,  and  then  you  give  those  bac- 
teria, those  live  organisms  to  the  lit- 
tle ones  to  drink,  and  wonder  why 
they  develop  colic  and  dysentery. 
Milk  that  is  allowed  to  become 
warm  is  not  a  food  fit  for  hogs,  let 
alone  babies.  You  must  keep  your 
milk  on  ice ;  you  must  keep  it  cold. 
There  is  no  other  way  you  can 
possibly  feed  a  baby  artificially.  Ice 
is  one  of  the  absolute  necessities  in 
the  artificial  feeding  of  an  infant. 
Another  mistake  that  is  frequently 
made  is  in  the  too  frequent  boiling 
of  the  milk.  Many  mothers  feel  if 
thev  use  pasteurized  milk  or  boiled 
milk,  that  they  destroy  the  organ- 
isms, and  thus  eliminate  the  danger 
of  infection  from  that  source,  but 
you  never  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  boiled  milk  is  more 
liable  to  become  contaminated  than 
raw  milk.  There  is  present  in  raw 
milk  some  protective  substances 
that  to  a  certain  extent  limit  the 
development  of  bacteria  in  that 
milk.  If  you  boil  the  milk,  you  de- 
stroy these  protective  substances, 
and  if  boiled  milk  is  allowed  to  be- 
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come  warm  after  it  has  been  boiled 
and  once  cooled,  then  it.  is  much 
more  dangerous,  a  much  more  virile 
poison  than  the  raw  milk,  allowed 
to  become  warm.  An  illustration 
of  this  came  to  my  notice  just  the 
other  day.  A  mother  went  on  a 
railroad  trip  of  just  a  few  hours' 
duration.  She  was  feeding  her  six 
weeks'  baby  on  modified  cows'  milk. 
She  put  the  milk  in  a  bottle  and 
carried  it  on  the  train.  When  she 
reached  her  destination,  the  child 
was  in  convulsions  and  died  a  few 
hours  later,  from  the  fact  that  the 
mother  had  fed  that  baby  milk  that 
had  become  contaminated  from 
gfetting  warm.  There  are  bacteria  in 
all  milk;  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  avoid  all  organisms  in  milk,  and 
the  bacteria  count  should  be  below 
twenty  thousand  to  the  cubic  milli- 
meter of  milk;  when  it  gets  above 
that,  it  is  a  dangerous  source  of 
contamination  to  the  child  and  to 
the  child's  life. 

One  other  source  I  want  to  men- 
tion, and  then  my  time  is  up,  and 
that  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
**dope"  with  our  babies  in  the  first 
two  years.  We  poison  more  babies 
by  the  use  of  drugs  than  we  ever 
save  lives.  After  two  thousand 
years  of  medicine,  we  have  had  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cure 
of  diseases  through  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs  is  a  fallacy,  an  abso- 
lute fallacy,  and  yet  every  mother 
feels  that  she  has  got  to  have  her 
shelves  lined  with  dope  of  all  kinds 
in  order  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
that  child's  trouble  during  its  early 
life.  Worm  powders,  powerful  pois- 
ons of  all  kinds,  teething  powders, 
sedatives  that  contain  opiates  that 
act  directly  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  child,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  drugs  are  kept  in  the  med- 
icine chest  with  a  view  to  giving 
that  child  every  time  it  gets  a  fe- 
ver. In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  reason  the  child  has 


got  a  fever  is  because  we  feed  it 
some  food  that  has  become  contam- 
inated, and  all  it  needs  is,  not  some 
sedative,  not  some  dope,  but  ? 
cleansing  out,  a  flushing  out  of  the 
human  sewage  system,  by  a  large 
dose  of  ^castor  oil ;  but  we  are  not 
content  with  that,  we  hasten  to  call 
up  a  doctor,  and  unless  that  doctor 
is  conscientious,  he  has  got  to  write 
out  a  prescription  to  satisfy  tliC 
mother's  state  of  mind.  We  have 
gotten  to  the  point  where  we  give 
what  we  call  "placebos,'*  drugs  that 
are  given  to  produce  some  mental 
cflfect  on  the  mind  of  the  mother, 
harmless  combinations  of  sugar, 
water,  and  coloring  matter,  that  we 
prescribe  so  that  they  won't  do  any 
harm.  We  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing or  the  mother  won't  think  we 
are  doing  any  good.  If  we  pre- 
scribe what  is  best  suited  to  the 
baby,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  they  gen- 
erally call  another  physician.  If 
mothers  will  get  away  from  this 
abuse  of  drugs,  lots  of  baby  lives 
will  be  saved.  I  was  recently  called 
in  to  see  a  case  of  a  baby  with 
pneumonia.  I  counted  eighteen 
different  bottles  and  pill  boxes  up- 
on the  table.  The  baby  had  devel- 
oped a  dysentery  on  top  of  the 
pneumonia.  The  dysentery  was 
nothing  in  the  world  but  nature's 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  poisons  that 
were  being  poured  into  the  child 
in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  pneu- 
monia. We  haven't  any  drugs  that 
will  cure  pneumonia.  After  two 
thousand  years  of  medicine,  we 
have  only  four  medicines  that  are 
cures  for  disease,  only  four,  and  the 
mother  cannot  administer  those.  We 
must  discontinue  this  use  of  dope 
with  our  babies  if  we  would  solve 
this  problem  of  infant  mortality. 

Now,  I  hope  that  what  I  have 
said  will  leave  with  you  a  few  points 
to  help  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 
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Inasmuch  as  England,  France, 
and  America  are  bound  together 
with  more  than  ordinary  ties  of 
friendship,  the  first  being  the 
mother  country  and  the  second 
having  been  a  friend  in  time  of 
need,  it  is  not  strange  that  their  re- 
spective flags  should  be  floating  in 
unison  over  the  great  battlefields  of 
Europe,  inspiring  tremendous  ar- 
mies in  the  conflict  of  democracy 
versus  autocracy.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  at  this  time  to  trace, 
briefly,  the  development  of  these 
flags. 

The  flags  of  France  have  been  so 
numerous  and  varied  that  it  is  pos- 
sible in  this  article  to  mention  only 
a  fraction  of  them. 

In  common  with  all  Christian 
countries  the  cross  has,  in  different 
periods,  been  a  prominent  symbol 
on  the  standards  of  the  nation. 

In  1479,  Louis  the  II  gave  to  his 
soldiers  a  scarlet  flag  with  a  white 
cross  on  it.  At  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  a  white  standard, 
powdered  with  the  fleur-de-lis,  sup- 
posedly the  white  lily,  which,  has  al- 
ways been  a  cherished  emblem  of 
the  French,  was  the  national  ban- 
ner. During  the  revolution  this  was 
abandoned  for  the  famous  tri-color. 
This  flag  was  the  banner  of  the 
people  and  while  the  authorities 
diflfer,  it  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  originated  in  the  Netherlands, 
then  the  most  flourishing  republic 
known.  It  is  divided  vertically  into 
three  parts,  "the  hoist  being  blue, 
the  middle  white,  and  the  fly  red." 

During  the  rule  of  the  Napoleons 
an  eagle  was  placed  on  the  white 
stripe  and  the  whole  flag  sprinkled 
with  golden  bees.  This  in  turn 
was  replaced  by  the  original  tri- 
color which  at  the  present  time  is 
the  national  standard  of  France. 

The  British  flag  had  its  origin 
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May  Fox. 
during  the  Crusades,  when,  in 
1120,  at  the  seige  of  Antioch,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  Benedictine, 
'*Our  Souldiers  being  wearied  with 
the  long  continuance  of  the  Bat- 
taile,  and  seeing  that  the  number  of 
enemies  decreased  not,  began  to 
faint;  when  suddenly  an  infinite 
number  of  Heavenly  Souldiers  all 
in  white  descended  from  the  Moun- 
tains, the  Standard  bearer  and 
leaders  of  them  being  Saint  George, 
Saint  Maurice,  and  Saint  Demet- 
rius, which  when  the  Bishop  of  Le 
Puy  first  beheld  he  cried  aloud  unto 
his  troopes.  There  are  they  (saith 
he)  the  succors  which  in  the  name 
of  God  I  promised  you?'" 

This  miraculous  support  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  and  the  victory 
thus  gained  led  to  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem.  During  the  century, 
England,  Portugal,  and  Arragon 
^'assumed  St.  George  as  their  pat- 
ron Saint,**  and  in  1245  England 
adopted  his  cross,  (a  red  cross  on 
a  white  field)  as  its  standard.  This 
was  the  flag  of  battle.  It  was  used 
through  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  was  the  flag  under  which  Sir 
Francis  Drake  sailed  when  he  made 
his  voyage  around  the  world. 

When  King  James  of  Scotland 
came  to  the  Engish  throne,  the 
Scottish  emblem,  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  also  of  supernatural  origin, 
was  combined  with  the  cross  of  St. 
George,  representing  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain. 

This  ensign  remained  until  1801 
when  Ireland  was  added  to  the 
British  dominions  and  St.  Patrick's 
cross  was  combined  with  the  other 
two,  forming  the  Union  or  what  is 
known  as  the  British  Union  Jack. 
(A  flag  becomes  a  "jack"  when 
flown  from  the  jack-staflF  of  a  man- 
of-war.) 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  boarded  the 
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Mayflower  and  crossed  the  great 
waters  flying  the  British  colors. 
When  they  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock  they  hoisted  the  cross  of  St. 
George;  but  in  1634  those  staunch 
old  Puritans  remembered  that  that 
particular  cross  had  stood  for  the 
worship  of  saints  and  was  of  papal- 
istic  origin.  This  being  entirely 
foreign  to  their  religions  convic- 
tions they  disregarded  it.  In  their 
respective  townships,  under  the 
grand  old  trees  of  England,  and  in- 
deed in  this  great  new  land  of 
America,  they  had  been  wont  to 
gather  to  discuss  their  rights  and 
wrongs  and  even  protest  against  a 
power  which  would  endeavor  to 
curtail  liberty  of  conscience.  What  * 
more  natural,  then,  that  they  should 
adopt  as  a  symbol  of  their  larger 
freedom  the  pine  tree,  green  on  a 
white  field. 

Many  other  flags  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, each  colony  flying  a  differ- 
ent design,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
suitable  for  a  national  standard. 

At  a  dinner  party  given  on  Dec- 
ember 13th,  1775,  where  Washing- 
ton and  other  leaders  were  present, 
the  question  of  a  national  flag  was 
submitted  for  consideration,  and 
someone  remembered  that  in  1773 
when  the  colonists  celebrated  at  the 
greatest  tea-party  of  all  times,  in- 
dignantly throwing  the  tea  over- 
board, they  appropriated  the  flags 
of  the  East  India  Company  whose 
cargo  they  had  demolished.  This 
flag  had  red  and  white  longitudinal 
stripes  with  the  cross  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Andrew  to  indicate  union. 
Those  assembled  having  no  thought 
of  a  break  with  the  mother  country 
accepted  the  suggestion  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  that  .with  certain 
changes  the  flag  mentioned  be 
adopted.  On  January  2nd,  1776,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  George  Wash- 
ington hoisted  this  flag.  It  had 
thirteen  stripes  representing  the  or- 


iginal colonies  and  w<ts  really  the 
first  American  flag. 

About  one  year  after  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  on  June 
14th,  1777,  Columbia's  splendid 
flag,  Old  Glory,  was  born,  when 
Congress  resolved:  "That  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  the 
union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation." In  this  flag  the  stars 
were  placed  in  a  circle  or  "round 
robin,"  but  soon  the  style  was 
changed  and  the  stars  placed  in 
rows,  four,  five,  and  four.  Two  ad- 
ditional stars  and  two  stripes  were 
added  in  1794  when  Vermont  and 
Kentucky  were  admitted  to  the  Un- 
ion. 

Washington  is  known  to  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  designing 
of  the  national  emblem.  "We  take," 
said  he,  "the  star  from  Heaven,  the 
red  from  our  Mother  country,  sep- 
arating it.  by  white  stripes,  thus 
showing  that  we  have  separated 
from  her,  and  the  white  stripes, 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  repre- 
senting liberty." 

With  more  States  knocking  for 
admission  into  the  Union  it  became 
evident  that  to  keep  on  adding  new 
stars  in  its  present  form  and  nar- 
rowing the  stripes  to  increase  the 
number  would  soon  destroy  the 
harmonious  beauty  of  the  flag,  so 
on  April  14th,  1818,  Congress  re- 
stored "the  original  thirteen  stripes 
and  ordered  that  a  new  star  should 
be  added  on  the  4th  of  July  suc- 
ceeding: the  admission  of  every  new 
State." 

The  story  that  Elizabeth  Ross 
made  the  first  flag  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  according  to  history  she  did  not 
design  it.  However  she  did  sug-gest 
that  the  stars  be  five-pointed  in- 
stead of  six-pointed  as'  they  were 
shown  on  the  rough  draft  submitted 
to  her. 
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Although  America  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  nations,  her  flag  is  one 
of  the  oldest.  "It  has  been  through 
more  battles  and  waved  over  more 
victories  on  land  and  sea  than  any 
other  flag  in  the  world."  More 
than  a  million  men  have  laid  down 


their  lives  that  "Old  Glory  should 
float  aloft/'  and  millions  more  stand 
ready  to  die  for  the  principles  for 
which  it  waves.  May  its  beauty 
inspire  the  hearts  of  mankind  until 
love  and  peace  shall  conquer  the 
world. 


Your  Flag:  How  to  Fly  and  Display  It. 


From  the  "Ladies' 

Our  governments,  national  and 
state,  have  made  laws  to  prevent 
the  desecration  or  commercializa- 
tion of  the  Flag,  and  the  d'splay  of 
the  Flag  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  rigorously  provided  for 
by  oflBcial  regulations. 

But  there  are  no  laws  or  regula- 
tions governing  the  display  of  the 
Flag  by  citizens  generally.  Hence 
such  use  of  the  flag  must  be  gov- 
erned lar.^ely  by  common  sense  and 
politeness,  consistent  with  the  reg- 
ulations for  oflBcial  display  of  the 
Flag. 

For  your  guidance  the  following 
suggestions  have  been  prepared  in 
oflicial  quarters.  They  represent 
what  those  in  the  actual  service  of 
the  Flag  feel  is  its  due  from  citizens 
generally : 

The  Flag,  when  displayed  out- 
doors, should  be  permitted  to  fly 
with  the  breeze,  preferably  from  a 
|)ole  or  a  staflF. 

The  Flag  should  be  hoisted  and 
lowered  by  hand. 

The  Flag  should  never  at  any 
time  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
ground. 

The  Flao^  should  never  be  hoisted 
before  sunrise,  nor  should  it  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  up  after  sunset. 

The  P'lag  should  not  be  fastened 
to  the  side  of  a  building,  platform 
scaffolding,  or  window,  or  where 
anything  can  be  placed  upon  the 
Flag,  or  where  anyone  can  sit  or 
stand  upon  the  Flag. 

The  Flag  should  always  be 
placed  high  enough  to  be  above  the 
heads  of  the  people,  wherever  dis- 
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played,  and  should  be  uppermost  in 

any  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  Flag  is  flown  at  half-mast, 
or  half-staff,  as  a  symbol  of  mourn- 
ing. In  displaying  the  Flag  at  half- 
mast  it  should  first  be  raised  to  the 
top  and  then  lowered  to  the  half- 
mast  position.  On  Memorial  Day 
the  Flag  should  be  flown  at  half- 
mast  until  noon,  and  at  full  staff 
from  noon  until  sunset. 

All  flags  on  a  single  buildinjj; 
should  be  raised  and  lowered  at 
the  same  time. 

At  United  States  military  posts, 
naval  stations,  and  on  board  naval 
vessels  all  flags  are  raised  and  low- 
ered at  appointed  hours.  Every 
community,  by  common  consent, 
should  also  agree  on  fixed  hours 
for  the  raising  and  lowering  of  inc 
Flag  by  citizens  of  that  community. 

When  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  is  carried  with  other  flags, 
it  should  always  have  the  position 
of  honor  of  the  top  flag  or  be  given 
the  position  on  the  right. 

When  the  Flag  is  suspended  as 
a  banner  the  union  (the  starrer! 
section)  should  fly  to  the  north  in 
streets  running  east  and  west,  and 
to  the  east  in  streets  running  north 
and  south. 

When  the  Flag  is  carried  on  pa- 
rade, in  review,  or  is  being  raised 
ceremoniously,  all  persons .  should, 
if  walking,  halt ;  and,  if  sitting,  rise 
and  stand  in  a  respectful  attitude 
facing  the  Flag.  Men  should  re- 
move their  hats.  Persons  in  the 
military  or  naval  services  should 
stand  at  attention  and  salute. 
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II. 


One  afternoon  a  few  weeks  after 
Frances'  marriage,  she  came  out 
onto  the  porch  where  her  father 
was  resting  on  a  couch.  His  health 
had  seemed  exceptionally  good  for 
the  time  of  year,  and  his  spirits 
were  always  cheerful.  He  lay  with 
his  eyes  turned  toward  Mt.  Tim- 
panogos  as  it  gleamed  in  its  autumn 
splendor  in  the  soft  purple  haze  of 
the  sunny  afternoon.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  girl  stood  looking  at  the 
c'elxate  face  she  loved  so  well.  She 
was  struck  with  wonder  at  the  look 
of  rapture  in  her  father's  eyes.  His 
pale  cheeks  were  tinged  with  a  soft 
pink  as  if  they  had  been  kissed  by 
the  rosy  clouds  in  the  western  sky. 
His  lips  were  parted  in  a  smile  of 
exquisite  joy.  His  entire  counte- 
nance shone  as  if  he  beheld  un- 
dreamed beauties.  Frances  felt  as 
if  she  were  in  a  holy  presence. 
Softly  she  stepped  to  his  side  and 
bent  to  kiss  his  white  forehead. 

"You  look  so  happy.  Daddy! 
What  is  it?"  He  drew  her  down 
beside  him  and  began  absently  to 
stroke  her  hair,  but  he  did  not  an- 
swer for  several  minutes.  He  lay 
back  against  his  pillows  still  grazing 
about  with  that  expression  of  won- 
drous rapture  transfiguring  his 
face.  A  bird  flitted  through  the 
crimson  foliage  of  a  vine  twining 
up  the  pillar  of  the  porch.  He  re- 
g:arded  it  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  A 
filmy  cloud  skimmed  across  the 
eolden  path  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  man's  face  reflected  its  softened 
radiance.  At  last  he  gave  vent  to 
a  long  sigh  of  perfect  content  and 


closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  as  he 
drew  Frances*  head  against  his 
shoulder. 

"I've  had  a  glimpse  beyond  the 
gray  veil  of  mortality,"  he  said  at 
last  in  a  low  voice  filled  with  trem- 
ulous emotion. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  getting  near  the  gate, 
or  whether  it  is  because  I  was  won- 
dering this  afternoon  just  what 
eternity  would  be  like,  that  God  has 
.ofiven  me  this  peep.  We  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  heaven  is  here 
with  us  all  the  time.  Now,  I  know 
that  saying  is  true.  It  is  shut  out  by 
a  thin  veil  which  is  sometimes  lifted 
for  a  brief  period  for  some  of  us 
even  before  the  great  change  comes. 
T  have  read  of  such  glimpses.  So 
have  you,  and  now  I  have  seen  one. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  vou  how 
it  is,  but  I  am  going:  to  trv.  T  was 
sitt'ng  here,  as  I  said,  wonderino: 
what  eternity  would  be  like,  when 
suddenly  the  whole  scene  about  me 
took  on  a  wonderful  change.  The 
sky  grew  bluer  than  it  has  ever  ap- 
peared before:  the  clouds  more 
gorgeous:  while  the  trees  and  foli- 
age took  on  delicate  and  varie'^ 
h'i^<5  T  had  npver  dreame^l  were  in 
existence.  The  air  was  filled  with 
a  stran.ore  sweet  fraerance  a»^d  T 
fpit  all  about  me  a  deen  harmonious 
rhvthm  as  if  everything  about  were 
keeping  time  to  a  grand  unheard 
n^elodv.  It  seemed  as  if  all  life  were 
a  part  of  it,  and  suddenlv  I  had  a 
glimpse  into  the  very  heart  of  life 
itself  and  sensed  its  vast  unexplain- 
able  importance.  Every  movement, 
every  sound  was  fraught  with  an 
inexplainable  joy  and  beauty.  I  was 
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fillet]  to  overflowing  with  wonder 
and  love  and  happiness.  I  sensed 
to  the  fullest  measure  the  marvel- 
ous miracle  of  every  detail  in  this 
strani^e  existence  we  call  life.  I 
have  not  words  to  describe  the 
wonder  and  beauty  I  saw  and 
heard,  nor  to  tell  of  the  wiH  ex- 
ouisite  rapture  that  thrilled  me  and 
fille  I  my  soul  to  overflowing.  I 
loved  each  leaf  and  pebble  and  tiny 
blade  of  grass.  I  fairly  worshiped 
every  being  that  treads  the  earth.  I 
knew  the  glory  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  !  And,  my  dear,  in  that  sub- 
lime moment,  I  beheld  vour  mother ! 
She  was  more  beautiful  than  an 
artist's  rarest  dreams.  She  came 
and  la'd  her  hand  upon  my  head 
and  smiled,  then  she  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  at  you  as  you 
sat  there  with  your  sewing." 

"O,  I  know  exactly  when  it  was  !'* 
Frances  cried.  "I  felt  suddenly  O, 
so  happy!  I  have  often  felt  just 
that  way,  when  I  couldn't  figure  out 
ill  St  what  had  happened  to  make  me 
feel  so." 

"I  have  experienced  the  same 
thin.g  myself,"  the  father  went  on. 
''T  believe  every  one  has.  And  now 
since  mv  glimpse  into  the  real  beau- 
ties of  heaven,  T  think  it  must  be 
when  our  loved  ones,  whom  we  can- 
rot  see,  are  smil'ng  upon  us.  Your 
mother  stood  smiling  at  you  for 
several  seconds,  then  she  came  back 
to  me  and  touched  mv  forehead 
p^ain  with  her  hand  and  smiled.  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  speak  but 
T  heard  no  sound.  Then  eraduallv 
she  faded  awav  into  the  glories  of 
the  landscape,  but  I  feel  her  pres- 
ence still.  She  must  be  alwavs  very 
near  us.  T  feel  sure  that  all  the 
dead  are  here  watching  over  their 
loved  ones.  Heaven  itself  is  here. 
It  is  simply  h'dden  by  a  thin  veil 
behind  which  we  pass  when  our 
summons  comes.  T  have  seen  it  all 
and    T    need    never    again    wonder 


what  eternity  is  like,  for  I  have  felt 
its  fathomless  joy.  And,  my  dear, 
when  the  time  comes  that  I  can  no 
longer  be  with  you,  you  must  not 
mourn  and  think  of  me  as  far  away. 
I  shall  be  near  you,  just  beyond  a 
thin  veil,  there  with  your  mother  in 
that  grand  rhythmic  harmony  of 
God's  eternity !" 

Somehow  the  father's  words  gave 
a  sweet,  calm  assurance  to  the 
daughter,  which  was  to  remain  as 
a  comforting  memory  in  future 
years.  She  felt  her  old  dread  of 
death  slipping  away.  They  sat  for 
an  hour  there  in  the  waning  after- 
noon talking  of  their  old  happy 
days  in  the  n[iountains.  When 
Plorce  came  he  brought  out  his  gui- 
tar and  as  the  twilight  deepened 
Frances  sang  the  songs  her  father 
loved  the  best. 

"Just  one  more,  dear,"  the  old 
man  pleaded  when  at  last  Frankie 
said  she  must  help  him  to  bed. 
"Sing  'O,  My  Father.'  Your  moth- 
er sang  It  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  it,  twenty-five  years  ago  when 
I  was  convalescing  from  my 
wounds  in  a  Salt  Lake  hosoital,  and 
she  was  my  nurse.  I  believe  it 
was  that  song  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  my  love  for  her  as  well  as 
for  the  Gospel." 

Frances'  voice  rose  in  soft  sweet- 
ness with  the  words  of  the  beauti- 
ful hymn.  She  was  sitting  at  her 
father's  feet  and  when  she  had 
finished  he  bent  and  kissed  her  hair. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he 
breathed  tremulously.  "This  has 
been  a  perfectly  beautiful  day!  Now 
I  am  ready  to  go  to  my  dreams!" 
Gently  thev  helped  him  to  bed. 

He  had  indeed  gone  to  his 
dreams!  The  next  morning  they 
found  him  resting^ sweetly  in  his  last 
long  sleep.  His  face  was  turned 
to  the  window  looking  out  toward 
the  mountain  he  had  loved  so  well. 
His  delicate  cheeks  seemed  slightly 
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flushed  and  his  Hps  were  parted  in 
a  glad  smile.  He  had  simply  passed 
beyond  the  grey  veil  through  which 
he  had  peeped  the  day  before,  leav- 
ing his  **useless  shell"  behind. 

Frances  stood  long  before  the 
bed,  trying  to  keep  back  the  tears 
he  had  asked  her  not  to  shed.  Her 
heart  was  numb  with  the  void  his 
going  had  caused. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  an  end  like  this !"  Horace 
whispered.  "See  how  happy  he 
looks!" 

"I — ^know — it  is — ^beautiful,"  she 
answered  brokenly,  "and  he — want- 
ed— to  go,  but  O,  I — I — shall  miss 

him  so !" 

«  ♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

"I  have  some  news  for  you!" 
Horace  exclaimed  coming  into  the 
dining  room  where  Frances  was 
putting  dinner  upon  the  table.  "We 
are  going  East." 

During  the  weeks  since  the  death 
of  her  father  Frances  had  tried  to 
be  brave  and  look  upon  her  loss  as 
he  had  wished  her  to,  but  it  was 
very  hard.  Their  lives  had  always 
been  so  close  to  each  other ;  she  had 
been  so  necessarily  a  prop  to  him 
and  at  the  same  time  so  dependent 
upon  him,  that  now  it  seemed  as  if 
a  vital  part  of  her  own  being  had 
been  torn  away  from  her.  She  tried 
to  fill  up  her  lonliness  with  work, 
but  everywhere  she  found  some- 
thing to  remind  her  of  his  dear 
presence.  The  young  husband  un- 
derstood and  he  felt  that  change 
would  do  her  good.  With  this*  in 
mind  he  had  asked  for  a  year's  fur- 
lough from  the  university  where  he 
was  beginning  a  most  satisfactory 
.season's  work.  He  had  said  noth- 
ing: of  his  intentions  to  Frances  un- 
til he  had  everything  arranged. 

"We  shall  leave  in  a  week  if  we 
can  be  ready,"  he  went  on  before 
Frances  fully  realized  what  he  was 
saying.  "If  we  can  get  off  that  soon 


we  can  spend  Thanksgiving  with 
Edna  and  Gordon!" 

"But  I  don't  understand—" 
Frances  began.    "Your  work — " 

"We  have  that  all  arranged. 
With  a  year's  furlough  I  can  take 
out  my  Master's  Degree,  then  later 
we  can  go  again  and  finish  up  with 
a  Ph.  D.  I  have  talked  it  all  over 
with  the  president  and  he  was  will- 
ing to  let  me  off  this  year  if  we 
could  find  a  man  to  take  my  place. 
We  were  fortunate  in  getting  a 
Professor  Daniels  from  California. 
He  will  be  here  day  after  tomor- 
row so  we  can  go  next  week  if  we 
want  to." 

"O,  Horace.  I'm  so  glad!" 
Frances  exclaiiped,  throwing  her 
arms  about  her  husband.  "I  think 
with  the  help  a  change  will  g^ve  me 
and  the  sight  of  Edna  and  Gord 
again  111  be — ^able  to  be — ^myself— 
again." 

"Of  course  you  will."  he  said 
stooping  to  kiss  her  trembling  lips. 
"You  are  a  brave  sweet  girl  to  try 
so  hard." 

Frances  had  never  been  out  of 
the  state  and  the  thought  of  the 
journey  naturally  gave  her  pleasant 
anticipations. 

"We  will  ?o  to  Salt  Lake  next 
Saturday,"  said  Horace  as  thev  sat 
down  to  the  table,  "to  see  the  Doc- 
tor and  Miss  Martha." 

"And  incidentally,"  put  in 
Frances  "to  buy  your  dowdy  wife 
a  few  gowns." 

"Don't  you  dare  use  such  an  ad- 
jective in  describing  mv  wife," 
Horace  remonstrated.  "But,  by 
jove,  that  reminds  me  I  had  a  clerk 
in  Walker  Brothers  put  a  gown 
away  for  me  on  your  wedding  day. 
T  was  to  call  for  it  on  our  way  to 
the  station,  but  we  had  such  a  good 
time  at  the  doctor's  I  foreot  all 
about  it." 

"So  that  is  why  you  slipped  away 
from  our  wedding  breakfast  before 
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the  desert  was  aerved,  is  it?  And  I 
was  congratulating  myself  all  the 
t'me,  thinking  you  hadn't  notice! 
my  poor  little  makeshift'of  a  ward- 
robe." 

"And  you  were  right.  I  didn't 
notice  it  until  some  joke  of  the  doc- 
tor's made  me  wonder  if  you  had 
all  the  clothes  you  would  like  to 
have.  Honestly,  dear,  I  never  no- 
ticed your  clothes.  You  certainly 
must  have  been  well  dressed  as 
k)ng  as  your  clothes  w--/*  t-^ronspic- 
iious.  I  think  no  higher  compliment 
can  be  paid  to  any  woman's  dress 
than  that.  But  I  do  want  you  to 
feel  that  you  are  properly  dressed 
for  any  occasion  or  any  company. 
For  myself  I  do  not  expect  to  ever 
see  you  in  anything  more  becoming 
than  a  tan  middy  with  a  red  tie  and 
a  short  khaki  shirt  with  pockets 
large  enough  to  hold  a  picnic — and 
a  pistol.  That  is  one  costume  I  shall 
always  remember/* 

Frances  flushed  and  laughed  at 
the  memory  his  words  recalled. 

"Our's  was  a  romantic  meeting, 
wasn't  it,  dear?"  she  mused. 

"Worse  than  that,"  Horace 
laughed.  "I  thought  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous meeting  when  you  drew 
your  gun  on  me."  Then  he  grew 
serious.  "But  do  you  know,  dar- 
ling, I  believe  I  began  loving  you 
from  that  verv  moment.  You  were 
so  different  from  every  woman  I 
had  ever  known,  I  thank  heaven 
everv  day  for  guiding  mv  footsteos 
^o  the  glistening  lake  there  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacier  to  the  I'ttle  eirl 
who  was  to  teach  me  of  the  God 
who  can  always  be  felt  in  the  moun- 
tains." He  looked  lovingly  into  the 
depths  of  the  clear  brown  eyes  and 
Frances  recalled  the  manv  times 
she  had  wakened  with  a  thrill  of 
ecstasy  from  a  fleeting  dream  in 
which  those  grey  eyes  had  looked 
so  into  her  own.  It  seemed  so 
sweet  to  think  that  all  those  dream- 


filled  nights  and  doubting  days  were 
gone,  and  that  the  hero  of  the 
dreams  was  here  beside  her  to  love 
and  cherish  and  protect  her  through 
all  the  days  to  come.  Life  was  very 
sweet ! 

"You  spoke  of  spending  Thanks- 
.giving  with  Edna  and  Gordon," 
Frances  said  one  day  when  they 
were  busy  preparing  for  their  jour- 
ney. "What  about  your  Uncle.  You 
haven't  given  him  up,  have  vou, 
dear?" 

"No,  indeed !  One  of  the  things 
we  must  accomplish  on  this  trip  is 
the  winning  of  Uncle  James.  It 
isn't  going  to  be  an  easy  task  either, 
let  me  tell  you.  You've  no  idea 
what  an  irascible  old  Turk  he  is 
when  he  gets  his  dander  up.  Fve 
written  him  every  week  since  he 
left  me  in  such  utter  scorn,  and  he 
hasn't  vouchsafed  one  word  in  re- 
ply. But  we'll  reach  him  yet!  I 
feel  sure  of  that.  I'm  depending 
upon  you  to  perform  the  miracle 
of  opening  his  eyes  as  you  did  mine. 
He's  a  fine  old  captain !  When  once 
one  gets  beneath  his  gruff  exterior 
there's  nothing  but  the  purest  gold. 
He's  always  doing  some  splendid 
big  thing  in  a  sly,  quiet  way  of  his 
own.  O,  we've  simply  got  to  win 
Uncle  James!" 

"Of  course  we  have."  Frances 
agreed.  "I'm  sure  I  shall  love  him. 
Ever  since  father  left  us  I've  been 
w'shing  more  than  ever  that  we 
could  have  him  with  us.  It  seems 
a  shame  to  think  of  him  off  there  in 
that  bie  citv  with  no  one  who  really 
loves  him!  And  after  all  he  has 
done  for  vou  too !  We  surelv  must 
win  him  in  some  wav.  or  I  shall  al- 
ways feel  e^uiltv  for  taking  vou  out 
of  his  life." 

"We'll  take  h'm  bv  surprise." 
said  Horace,  "and  youll  canture  his 
heart  before  he  knows  it,  like  you 
did  mine!" 

(to   BE   CONTINUED.) 
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A  Bee-Hive  Fantasy, 
A  Playlet  in  One  Act,  for  Outdoor  or  Indoor  Presentation. 
By  Ramona  Wilcox  Cannon. 


characters. 


•The  Sisterhood  of 


Evil  Spirits.- 
Destruction. 
Malice 
Discontent 
Sloth 
Untruth 
Injustice 
Jealousy 
Good  Spirits. — Who  constitute  the 
Spirit  of  the  Hive. 
Faith 

Knowledge 
Health 
Womanhood 
Beautv 
Work 
Truth 
Service 
Joy 
Girls,    camping     near     Bee-Hive 
Girls. 
Ruth,  the  chaperone. 
Edna 
May 
Betty 
Thelnta 
Bee-Hive  Swarm,  camped  in  the 
woods.     (Bee-Hive  Names.) 
Sole  f ant.        (Child      of      the 
.sun,   who   seeks   the   bright 
side  of  life.) 
Titia    (Madge).     (Short    for 
Justina  —  a     justice-loving 
one.) 
Tauebelein.       (Little  Dove — a 

peace-maker.) 
Snow-White.     (Who  aims  to 
keep  things  spotlessly  clean.) 


Violetta.     (The    Bee-Keeper) 

(Who  aims  to  be  faithful  to 

every  trust.) 
Sister.     (Who    determines    to 

be  as  a  sister  to  all  women.) 
Wellanna.     (Who  is  resolved 

to  regain  her  health.) 

setting. 

The  scene  discloses  a  pretty  woodland 
spot,  verdant  with  trees  and  grass. 
Wild  flowers  are  blooming.  There 
are  three  entrances,  left,  right,  and 
rear  centre.  Near  the  L.  entrance, 
about  half  way  down  stage,  a  tent  is 
pitched.  In  front  of  it  are  rugs, 
cushions,  etc.  At  the  back,  in  the 
shelter  of  a  tree,  or  arbor,  is  a  rustic 
table,  on  which  is  a  vase  of  flowers. 
Camp  stools,  or  rustic  seats  are  in 
convenient  places. 

Enter  the  evil  spirits  (R.)  in  fantastic 
garb  and  make-up.  (Black  and  gray 
costumes.)  Malice  leads,  executing 
an  energetic  dance,  indicative  of  her 
character.  She  is  closely  followed 
by  Untruth  and  Inustice,  who  run 
and  dance  weirdly,  now  together, 
now  separating.  Malice  attempts 
to  trip  them,  pulls  their  hair,  quickly 
passes  her  hands  across  their  eyes, 
etc. — to  do  them  mischief.  She  suc- 
ceeds in  tripping  Injustice  upon  the 
ground,  then  laughs  boisterously. 

Untruth.  (Annoyed.)  Have 
done.  Sister  Malice.  Can  you  never 
be  at  rest,  even  among  your  own 
kind? 

Malice.  (Rather  roughly.)  My 
own  kind,  eh?  Well,  when  there's 
nothing  else,  use  what  you  have  on 
hand.  If  there's  no  cream  for  your 
porridgcuse  milk.- (Laughs  again.) 
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Milk — that's  you.  (Pointing  at 
them.)  If  you'd  rather  Fd  have 
cream,  why,  furnish  me  some. 

Injustice,  (Who  has  been  rub- 
bing her  bruises  and  is  now  hob- 
bling up  painfully.)  Well,  if  Tm 
milk,  all  I  can  say  is — Fm  sorry  for 
the  cream.  But  it  does  sort  of  feel 
(still  rubbing)  from  my  point  of 
view — as  though  I  ought  to  find  you 
some  cream.  (She  limps  over  to  a 
seat  near  the  camp.) 

Discontent  enters  (R.)  with 
Sloth  and  Jealousy.  She  is  frown- 
ing and  gesticulating  as  she  recites 
to  them  a  tale  of  woe. 

Injustice.  (Looking  around  at 
camp.)  Hello,  what  have  we 
here  ? 

Untruth.  (Investigating  several 
articles.)     I  don't  know. 

Malice.     Nor  I. 

Injustice.  Do  you  know,  Ma- 
dame Sloth? 

Sloth.  (Yawning,  reclines  on  a 
rug  against  tree  in  foreground. 
Leisurely  picks  up  a  book  and  opens 
to  front  page.  Reads)  :  "Life  of 
the  Bee." — Maeterlinck.  Bee-Hive 
Girls — Conservo  Swarm — Motto 
— Conservation. 

Untruth.  (Looking  over  her 
shoulder.)  Oh,  and  here  it  says — 
Emblem.  It's  a  drawing  of  thriv- 
ing crops  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
sea-gulls. 

Sloth.  (Laughs  and  tosses  down 
book  contemptuously.)  Well,  here 
is  the  home  of  the  bees.  (Cyn- 
ically.) How  I  love  (very  drowsily) 
the  busy — bu-sy — bees.  (Head 
drops  and  she  is  asleep.) 

Others.    Bees? 

Discontent.  (In  foreground.) 
Yes.  Human  Bees.  Bee-Hive 
Girls  they  call  themselves.  And 
they  are  our  natural  enemies. 

Injustice.  (Relieved.)  Ah, 
Malice,  the  cream  is  at  hand.  Pro- 
ceed to  whip  it. 


Malice.  How  say  you  they  arc 
our  enemies,  Discontent? 

Discontent.  Note  their  miotto: 
Conservation. 

That  is  a  new  slogan,  and  it 
seems  to  tickle  mortal  fancy.  You 
never  can  influence  campers  any 
more  to  girdle  fine  trees  for  us  as 
they  used  to  do. 

Untruth.  Even  the  lightning 
seems  to  be  affected.  It  never 
strikes  a  really  magnificent  tree 
dead  for  us  any  more. 

Malice.  But  you've  whined  all 
this  to  us  before.  On  with  your 
story. 

Discontent.  You  noticed  the 
camp  over  there?  (Indicating  dis- 
tance beyond  L.  entrance.) 

Others.    Yes. 

Discontent.  Some  very  different 
girls  are  staying  there.  They  might 
be  our  friends  \i  we  would  cultivate 
them. 

Injustice.    Who  are  they? 

Discontent.  School  girls — off  for 
a  holiday — full  of  fun  and  pranks. 

Malice.  You  think  we  m'ght 
win  them  for  our  friends? 

Discontent.  Yes.  It's  a  long 
time  since  we  had  any  worthy  ac- 
complishment to  our  credit,  so  yes- 
terday Jealousy  and  I  enticed  two 
of  those  girls  over  to  that  huge  oak 
we  have  coveted  for  so  long.  Then 
we  stirred  up  strife  between  them 
as  to  whose  lover  was  more  true. 
They  decided  to  settle  it  just  as  we 
had  planned  for  them  to  do. 

Jealousy.  By  girdling  that  sturdy 
old  tree,  and  seeing  who  couM  get 
half-way  round  it  first.  You  should 
have  seen  how  they  were  working. 
Discontent  and  I  were  dancing  with 
erlee,  when  along  came  two  of  these 
Bees. 

Discontent.  And  didn't  they 
read  the  girls  a  pretty  lecture  on 
conservation ! 

Malice.    You   don't    hear    them 
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'^aying  much  about  conserving  us 
and  our  offspring. 

Sloth.  (Suddenly  sits  up  and 
says  with  more  energy  than  usual.) 
I  hope  they  will  conserve  the  germs 
of  idleness.    (Amusement.) 

Injustice.  We  seem  to  be  losing 
our  hold  over  the  hearts  of  men  in 
these  modern  times. 

Untruth.  We  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  be  killed  off  by  these  con- 
servationists. 

Discontent.  We  must  re-double 
our  efforts  to  get  a  foothold  among 
humanity. 

Malice.  (Contemptuously.)  Let 
us  begin  with  these  sage  exponents 
of  conservation. 

Injustice.  We  will  get  posses- 
sion of  their  camp  and  of  their 
hearts.  Then  we  will  try  the  other 
camp.  (  All  laugh  and  begin  a  wild 
dance  of  destruction.  Scatter  the 
flowers  on  the  table.  Upset  camp 
stools.  Pick  flowers  and  tear  them 
to  shreds.  Pull  leaves  from  trees 
and  scatter  them.  Throw  hand- 
fuls  of  grass  around,  etc.,  etc.) 

Enter  the  good  spirits  from  R.  C. 
They  wear  lovely  white  and  green 
costumes.  Beauty  is  a  little  ahead 
of  the  others. 

Beauty.  (Raises  her  hand,  and 
commands  in  a  tone  of  quiet  author- 
ity.) Cease — Spirits  of  Evil — cease 
your   destruction! 

Evil  spirits  gradually  group 
themselves  on  R.  of  stage,  as  good 
ones  advance  down  centre.) 

Malice,  (With  a  mock  cour- 
tesy to  Beauty.)  And  who  are  you, 
pray,  to  give  commands  to  us  in 
such  a  virtuous  tone? 

Beauty.    I  am  Beauty. 

Sloth.   And  where  is  your  home? 

Untruth.  And  what  is  your  bus- 
iness? 

Beauty.  My  home  is  everywhere. 
I  am  in  Nature — in  Civilization — 
I  am  in  every  Art,  and  every 
Science,  and  in  every  kind  of  Labor. 


But  most  of  all  I  dwell  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  I  am  the  great  transform- 
er. The  distorted  features  of  the 
hero  dying  on  the  battlefield,  I  ren- 
der beautiful  before  the  eyes  of 
brother-heroes.  I  change  the  rudest 
rocking  chair,  where  a  mother  lulL 
her  tender  babe  to  sleep,  into  an  ob- 
ject very  fair  to  look  upon.  I  radi- 
ate the  plainest  face  where  dwells 
the  noble  soul.  I  make  a  palace  of 
the  humblest  cote  where  love  abides. 

Malice.  For  all  of  which  I  hate 
you.  (  Defiantly  picks  another  beau- 
tiful flower,  and  begins  tearing  it 
to  shreds.) 

Beauty.  (Stepping  nearer.)  I 
command  you  to  stop. 

Malice.  (Slowly  dropping  flow- 
er.) Why  should  I  recognize  your 
authority? 

Beauty.  Because  in  this  domain, 
your  efforts  are  futile.  Should  you 
destroy  all  this  beauty  (indicating 
surroundings  with  a  gesture),  Na- 
ture soon  would  heal  the  scars.  Or, 
*f  these  friends  of  ours  should  long 
remain  here,  they  would  plant  and 
cultivate  and  render  beautiful,  time 
and  again,  until  your  efforts  were 
exhausted.  Your  struggle  with  me 
is  as  old  as  the  world,  but  not  yet 
have  you  gained  supremacy. 

Sloth.  (Stepping  forward,  and 
speaking  in  a  lazy  tone.)  You  seem 
very  sure  of  your  friends. 

Womanhood.  .  ( Approachinor 
her.)  Yes,  your  delight  is  in 
wronging  the  innocent,  but  such  as 
these  you  cannot  harm. 

Jealousy.  And  why  may  you  be 
so  sure  of  that? 

Service.  Because  we  know  that 
we  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  these  girls. 

Untruth.  Now,  perhaps,  yet 
many  a  time  have  our  forces  of  De- 
struction driven  you  one  and  all 
from  the  hearts  of  mortals. 

Truth.  Alas  'tis  true.  Your 
wiles  sometimes  succeed.  But  not 
where  we  spirits  of  good  are  greatly 
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desired,  and  especially  where  we  co- 
operate as  a  powerful  band,  as  in* 
the  case  of  Bee-Hive  girls.  They 
seek  to  be  guided  by  our  entire 
band.  They  love  us — they  pray  for 
our  companionship. 

Untruth.    We  shall  change  their 
hearts,  in  spite  of  all  of  you. 

Faith,    You  shall  not  succeed. 

Untruth.     Who  are  you  to  be  so 
sure  ? 

Faith.  I  am  Faith,  and  I  am 
stronger  than  you.  Untruth. 

Jealousy.  You  shall  see.  We 
will  thwart  you. 

Faith.  You  cannot.  Yon  are 
the  forces  of  Destruction.  I  am  the 
force  of  Construction.  I  built  the 
Pyramids,  the  Parthenon,  and  all 
the  Temples  of  God.  I  braved  the 
ocean.  I  am  the  discoverer  of  new 
countries.  I  have  overcome  disease. 
I  have  been  responsible  for  every 
invention  and  every  great  under- 
taking of  the  human  race.  I  have 
taught  God  to  the  spirits  of  men.  I 
reside  at  the  marriage-altar.  When 
through  your  agency  economic 
pressure  has  become  so  great  that 
inortals  scarcely  dare  to  wed  and 
assume  life's  deep  responsibilities, 
I  whisper  to  the  hearts  of  those  that 
love,  and  with  a  smile  they  go  forth, 
and  take  life's  bur-dens  on  their 
shoulders.  When  you  have  worked 
your  will,  so  that  the  race  seems 
vile,  and  lost  in  sin  and  selfishness, 
I  steadfastly  breathe  to  mortal  kind 
this  truth:  The  heart  of  man  is 
good.  (Forces  of  Destruction  all 
look  sullen.)  And  I  tell  you,  you 
shall  not  mar  the  peace  of  these 
maidens.  Begone.  Return  here  no 
more.  We  shall  guard  this  camp 
and  these  priceless  spirits.  (During 
this  speech,  the  whole  group  are 
impelled  to  move  forward  slowly 
and  with  a  feeling  of  intensity 
which  compels  the  evil  Sisterhood 
to  retreat  graduaUy  and  in  rather 


cowering   positions.     Finally   they 
back  off  the  stage  R.) 

Malice.  (Threateningly  as  they 
retreat.)  Well,  even  if  you  do 
seem  stronger  now,  we  shall  find 
accomplices — human  beings  like 
these. 

Untruth.  They  will  be  able  to 
influence  your  namby-pamby  pro- 
te;ges. 

Jealousy.  We  shall  see  if  they 
are  as  angelic  as  you  think.  (All 
now  off  stage.) 

Good  Spirits.  (All  raise  both 
arms  and  with  a  rhythmic  move- 
ment of  their  hands  wave  off  the 
evil  Sisterhood.  All  together  repci^ 
and  pantomime  the  following 
verses : 

Spirits  of  ill,  begone,  begone! 
Nor  cast  your  baleful  spell  upon 
Pure  hearts  and  useful,  joyous   lives. 
Enter  not  within  our  hives. 

Betake  ye  to  your  wicked  haunts. 
And  here  leave  off  your  direful  vaunts. 
Let  your  hidden  evils  cease. 
Leave  these  maids  we  love  in  peace. 

(Then  they  join  hands  and  circle 
round  the  spot  where  the  evil  spirit? 
had  been  grouped.) 

Faith.  Builders  in  the  Hive. 
Gatherers  of  Honey,  and  Keepers  of 
the  Bees — whatever  may  befall  this 
day,  forget  not  the  Spirit  of  the 
Hive,  Ye  shall  have  Faith. 

Knowledge.  Nothing  shall  dull 
your  des're  to  seek  knowledge. 

Health.  Whatever  difficulties 
may  arise,  you  shall  safe-guard 
your  health. 

IVomanhood.  No  treachery  nor 
meanness  shall  cause  you  to  forget 
to  honor  womanhood. 

Beauty.  And  should  the  thorn 
in  hiding  prick  you,  seek  ye  yet  to 
understand  the  beauty  of  the  thorn. 

Work.  Learn  to  know  work,  a 
.ofreat  and  oft  depreciated  boon  of 
the  all-wise  Father  to  His  children. 
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Truth.  Let  nothing  blind  you  to 
your  love  of  truth. 

Service.  Whatever  this  day  may 
bring  forth,  forget  not  to  taste  the 
SAveetness  of  service. 

Joy.  And  even  should  great 
trials  await  you,  in  every  event  of 
the  coming  hours — in  the  whisper- 
ings of  your  inmost  thoughts,  feel 
joy. 

(They  circle  round  faster  and 
faster  until  breathless  and  laughing. 
They  quickly  restore  order  a  little, 
then  they  run  off  stage.    R.  C.) 

(The  five  girls  of  the  neighboring 
camp  come  strangling  in  from  the 
L,  Malice  and  Discontent  just  ahead 
of  them,  pointing  the  way,  and 
bowing  them  in.  They  take  posi- 
tions just  inside  the  entrance,  as  the 
g4rls  move  farther  forward.  The 
other  evil  sisters  follow  them 
closely,  and  pantomime  whispering 
rn  their  ears  and  urging  them  on. 
Girls  walk  around  stage,  investigate 
camp,  etc.  Ciood  spirits  appear  for 
an  instant  just  within  R.  entrance. 
Kvil  spirits  who  have  been  laugh- 
ing and  whispering  to  each  other, 
quickly  flee.  Good  spirits  with- 
er raw.) 

Ruth.  This  must  be  the  camp  of 
our  new  neighbors. 

Edna.  Yes.  Those  conserva- 
tionists who  laid  down  the  laws  of 
forestry  to  Betty  and  me  yesterday. 

Betty.  Bee-Hive  girls  they  call 
themselves,  don't  they? 

Edna.  Yes.  And  they  seemed 
to  be  buzzinof  about  our  business  all 
right,  yesterday. 

May.  Wonder  where  they  are 
this  morning? 

Thelma.  Morning!  Afternoon 
you  mean.  You  know  you  ought 
to  be  home  getting  d'nner  for  us. 

Betty.  Mavbe  the  Bees  are  off 
stinging  somebody  else  today.  Jim- 
iny.  but  I  feel  gaunt. 

Thelma.  If  we  hang  around 
here  till  the  Bees  come  back,  maybe 


they'll  divide  up  with  their  honey. 
If  we  wait  for  May,  we'll  be  getting 
our  dinner  about  next  June. 

Ruth.  (Kindly.)  It  really  is 
your  turn,  May.  You  want  to  take 
it,  don't  you? 

May.  Well,  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  don't  know  the  first 
thing  about  camp  cooking.  I  can't 
get  a  meal  alone. 

All.     Lazy  bones!     Lazy  bones  1 

Thelma.  Where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,  all  right. 

Betty.  We'll  tie  you  up  and 
leave  you  here  to  learn  "how  doth 
the  little  busv  bee  improve  each 
shining  hour." 

Edna.  (Picking  up  the  "Life  of 
the  Bee.")  Here's  a  book  thai 
would  teach  you,  perhaps,  Maeter- 
linck's "Life  of  the  Bee." 

Ruth.  (Her  face  lighting  with 
pleasure.)  Oh,  that  is  a  beautiful 
book.  I've  been  wanting  to  read  it 
for  years.  I'm  going  to  come  and 
borrow  it  when  the  girls  are  at 
home. 

May.  You  always  were  such  a 
stude',  Ruth.     What's  it  all  about? 

Ruth.  About  the  bees — the  most 
won'ierful  co-operative  body  in  his- 
tory. I  understand  there  is  a  Spirit 
of*  the  Hive,  that  mysteriously 
makes  each  bee  understand  its  duty 
and  do  it. 

Thelma.  (Teasingly.)  Mav,  did 
you  see  Ruth  looking  at  you? 

May.  (Angrilv.)  You  needn't 
-talk.  You  and  Betty  haven't  half 
v/ashed  up  your  breakfast  dishes. 
And  Edna  left  the  whole  camp  in 
a  mess.  Even  the  beds  wouldn't 
have  been  made,  if  Ruth  ha '^^ n't 
done  it. 

Ruth.  Come,  come,  .eirls !  Let's 
have  no  quarreling.  I  wish  we 
could  have  that  co-operative  spirit 
of  the  bees.  Thinsfs  nin  in  such 
perfect  order  w^th  them,  that  I 
think  they  must  really  love  the'r 
work. 
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May,  Then  thank  goodness,  I'm 
no  bee.    I  hate  work. 

Ruth.  But  you  make  work. 
Don't  you  think  we  should  all  do 
as  much  as  we  undo  in  this  world? 

Betty.  But  the  bees  can  afford 
to  work  in  the  summer.  They  sleep 
all  winter. 

Ruth,  And  things  are  better  ar- 
ranged for  us.  We  have  variety. 
We  can  enjoy  both  toil  and  rest, 
labor  and  recreation,  each  day  as  it 
passes. 

Thelma.  Now,  Ruth,  don't 
preach. 

Edna,  Why  talk  about  work 
when  we're  here  for  a  vacation? 

May,  Yes.  What  die*  we  come 
here  for? 

Betty.     Fun. 

Edna.    The  rest  cure. 

Thelma.    A  good  time. 

Ruth.     Are  you  having  it? 

May.  Not  half  as  much  as  we 
thought  we  would. 

Ruth.  But  we  could  have.  We 
haven't  the  right  spirit.  I'll  tell 
you.  Let's  begin  all  over  again, 
ril  go  home  and  tidy  up  and  get 
dinner.  You  girls  come  in  with  a 
good  spirit  and  then  we'll  make 
new  plans  and  a  different  division 
of  the  work. 

May.  You're  an  old  dear,  Ruth, 
to  get  dinner  for  me.  I'll  have  a 
fine  time  now.    (Girls  laugh.) 

(Ruth  L,  Evil  spirits  pop  up  R. 
and  wave  her  a  glad  good-bye. 
Pantomime  sending  whispers 
througn  their  hands  to  the  other 
girls  across  stage.  Then  they  dis- 
appear again.) 

May.  I  guess  the  Bees  live  on 
flower-honey.  Else  they  don't  get 
hungry  as  we  do. 

Edna.  (Who  has  been  moving 
around,  and  looked  inside  the  tent.) 
I  guess  they  don't!  Just  look  hi 
here.  (Others  jump  up  quickly  and 
peer  in. 

Betty.    Um !    Haven't  they  a  lot 


of  good  things?  Spiced  ham — ^ap- 
ples. (Edna  and  May  disappear 
within  tent.)  Home-made  candy, 
potatoes  boiled  in  their  jackets. 

Thelma,  They  left  lunch  about 
ready  to  eat. 

Betty,  (Clapping  her  hands;  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  mischief.)  Oh, 
wouldn't  they  be  dum-struck  to 
come  home  and  find  it  all  gone ! 

Edna  (Emerging.)  What  an 
idea!  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  see 
how  mad  they'd  get! 

Thelma,  Let's  take  every  single 
thing  away.  (Bee-Hive  ,^irls  are 
heard  in  distance,  singing  Woman- 
ho  Call.) 

Edna.    Oh  listen  to  the  sirens. 

Betty.  We've  heard  that  tune 
before. 

Thelma.  They'll  change  it  when 
thev  get  here. 

Betty.  Hurry!  (Girls  scamper 
alx)ut  and  carry  off  armfuls  of  pro- 
visions, bedding,  etc.  Bee-Hive 
Swarm,  a  little  closer,  sine:  "The 
Honey  Gatherer's  Song."  The  four 
Sfirls  make  the  last  wild  snatches  for 
bootv  and  rush  away  through  L. 
iust  before  Bee-Hive  girls  appear 
R.,  in  cl'mbing  costumes.  They  en- 
ter arid  remain  grouped  together 
until  thev  finish  soner,  then  break 
up  and  <nt  oh  grass,  rugs,  camp 
stools,  etc.) 

Solenfant.  What  a  wonderful 
climb!  I  never  saw  such  colum- 
bines. 

Tiiia.  Nor  such  a  view  as  you 
,<ret  from  the  top  of  that  craggy 
peak. 

Tauehelein.  I  found  six  shrubs 
that  attract  the  birds  in  summer 
and  fall.  I  am  going  to  try  rearini^ 
them  at  home. 

SnoiV'White.  T  think  T  found 
some  real  arnica.  Now  T  will  find 
out  all  about  it. 

Sistcr.  I'm  glad  we  took  our 
suits  alon^g.  That's  the  best  swim 
I  ever  had. 
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Violetta.  I  told  you  Fd  found 
a  wonderful  swimming  hole. 

Wellanna.  And  you  were  lurely 
ri^ht.  It  was  glorious.  I  just  can't 
tell  you  girls  how  grateful  I  am  for 
this  summer  with  you.  I  believe 
my  dear  mother  has  considered  me 
much  more  of  an  invalid  than  I 
ever  was.  I  could  scarcely  per- 
suade her  to  let  me  come  west  and 
visit  Titia. 

Others.  We're  mighty  glad  you 
did  come. 

Wellanna.  When  I  think  I  can 
row  and  swim  and  dance  a^^ain'and 
milk  cows,  and  do  without  those 
terrible  medicines,  and  be  well  like 
the  rest  of  you — it's  perfectly  won- 
derful. 

Violetta.  Well,  I  suggest  that  by 
this  time  we  all  have  good,  healthy 
appetites. 

(Solenfant  and  Tauebelein  rise 
quickly.)  We'll  have  hot  potatoes, 
and  everything  ready  in  ten  min- 
utes. 

Titia.  If  the  oil  stove  works, 
you  mean. 

(Solenfant  laughing.)  We'll  con- 
jure the  stove.  (They  disappear  in 
tent.) 

Solenfant.     Oh,  come  look! 

Tauebelein.  We've  had  bur- 
G^lars.     There  isn't  a  thing  left. 

(Girls  rush  to  tent.  Concert  of 
exclamations. )  How  in  the  world ! 
Who  could  it  be?  What  can  we 
do?  (All  .gather  around  Bee- 
Keeper.) 

Snon^lVhite.  What  a  contempt- 
able  thing  to  do ! 

Violetta.  Still  we  mustn't 
jud^e.     It  might  have  been — 

Wellanna.  (Interrupting.)  Some 
lost  children  who  were  nearly 
starved. 

Solenfant  (laughing.)  Or  Lo- 
pez, still  at  large,  or  some  other 
escaped  criminal  in  need  of  a  I'ttle 
kindness. 

Violetta.     We    don't    know    the 


cause,  but  the  question  is — can  we 
handle  the  emergency? 

Tauebelein.  Oh,  Solenfant  and 
I  know  a  fine  patch  of  wild  rasp- 
berries.   We'll  manage  for  desert. 

Snow-White.  (Who  has  just 
been  looking  in  tent.)  At  least  they 
overlooked  our  lard,  and  our  fish- 
ing tackle  is  still  here.  Sister  and 
I  will  supply  the  fish  course.  (They 
take  tackle,  baskets,  etc.,  and  start 
off.) 

Titia.  We  have  reserve  flour 
and  baking  powder.  I'll  make  some 
biscuits,  though  my  hollow  insides 
are  really  holloaing  for  revenge. 

Wellanna.  I  have  some  choco- 
lates in  reserve,  too.  (Reachei. 
them.)  They'll  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  while  we  wait.  (Exit 
Titia  in  tent.) 

Violetta.  Pemember  to  safe- 
guard your  health.  You  are  heated 
and  faint,  you  don't  want  to  fill  up 
on  chocolates  now. 

Wellanna.  (Looking  ruefully  at 
chocolates.)  Well,  I'm  powerful 
hungry.  But  I  know  you're  right. 
(Puts  them  back.) 

Violetta.  Let  us  investigate 
and  see  how  we  can  plan  for  to- 
night. Part  of  our  bedding  seems 
to  be  missing,  too.  (They  look 
back  of  tent  and  at  sides.) 

Wellanna.  (Shivering.)  Ooh! 
Well  perish  tonight. 

Violetta.  Have  faith,  child. 
Faith,  works,  and  ineenuitv  have 
accomplished  miracles  before  now. 

Wellanna.  You  are  always  brave 
and  cheerful.  I  am  going  to  live 
with  you  girls  until  I  get  to  be  just 
like  you.     (Complete  search.) 

Violetta.  Let  us  see  if  anything 
has  been  dropped  nearby.  (Exit 
R.  C.) 

Thelma.  (Ha3  shown  herself 
approaching  L.  She  peers  in,  and 
watches  guardedly.  Thinks  camp 
deserted.  Makes  bold  to  enter, 
looking  around  for  more  opportun- 
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ity  of  mischief.  As  she  nears  tent 
Titia's  voice  from  within,  calls  out.) 

Titia.  Oh  theyVe  taken  our 
matches,  too.  I  can't  liglit  the  oil 
stove. 

Thelnta.  ( She  is  startled  so  that 
she  trips  and  falls,  spraining  her 
wrist.     Utters  a  cry  of  pain.)'  Oh! 

Titia.  (Rushing  out,  looks 
amazed  to  see  Thelma.) 

Thelma,  (Picking-  herself  up  and 
rubbing  left  arm  with  right.)  Oh, 
it  hurts!    (Sees  Titia.) 

{Titia  draws  back  a  little 
hau,ghtily.)  Thelma  looks  over- 
come with  embarrassment.) 

Thelma.  Oh,  Madge,  I  didn't 
know  you  were  here! 

Titia.     (Rather  coldlv.)     No? 

Thelma.  No,  I—  Oh!  (She 
faints.) 

(Madge  rushes  to  the  rescVie. 
Lays  her  carefully  on  rug.  Gets  cold 
water  and  sprinkles  in  her  face. 
Rubs  forehead  and  nostrils  with 
camphor.  Chafes  hands.  Thelma 
soon  opens  eves.) 

Thelma.  How  good  of  you, 
Madge ! 

Titia.  Nonsense !  Fm  sorry  you 
are  suffering. 

Thelma.  Vm  sorry  T  have  been 
so  horrid  to  you. 

Titia.     The  idea! 

Thelma.  Yes,  it  was.  I  deliber- 
telv  took  Tom  away  from  you. 

Titia.  (A  vexed  flush  passes 
over  her  face  for  a  moment.  Then 
it  is  replaced  by  a  determined 
smile.)  I  ought  to  be  a  sport, 
Thelma.  It  was  all  right  since  you 
could  get  him  away. 

Thelma.  No  it  wasn't  all  right. 
I  positively  lied  about  you.  (At- 
tempting to  get  up.)     Oh\ 

Titia.  Well,  I've  always  ad- 
mired fair  play. 

Thelma.  He's  desperately  fond 
of  you  now.  I  was  awfully  jeal- 
ous— but  I've  hated  myself  for  what 


I  did.  I'm  going  to  tell  him  the 
truth. 

Titia.  EXon't  think  about  Tom, 
child.  See  how  your  wrist  is  swell- 
ing!     You  must  get  to  a  doctor. 

Thelma,  (Trying  to  walk  off.) 
I  guess  so.    I — . 

Titia.  There's  just  time  to  drive 
you  to  the  station.  I'll  hurry  and 
hitch  up. 

Thelma.  I  should  think  not. 
You  haven't  had  a  bite  to  eat.  Find 
the  other  girls — ^they're  somewhere 
around. 

Titia.     What  girls? 

Thelma.  All  of  them.  We  stole 
your  things,  too.  Oh,  I  don't  know 
what  possessed  us.  You  must  be 
starving. 

Titia,  That  doesn't  matter.  I'll 
make  a  sling  for  your  arm,  and  then 
hury  to — 

Edna.  (Enters  from  R.)  Let 
me  do  that,  Madge. 

Titia.  Well,  Edna!  (Surprised. 
Gets  banda,ges  and  basin  of  water 
from  tent.) 

Edna.  I'm  dreadfully  sorry, 
Madge.    Let  me — 

Titia.  You  may  take  care  of 
Thelma.    I  must  hurry.    (Exit  L.) 

Edna.  (Puts  cold,  wet  bandage 
on  Thelma's  wrist,  then  dry  one. 
Then  makes  sling  and  ties  around 
her  neck — and  places  her  arm  in  it, 
as  they  converse.)  Well,  we  did 
get  ourselves  into  a  mix-up !  I  saw 
the  whole  thing — ^but  I  was  pretty 
nearly  too  embarrassed  to  show  up. 

Thelma.     Where  are  the  others? 

Edua.  Afay  was  watching  with 
me.  She  ran  back  to  tell  the  other 
girls. 

Thelma.  '  Poor  Madge  will  be 
starved!  Can't  you  get  her  some- 
thing? 

Edna.  It  certainly  is  a  long 
drive.  But  all  their  things  are  in 
such  a  muddle.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  find  something". 

Thelma.    Try. 
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Edna.  Yes — but  I  must  go  in- 
to town  with  you.  Thank  good- 
nes  we  can  spare  Madge  that ! 

Thelma.  Have  you  money 
enough  ? 

Edna.  Yes — ^luckily  (looking  in 
her  purse.) 

Titia.  (Entering  right.)  All 
ready  ? 

Edna.  Yes,  only  I  must  -find 
you  something  to  eat,  Madge. 

Titia.  Oh,  thanks  Edna — but  we 
can't  stop  for  that.  We  haven't  a 
minute  to  spare. 

(Gets  hat  and  gloves,  and  comes 
to  Thelma.) 

Edna.     YouVe  a  brick,  Madge. 

Titia.  No,  Tm  not — but  I'm  a 
pretty  good  wall.  Lean  on  me, 
Thelma.  (They  assist  Thelma  off 
L.  )  Can  you  stand  the  long  ride? 

Thelma.  I  think  I  can  stand 
anythin.o:,  Madge,  unless  it  is —  be- 
inG;-  "killed  with  kindness." 

(From  the  R.  Violetta  and  Wel- 
lanna  return  with  Solenfant  and 
Tauebelein,  with  raspberries  just  as 
the  three  girls  are  disappearing. 

Taubelein.    Why,  what  was  that  ? 

Violleta.  Go  and  find  out.  Wel- 
lanna,  and  report.  (Snow- White 
and  Sister  return.) 

Violetta.     What  luck? 

Sister.     Fine. 

Sftotv-lVhife.  Well  have  some 
smok'nof  hot  fish  in  no  time.  (Both 
go  to  tent.) 

(Ruth,  May,  and  Betty  enter  R.) 

Violetta.  (Greeting  them.)  How 
do  you  do?  You  must  be  our  new 
neighbors.  You're  just  in  time  to 
have  some  trout  dinner  with  us. 

Ruth.  You  are  very  kind.  But 
we  could  not  accept.  We  came  to 
see  you  this  morning,  but  found  you 
away. 

Afay.  (Awkwardly.)  I  saw  the 
accident  and  went  to  tell  the  girls 
about  it.  They  were  just  coming  to 
your  camp. 

Violetta.    What  accident? 


Wellanna  (returns.)  Titia  and 
another  girl  are  just  helping  Thel- 
ma Andrews  to  the  train.  She  has 
hurt  her  wrist.  It  looks  like  a 
fracture.  , 

Betty.  We're  awfully  sorry 
about  Madge  going  off  hungry. 

Solenfant.  (Showing  her  sur- 
prise.) How  did  you  know — 
(checking  herself.) 

May.  Oh,  don't  you  see.  It  was 
awfully  stupid  of  us  but  we  thought 
it  would  be  fun  to  take  your  things 
oflF,  just  to  see  what  you  would  do. 

Betty.  Things  have  taken  on  a 
different  color,  somehow. 

May.  We're  awfully  ashame^l 
of  it.  * 

Ruth.  We  want  to  ask  your 
forgiveness.  (Betty  and  May  look 
very  uncomfortable.) 

Betty.  If  Ruth  had  stayed  with 
us,  we  never  would  have  done  it. 

Violetta.  Why,  it  wasn't  a  half- 
bad  joke. 

Wellanna.  But  we  shan't  mind 
the  return  of  our  bedding. 

Mav.  Evervthing  is  close  bv, 
We'llgetit 

Tauebelein.-  Well,  spiced  ham 
and  hot  trout  together,  won't  make 
such  a  bad  combination  for  dinner. 

Violetta.  We're  glad  you're  here 
to  enjoy  it  with  us. 

May.  You're  too  overwhelming- 
ly nice  for  anything. 

Ruth.  We  want  you  to  tell  us 
how  you  keep  such  a  fine  spirit  in 
camp. 

Tauebelein.  Oh,  we're  Bee- 
Hive  girls. 

Wellanna.  We  do  what  the 
spirit  of  the  Hive  tells  us  to. 

Violetta.  And  keep  busy  work- 
ing in  our  fields. 

Betty.     Fields? 

Solenfant.  Yes.  I'm  working  in 
the  field  of  out-of-doors.  You 
must  see  the  flowers  I've  analyzed. 

Betty.  Oh,  I'd  love  to  do  that. 
Will  you  show  me  how? 
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Violetta.  And  Titia  was  in  the 
field  of  health  so  your  friend  was 
in  good  hands. 

May,    Titia? 

Wellann^.  Yes.  Madge.  We 
each  chose  a  new  name  and  a  sym- 
bol for  our  Bee-Hive  work. 

Violetta,  Snow-white  and^  Sis- 
ter are  in  the  out-of-doors,  and 
domestic  science  fields,  so  we're 
bound  to  have  a  gfood  dinner. 

May.     I  wish  I  could  fish. 


And  cook? 
Maybe  I  would  like  that, 


Betty. 

May, 
if  I  knew  how. 

Ruth.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us 
all  about  yourselves. 

Violetta,  Well,  that's  always  an 
interesting  topic  to  anyone.  I'm 
sure  you  can  have  your  wish  after 
dinner.  But  now  we  are  all  hun- 
gry- 

Wellanna. 


I'll  set  the  table. 


May.  We  will  return  your 
stolen  goods. 

Ruth.  Our  own  dinner  is  pre- 
pared.   We — 

Violetta.  Now  we  insist  upon 
your  staying. 

Ruth,  Then  you  must  promise 
to  dine  with  us  tomorrow. 

Violetta.     ( Laughing. )    Agreed. 

(All  unoccupied  hands  bring 
booty  in  from  L.,  or  set  table,  etc. 
Evil  spirits  group  themselves 
around  R,  entrance,  tjood  ones  ap- 
pear near  them.  They  quickly  flee. 
Good  spirits  enter  and  dance  around 
stage,  as  girls  are  working.  As 
they  dance,  off,  girls  are  singing 
"A  Song  of  the  Bees,"  at  their 
tasks.  As  they  sing  the  last  stanza, 
they  group  themselves  around  the 
table,  and  join  hands  with  Ruth, 
Betty,  and  May.) 

(Curtain.) 


The  Pioneers. 

By  Ivy  Williams  Stone. 

Listen,  my  children,  and  lend  your  ears 
To  the  tale  of  the  exiled  Pioneers ; 
How  three  score  years  and  ten  a^o 
They  heeded  the  call  of  "Westward  Ho!" 

Out  from  their  city  prosperous,  they  fled  before  the  mob. 
Home-loving  hearts  were  wrung  with  grief,  but  courage  conquered  sob, 
The  ice-bound  Mississippi  served  as  bridge  o'er  which  they  fled, 
The  starless  depths  of  winter  sky  their  only  roof  o'erhead. 
With  resolute,  determined  hearts,  they  fled  from  out  Nauvoo ; 
Toward  a  desert  feared,  unknown,  they  took  their  chattels  few. 
With  hardihood  and  courage  strong  they  turned  their  faces  west. 
Their  faith  was  never  weakened,  for  they  felt  their  cause  was  blest. 
At  first  through  unblazed  wilderness,  they  wandered,  exiled  bands, 
Again  beneath  the  glaring  sun  they  trod  through  desert  sands. 
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Over  the  windswept,  sun-scorched  plains,  long  months  upon  the  way. 

The  lonely,  wearied  pilgrim  trains  moved  westward  day  by  day. 

Whene'er  at  night  they  camped  to  rest  they  circled  round  about ; 

And  posted  sentries  close  at  hand  to  keq)  a  sharp  lookout ; 

For  painted  redmen  lurked  near  who  thought  them  lawful  prey 

And  prayers  of  thanks  were  softly  breathed  when  night  gave  place  to  day. 

They  watched  their  sick  with  tender  care,  but  ere  they  reached  their  goal, 

They  left  many  an  unnamed  mound  to  mark  departed  soul. 

Their  journey  o'er,  the  Promised  Land  presented  desert  waste — 

But  still  their  courage  knew  no  check,  they  set  to  work  in  haste ; 

And  soon  the  coyote  and  the  sage  forever  ceased  to  reign. 

For  here  among  the  nK>untains  high  they  founded  homes  again ! 

Beneath  their  constant,  watchful  care  the  desert  lost  its  gloom 

The  savage  sought  the  wilder  lands  and  flowers  deigned  to  bloom. 

Their  scheme  of  irrigation  wrought  a  marvelous  new  change 

For  wastes  gave  place  to  culture  and  became  a  verdant  range. 

Nor  blight  nor  frost  nor  drought  nor  pests  could  ere  their  faith  subdue 

Each  plague  was  conquered  with  a  strength  which  brought  them  strength 

anew. 
They  plowed  and  sowed  and  reaped  and  gleaned,  their  modest  needs  to  fill ; 
They  sheared  and  spun  and  wove  and  sewed  to  check  the  winter's  chill. 
They  labored  long  and  arduous,  reclaiming  desert  soil, 
And  ever  daily  thanked  the  Lord  that  they  had  strength  to  toil. 

All  this  the  Pioneers  endured  for  what  they  knew  was  right. 

And  God  above  forsook  them  not,  but  watched  them  through  their  plight  ; 

A  city  beautiful  they  planned  which  time  should  see  expand 

And  as  a  guardian  o'er  its  site  they  placed  their  Temple  grand. 

In  time  they  saw  their  numbers  grow,  they  saw  their  cities  thrive. 

And  knew  the  cause  which  they  espoused  was  destined  to  survive. 

They  saw  the  potent  railroads  meet,  they  heard  the  whistle  shrill, 

And  hailed  with  joy  the  iron  horse  which  climbed  the  western  hill. 

0  Founders  of  our  state  renowned,  your  memory  we  revere ; 

Your  deeds  will  prove  your  monuments  through  each  succeeding  year. 

You  paved  the  path  for  others  with  your  all-enduring  deeds, 

You  built  a  state  where  men  may  live  according  to  their  creeds. 

0  Builders  of  our  Utah  fair,  we  sing  your  praise  with  cheers ; 

And  hold  your  names  in  reverence,  O  dauntless  Pioneers! 
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Sanitary  Drying  of  Fruit,  Corn  and  Peas 


By  J,  C.  Hogenson, 


I  am  certainly  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
you  here  this  afternoon,  and  of 
speaking  to  you  for  a  short  time 
upon  what  I  consider  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  I  believe  there 
comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
person  when  they  can  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  them- 
selves, to  their  government,  and  to 
all  mankind,  and  I  beUeve  in  our 
nation  that  time  has  come  for  us 
here  and  now.  We  might  say,  *'ln 
what  way  can  we  help  best  in  this, 
our  nation's  crisis?"  I  will  answer 
that  you  can  probably  do  the  great- 
est amount  of  good,  help  in  the 
greatest  possible  way  to  solve  our 
nation's  crisis,  by  doing  all  that  you 
possibly  can  to  conserve,  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  increase  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  nation,  particularly  the 
food  supply  that  is  now  growing. 
The  responsibility  of  doing  this  will 
fall  very  largely  upon  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  nation,  so  that  if  we 
can  in  some  way  devise  a  certain 
means  by  which  this  can  best  be 
done,  I  believe  we  are  doing  our 
full  share  in  helping  our  nation  at 
this  time. 

I  was  asked  to  talk  for  a  little 
while  upon  the  drying  of  fruits, 
peas,  and  corn.  Before  I  do  that,  I 
want  to  give  a  few  criticisms  on 
conditions  that  I  have  noticed 
in  my  travels  throughout  the 
state.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  or  five 
years  of  visiting  most  of  the  parts 
of  the  state,  so  that  I  know  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least,  whereof  I 
speak.      I    have    seen    during    this 
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time,  a  great  deal  of  fruit  dried  in 
this  state  of  ours,  and  most  of  that 
fruit  has  been  dried  in  a  very,  very 
unsanitary  way.     I  have  seen  fruil, 
for  instance, put  on  top  of  a  shanty; 
probably  a  cloth  has  been  put  un- 
der it  but- nothing  at  all  has  been 
put  over  it,  so  that  it  is  exposed  di- 
rectly to  all  the  flies  that  want  to 
visit  it,  to  all  of  the  dust,  and  all  of 
the  bacteria  that  can    possibly   be 
heaped  upon  it;  and  if,  perchance, 
there  should  be  in  a  certain  locality 
of  the  state,  certain  contagious  dis- 
eases— scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  etc. 
and  the  flies  come  in  contact  with 
something  that  that  child  or  that 
diseased  person  has  worn  or  has  ex- 
creted, then  go  directly  upon  this 
dried  fruit,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
ways    in   the    world    of   spreading 
these  diseases.     So  that,  if  we  are 
going  to  dry  fruit,  if  we  are  going 
to  dry  vegetables  of  any  kind,  I 
believe  it  should  be  done  at  least  in 
a  sanitary  way ;  and  if  it  is  done  in 
a  sanitary  way,  I   don't  know  of 
any  other  better  way,  I  don't  know 
of  any  other  easier  way,  of  preserv- 
ing and   conserving  the   food  lor 
next  winter's  use  than  by  drying 
it.     During  the  last  few  years,  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in 
the  canning,  or  bottling  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  so  that  that  branch 
of  this  kind  of  work  has  now  come 
to  be  a  real  science,  and  I  shall  not 
touch  upon  that  this  afternoon. 

First  of  all,  if  we  are  going  to 
dry  fruit,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
fruit  is  fresh,  and  that  when  it  is 
put  away  to  dry,  it  is  clean,  because 
if  it  is  not  clean  at  the  time  that  we 
begin  the  process,  then  the  bacteria 
will  continue  to  multiply  and  de- 
velop, so  that  by  the  time  that  fruil 
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is  dry,  we  will  have  bacteria  upon 
it,  and  when  we  come  to  eat  it,  we 
will  find  that  a  great  many  of  the 
people  will  become  sick.  Therefore, 
let  us  see  that  it  is  fresh  and  let  us 
see  that  it  is  clean.  The  larger  fruits 
such  as  apples,  quinces,  or  peaches, 
should  be  cut  into  convenient  slices 
so  that  they  may  dry  more  easily 
and  more  quickly.  Prunes  and  the 
berries  of  various  kinds  should  be 
dried  whole,  but  they  should  be 
washed  in  good,  clean  water  before 
we  begin  the  drying  process.  One 
way  in  which  these  fruits  can  be 
dried  is  by  placing  them  directly 
in  the  sunshine.  This,  however,  is 
a  somewhat  slow  process.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  process  that  was  used 
by  our  mothers  and  our  grandmoth- 
ers very  successfully,  and  can  be 
done  in  that  way;  but  we  want  to 
do  it  if  we  possibly  can,  in  a  little 
more  rapid  way,  so  that  we  will  not 
have  to  wait  so  long  for  our  fruit  to 
dry.  There  are  certain  processes 
that  we  can  adopt  by  means  of 
which  we  can  hasten  the  process  of 
drying  very  materially,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  also  help  preserve 
the  flavor  and  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  fruits.  I  believe  that  the  more 
quickly  fruit  can  be  dried,  the  more 
nourishment  will  that  fruit  contain, 
the  more  nearly  will  that  fruit  re- 
rain  its  natural  normal  flavor. 

If,  then,  we  are  going  to  dry  this 
fruit  in  the  best  way,  after  the  fruit 
has  been  washed  and  cut  into  con- 
venient pieces,  then  let  us  place  it  in 
a  baking  pan  and  put  it  in  a  slow 
oven.  The  oven  should  not  be  so 
warm  that  the  food  will  be  cooked, 
scorched  in  any  way,  but  the  fire 
should  be  a  very  slow  one,  and  the 
oven  door  left  partly  open  so  as  to 
allow  free  circulation  of  air  in  the 
oven.  This  is  necessary  if  we  are 
^o'lng  to  do  the  work  in  this  way. 
Of  course,  there  are  also  copimer- 
cial  driers  that  can  be  placed  on  top 


of  the  stovt.  If  we  have  means 
sufficient  to  buy  one  of  these,  then 
we  can  probably  do  our  w^ork  a  lit- 
tle bit  better  than  we  can  in  the 
oven ;  but  most  of  the  people  of  the 
state  will  still  have  to  use  the  more 
cheap  method,  the  method  I  shall 
tell  you  about  now. 

After  our  fruit  has  been  in  the 
oven  for  from  forty-five  minutes  to 
one  hour  in  this  slow  heat,  it  should 
be  placed  out  directly  in  the  sun. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  de- 
vice that  I  have  seen  in  a  number  of 
parts  of  the  state  that  I  believe  to 
be  the  very,  very  best  that  we  can 
use.  It  consists  simply  of  four 
posts  probably  three  feet  high,  two 
feet  apart,  and  two  wooden 
frames  as  long  as  we  want  them 
in  length.  These  two  rectangular 
frames  are  then  covered  with  sheet- 
ing over  the  top.  We  will  have, 
then,  a  rectangular  frame  two  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  we  want  it. 
Then  our  fruit  is  placed  directly 
upon  this  sheeting.  After  the  fruit 
has  been  placed  upon  that  sheeting, 
it  is  covered  either  with  cheese- 
cloth or  with  another  layer  of  sheet- 
ing. This  allows  a  free  circulation 
of  air  all  through,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  our  fruit  is  go- 
ing to  become  dry  quickly,  and  of 
the  very  best  flavor.  That  doesn't 
cost  very  much,  and  can  be  used 
both  for  fruit  and  for  vegetables. 
After  our  fruit  has  become  dry, 
then  the  next  question  is  of  storing 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  ab- 
sorb moisture  and  will  be  free  from 
insects  that  are  likely  to  harbor  in 
it.  I  believe  that  paper  bags  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  the  very 
best  kind  of  storing  material  in 
which  we  can  place  our  dried  fruit. 

Now  a  question  or  two  about 
vegetables.  The  reason  why  vege- 
tables have  not  been  dried  to  the 
extent  that  fruit  has  is  because  our 
vegetables  are  not  so  easilv  dried 
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as  are  the  fruits.  While  it  is  true 
that  both  fruits  and  veg^etables  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  bacteria, 
•yet  fruit  contains  certain  materials 
that  either  destroy  or  neutralize  or 
prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria  in 
that  fruit.  This  is  not  true  with  our 
vegetables;  if  they  are  placed  di- 
rectly in  the  sun  without  being 
cooked  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
you  will  find  that  a  great  amount 
of  it  will  sour  or  will  become  of  ill 
flavor  so  that  it  is  not  good  to  use. 
Vegetables  should  be  at  least  partly 
cooked  before  drying.  Now,  most 
of  you  women,  of  course,  have  had 
experience  in  that,  and  you  know 
that  you  do  always  cook  your  peas, 
your  beans,  your  corn,  or  whatever 
you  are  going  to  dry,  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes, 
before  you  place  it  out  to  dry.  Our 
vegetables  that  we  are  going  to  dry, 
of  course,  also  should  be  clean  and 
should  be  fresh. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  take  up  for 
just  a  few  moments,  drying  of  corn. 
First  of  all,  I  would  not  want  my 
com  too  old.  The  older  com  is  that 
you  are  going  to  dry,  the  longer 
you  will  have  to  cook  it  before  dry- 
ing. Ordinarily,  com  that  is  good 
for  eating  on  the  table,  should  be 
cooked  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes on  the  cob.  Then  it  should 
be  taken  out  of  your  kettle,  dipped 
immediately  into  cold  water,  and 
then  cut  off  the  cob  as  near  to  the 
cob  as  you  possibly  can,  so  as  not 
to  cut  any  more  of  the  corn  kernels 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Why? 
Because  we  want  to  keep  as  much 
of  the  milk,  as  much  of  the  mate- 
rial, the  interior  material  of  the 
kemels  as  we  possibly  can;  so  let 
us  cut  it  off  as  close  to  the  cob  as 
we  possibly  can.  Then,  after  my 
corn  has  been  cut  off  the  cob,  I  will 
put  it  into  a  tray  and  then  put  it  into 
a  slow  oven  for  about  half  an  hour, 
leaving:  the  door  of  the  oven  partly 


open  so  as  to  allow  free  circulation 
of  air.  Then  I  will  take  it  out  of 
the  oven  and  place  it  out  on  my 
sheeting  drier,  with  just  ordinary 
bed  sheeting  under  it  and  a  piece  of 
ordinary  bed  sheeting  over  it.  Do 
not  place  too  large  amounts  in  each 
place,  of  course.  You  scatter  it  out 
thinly  and  evenly. 

If  we  didn't  want  to  use  this  kind 
of  drier,  we  might  use  a  wooden 
box  with  a  large  number  of  holes 
bored  in  it,  and  with  shelves  or 
movable  trays  into  which  we  place 
the  com  or  the  beans  or  the  peas,  or 
whatever  we  want  to  use ;  but  if  we 
use  this  kind  of  drier,  we  will  have 
to  turn  the  vegetables  that  we  are 
drying,  at  least  every  day,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  dried  success- 
fully. 

In  the  drying  of  vegetables  never 
leave  them  outdoors  during  damp 
or  cloudy  weather,  because  if  we 
do,  they  are  going  to  absorb  mois- 
ture, and  when  they  dry  and  ab- 
sorb moisture  and  dry  and  absorb 
moisture,  each  time  we  lose  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  flavor  or  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  value  of  that 
vegetable,  so  that,  if  it  looks  cloudy, 
and  at  every  evening  at  sundown 
during  sunshiny  weather,  they 
should  be  taken  indoors  and  then 
placed  out  again  the  next  day,  un- 
til they  are  dried. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day,  a  lit- 
tle bulletin  issued  by  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  and  they  gave 
this  experience.  In  trying  a  great 
many  different  ways  in  drying  veg- 
etables, particularly  peas,  beans, 
carrots,  and  com,  they  found  that 
they  secured  the  best  flavor  and  the 
best  results,  by  soaking  those  veg- 
etables for  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore they  began  to  dry  them,  be- 
fore boiling,  in  fact,  for  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes ;  soaked  them  in 
good  clear  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  they  began  their  reg- 
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ular  process.  Now,  I  have  had  no 
experience  in  that,  I  haven't  tijied 
4t,  so  that  I  do  not  know  how  it  will 
work  out  here,  but  I  give  it  to  you 
as  coming  from  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Yesterday,  I  read  a  pamphlet  that 
was  issued  by  the  California  Ex- 
periment Station,  for  the  drying  of 
peas,  for  the  drying  of  corn,  for 
the  drying  of  carrots,  peas,  par- 
snips, and  turnips.  They  begin  by 
first  having  good  and  fresH  vege- 
tables, of  course,  cutting  them  into 
convenient  slices  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick ;  then  drying  them 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven 
with  the  door  partly  open;  then 
taking  them  out  of  the  oven  and 
exposing  them  fpr  half  an  hour  to 
sulphur  fumes.  Their  claim  for  the 
sulphur  fumes  is  this,  that  it  helps 
to  retain  the  flavor  of  the  vegetable, 
that  it  kills  all  of  the  bacteria  that 
are  on  the  vegetables,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  harmless  to  human 
beings.  Now,  I  haven't  tried  that, 
but  I  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is 
worth  as  coming  from  the  Califor- 
nia Experiment  Station. 

Peas.  What  I  said  about  want- 
ing good,  fresh  corn,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize about  a  thousand  times  for 
peas.  If  I  am  going  to  dry  peas 
successfully,  I  want  absolutely 
good,  fresh  peas.  Boil  them  for 
twenty  minutes  on  the  stove;  dip 
them  into  cold  water ;  put  them  into 
a  shallow  tray  in  the  oven  for 
from  half  to  one  hour.  The  oven, 
of  course,  should  not  be  warm 
enough  to  scorch  or  to  bake  the 
peas.  Then  take  them  out  'and 
place  them  on  this  sheeting  drier, 
and  allow  them  to  remain  there  un- 
til they  are  dry,  taking  them  in  at 
night  or  when  it  is  cloudy,  and  then 
Dutting  them  out  again  the  next  day 
during  the  sunshiny  weather.  In 
drying  peas,  we  have  to  be  bar- 
ometers to  a  certain  extent,  because 


peas  are  probably  more  difficult  to 
dry  than  is  corn,  and  if  our  peas  are 
exposed  to  the  extremes  of  weather, 
to  damp  weather,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  the  quality  that  we  will  get 
if  we  keep  the  temperature  nearly 
the  same  all  the  time  they  are 
drying,  as  we  possible  can;  so  be 
more  particular  about  the  peas  than 
you  are  about  the  corn. 

Beans,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  po- 
tatoes can  be  dried  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  peas.  We  didn't  use  to 
think  we  would  have  to  dry  potatoes, 
did  we?  Now,  they  are  just  as  valu- 
able and  a  little  bit  more  so,  than 
some  of  the  other  vegetables,  so 
that  we  can  dry  potatoes  success- 
fully also.  Cut  these  vegetables 
into  slices  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  then  proceed  exactly 
as  you  would  with  the  peas  and  with 
the  beans,  excepting  this,  that  for 
the  potatoes,  for  the  carrots,  for  the 
beets  and  those  large  vegetables, 
they  do  not  require  the  parboilin;? 
or  the  cooking  before  drying.  Thev 
are  placed  directly  into  the  oven  for 
half  an  hour  and  then  put  out  onto 
the  sheeting  drier  to  finish  the 
process. 

Greens  can  be  dried  successfully. 
By  the  way,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  we  should  dry,  that  will 
come  in  so  handy,  as  greens.  You 
know,  greens  used  to  be  our  grand- 
mothers* family  remedy,  and  we 
ought  to  eat  more  greens  than  we 
do.  If  any  child  is  sick,  let  him 
eat  some  greens;  it  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world.  We  will  save 
a  great  many  doctor  bills  if  we  will 
eat  more  greens.  And  these  greens 
can  very  easily  be  dried. 

I  was  asked  this  morning  if  it 
paid  to  can  or  to'  bottle  carrots, 
and  beets,  and  parsnips,  and  vege- 
tables of  that  kind.  I  say  no,  it 
does  not  nay  to  do  that,  nrovidinc: 
you  dry  them  properly,  but  one  rea- 
son whv  we  do  not  like  carrots, — 
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and  by  the  way,  we  ought  to  eat 
mo^e  carrots, — one  reason  we  do 
not  like  them  is  because  we  leave 
them  in  the  ground  tmtil  late  in  the 
fall,  just  as  late  as  we  can,  then  we 
dier  them  and  either  place  them  in  a 
nit  or  place  them  in  a  cellar,  so 
that  they  are  losing  moisture  all  the 
time,  and  bv  the  time  we  eat  them, 
thev  are  old,  toug^h,  almost  tasteless 
and  almost  indigestible.  That  i§ 
the  reason  we  do  not  like  carrots.  If 
we  e^et  them  while  they  are  young, 
while  thev  are  tender,  while  they 
are  full  of  flavor  and  juice,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anybody  but  likes 
carrots.  And  they  can  be  dried 
or  can  be  stored  so  that  they  will 
retain  this  flavor,  and  the  crispness 
that  we  find  in  good,  young,  fresh 
carrots.  And  thev  can  be  dried 
ging  them  while  they  are  young, 
and  crisp,  and  fresh,  and  then  stor- 
ing them  directly  in  dry  sand.  Now, 
there  aren't  any  of  us  but  that  can 
get  a  load  of  drv  sand  and  can  get 
a  place  to  put  that  dry  sand,  and 
vou  can  store  your  carrots,  or  your 
beets,  your  parsnips  or  turnips  or 
whatever  vegetables  you  want  to 
5tore,  in  this  dry  sand,  and  not  let 
two  vegetables  touch  each  other  in 
the  sand.  Let  each  individual  car- 
rot, or  beet,  or  vegetable  be  entirely 
surrounded  by  dry  sand.  Then  we 
can  take  them  out  when  we  want  to 
u^^e  them  in  the  winter,  and  they 
will  be  just  as  good,  just  as  fresh, 
lust  as  crisp  and  just  as  tasteful  as 
they  were  the  day  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  ground. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
1  believe  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to 
our  State,  to  our  Church  and  our 
Country,  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
practice  just  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can  this  summer,  and  if  at  any  time 
there  are  any  of  you  that  need  help 
that  can  possiblv  be  given  by  the 
Agricultural  College.  I  am  sure  that 
the   people   there   will   be   glad   to 


give  advice,  glad  to  give  help,  and 
glad  to  come  to  your  town  and  help 
you  in  demonstration. 

Now,  may  God  bless  us  in  this 
work,  and  may  we  realize  that  in  all 
that  we  do,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
in  the  canning  of  fruit,  the  drying 
of  fruit,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
that  we  are  doing  our  mite  in  help- 
ing to  solve  our  nation's  crisis. 

The  following  questions  were 
asked  bv  various  members  of  the 
conp^regation,  and  answered  by  the 
speaker : 

Question :  How  long  should  i.hese 
vegetables  and  fniit  be  dried? 

Answf^r :  They  ought  to  be  dried 
snfficientlv  lone  so  that  they  are  en- 
tirelv  cri<;n  all  the  way  throue:h. 
dried  all  the  wav  throueh.  Now, 
in  good  sunshine,  providing  they 
have  been  diled  for  half  ar.  hour 
to  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven,  they 
should  dry  in  two  or  three  days. 

Question:  Do  you  advise  stor- 
ing parsnips  in  sand  ? 

Answer :  Yes,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  do.  Of  course,  parsnips  will  do 
just  as  well  by  leaving  them  in  the 
ground ;  I  would  just  as  soon  leave 
them  in  the  ground  till  the  spring, 
but  if  you  want  to  use  them  in  the 
winter,  they  should  be  stored  in  the 
dry  sand,  because  the  ground 
freezes  and  if  you  leave  them  in  the 
ground,  you  can't  dig  them  up  in 
the  winter. 

Question :  Brother  Hogenson 
didn't  tell  us  how  to  dry  the  greens. 

Atiswer:  That  was  so  easy,  I 
thought  it  wasn't  necessary.  The 
greens  can  just  be  put  into  a  bread- 
pan  and  placed  in  the  oven,  in  a 
slow  oven,  and  remain  there  until 
they  are  crisp  all  the  way  through: 
that's  all  that  is  necessary;  and  do 
it  quickly. 

Question:  A  lady  asks  what 
greens  are. 
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Answer ;  You  can  use  almost  any 
kind  of  a  young,  tender  vegetable, 
for  greens.  Tender  beet  tops  are 
good;  spinach  is  good;  mustard  is 
good,  and  turnip  tops ;  any  of  those 
things.  And  by  the  way,  young  al- 
falfa is  also  good,  providing,  of 
course  you  do  not  have  the  weevil 
there.  We  are  told  by  the  Bible,  I 
believe,  that  there  was  a  certain 
man  by  the  name  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar who  went  out  and  ate  grass  with 
the  ox  for  seven  years.  Now  it  has 
been  found  out  that  he  didn't  live  on 
grass  at  all;  he  lived  on  alfalfa; 
and  they  are  really  more  palatable 
and  tasty  than  some  of  the  other 
greens  we  sometimes  put  up. 

Question:  If  we  dry  the  alfalfa, 
won't  it  become  hay  ? 

Answer :    Yes. 

Question :  How  ripe  should  fruit 
be  for  drying,  and  after  drying, 
can  it  be  kept  in  the  cellar? 

Answer :  Fruit  for  drying  should 
be  moderately  ripe;  and  it  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a  drier  place  than  the 
cellar. 

Question:  I  understood  you  to 
say  you  put  the  corn  in  the  sun  to 
dry  it? 

Answer :    Yes. 

Question :  My  experience  is  to 
keep  it  in  the  shade. 

Answer:  Of  course,  where  they 
are  covered  with  the  sheeting,  they 
aren't  in  the  direct  sunlight. 

Question:  I  put  it  where  the 
sun  doesn't  shine.  If  you  put  it 
in  the  sun,  you  bleach  it. 

Answer :  Not  in  the  direct  sun- 
light at  all.  It  wasn't  my  purpose 
to  give  that  impression,  that  they 
should  be  in  the  direct  sunlight. 

Question :    Would  you  add  salt  ? 

Answer:'  It  will  add  to  the  fla- 
vor to  a  certain  extent  if  you  will 
add  a  little  salt.  It  is  not  necessary 
though. 


Question:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question,  do  you  soak  the  dried 
vegetables  before  you  prepare  them 
for  the  table? 

Answer:  By  all  means.  They 
ought  to  soak  over  night,  anyway. 

Question :  Is  there  any  way  cab- 
bage could  be  prepared. for  storage 
for  the  winter? 

Answer:  Yes,  cabbage  can  be 
stored  for  the  winter.  If  I  were 
going  to  store  cabbage  for  the  win- 
ter, I  would  pull  up  the  roots  and 
all ;  I  wouldn't  cut  the  cabbage  head 
off,  but  I  would  pull  it  up,  root  and 
all,  and  then  I  would  put  straw  oi 
the  ground  or  dig  a  trench  probably 
half  a  foot  in  depth,  just  wide 
enough  for  two  cabbage  heads  to 
go  in;  then  I  would  put  straw  on 
the  bottom  of  that  and  then  I  would 
put  two  cabbage  heads  together, 
heads  down,  with  the  roots  sticking 
up ;  then  I  would  cover  those  with  a 
certain  amount  of  straw,  and  cover 
that  straw  with  earth  so  that  just 
the  roots  are  sticking  up  above  the 
earth.  In  that  way,  your -cabbage 
heads  will  keep  fairly  well. 

Question:  I  would  like  to  ask, 
in  an  ordinary  basement,  where 
there  is  a  furnace  also  in  the  house, 
would  that  be  too  warm  to  keep 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables? 

Answer:  If  the  temperature  is 
kept  quite  even,  it  probably  would 
not  be. 

Question :  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  prepare  pumpkin  or  squash, 
should  it  be  cooked  before  drying? 

Answer:  It  ought  to  be  cooked 
for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before 
drying  and  then  cut  into  slices. 

Question:  Is  there  any  danger 
of  any  poisonous  germs  collecting 
on  the  drying  fruits  and  vegetables  ? 

Answer:  If  they  are  kept  cov- 
ered, there  is  not.  Of  course,  if  they 
are  not  kept  covered,  then  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  danger. 
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THREE    GREAT    GERMANS    IN    OPER.\. 
(Continued  from  June  Journal). 
Eighteen  years  after  the  produc- 
tionlt  Prag  of  Mozart^s  Don  Juan 
there  was  an    opera    produced  in 
Vienna  that  was  to  be  a  tower  of 
strength  in  music.     It    was    Bee- 
thoven's   one    opera,    Fidelw.     He 
wrote  only  one  because  opera  was 
not  a  field  suited  to  his  genius.    He 
was  greatest  in  music    pure     and 
simple.     His  opera  has  been  con- 
sidered   by    many   singers  as  un- 
singable.     Beethoven  is  known  to 
have    said  at  one   time:    '^Singers 
should  be  able  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept bite  the   end   of    their    own 
noses,"  so  it  is  quite  evident  that  he 
would  make  no  concession  to  their 
limitations.  The  contrast  to  Mozart 
in  this  respect    was    sharp  indeed. 
The  personalities    of    Mozart   and 
Beethoven  are  to  each  other  as  the 
antipodes.     Amiel   has    contrasted 
them  thus:    "Mozart,  grace,  hber- 
ty,  certainty,  freedom,  precision  of 
style,— an  exquisite  and  aristocratic 
beauty,— serenity  of  soul,— and  the 
health  and  talent  of  the  master,  both 
on   a  level  with  his   genius;   Bee- 
thoven, more  pathetic,  more  passion- 
ate, more  torn  with  feeling,  more 
intricate,  more  profound,  less  per- 
fect, more  slave  of  his  genius,  more 
carried  away  by  his  fancy  or  his 
passion,     more    moving  and  more 
sublime  than  Mozart.      Mozart    is 
more  Greek',  and  Beethoven  more 
Christian." 

Since  Beethoven  was  such  an  in- 
dividualist, such  a  noble  nature,  yet 
given  to  the  strangest  caprices  of 
ill-temper  and  wilfulness,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  know  something  of 


his  parents  and  grandparents.    His 
grandfather  Beethoven  was  bom  at 
Antwerp    in    1712,  son  of  an  old 
Flemish    family.     He  removed  to 
Bonn  where  he  became  court  music 
director.    In  appearance  Beethoven 
resembled  him  greatly :  a  man  of 
middle  stature,  sinewy  and  thick- 
set, with  strongly  marked  features. 
Beethoven  was  also  like  him  in  his 
possession  of  great  energy  and  a 
high  sense  of  duty.      The   grand- 
father's   musical    knowledge    and 
ability  were  considerable.     On  the 
other     hand     Beethoven's     grand- 
mother became  the  victim  of  a  pas- 
sion for  drink,  which  finally  obliged 
her  husband  to  send  her  to  a  con- 
vent.     This     miserable     tendency 
seemed  to  be  due  to  a  weakness  of 
the  nervous  system  and  some  claim 
that  it  throws  light  on  the  subject  of 
Beethoven's  •  idiosyncrasies.      His 
father,  as    M.  de  Wyzewa     says, 
"wa3  a  man  whose  character,  like 
his  intelligence,  can  be  described  in 
one  word— he  was  a  perfect  nullity. 
He  was  idle,  common,  and  foolish." 
Beethoven's  mother  was  a  tender, 
affectionate  being,  doomed  to  tin- 
happiness  on  account  of  the  silly 
behavior  of  her  husband.    She  was 
very  delicate  and  died  of  consump- 
tion when  her  son  Ludwig  was  but 
17.    Her  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
his  education,  and  he  wrote  of  her: 
"She  has  been  to  me  a  good  and 
loving  mother,  and  my  best  friend.'' 
Ludwig  was  the  second  of  seven 
children.    He  was  born  at  Bonn  on 
the  Rhine  in  1770.      Because    he 
showed  marked  musical  abil'ty  his 
father,  stimulated  by  the  stories  of 
the  prodigy    Mozart,    decided    to 
make  his  boy  into  a  prodigy  also. 
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Ludwig  was  put  hard  at  work, 
when  only  four  years  old,  to  learn 
piano,  violin,  and  composition.  He 
attracted  public  notice  in  h's  early 
youth  and  for  some  years  held  a 
position  in  a  theatre  where  he  had 
to  play  the  piano  seven  hours  a  day. 
In  1786  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
\'ienna  where  he  played  for  Mozart 
who  turned  to  the  company  present 
with  the  remark :  '*Look  after  him. 
He  will  some  day  make  a  great 
name  in  the  world." 

The  visit  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
death  of  Beethoven's  mother.  He 
had  to  return  to  Bonn  to  assume 
the  care  of  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  For  a  living  he  had  to 
endure  the  drudgery  of  teaching. 
His  admirable  character  as  well  as 
his  musical  genius  won  him  many 
staunch  friends  and  admirers 
among  the  nobility,  so  that  in  time 
his  income  became  adequate  and 
relieved  him  of  worry  over  mone- 
tary affairs.  An  interesting  picture 
of  Beethoven  as  he  appeared  about 
this  time  is  given  by  Ludwig  Nohl : 
"Herr  Klupfell  was  very  musical, 
and  Beethoven  went  a  great  deal  to 
his  house,  and  often  played  the 
piano  for  hours.  One  day  a  well 
known  composer  played  one  of  his 
own  compositions.  Beethoven  be- 
came very  restless  and  began  to 
walk  about,  turn  over  the  music  at 
the  piano,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
the  performance.  Herr  Klupfell 
was  annoyed  and  commissioned  a 
young  friend  to  tell  him  that  his 
conduct  was  unbecoming,  that  a 
young  and  unknown  man  ought  to 
show  respect  towards  a  senior  com- 
poser of  merit.  Beethoven  never 
set  foot  in  that  bourse  again. 

"When  he  went  visiting  he  gen- 
erally put  his  head  in  at  the  door 
first  to  see  if  there  were  any  present 
he  did  not  like.  He  was  short  and 
insigfnificant     looking,    with  a  red 


face  covered  w'th  pock  marks.    His 
dress  was  very  common  in  contrast 
with     the     elegant     attire    of    the 
others.     He  spoke    with  a  strong 
provincial  accent ;  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression was  slightly    vulgar;    his 
general  bearing  showed  no  signs  of 
culture,  and  his  behavior  was  very 
unmannerly.      He  was  proud  and 
often  refused  to  play  even  in  the 
face  of  the  most  urgent  requests." 
Beethoven's  family  life  was  very 
miserable.    After  the  ('eath  of  his 
drunken  father  he  still  had  trouble 
in  the  form  of  his  two  brothers, 
Carl  and  Johann,  who  were  a  tor- 
ment to  him  all  his  life.    They  bor- 
rowed and  stole  from  him  when  he 
was  rich  and  refused  him  help  when 
he  was  poor.     By  1801    Beethoyen 
had  become    almost    totally   deaf. 
This  tragic  fate  had  been  pursuing 
him  for  some  years  before  and  had 
been  a  source  of  constant  worry  and 
pkin  to  the  sensitive  and  proudly  in- 
dependent musician.    Its  most  dis- 
astrous effect  was  on  his  social  life. 
He   became   taciturn    and   morbid. 
He  shunned  all  society    and     dis- 
trusted everyone.    His  already  fitful 
and  violent  temper  became    much 
worse  and  his  general  disregard  for 
conventions  in  dress  and  manners 
was   intensified.     His  distaste  and 
disofust  at  I'fe  became  so  terrible 
that  but  for  his  art  he  would  have 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  exist- 
ence.    He   felt,   however,   that   he 
had  a  duty  to  perform  in  music,  so 
in  spite  of  untold  a^ony  he  fought 
his  battles  courageously  and  lived 
to  write  music  that  by  many  is  con- 
«iir^ered  the  greatest  ever  composed. 
Tn  one  respect  the  deafness  was  an 
aid  to  his  work,  for  it  intensified  his 
individuality  and  through  isolation 
from  ordinary  pleasures  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  art.    He 
was  deeply  religious  though  he  de- 
spised all  narrow  creeds  and  dog- 
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mas  of  theology.  He  went  his  own 
way  and  did  his  worshiping  as  he 
did  everything  else,  i.  e.,  just  as 
seemed  right  to  him  and  not  accord- 
ing to  convention. 

In  the  technique  of  his  art  Beeth- 
oven was  practically  his  own  teach- 
er. He  was  intolerant  of  the  hard 
and  fast  rules  teachers  tried  to  im- 
pose on  him.  He  was  too  busy  with 
his  own  theories  to  stick  rigidly  to 
rules  imposed  from  outside.  But 
he  worked  hard  and  what  he  did 
was  done  thoroughly.  Beethoven 
was  not  anarchistic;  on  the  con- 
trary he  was  a  careful  student  of 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  past  and  was  tireless  in  his 
efforts  to  perfect  his  work  to  the 
highest  point  consistent  with  the 
work  of  the  masters  he  admired. 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason  makes  this 
observation:  "As  Beethoven's  self 
assurance,  habit  of  examining  all 
conventions  for  himself  and  relent- 
less discrimination  of  the  essence 
from  the  accident  made  him  in  so- 
ciety a  brief  but  pregnant  talker,  ah 
eccentric  but  true  man,  so  they 
made  him  a  forcible,  concise,  and 
logical  musician.  How  ruthlessly 
he  discards  the  merely  pretty,  the 
sensuously  tickling,  the  amiably 
vapid  and  pointless !  He  wastes  no 
energy  in  preamble,  interlude,  or 
peroration.  He  puts  in  his  outline 
in  a  few  bold  right  strokes,  leaving 
much  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers." 

In  his  last  years  Beethoven  was 
harassed  by  poverty  and  worry  over 
a  profligate  nephew  left  to  his  care 
by  his  brother  Carl.  He  displayed 
the  greatest  love,  charity,  and  for- 
bearance with  this  worthless  crea- 
ture who  repaid  him  by  wantonly 
spending  his  money  faster  than  poor 
sick  Beethoven  could  earn  it.  Un- 
der these  trying  circumstances  he 
spent  his  last  days  most  miserably. 
He  died  March  26,.  1827. 


His  one  opera  Fidelio,  or  Con- 
jugal Love,  was  written  to  an  in- 
ferior libretto.  The  words  were 
melodramatic  and  commonplace  but 
Beethoven  contrived  to  make  them 
•  immortal.  The  story  was  taken 
from  the  French  of  Bouilly's 
Lconore.  The  plot  has  some  no- 
bility about  it,  and  the  purity  of  the 
theme  contrasts  favorably  with  the 
rather  riske  operas  of  his  day. 
Florestan,  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  his  bitterest 
enemy,  Pizarro,  governor  of  a  state 
prison  in  Madrid.  There  Florestan 
is  cast  into  a  loathsome  dungeon. 
Leonore,  his  noble  wife,  disguises 
herself  in  male  attire  and  secures  a 
place  as  servant  to  Rocco,  the  head 
gaoler.  She  has  to  endure  the  ad- 
vances of  Marcelline,  the  dauo:hter 
of  Rocco,  who  neglects  her  lover 
Jacquino  for  the  new-comer.  One 
day  Pizarro  gets  word  that  the  min- 
ister is  coming  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. Frightened  that  his  wicked 
treatment  of  Florestan  may  become 
known  he  determines  to  put  him  to 
death.  He  orders  Rocco  to  dig  a 
grave  in  the  prisoner's  cell.  Leonore 
obtains  permission  to  assist  in  the 
work.  When  the  task  is  done 
Pizarro  comes  and  is  on  the  point 
of  stabbing  Florestan  when  Leo- 
nore throws  herself  between  him 
and  his  victim,  and  pistol  in  hand 
threatens  the  assassin  with  instant 
death  if  he  advances  one  step.  At 
that  moment  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  min- 
ister. Pizarro  is  forced  to  go  to 
receive  him.  His  wickedness  be- 
comes known  and  Leonore  and 
Florestan  triumph.  Mr.  Athorp 
says  of  the  opera :  "It  is,  after  all 
only  because  of  its  intrinsic  great- 
ness that  Fidelio  has  any  historical 
importance ;  there  was  nothing  new 
in  it,  save  the  Beethoven  tempera- 
ment :  it  marks  no  epoch.  It  is  only 
eternal." 
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Preservation  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits 
by  Canning. 


By  Anna  G,  Midgley, 


The  old  method  of  canning  fruits, 
called  the  "open  kettle"  method,  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  us.  Steaming  the 
fruit  in  the  jars  is  not  as  common  as 
that  of  pouring  the  boildng  hot  fruit 
into  sterilized  jars  and  sealing  imme- 
diately, but  it  is  more  satisfactory  and 
really  very  much  less  work  than  the 
old^ process.  There  is  less  ha«ndling 
of  the  fruit  and  you  do  not  need  to 
stand  over  the  hot  stove  for  hours  at 
a  time. 

The  new  method  is  called  the  cold 
pack  method  and  will  be  given  in  full 
here. 

Cold  Pack  Method. 

Scald  or  blanch  the  product.  This 
means  plunge  it  into  boiling  hot 
salted  water.  When  using  fruits  we 
do  this  to  help  shrink  them,  to  help 
sterilize  them;  and  with  the  larger 
fruits,  as  peaches,  to  loosen  the  skin. 
Vegetables  are  blanched  to  rid  them 
of  the  bitter  and  acid  taste.  Some, 
such  as  young  peas,  need  blanching 
for  only  three  minutes,  asparagus  and 
cauliflower,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  this  parboiling  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, or  they  are  very  strong  flavored. 
Vegetables  are  «iot .  dipped  in  warm 
water  but  are  plunged  into  boiling 
salted  water  (1  pt.  of  salt  to  six  gal. 
of  water  being  used).  A  common 
wire  frying  basket  is  a  good  thing  to 
use  for  tomatoes,  etc.  The  sugar 
sacks  or  thin  cheese  cloth  sacks  would 
do  nicely  for  the  harder  vegetables. 

Cold  Dip. 

Immediately  after  blanching  the 
product,  plunge  it  into  cold  water. 
This  tends  to  harden  the  pulp  under 
the  skin,  and  thus  permits  the  removal 
of  the  skin  without  injury  to  the  pulp. 
The  cold  dip  also  "sets"  the  coloring 
matter  and  makes  it  harder  to  dissolve 
during  the  period  of  sterilization. 

Preparation. 

After  the  scalding  and  the  cold  dip 
the  fruit  is  cleaned  and  prepared  in 
what  ever  way  desired.  But  the  work 
must  be  done  quickly.  The  heat  and 
cold  which  the  fruit  has  been  subject- 


ed to  has  made  it  of  the  proper  temp- 
erature for  the  development  of  bac- 
teria, therefore  the  sooner  it  is  boiled 
the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  pos- 
sible failure. 

Packing, 

The  jars  are  now  packed  full,  or 
nearly  full,  according  to  whether  the 
food  swells  or  shrinks  in  cooking. 
The  jars  are  then  filled  to  overflowing 
with  water  or  syrup.  The  rubber  and 
top  are  placed  in  position;  sealed  par- 
tially but  not  tight.  The  jars  arr  then 
placed  in  the  boiler  and  steamed  for 
the  given  length  of  time.  It  is  better 
to  cook  them  too  long  than  not  long 
enough.  This  is  especially  true  when 
canning  vegetables.  The  common 
wash  boiler  makes  an  excellent  water 
bath  to  steam  our  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. This  must  be  fitted  with  a 
false  bottom  and  a  tight  cover.  The 
false  bottom  may  be  of  wire  netting 
cut  to  fit  it,  or  narrow  strips  of  wood, 
straw,  or  almost  anything  of  this  na- 
ture will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
cover  is  made  tight  by  placing  a  cloth 
over  th«  top  and  pressing  down  the 
cover. 

After  the  fruit  is  ready  it  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  boiler  so  that  the  jars 
do  not  touch  and  lukewarm  water  is 
added  until  it  reaches  the  necks  of 
bottles.  The  time^  of  sterilization  is 
counted  from  the  time  the  water  com- 
mences to  boil.  When  the  cooking 
period  is  finished  remove  jars  and 
tighten  the  covers.  Invert  to  cool. 
Do  not  place  in  cold  draft. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  have  the  bottles 
full  if  the  air  above  the  fruit  is  steri- 
lized. If  we  have  tcilled  all  £orms  of 
life  which  were  in  the  bottle,  and  then 
allow  no  more  to  enter  through  the 
air  the  fruit  will  keep  even  if  the  bot- 
tle be  only  half  full. 

This  is  the  one  day  method.  Some- 
time vegetables  are  steamed  two  and 
three  days  in  succession,  but  at  the 
present  time  experts  are  agreed  that 
one  boiling  is  sufficient,  provided  that 
the  period  is  long  enough.  If  the 
work  has  not  been  well  done  or  an  ac- 
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cident  occurs  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  steam  part  of  the  bottles  the 
second  time.  If  this  happens,  loosen 
the  lid  slightly,  and  sterilize  aga  n. 
Nearly  all  failures  in  canning  vege- 
tables are  due  to  incomplete  steriliza- 
tion. It  ds  better  to  cook  string  beans 
one  hour  too  long  than  too  little. 

When  canning  vegetables  we  must 
I  e  even  more  particular  about  the  jars 
than  usual.  Be  sure  they  do  not  leak. 
The  glass  top  jars  are  considered  best 
for  this  work.  It  is  not  economy  to 
buy  cheap  rubbers.  A  good  rubber 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  pulling,  and 
can  be  boiled  for  five  hours  without 
dissolving  the  rubber. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  fruit  should 
be  of  the  best  quality  obtainable.  Th^ 
young,  tender,  fresh  vegetables  are 
l>etter  for  all  purposes.  In  canning  aii 
products  should  be  graded  or  sorted, 
and  the  tender  ones  placed  in  differ- 
ent jars  than  the  tougher  portions. 
Fruit  is  better  under  ripe  rather  than 
over  ripe,  but  here  again  sorting  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  will  give  more 
satisfactory  results.  If  directions  are 
followed  accurately  ther-e  will  be  little 
trouble  from  spoilage  or  from  poison- 
ing. 

RECIPES. 

Follow  directions  accurately.  Grade 
all  vegetables  as  to  size,  color.,  cr 
toughness. 

Lima  Beans,  String  Beans,  Peas. 

Blanch  2-5  min.    Cold  dip. 

String  or  other  preparation.  Pack 
jars  full.  Quickly  fill  with  boiling 
water,  add  1  teaspoon  salt  to  each  qt. 
Roil  4  hours  in  boiler  or  cook  90  min. 
under  steam  pressure. 

Roots  and  Tubers,  Carrots,  etc. 

Grade  for  size  and  color. 

Scald  to  loosen  skin  about  ten  min- 
rtes.     Cold  dip. 

Wash  thoroughly.  Scrape  or  pare 
to  remove  skin.  Pack  whole  or  cut 
as  desired.  Add  hot  water  and  salt. 
Roil  four  hours  in  boiler. 

Corn  Cut  from  the  Cob, 

Blanch  3-5  min.    Cold  dip. 

Cut  corn  from  cob.  Pack  corn  in 
loosely,  only  up  to  neck  of  jars.  Add 
1  teaspoon  salt  to  qt.  Boil  35^2-4  hrs. 
'n  boiler. 


Tomatoes. 

Scald  to  loosen  skin  3-5  min. 
dip. 


Cold 


Skin  tomatoes.  Fill  jars  with  whole 
tomatoes.  Add  boiling  water,  or  boiled 
tomato  juice  to  fill  jars.  Add  salt  as 
ahov-e  and  1  teaspoon  sugar  to  qt. 
Roil  ^i  hour  in  boiler. 

.Asparagus. 

Blanch  15-20  mi-n.    Cold  dip. 

Pack  in  jars  in  long  lengths  as  tight 
as  possible.  Fill  with  boiling  water: 
add  salt,  teaspoon  to  1  qt.  Boil  31/^- 
4  hours  in  boiler 

^y inter  Squash. 

Cut  pumpkin  or  squash  in  uniform 
sized  pieces.  Blanch  in  boiling  water 
U)  min.  Cold  dip.  Pack  in  jars  until 
full.  Add  boiling  water  and  salt.  Boil 
2^2-3  hrs.  in  boiler. 

Salt  String  Beans. 

Use  earthen  crock  tlve  size  needed. 
A  little  salt  is  placed  m  the  bottom  of 
the  crock  and  a  layer  of  fresh  string 
1  eans  is  added  each  day,  or  as  they 
are  gathered.  On  top  of  each  layer 
of  beans  is  added  a  generous  sprink- 
l-ng  of  salt,  no  water.  When  vessel  is 
Tilled,  cover.  These  t)eans  arc  soaked 
before  using  and  are  found  to  be  ex- 
cellent. They  will  keep  for  months  in 
a  cool  cellar. 

.rrlly. 

The  failures  in  making  jelly  are  too 
often  from  one  of  three  things,  too 
much  water,  too  much  sugar,  or  too 
long  boiling.  Currant  and  green 
grape  juice  need  cup  for  cup  of  sugar 
ond  juice.  All  other  fruit  juices  need 
only  34  cup  to  1  cup  of  juice.  If 
the  fruit  juice  is  not  acid  enough  a 
little  lemon  ju|ce  addtbd  will  give 
flavor.  Over  ripe  fruit  will  not  make 
good  jelly.  The  pectin  or  jellying 
principle  of  fruits  is  best  just  before 
it  is  ripe.  The  over  ripe  fruit  may  be 
used  for  preserves.  If  your  jelly  docs 
I'ot  **jeir'  cook  it  over  with  a  little  ap- 
ple juice,  or  the  white  skin  of  oran- 
ges. 

Sunshine  Strawberry  Jam. 

Wash  and  prepare  fruit.  Use  equal 
weight  sugar  and  fruit.  Put  alternate 
layers  fruit  and  sugar  in  preserving 
I'ettle.  Bring  slowly  to  boiling  point, 
and  boil  ten  minutes.  Skim,  and  place 
on  platters  in  sunny  window  for  three 
or  four  days,  covering  with  glass  or 
net  to  keep  out  the  dust.  When  the 
fruit  is  plump  and  the  syrup  thick 
pack  cold  in  jars  or  glasses  and  seal 
with  paraffin. 
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Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 
Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box 


"La  Mona." — Queries  to  be  an- 
swered in  "next  months  Journal" 
must  be  in  before  the  1st  of  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

(1)  In  the  marriage  ceremony  **sa 
lute    your    bride'    indicates    to    salute 
with  a  kiss,  and  if  the  ring  ceremony 
is  performed,  the  ring  is  placed  on  the 
bride's  finger  immediately  following. 

(2)  To  remove  the  spots  from 
your  blue  silk  gown  make  a  paste  of 
gasoline  and  magnesia  or  French 
chalk  and  cover  the  spots.  Let  re- 
m.ain  on  several  hours,  then  brush 
ofT. 

(3)  Massaging  nightly  with  any 
fat — vaseline,  lard,  oil,  deoderized  pe- 
troleum— will  promote  the  growth  of 
the  hair.  Adding  a  drop  or  two  of 
perfume  will  make  it  more  pleasant 
to  use.  Physicians  and  surgeons'  Tar 
or  "Green"  soap  are  good  for  the 
shampoo. 

Send  stamped  addressed  envelope 
for  instructions  on  the  care  of  the 
hair. 

"Jennie."  Most  fruit  stains  can  be 
removed  from  white  goods  if  plenty 
of  boiling  water  is  used  immediately, 
or  before  soap  is  used  on  them.  Peach 
stains  are  the  most  difficult;  to  remove 
them,  spread  the  stained  part  over  a 
bowl  and  pour  boiling  water  through 
the  cloth.  If  this  does  not  remove 
them,  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  weak 
Javelle  water,  or  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  or  chloride  of  lime  water.  The 
oxalic  acid  solution  is  made  by  ad- 
ding one  teaspoonful  of  acid  to  one 
pint  of  water.  To  make  the  Javelle 
water,  put  one-half  pound  of  sal  soda 
into  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  stir 
until  dissolved,  then  add  two  ounces 
of  chloride  of  lime,  stir  and  let  settle. 
Pour  off  the  liquid,  being  careful  not 
to  get  any  of  the  powder  out  in  the 
bottom.  Put  in  a  bottle  and  cork 
tightly  and  label.  These  acids  are 
poison  so  be  careful. 

"Carmen."  Proper  food  and  exer- 
cise will  work  wonders  in  developing 
the  body. 

Swimming  is  one  of  the  best  exer- 
cises. If  you  are  near  a  gymnasium 
why  not  join  a  class  in  physical  cul- 
ture and  swimminp:?  Under  a  compe- 
tent instructor  the  "hollows"  in  your 


neck  ought  to  fill  out  very  materially 
within  a  few  months. 

"Angeline."  Pink  or  blue  ribbon 
rnder  a  white  waist  is  all  right  for  a 
young  girl,  but  white  is  always 
daintier  and  more  refined.  Matrons 
or  mature  women  show  much  better 
taste  by  wearing  white  only. 

How  ran  I  clean  my  white  kid 
shoes.'* — ^Jean. 

With  "Beauty  White"  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  bottle,  or  "Peechee"  at 
forty  cents.  Sold  by  shoe  dealers  in 
Fait  Lake  City., 

"Judith." — We  have  published  rem- 
edies for  warts  more  than  once  during 
th^  oasr  year.  Our  "queries"  being 
lim  ted  to  one  page,  we  feel  to  beg  of 
you  girls  to  note  that  which  most 
interests  you,  and  file  away  for  future 
reference.  We  can  then  give  you 
something  new  each  month.  The 
following  has  been  tried  and  found  ef- 
fective: Prick  the  warts  with  a  needle 
that  has  been  dipped  in  boiling  water 
or  alcohol,  until  they  bleed,  then  cover 
with  baking  soda  and  bind  on.  This 
may  have  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times. 

What  is  served  at  an  afternoon  tea, 
and  is  it  good  for  for  one  who  is  a 
stranger  to  address  other  guests  with- 
out an  introduction? — Enquirer. 

Usually  where  the  guests  are  few 
a  single  table  is  set  in  the  same  room 
with  the  guests,  with  chocolate  at  one 
end  and  tea  at  the  other— Latter-day 
Saints  should  substitute  some  other 
drink — served  by  young  ladies,  who 
pre  friends  of  the  hostess.  Other  re- 
freshments which  are  served  from  the 
table,  may  be  very  thin  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  wafers  or  small  cakes  or 
similar  trifle.  If  a  larger  reception  is 
to  be  given,  the  table  may  be  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  one  may  serve 
bouillon,  oysters,  salads,  rolls,  ice 
cream  and  cake.  The  hostess  must 
decide  as  to  how  much  or  how  little 
is  served.  Simple  refreshments  daint- 
ily served  are  usually  all  that  is  de- 
sirable as  the  guests  go  home  to  their 
dinner  later.  If  a  guest  is  a  com- 
parative stranger,  she  is  at  liberty  to 
address  any  one  in  a  pleasant,  agree- 
able way,  without  an  introduction. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


For  the  convenience  of  our  officers, 
it  has  been  decided  to  publish  as  far  as 
possible  the  M.  I.  A.  work  for  1917-18, 
as  presented  at  the  recent  June  Con- 
ference, in  one  issue  of  the  Journal^ 
This  will  be  done  in  the  August  num- 
ber. The  talk  on  Guide  work  will  be 
given  in  full,  together  with  schedule 
of  lessons  and  meetings  for  the  sea- 
son. The  new  plan  for  scoring  in  M. 
I.  A.  activities  and  program  for  con- 
ventions will  also  be  given.  Should 
there  be  any  requests  for  changes  of 
dates  of  conventions  from  those  of 
last  year,  please  send  the  same  to  the 
General  Offices  before  July  15.  These 
should  be  endorsed  by  the  Stake  Pres- 
ident. 

As  many  of  our  members  will  de- 
sire to  read  «ew  books  during  the 
summer,  we  print  here  the  Reading 
Course  for  1917-18: 

"The  New  Testament." 
"Three  Things,"  Mary  Shipman  An- 
drews. 
"Coniston,"  Churchill. 
"Laddie,"  Porter. 
"Snowbound,"  Whittier. 
"Life  of  Edison."  Wheeler. 
"Men  Who  Made  Good,"  Paris. 


"How  to  Get  Ahead,"  Atwood. 

"Florence  Nightingale,"  Richards. 

For  prices,  see  advertisement  of  the 
Sunday  School  U«ion  Book  Store  in 
this  issue. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  magazine 
we  published  a  notice  of  the  contest  in 
the  drying  of  fruit,  corn,  and  peas,  in 
which  the  General  Board  is  offering 
prizes  to  stakes  and  wards.  We  re- 
gret that  a  serious  typographical  error 
occurred;  to  rectify  this  we  print 
again  this  announcement  (p.  408).  All 
of  our  workers  should  read  carefully 
the  regulations  and  also  the  address 
by  Prof.  J.  C.  Hogenson  on  "The  San- 
itary Drying  of  Fruit,  Corn,  and  Peas" 
in  this  number.  We  trust  that  every 
ward  in  the  Church  will  make  an  ef- 
fort to  enter  this  contest,  even  though 
it  may  be  able  to  dry  only  small  quan- 
tities of  these  products. 

RED  CROSS  WORK. 

Acting  under  the  counsel  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  the  Y.  L. 
M.  I.  A.  will  take  an  active  part  in 
promoting  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Association.  The  following  letter. 
sent  to  all  stake  presidents,  is  self- 
explanatory: 
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JiMie  15,  1917. 
To  Scake  Presidents  of  the  Y.  L.  M. 

I.  A. 
Dear  Sisters: 

In  this  time  of  national  need  we 
are  anxious  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  aid  the  government  in  its  struggle 
to  bring  democracy  and  freedom  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Since  the  Red  Cross  work  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  quickest 
ways  of  extending  help,  thousands  are 
joining  and  working  under  its  ban- 
ner. Many  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived as  to  how  best  to  proceed. 

It  is  the  plan  to  form  a  Red  Cross 
unit  (or  chapter)  in  each  county; 
therefore,  it  has  been  deemed  best 
for  our  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  stake  Boards 
to  work  directly  with  the  local  Chap- 
ter, where  there  is  one.^  Accordingly 
each  Stake  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.,  may,  if 
it  desires  to  do  Red  Cross  work,  form 
an  Auxiliary  under  the  direction  of 
its  county  Chapter.  Such  an  organ- 
ization must  have  at  least  ten  paid- 
up  members.  Where  there  is  no 
county  organization  the  Mutnals  may 
form  an  Auxiliary  at  Large:  this  must 
have  at  least  ten  paid-up  members 
and  a  Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Sec- 
retary. In  this  case  the  work  will 
^e  under  the  immediate  supervisio-n 
of  Headquarters  at  Washington,  in- 
nead  of  under  the  supervision  of  the 
''ounty  Chapter,  until  a  Chapter  is 
formed  within  the  (founty  in  which 
the  Auxiliary  at  Large  is  formed. 
When  such  a  Chapter  is  formed  the 
^uviljary  at  Large  may  become  an 
AiiTiliary  of  the  new  Chapter. 

In  using  either  of  the  above  plans 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
one  member  in  each  ward  and  the 
other  members  from  the  Stake  Board. 

Any  girl  desiring  to  join  the  Red 
'"ross  may  do  so  by  paying  $1  annu- 
p'lv.  but  any  girl,  whether  a  member 
or  not.  may  do  work  under  the  direc- 
t-on of  the  Mutual  Auxiliary. 

The   units    should   bear   the    name: 

* Stake   Y.   L.   M.   L   A. 

Auxiliary." 

We  ask  that  an  itemized  list  of  all 
"ork  done  for  the  Red  Cross  by  our 
fffls  be  sent  to  us  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  make  a  complete  report  of  the 
work  done  by  our  organization. 
Your  sisters, 

Martha   H.   Tingey, 
Ruth  May  Fox, 
Mae  T.  Nystrom. 
General  Presidency  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  Y.  L. 
M.  I.  A.  FOR  THE  YEAR  1916. 

Membership : 

No.  Associations   799 

No.  Reported   787 

No.  Members  Enrolled,  Junior.  11,033 
No.  Members  Enrolled,  Senior.  .15,85^ 

Average  Attendance 18,313 

No.  Members  on  Missions 181. 

No.  Officers  and  Class  Leaders  7,517 
No.  Members  on  Stake  Board..      647 
No.  Members  on  General  Board       30 
Local  Meetings: 

Total    Membership    35,080* 

No.    Wards    Holding   Joint  Of- 
ficers' meetings   557 

Officers*  Meetings: 

Separate   3,151 

Joint    7,931 

Weekly  Meetings: 

Lesson     11,968 

Testimony   1.292 

Special  Activities 1.821 

Sunday  Evening  Joint  Meetings  7,293 

Socials     2,597 

Stake  Meetings 
No.  Stake    and    Ward    Officers' 

Meetings    745 

No.  Stake  Board  Meetings 1,059 

No.  Joint  Stake  Board  Meetings     934 
No.  M.  I.  A.  Meetings  held  on 
Eve.  of  Stake  Quarterly  Con- 
ference          120 

Stake  M.  I.  A.  Convention  (Of- 
ficers Present)   3,482 

Visits: 
No.    Times    Ward    Visited    by 

Stake  Officers 4,827 

No.    Times    Stake    Visited    by 

Members  of  General  Board. . .      122 

Journal  and  Librarv: 

No.  Journals  Taken  in  Wards. .  13,046 
No.     Associations      Subscribing 

for  Journal    296 

No.    Books    in    Association    Li- 
braries   30,258 

Exercises: 

Courses  of  Study:  (No.  Lessons) 

Senior: 

Latter-day  Saint  Home....  4,256 
Latter-day  Saint  Teachings  3.967 
Literature    2.546 


♦English  Mission  not  reported.  The 
last  reoprt  received  showed  659 
members. 
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Junior: 

Stepping  Stones 6,316      Cash  disbursed   $17,267,95 

Maidenhood    1,561  Balance  on  hand $  5,993.25 

Literature    1,568  

Total $23,261.21 

Special  Activities:  Stake- 
Music  16,284 

F^iblic  Speaking 8,810  Cash  on  hand  at  last  report. $  1,893.91 

Story  Jelling 6^745      ^^^h  received $  5,563.32 

1 '  rama     907  

Miscellaneous  221  Total ' $  7,457.23 

Cash  disbursed   $  5,717.50 

Bee-Hive  Work:  Balance  on  hand $  1,739.73 

No.  of  Wards 586  

No.  of  Swarms 1,384  Total $  7,457.23 

No.  of  Bee-Hive  Girls 13,868 

No.  Attaining  Rank:  BKE-HIVE  GIRLS. 

Builders    5,064 

Gatherers  2,646  ^^^     ^^'^     attention    of     Bee-Hive 

Keepers l[l40  vv  orkers  to  the  address  by  Dr.  Raphael 

Total  number  of  books  read  of     *  S.    Olson,    on     "Infant    Mortality   in 

the  reading  course  20,779  Summer:  Means  of  Prevention,"  pub- 

'  lished   in    this   issu«  of   the   Journal. 
It  is  desired  that  every  Bee-Hive  Girl 

Financial  Reports.  shall  fill  cell  No.  241,  which  treats  of 

Ward —                                 '  this  subject. 

Cash  on  hand  at  last  report. $  6,474.23  r-          *•       •     r-  n  xt       u 

Cash  received ...  .$16>86.98  Correction  m  Cell  Number. 

In  May  Journal  Cell  755,  Field  of 

Total $23,261.21  Out  of  Doors,  should  be  Cell  575. 

ADDENDA  TO  BEE-HIVE  GIRLS'  HANDBOOK. 

NEW  CELLS. 

FIELD   OF   RELIGION. 

43.  Give  5  good  reasons  why  you  are  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.     C.  D. 

44.  For  2  weeks  avoid  all  disagreeable  show  of  temper.  C.  for  1  addi- 
tional month. 

45.  Attain  to  the  realization  of  some  worthy  ambition  or  ideal  approved 
by  your  Bee  Keeper;  it  may  be  in  any  line  of  study  or  character  building.  C.  D. 

46.  Tn  any  one  year  overcome  some  undesirable  habit.     C.  D. 

FIELD  OF    HOME. 

Cooking — 

130.  Can  25  quarts  of  fruit  in  quart  bottles  or  40  quarts  in  2-quart  bottles 
f finished  product).  Awards  may  be  made  2  weeks  after  bottling,  if  fruit 
shows  no  sign  of  fermentation.     C. 

131.  Can  25  pints  of  vegetables  in  pint  bottles  or  20  quarts  in  quart  bot- 
tles (finished  product).  Award  may  be  made  2  w-eeks  after  bottling  if  the 
product  shows  no  air  bubbles.     C. 

132.  Dry  15  lbs,  (finished  product)  of  fruit.     C. 

133.  Dry  15  lbs.  (finished  product)  of  vegetables.     C.  - 

Note— These  cells  (Nos.  130-133)  may  be  filled  three  times  for  each  dif- 
ferent vegetable,  a  new  seal  being  awarded  for  the  required  amouint  of  each 
kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  the  first  time  it  is  filled,  and  a  C  seal  for  the  second 
and  third  repetition:  or  the  award  may  be  made  on  a  miscellaneous  collection. 
Bee-keeper  may  judge. 
Housekeeping — 

196.  Every  day  except  the  weekly  cleaning  day,  for  2  months  do  wha,* 
is  -necessary  to  keep  one  room   in  good  order  and  free   from   dust.     C. 
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FIELD  OF  HEALTH. 

Personal   Hygiene — 

316.  Every  day  for  1  month  perform  your  individual  exercise  prescribed 
by  a  capable  instructor  in  physical  education. 

Mountain  Climbing  or  Walking — 

375.  Every  day  for  a  month  take  a  walk  out  of  doors;  average  at  least  2 
miles  per  day.     C. 

385.  Do  any  2  of  the  following:  (a)  Walk  5  miles  at  one  time,  with  but 
1  or  2  short  rests;  (b)  Swim  5  consecutive  strokes  and  float  face  downward 
ill  water  (dead  man's  stroke);  (c)  Throw  basket  ball  40  feet. 

FIELD  OF  BUSINESS. 

631.  Pick  18  single  cases  of  strawberries  in  any  6  days.     C. 

632.  Pick  18  s'ngles  cases  of  raspberries  in  any  6  days.     C. 

633.  Pick  18  single  cases  of  blackberries  in  any  6  days.     C. 

634.  Pick  18  single  cases  of  native  currants  in  any  6  days.     C. 

635.  Pick  24  single  cases  of  dewberries  in  any  6  days.     C. 

636.  Pick  75  quarts  of  large  or  50  quarts  of  small  gooseberries  in  any  6 
days.      C. 

(Note.  The  6  days  here  referred  to  are  not  necessarily  consecutive.  A 
seal  may  ne  awarded  for  18  cases  of  the  different  varieties  if  so  desired). 

637.  Spend  28  hours  in  a  beet  field  thinning,  hoeing  or  harvesting.     C. 

638.  Spend  28  hours  in  field  or  garden  cultivating  or  caring  for  any^food 
crop.     C. 

639.  Every  day  for  2  weeks  perform  your  household  tasks  on  time  as 
they  should  be  done  before  proceeding  to  read  or  play.     C. 

640.  For  1  month  average  daily  the  amount  of  practicing  on  a  musical 
mstrument  stipulated  by  your  teacher  and  do  it  without  being  reminded.     C. 

641.  Act  as  secretary  of  some  church  organization  for  1  year  recording 
all  minutes  accurately  and  making  all  required  reports  on  time.     (2  seals.)     C. 

642.  Be  an  active  "Journal"  Agent;  see  that  every  home  in  your  ward 
s  visited  at  least  annually:  keep  track  of  expirations  and  make  effort  to  have 

subscriptions  renewed  promptly.     C. 

Note, — Additional  seal  may  be  awarded  under  cell  No.  621.  for  the  new 
subscription. 

643.  Make  1  batch  of  either  toilet  or  laundry  soap.     C. 

FIELD  OF  PUBLIC   SERVICE. 

758.  Give  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

759.  Give  plan  of  organization  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Red  Cross  Cells — 

760.  Knit  1   pair  of  wristlets.     C.   (2  seals.) 

761.  Knit   1  muffler.     C.   (2  seals.) 

762.  Knit  1  sleeveless  jacket.     C.   (4  seals.) 
76Z.     Make  2  hospital  shirts.     C. 

764.  Make  2  pair  of  pajamas.     C. 

765.  Make  1  doctor's  or  nurse's  operating  gown.     C. 

766.  Make  1  bathrobe.     C. 

767.  Hem  3  large  or  4  operating  sheets.     C. 

768.  Make  4  T  bandages.     C. 

769.  Make  12  abdominal  bandages.     C. 

770.  Make  6  triangular  bandagesor  slings.     C. 

771.  Make  3  doctor's  caps.     C. 

Note. — Cell  No.  756  may  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  Red  Cross  cells 
;4ivcn  now  or  in  future.    Work  must  be  well  and  neatly  done.) 
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*Wc  Stand  for  Thrift  and  Economy." 


This  slogan  is  one  of  a  series  of 
four  which  the  General  Boards 
have  recommended  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. The  first  of  these  was  pre- 
sented at  our  June  Conference  in 
1914_"We  Stand  for  a  Sacred 
Sabbath  and  a  Weekly  Half-holi- 
day." Those  following  were :  **We 
Stand  for  a  Weekly  Home  Even- 
ing/' and  "We  Stand  for  State- 
and  Nation-wide  Prohibition."  We 
believe  that  the  first  two  have  been 
prof-uctive  of  a  greater  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath  and  an  increased 
love  of  home  in  the  hearts  of  many 
of  our  young  people.  We  know 
that  the  slogan  last  year  has  had 
much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the 
happy  condition  which  shall  banish 
the  liquor  evil  from  the  state  of 
Utah  and  shall  assist  in  eradicating 
it  from  the  nation.  We  now  bring 
to  you  this  slogan  and  trust  that  its 
message  shall  be  vital  to  all  and 
shall  be  effective  throughout  Zion. 

We  Stand  for  Thrift  an  1  Econ- 
omy! The  Latter-day  Saints  have 
always  stood  for  thrift  an  1  econ- 
omy. Rut  many  of  us  of  the  young- 
er eeneration.  carried  away  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  have  partaken  of 


the  serious  fault  of  the  American 
people — that  of  extravagance  and 
waste.  Now  the  nation  is  calling 
to  us,  and  the  condition  of  the  times 
demanf^s,  that  we  shall  mend  our 
ways  and  revive  again  those  prac- 
tices which  make  for  wholesome, 
simple  living  which  in  turn  develops 
honest,  righteous  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

Thrift  denotes  industry;  it  de- 
notes good  husbandry.  It  is  the 
power  to  produce.  It  is  the  power 
to  not  only  accumulate  wealth  but  to 
so  manage  and  expend  that  wealth 
that  it  shall  bring  the  greatest  net 
returns.  It  is  the  power  to  grasp 
opportunity.  It  is  the  power  to  con- 
vert limited  resources  into  new- 
forms  and  products  which  shall  be 
stepping  stones  to  comfort  an  1 
prosperity.  It  is  the  power  which 
enables  one  to  keep  out  of  debt, 
or.  if  forced  temporarily  into  it*; 
bondage,  to  soon  release  h'mself 
therefrom. 

The  Lord,  we  believe,  loves  a 
thriftv  man  or  woman,  provide!  al- 
ways that  their  hearts  are  set  to  do 
His  will.  We  read  that  .^brabam. 
the  friend  of  God,  was  rich  in  cattle 
and  p-oads.  and  we  know  that  he 
and  his  children  labored  with  their 
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hands  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  We 
read  that  Joseph,  because  of  his  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  was  honored  of 
Pharaoh  and  of  the  Lord  in  being 
permitted  to  gather  the  grain  into 
the  store  houses  of  Egypt  for  the 
succoring  of  the  famine-stricken 
lands.  We  read  of  the  thrift  and 
industry  of  the  women  of  Bible 
days,  as  thus  paid  tribute  by  King 
Solomon : 

She  scckcthr  wool,  and  flax,  and  work- 

eth  willingly  with  her  hands. 
She  is  like  the  merchants'  ships;  she 

bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 
She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night, 

and  giveth  meat  to  her  household, 

and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 
She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it; 

with    the    fruit   of    her    hands    she 

planteth  a  vineyard. 
She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle, 

and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 
She  stretcheth   out  her   hand   to   the 

poor;  yea,   she   reacheth   forth   her 

hands  to  the  needy. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her 

household;  for  all  her  household  are 

clothed  with  scarlet. 
Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates, 

when  he  sitteth  among  the   elders 

of  the  land. 
She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it; 

and    deiivereth     girdles     unto     the 

merchant. 
Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing; 

and   she    shall    rejoice    in    time    to 

come. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom: 

and  in  her    tongue   is   the    law  of 

kindness. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 

household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread 

of  idleness. 
Her  children   arise   up,   and   call   her 

blessed:  her  husband  also,  and  he 

praiseth  her. 

The  examples  of  thrift  and  econ- 
cmy  set  by  our  pioneer  fathers  and 
mothers  cannot  too  often  be  re- 
called. And  today,  in  nearly  every 
town  and  village  of  these  western 
valleys  are  families,  the  chiHren  of 
those  early  settlers,  who  have  been 
successful  financially,  who  occupy 
positions  of  prominence,  and  who 


are  men  and  women  of  character  in 
the  community.  Do  you  reflect  that 
these  men  or  their  fathers  brought 
the  logs  from  the  canyons  and 
builded  their  homes,  that  they  made 
their  own  furniture,  mended  or 
made  the  shoes  for  their  children, 
and  toiled  early  and  late  to  make 
the  earth  yield  of  its  abundance  for 
the  sustenance  of  their  families? 
Do  you  reflect  upon  the  resource- 
fulness and  thrift  of  those  pioneer 
women?  How  they  carded  and 
spun  and  wove,  changing  the  raw 
material  into  clothing?  How  they 
took  the  saleratus  from  the  field, 
dissolved  it  in  water,  and  after  the 
water  had  evaporated,  used  the 
remnant  in  lieu  of  baking  soda  for 
bread?  How  they  poured  water 
over  the  ashes  from  their  wood  fires 
to  make  lye  which  in  turn  would  be 
combined  with  the  scraps  of  grease 
or  bone  to  be  made  into  soap? 
How,  not  having  paper  patterns, 
they  pinned  the  cloth  upon  the 
"livins:  model"  and  so  cut  out  the 
dress  ? 

Not  long  since  a  gentleman  of 
some  prominence  in  Utah,  whose 
purpose  it  was  to  interest  the  peo- 
ple in  the  problem  of  food  conser- 
vation, made  this  statement:  '*T 
cannot  talk  to  your  Relief  Society 
about  the  preserving  of  food ;  they 
have  always  been  doing  this.  There 
is  no  need  to  try  to  teach  your  peo- 
ple thrift  and  economy;  they  have 
always  been  trained  along  these 
lines;  the  teachings  of  Brjarham 
Young  have  borne  good  fruit." 

One  fortunate  thing  about  the 
thrifty  man  and  woman  is  that  gen- 
erallv  they  possess  many  other 
sterling  qualities  of  character.  The 
power  to  work,  to  work  bard,  and 
enjov  one's  work  creates  a  healthy 
condition  of  mind,  so  that,  coupled 
with  thrift,  we  usually  find  honesty, 
genial  good  humor,  a  love  of  temp- 
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erance,  and  a  love  of  virtue.     In-  young   men    imbibe    the   spirit  of 

deed,  we  could  not  advocate  thrift  work  which  is  resting  upon  the  na- 

were  there  not  combined  with   it  tion,  but  let  them  also  set  an  ex- 

these  other  virtues.  ample  in  honesty  and  clean  livin^^ 

In  the  present  movement  to  pro-  which  shall  reflect  honor  and  crx<lit 

duce  and  conserve  our  food  supplies  upon  the  people  of  the  Lorci  wliom 

that  our  own  families  may  be  well  they    represent.      Let    the    young 

provided  for  in  time  of  need,  we  women  also  assist  in  increasing  the 

must  not  foro^et  our  neighbor.    We  food  supply  and  in  conservini^r  that 

should  make  an  honest  effort   for  already  pro^^iced  ;  they,  no  less  than 

personal  success,  but  brotherly  love  their    brothers    may    render    their 

should  ever  dwell  within  our  hearts,  country  service  by  exercsing  wise, 

And  when  the  times  of  need  are  careful   management   of   their  re- 

upon  us  po  one  of  us  should  forget  sources.    Let  them  learn  the  value 

to  share  with  another  who  has  not.  of  money,  keep  careful  account  of 

Then  let  this  message  go  forth  all  they  expenil,  and  let  them  keep 

to  the  members  of  the  sfreat  Mutual  out  of  debt. 
Improvement  Association :    Let  the 


^ 


Conte^  in  Food  Preservation 


The  General  Board  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associrltion  offers  $3(X).C0  in  prizes  to  stakes  and  wards  in 
the  following  contests : 

To  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  stake  organization  preserving  the  larg- 
est quantity  of  marketable  dried  corn,  peas,  or  fruits — $40.00  for 
each  product.  ' 

To  the  Y.  L.  M.  T.  A.  ward  organization  preserving  the 
largest  quantity  of  marketable  dried  corn,  peas,  or  fruits — 1st 
prize,  $30.00 ;  2nd  prize,  $20.00 ;  3rd  prize,  $10.00,  for  each 
product. 

The  contest  in  each  stake  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  stake  board,  but  blanks  for  recording  activities  will 
be  furnished  by  the  General  I'joard. 

While  this  contest  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
each  ward  organization  may  call  upon  any  member  of  the  ward 
to  render  assistance  in  the  work. 

The  stake  organization  includes  all  the  ward  organizations 
The  record  of  each  ward  organization  must  be  kept  separately. 

Fruits  may  include  all  kinds  which  can  be  dried. 

All  of  the  products  must  be  marketable ;  that  is,  of  sufficiently 
good  quality  for  the  market.  They  may,  however,  be  used  in  the 
home,  given  away,  or  sold. 

Anv  sanitary  method  of  drying  may  be  used. 

This  contest  will  end  on  December  1,  1917. 

For  valuable  suggestions,  see  address  on  ''Sanitary  Drying 
of  Fruit,  Corn,  and  Peas,"  by  J.  C.  Tlogenson,  in  this  issue  of 
•V   the  Journal.  /•! 
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Joyous  Balance. 

By  Valeria  DeMude  Kelsey. 

Why  should  we  expect  to  find 

A  balanced,  sound,  and  healthy  mind 

Within  a  body  long  ill-used, 

With  too  much  food  and  drugs  abused  ? 

Long,  long  ago,  an  ancient  sage 

Declared  that  man  can  battle  wage 

And  hope  to  come  victorious  off 

On  one  condition— do  not  scoff ! — 

That  mind  and  body  both  agree, 

And  work 'in  perfect  harmony. 

An  easy  thing  ?    Then  try  and  see 

How  body  and  mind  in  you  agree. 

A  mind  diseased  preys  evermore 

Upon  the  body's  secret  store: 

And  when  rnan's  house  is  dull  and  still 

His  angel  sleeps  upon  the  sill. 

A  mind  and  body  close  combined 

In  joyous  balance  we  seldom  find  ; 

But  where  'tis  found  in  right  degree, 

That  man  has  most  of  liberty. 
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M.  I.  A.  SLOGAN. 
We  Stand  for  Thrift  and  Economy. 
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Reading/ 

By  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 


Sister  Tingey,  and  my  dear  sis- 
ters :  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  what  I  have  heard 
and  I  think  it  has  been  a  g^ood 
school  of  instruction  to  me.  The 
needs  of  the  hour  have  been  truly 
presented  to  us  in  the  most  excel- 
lent remarks  we  have  listened  to 
from  Sister  Hie^g^s.  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  listened  to  a  better 
discourse  than  that  which  she  has 
delivered  to  us  this  naorningi  I  ^m- 
dorse  every  sentiment  that  she  has 
expressed.  We  need  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  to  guide  us  in  all  that 
we  do.  The  Lord  governs  all  His 
works  by  law.  Obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God  which  govern  all  his 
works  results  in  order  and  in  com- 
plete harmony  and  system  and  the 
perfect  carrying  out  of  the  will  and 
purpose  of  God  in  all  His  handi- 
works. 

I  especially  took  note  of  the 
points  which  are  given  to  the  young 
ladies  in  reading  the  books  from 
season  to  season  selected  for  their 
study.  I  want  to  make  just  this  re- 
mark with  reference  to  the  practice 
of  reading  and  the  merits  which 
should  be  awarded  for  this  work. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  read.  With- 
out reading  we  will  not  be  able  to 
arrive    at     information     received 

♦Remarks  made  at  the  separate 
Young  Ladies'  Officers'  Meeting,  June 
10,  1917. 


through  books.  But  there  are 
things  which  should  be  held  and 
kept  in  mind  while  we  are  pursuing 
this  course.  I  have  seen  many  times 
in  the  world  and  in  the  course  of 
my  experience  among  my  associ- 
ates, a  disportion  on  the  part  of 
some  who  are  rapid  readers, 
who  have  good  eyesight,  quick 
perception,  quick  utterance  to  run 
through  the  pages  of  a  book 
so  hastily  that  they  could  read 
it  in  a  few  moments  or  a  few 
hours  and  when  they  got  through 
the  only  point  of  credit  that  you 
could  possibly  give  them  would  be 
that  they  had  read  the  book.  If  you 
go  back  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
and  inquire  what  they  have  read 
and  what  they  understand  of  what 
they  have  read  they  could  give  you 
but  a  very  poor,  shallow  description 
or  explanation  of  the  thing  that 
they  had  read.  I  was  simply  put  it: 
mind  of  the  old,  old  saying  which  is 
true  in  every  part  that,  "It  is  not 
that  which  we  eat  that  gives 
strength  and  health  and  vigor  to 
our  bodies,  but  that  which  we  prop- 
erly digest  and  assimilate."  If  in 
reading  our  minds  would  absorb 
that  which  is  essential  and  good, 
would  select  that  which  is  bene- 
ficial and  would  appropriate  it 
and  assimilate  it,  repudiating  the 
error,  the  tradition,  the  falsity  per- 
haps, or  the  imaginative,  we  would 
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be  benefitted  very  much  by  reading. 
What  we  eat  and  assimilate  makes 
us  well  and  healthful  and  strong. 
What  we  read  and  remember  and 
select  and  use  for  a  proper  purpose 
is  what  will  make  us  learn  and 
will  benefit  us  through  reading.  If 
we  classify  the  things  that  we 
read  so  that  we  can  give  expression 
and  explanation  of  them,  thorough- 
ly comprehending  them,  they  will 
be  a  great  benefit  to  us — more  than 
merely  to  have  credit  for  reading 
them.  Much  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  books  to 
read. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
reading  the  New  Testament.  That 
is  a  book  we  should  read.  Every 
child  and  all  members  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  as  familiar  as  pos- 
sible with  the  words  that  are  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament, 
especially  with  reference  to  those 
things  spoken  as  recorded  by  the 
apostles,  and  the  Savior  Himself. 
The  Book  of  Mormon  should  be 
read  carefully,  and  the  book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  should  be 
read  very  carefully  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  These  are  standard 
works  of  the  Church  and  they  con- 
tain truth,  not  error,  not  the  mere 
words  and  opinions  of  men,  not 
novels  or  novelettes,  not  suT>posi- 
tions,  but  the  truth,  God's  word, 
for  God's  word  is  truth,  and 
these  are  things  which  our 
daughters,  and  our  sons,  our  fath- 
ers and  mothers  should  thoroughly 
understand.  Let  us  know  the  truth 
for  the  truth  makes  us  and  will 
make  us  free  from  error,  from 
superstition,  from  false  tradition, 
from  false  science  or  so-called 
science,  and  from  the  vagaries  of 
men  and  the  vain  philosophies  of 
the  world.  If  we  can  learn  the  truth 
then  we  will  be  free  from  those  er- 


rors and  from  the  power  of  error 
that  is  so  potent  in  the  world. 

I  am  delighted  -to  be  with  you 
this  morning,  my  dear  sisters.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  work  that  you 
are  doing.  One  more  thought  1 
wish  to  express  is  this,  that  we  pay 
far  more  attention  to  the  direct  do- 
ing of  things  that  are  essential 
rather  than  to  the  way  or  means 
of  doing  them.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  so-called  red  tape  in  the 
world  which  is  really  more,  of  a 
hindrance  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  we  have  in  view 
than  a  means  of  advancing  it 
Beware  of  these  rules  and  plans  and 
schemes  and  ways  and  means  that 
are  discussed  frequently  for  doin^ 
things ;  dispense  as  much  as  possi- 
ble with  these  things  that  create 
(Hscussion  and  that  are  of  no  partic- 
ular good  to  us  and  go  directly  to 
the  thing  desired  without  any 
roundabout  means  of  getting  to  it. 
The  thing  is  we  want  virtue  taught : 
we  want  honor  taught  and  accepted 
by  the  Latter-day  Saints.  We  want 
our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  know 
God's  truth  and  not  the  vagaries  of 
the  world  and  we  want  you  to  study 
those  books  from  whence  you  will 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  word 
of  the  Lord  to  us. 

Some  of  our  good  people  read 
many  of  the  books  that  are  pub- 
lished today,  popular  fiction  so- 
called  but  they  haven't  time  to  read 
the  Word  of  the  Lord.  Many  of 
these  books  afe  beautiful,  but  often 
many  ideas  are  expressed  which  are 
only  pretty  words,  well-connected 
s^tences  or  sentiments  that  are 
like  flowers  blooming  on  the  stem 
without  root.  Real  truth  you  can 
gain  from  books  that  have  been 
adopted  as  standard  works  of  the 
Church.  I  see  too  many  of  our 
people  who  are  very  much  better 
read  in  the  things  that  are  written 
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by  some  of  the  popular  authors  of 
books  than  they  are  m  the  things 
of  God.  They  don*t  know  one 
thing  about  the  real  essence  of 
the  Gispel  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
don't  know  or  comprehend  one 
thing  about  the  rites  of  the  Priest- 
hood and  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment that  God  has  revealed  to  the 
children  of  men  to  maintain  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth.  They 
know  more  about  novels  than 
they  do  about  the  Bible,  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants — yes,  far  more.  I  don't 
commend  that.  I  don't  care  how 
much  they  read  these  things  when 
they  have  the  leisure  to  do  it  if  they 
will  not  neglect  duty  in  so  doing.  I 
haven't  the  kisure ;  I  have  not  even 
sufficient  time  to  read  those  things  I 
ought  to  read,  that  God  has  given 
to  me  to  read  and  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  read.  I  haven't  as  much  time  as 
I  would  like  to  read  these,  and  far 
less  time  to  read  the  pretty  sayings 
and  vain  philosophies  of  the  so- 
called  historians  of  the  world  who 
only  record  the  things  that  are  of 
the   world.      The    Spirit    of    God 


knoweth  the  things  of  God  and  we 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  world 
by  the  spirit  of  the  world ;  but  still 
better,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

The  Lord  bless  you  in  your  good 
work,  and  sustain  your  leaders.  I 
have  admired  the  ability  that  has 
been  manifest  here  in  the  an- 
swering of  the  numerous  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  by 
our  sisters  who  are  placed  in  charge 
of  this  wonderful  and  glorious  or- 
i':anization.  The  Lord  bless  Sis- 
ter Tingey  and  her  associates,  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  the  organizations  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  throughout  the 
Church  and  throughout  the  world. 
My  heart  is  with  you.  I  love  you 
for  your  good  works,  and  I  love  the 
good  works  you  are  doing.  I  love 
your  excellent  spirit.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  me  when  I  have  the  privilege 
of  listening  as  I  have  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  a  joy  and  satisfaction 
that  I  cannot  give  full  expression 
to  but  that  I  feel  in  my  heart.  The 
Lord  bless  you  in  your  good  work 
I  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 


•The  Light  of  the  World." 

^V  Julia  A,  Farnsworth  Lund. 


VII. 

*'CHRIST  AND  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD." 

The  study  of  the  other  religions 
is  instructive  and  interesting  from 
many  points  of  consideration,  but 
the  chief  value  is  that  it  knds  new 
force  to  our  appreciation  of  Christi- 
anity and  its  spiritual  nature,  and 
we  discern  this  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  its  significance  and  power  when 
we  contrast  the  Faith  of  Christ  with 


the  imperfect  notions  of  God,  in 
which  the  other  religious  aspira- 
tions of  the  world  have  embodied 
themselves. 

There  are  certain  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  have 
been  marked  specially  by  religious 
awakening,  speculation,  and  de- 
velopment. This  was  true  of  the 
Sixth  Century  B.  C,  in  which  ap- 
pears Buddha,  Pythagoras,  Zoro- 
aster, and  Confucius;  all  of  them 
most  prominent  figures  on  the  can- 
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vas  of  religious  history;  kaders  of 
the  thoughts  of  men,  and  each  ex- 
pressing a  most  distinct  school  of 
ideas.  In  Buddha  is  found  the 
deeply  spiritual  mystic;  in  Pytha- 
goras the  ascetic,  classic  philoso- 
pher, in  Zoroaster  the  great  hero 
of  the  Persian  Faith,  in  Confu- 
cious  the  realist,  the  great  morafist. 
and  the  perfect  "man  of  the  world" 
type.  In  a  few  external  points, 
Buddha  and  Confucius  resemble 
each  other.  Both  were  of  high 
birth,  but  in  actual  worldly  wealth, 
they  were  poor;  both  came  at  a 
time  when  the  world  of  thought 
among  their  people  was  in  a  state 
of  decay;  both  attempted  the  sal- 
vation of  their  age  by  the  teaching 
of  a  code  of  morals,  but  their  ideas 
of  human  salvation,  not  only  dif- 
fered, but  were  directly  opposed — 
one  taug^ht  the  worship  of  death, 
the  other  the  worship  of  life. 

In  dealing  with  the  religion  of 
China  we  have  to  consider  the  "in- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  conser/a- 
tism."  A  spectacle  in  every  respect 
the  reverse  of  that  to  be  found  m 
any  other  religion,  which,  though. in 
different  aspects,  are  all  pressing 
onward  to  a  future  goal.  In  Con- 
fucianism we  find  a  religion  "whose 
root  is  in  the  past  and  whose  es- 
sence is  the  fact  that  it  has  resisted 
the  influence  of  progress."  In  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  Chinese 
faith,  one  writer  told  of  the  en- 
tire Hfe,  culture,  and  institutions  of 
this  remarkable  ancient  empire  and 
then  asked  the  question,  "What  has 
this  to  do  with  the  subject?"  The 
answer  was:  "It  is  the  subject 
itself."  Its  religion  is  but  the 
shadow  of  its  national  life.  China 
has  worked  out  in  her  national  his- 
tory that  image  of  changelessness 
which  she  has  conceived  in  her 
faith.  Dr.  Matheson  said,  "In  arts, 
in  manners,  in  the  physical  features 


of   its   inhabitants,   in   mental  ami 
moral  portraiture,  in  language  and 
in  relig^ion,  China  has  been,  of  all 
lands,  the  most  untouched  by  time. 
The  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth   has  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  found  some  place  in 
the  religious  instinct.     The  vision 
of  such  a  kingdom  has  never  been 
wholly   absent    from   the   lives  of 
men.     It  glittered  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Parsee,  it  shone  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  Plato,  it  dominated  the 
mind  of  the  Jew,  it  sustained  the 
heart  of  the  early  Christian.  China, 
too,   had   her  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth,  but  with  a  difference.   To 
the  Parsee,  to  the  Platonist,  to  the 
Jew,  and  to  the  Christian,  the  heav- 
enly kingdom  was  something  still 
to  come;  to  the  Chinaman  it  was 
something  which  had  already  come. 
The  Chinese  Empire  reveals  to  him 
the  spectacle  of  a  completed  nnl- 
lenarianism,  of  a  kingdom  which 
exists  no  longer  in  a  vision  of  the 
future,  but  in  the  actual  experience 
of  the  passing  hour.     He  believes 
that  the  social  system  in  which  he 
lives  and  moves  is  pervaded  by  a 
mysterious  divine  life,  which,  a  iter 
diffusing   itself  jthrough    the    dif- 
ferent ranks  and  g^dations  of  the 
constitution,    finds    its   consumma- 
tion and  its  climax  in  the  life  and 
rei^n  of  the  emperor." 

We  come  now  to  the  all  import- 
ant question,  "How  is  this  obiect 
of  worship  to  be  served?"  or  **What 
is  required  of  a  man  in  order  lo 
constitute  him  a  citizen  of  this  king- 
('om  of  heaven  on  earth?" 

The  answer  was  given  by  that 
great  teacher  who  bequeathed  his 
name  to  the  whole  state  religion  of 
China.  He  found  his  countrymen 
lost  in  a  world  of  speculation  and 
pessimism.  There  was  everywhere 
observed  a  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship; there  were  public  sacrifices. 
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and  private  prayers,  some  to  a  Su- 
preme Being,  others  to  an  imper- 
sonal force  of  nature,  still  others 
to  the  immortal  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors whom  they  believed  to  be 
the  source  of  their  blessings.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury, B.  C,  Confucius  stood  forth 
as  the  exponent  of  what  has  ever 
since  been  stamped  as  the  Chinese 
doctrine.  As  he  saw  it  he  answered 
most  clearly  and  forcibly  the  prac- 
tical problem,  "What  must  one  do 
to  be  saved  ?"  History  has  left  no 
very  distinct  picture  of  the  man.  As 
his  life  is  recorded,  it  is  but  a  col- 
lection of  fragmentary  incidents 
—unmarked  by  philosophic  develop- 
ment and  with  little  historic  inter- 
est. He  seems  to  have  met  with  but 
a. small  measure  of  success  during 
his  life.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Leu  in  the  reign 
of  the  Choir  dynasty ;  that  at  six 
years  of  a^e  he  played  at  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices,  at  fifteen  his 
mind  was  set  on  learning,  at  nine- 
teen he  was  married:  at  twenty- 
three  he  began  to  teach.  He  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  impressed 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  and 
very  little  impressed  by  the  death  of 
his  wife.  He  spent  his  life  in  wan- 
^.ering  around  the  country  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  converts  to  his 
plans  of  government,  but  accomp- 
lished little.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
passed  away  that  his  countrymen 
began  to  realize  that  there  was 
something  in  his  teaching  worth 
cultivating  and  perpetuating.  Even 
then  it  was  the  teaching,  not  the 
teacher,  which  inspired  their  rev- 
erence. It  was  the  message  alone 
that  gave  value  to  the  messenger. 
This  message  was  a  clear  sharp  call 
for  a  return  to  that  region  which 
is  the  world  of  duty.  It  is  sard : 
"There  was  health  in  the  recall  to 
the  practical  obligations  of  life  to 
men  who  had  forgotten  that  life  had 


any  duties,  or  that  practice  had  any 
sphere."  The  whole  world  of  east- 
tern  thought  was  darkly  pessimistic 
and  into  the  world  of  doubt,  un- 
certainty and  aimlessness,  the  doc- 
trine of  Confucius  came  with  tre- 
.mendous  power.  It  proclaimed  that 
"the  chief  end  of  man  was  not 
merely,  or  even  mainly,  to  prepare 
for  a  future  world,  that  the  imme- 
diate task  allotted  to  him  was  the 
beautifying  and  the  glorifying  of 
the  life  which  now  is.  It  told 
them  that  the  life  which  now  is  ad- 
mits of  being  beautified  and  glori- 
fied, that  the  present  system  of 
things,  so  far  from  being  radically 
bad,  contains  in  its  root  the  germs 
of  all  perfection  and  the  sources 
of  infinite  development.  It  pro- 
claimed the  thought  that  there  is 
a  perfect  moral  order  in  the  world, 
and  declared  it  needless  to  look  so 
far  away  for  an  exhibition  of  di- 
vine harmony,  that  this  earth  itself 
is  a  harmony.  Confucius  called 
men  from  despair  and  pointed  them 
to  the  world  of  action.  His  doctrine 
cannot  properly  be  called  Theology 
but  a  Morality,  which  becomes  in 
reality  a  system  of  political  econ- 
omy, regulating  by  its  code  the  mu- 
tual moral  duties  of  all  classes  of 
society.  The  difference  in  the  mor- 
ality taught  by  Confucius  and  by 
Christ  is  that  the  Chinaman  left  no 
moral  ideal  as  an  inspiration  to  his 
followers;  he  taught  morality  by 
law — Christ  taught  it  by  love — 
Christ,  Himself,  was  the  ideal,  and 
He  taught  morality,  not  by  laying 
down  a  code  of  detailed  precepts, 
but  rather  by  seeking  to  impregnate 
the  mind  of  His  followers  with  one 
great  principle  of  love,  which,  if 
fully  and  clearly  apprehended,  em- 
braces in  itself  all  precepts.  Con- 
fucius made  no  effort  to  lift  woman 
from  her  eastern  abasement.  Christ 
set  an  ideal  of  reverence  and  ad- 
miration for  womanhood — ^the  like 
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of  which  no  other  faith  has  even 
approached. 

In  the  sacred  books  of  China 
there  are  many  theories  of  a  God, 
and  the  power  of  nature,  and  much 
speculation  is  recorded,  but  since 
Confucius  that  element  has  almost 
entirely  declined,  and  the  Chinese 
mind  has  sought  truth  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  path  of  morals, 
regulated  by  rules. 

Dr.  Matheson  has  drawn  an  ex- 
pressive comparison  when  he  says : 
"The  relation  of  the  Christian  to 
the  Chinese  morality  is  the  relation 
of  the  picture  to  its  frame.  China 
has  the  frame  of  morals  but  she  has 
no  picture  to  place  within  it;  it 
wants  an  ideal  to  give  beauty  to  its 
own  conception.  Christianity  can 
supply  that  ideal.  It  reveals  the 
precepts  of  all  virtue  concentrated 
in  a  single  life.  It  unveils  the  vision 
of  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  having 
all  the  order  and  discipline  contem- 
plated by  the  Chinese  Utopia;  but 
unlike  that  Utopia  capable  of  being 
realized  not  merely  in  the  life  of  the 
collective  race,  but  within  the  limits 
of  each  individual  soul.  Christi- 
anity has  developed  its  greatest 
power  on  the  very  point  where  Con- 
fucianism has  proved  weakest.  That 
point  is  the  individualism  of  hu- 
manity. The  history  of  China  is  the 
history  of  a  collective  nation,  every- 
thing moves  on  an  immense  scale, 
but  man  is  so  absorbed  in  the  whole 
that  the  separable  personality  is  lost, 
and  the  originative  force  and  pro- 
gress of  individual  lives  is  wholly 
lacking.  The  history  of  Christi- 
anity is  the  history  of  great  men,  of 
powerful  spiritual  personalities 
who  have  dominated  nations  and 
moulded  the  destines  of  their  ages 
— ^by  the  sheer  force  of  their  own 
individuality.  In  the  light  of  re- 
cent history  it  would  seem  that 
China  has  awakened  from  the  leth- 


argy of  endless  centuries — and  her 
regeneration  will  come  through  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Christian  ideal. 

The  ancient  Persian  religion 
known  as  Mazdeism  or  Parsism  is 
especially  interesting  as  it  was  the 
faith  of  our  Aryan  forefathers  in 
Central  Asia,  on  the  Plains  of  Irau. 
From  Irau  westward  streamed 
those  peoples,  which  as  Celts,  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  Slavs,  and  Teutons 
overspread  Europe,  and  carried 
with  them  some  ideas  of  their  faith. 
This  explains  why,  under  so  many 
different  forms,  we  find  the  same 
story  of  a  conflict  in  heaven  before 
the  earth  was  created ;  the  story  of 
the  creation  of  the  serpent,  the 
tempter  and  of  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  family,  and  of  the  flood. 
The  Parsees  adored  one  Supreme 
Being  whom  they  believed  was  re- 
vealed in  the  sky,  which,  as  the 
grandest  known  existence,  they  en- 
dowed with  the  l^ighest  known  qual- 
ities, life  and  person<ility.  They 
worshiped  a  kingdom  of  light  and 
recognized  in  the  divine  life  a 
source  of  order  and  of  joy.  They 
also  taught  the  existence  of  two 
great  principles,  one  good,  the  other 
evil,  which  wer^  in  perpetual  con- 
flict. Ormazd  was  the  "all-perfect, 
all-powerful,  all-wise,  all-beautiful, 
all-pure ;  sole  source  of  true  knowl- 
edge, of  real  happiness;  Him  who 
hath  created  us.  Him  who  sustains 
us,  the  wisest  of  all  intelligences." 
After  creating  the  earth.  He  placed 
man  upon  it  to  preserve  it.  He  was 
represented  by  the  sun,  fire,  and 
light.  Ahriman  was  the  author  of 
evil  and  death,  causing  sin  in  man 
and  barrenness  upon  the  earth.  So 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  con- 
sidered a  religious  duty,  as  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  Ormazd  and 
defeating  the  malice  of  his  opposer. 
Man,  However,  is  created  free  and 
evil  grows  in  him  from  his  own  will. 
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This  faith  certainly  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  of  future  reward  and  punish- 
ment. The  Algesia  or  Sacred  Text, 
written  in  Zend  the  ancient  idiom 
of  Bacteria  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  literature  of  that  faith.  It  is 
composed  of  ei^^ht  distinct  parts  or 
books,  compiled  from  various  older 
books  which  have  been  lost,  and 
{)urports  to  be  a  revelation  made 
by  Ormazd  to  Zoroaster,  the  great 
hero  and  reformer  of  the  Persian 
religion.  The  principal  books  are 
the  Vendidad  and  the  Yucua :  the 
former  contains  a  moral  and  cere- 
monial code  somewhat  correspontl- 
ing  to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch ;  the 
latter  consists  of  prayers^  hymns, 
etc.,  for  use  during  sacrifice.  There 
is  reallv  nothing  that  can  be  defi- 
nitely learned  of  the  life  of  Zoro- 
aster, except  that  a  very  great  re- 
former did  live — and  teach  the  peo- 
ple. The  newest  and  oldest  author- 
ities place  h^  birth  at  any  time  be- 
t\\'een  the  six  hundredth  vear,  B.  C, 
and  the  five  thousandth  year  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  A  mass  of 
m>'ths  encompass  Zoroaster,  and  his 
human  nature  has  been  overlaid  and 
hidden  by  what  his  followers  be- 
lieved to  be  divine  attributes.  The 
legends  ascribe  to  him  a  seclusion  of 
*vventy  years  in  a  mountain  cave, 
where  he  received  his  doctrines  di- 
rect from  Ormazd.  His  tenets, 
though  overlaid  by  superstition, 
were  remarkably  pure  and  noble, 
and  of  all  the  ancient  creeds  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  the  inspired 
Hebrew  faith.  Their  mutual  hatre-d 
of  idolatry  formed  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  early  Persians 
a^^d  the  Jews,  Ormazd  and  Jehovah 
being  recognized  as  the  same  Lord 
God.  One  historian  said:  "Not 
the  religion  of  Moses  himself  keeps 
this  world  more  steadily  in  view 
than  the  Mazdean.  Few  books  are 
less  poetic,  more  prosaic  than  the 


Avesta ;  few  religions  are  less  senti- 
mental, more  practical.  The  Maz- 
dean's  idea  of  the  resurrection  glor- 
ified man's  body  as  his  eternal  com- 
panion ;  and  his  view  of  heaven  pre- 
sented a  continuance  of  his  present 
life,  reflected  honor  on  his  earthly 
lot,  and  made  it  his  first  object  to 
lead  well  the  life  he  had.  *  *  * 
Mazdeism  quickens  the  personality, 
— is  a  system  of  doing,  not  dream- 
ing, gives  life  a  meaning  by  pre- 
senting it  as  a  combat,  and  the 
natural  state  of  man  as  a  state  of 
war :  and  gives  it  an  object  by  lead- 
ing to  victorv,  not  over  existence, 
but  over  evil." 

Both  Mohammedanism  and  Juda- 
i«;m  were  very  greatlv  influenced  by 
Mazdeism.  and  it  is  claimed  that 
among-  Aryans,  the  Parsees  are 
what  the  Tews  are  among  Shemites, 
exiles  from  their  own  land,  vet 
clingine  firmlv  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  which  held  amone  the  ar- 
ticles of  its  creed — the  comin^*  of 
a  Savior  of  the  world,  a  personal 
rpsnrrection.  and  the  restoration  of 
pU  things. 

We  must  remember  that  one  of 
the  "Wise  Men"  who  came  "out  of 
the  East"  and  brought  gifts  and  did 
reverence  at  the  cradle  of  the 
"Christ  Child'  was  a  disciple  of 
Zoroaster,  and  he  understood  much 
better  than  di-d  the  Jews,  the  won- 
derful significance  of  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah.  Zoroastrianism  en- 
dowed man  with  complete  personal 
freedom  and  aflForded  scope  for  a 
v'gorous  and  manly  virtue,  but  was. 
at  best,  onlv  a  meagre,  rudimentary 
undeveloped  system,  with  many 
gross  errors  and  faults.  Christian- 
ity has  all  the  merits  of  Mazdeism 
and  is  free  from  its  limitations  and 
its  faults — for  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ  there  is  a  fulness  of  grace 
and  truth,  showing  the  perfect 
union  of  the  human  and  divine  iv 
the  Person  and  Life  of  its  Founder. 


(to  be  continued.) 
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The  March  of  the  Bee-Hive  Girls. 

(Tune:    Men  of  Harlech.)* 

By  Kate  Thomas, 

Bee-Hive  girls,  thy  sun  is  glowing, 
See,  its  first  faint  pink  is  showing 
0*er  the  hilltops  rosy  growing, 

Bee-Hive  girls,  awake ! 
See,  the  roofs  and  fields  are  gleaming, 
Lo,  the  white  light  o*er  thee  streamiiv? 
Makes  thee  fair  beyond  all  dreaming, 

Bee-Hive  girls,  awake ! 

Wake  and  write  thy  story! 
Hail  thy  day's  full  glory! 
Sure  shall  be  thy  purity 
For  God's  great  love  is  o'er  thee ! 
Wake,  and  write  thy  wondrous  story. 
Hail  thy  coming  day's  full  ^lory ; 
God's  unchanging  love  is  o'er  thee. 
Bee-Hive  girls,  awake ! 

Bee-Hive  girls,  the  world  is  quaking 
With  a  fear  of  its  own  making, 
God  and  an,ofels  seem  forsaking, 

Leaving  Sin  to  reign. 
In  the  hamlet,  in  the  city 
Ruin  prowls  with  jaws  blood-gritty ; 
Christ's  sweet  eyes  are  drowned  with  pity 

Of  His  world's  fierce  pain. 

Rouse  thy  hearts'  fine  feeling! 
Stretch  thy  hands  of  healing ! 
To  each  race  in  every  place 
Send  Love's  soft  voice  appealing ! 
Wake  and  write  thy  wondrous  story. 
Hail  thy  coming  day's  full  glory ; 
God's  all-giving  smile  is  o'er  thee, 
Bee-Hive  girls,  awake! 
The    words   of   "Light   *nd   Truth" are  set  to  this  music. 
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By  Osborne  /.  P.  Widtsoe. 


During  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
allotted  to  me,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
I  may  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
to  inspire  me ;  and  I  hope,  further, 
that  the  few  suggestions  I  shall 
have  to  make,  may  be  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord. 

In  view  of  the  report  that 
Brother  Kirkham  has  just  made, 
that  in  the  reading  activity  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
we  have  grown  from  about  seven 
hundred  reading  members  to  over 
sixty-four  thousand  reading  mem- 
bers, it  would  seem  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  heard  not  infrequently 
of  late  is  not  true.  Several  times 
within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
it  has  been  said  in  my  hearing  that 
our  people  are  not  a  reading  people, 
that  we  need  a  great  deal  of  en- 
couragement along  this  particular 
line.  Tt  does  seem  to  me  that  of  all 
the  people  under  the  sun,  we  ought 
to  be  a  reading  people;  that  we 
ouo^ht  to  become  acquainted  with 
^ooi\  books ;  that  we  ought  to  grow 
in  intelligence  and  understanding. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  we  do  not  read  more 
widely  than  we  do.  We  have  a 
en'eat  many  meetings  to  attend ;  we 
have  a  great  many  duties  to  per- 
form: we  have  a  great  work  to 
accomplish  from  day  to  day.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  a  fact  that  the  Lord 
Himself  has  declared  that  intelli- 
gence is  the  glory  of  God,  that  we 
cannot  be  saved  in  ignorance,  that 
we  are  to  seek  wisdom  from  the 
best  books,  and  that  we  are  to  read 
all  p:ood  books.     It  appears  to  me, 

♦Address  delivered  at  joint  M.  I.  A. 
Officers'  Meeting,  Annual  Conference, 
June  8.  1917. 


therefore,  that  it  is  one  of  the  obli- 
jT^ations  the  Lord  has  put  upon  his 
people,  that  we  shall  read,  that  we 
shall  be  a  reading  people,  that  we 
shall  become  acquainted  with  good 
things  from  good  books.  Then  we 
come  face  to  face  with  the  question 
which  has  been  given  me  to  discuss 
today — How  shall  we  read  ? 

As  I  face  this  question,  I  am  met 
It  once  with  another  one,  and  that 
is.  Why  is  a  book?  It  is  somewhat 
like  a  conundrum,  but  unless  I 
know  why  a  book  exists,  I  may  not 
know  how  to  read.  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  primitive  folk  of 
whom  we  are  told  sometimes,  who 
first  drew  crude  pictures  upon 
stones,  did  so  for  some  specific  rea- 
son. I  believe  that  the  men  who 
first  invented  the  alphabet,  who  first 
expressed  thoughts  in  writing,  in 
picture  writing  or  any  other  form 
of  writing,  did  so  because  they  were 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  express 
something  to  others,  to  convey 
something  to  others.  That  some- 
thing which  they  wished  to  convey 
is  a  message.  As  people  then 
learned  how  to  write  and  as  society 
grew  in  its  complexity  of  organi- 
zation, there  came  to  be  men  who 
found  it  possible  to  make  writing 
their  special  occupation.  Today, 
writing  has  been  commercialized, 
and  not  all  the  books  that  come 
upon  the  market,  by  any  means,  are 
worth  reading;  but  this  much  is 
true,  I  believe,  that  just  as  well  to- 
day as  at  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning when  man  first  endeavored  to 
convey  his  thoughts  to  his  fellow- 
men,  the  books  that  are  worth 
while  have  messages.  How,  then, 
shall  I  read? 
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The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  read  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  the  message. 
If  the  book  has  not  a  message,  it  is 
not  worth  reading,  it  is  not  worth 
the  paper  that  it  is  printed  upon. 
There  are  some  who  will  preach  to 
you  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's 
sake,  literature  for  literature's  sake, 
and  something  else  for  some- 
things* else  sake.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  things  do  not  exist  for  them- 
selves. They  exist  for  us,  for  you 
and  me ;  and  books  do  not  exist  for 
themselves,  then,  but  they  exist  for 
us,  that  we  may  get  something  out 
of  them.  If  a  book  is  written  mere- 
ly as  a  matter  of  exercise,  to  see 
how  beautifully  it  can  be  construct- 
ed, how  beautifully  the  thoughts  in 
it  can  be  expressed,  but  if  there  is 
no  effort  to  make  the  thoughts  of 
real  benefit  to  those  who  shall  after- 
ward read  the  book,  the  book  is  not 
worth  your  time.  The  Reading 
Committee  of  the  General  Boards 
has,  therefore,  a  great  responsibility 
placed  upon  them  when  they  pro- 
ceed to  select  books  for  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  to  read. 

Readers  are  generally  classified 
into  three  groups.  I  do  not  like 
the  names  given  to  these  three 
groups  very  well,  yet  I  will  give 
them  to  you  anyway — the  simple 
reader,  the  intellectual  reader,  and 
the  gentle  reader. 

The  simple  reader  is  one  who, 
like  the  fisherman  with  his  net,  goes 
out  to  the  lake  and  takes  in  every- 
thing that  happens  to  get  into  the 
net.  He  reads  all  kinds  of  books, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  he 
makes  no  selection ;  he  does  not 
endeavor  to  get  anything  in  partic- 
ular out  of  reading;  he  merely 
reads. 

The  intellectual  reader,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  man  who  reads 
merely  for  fact.  He  wants  every- 
thing that  is  stated  in  the  books  to 
be  absolutely  true,  to  be  correct  and 


precise  in  every  detail.  He  cares 
little  for  the  inspiration  that  he 
may  get  out  of  the  book;  he  cares 
little  for  the  moral  tone  of  the 
book;  he  cares  little  for  anything 
except  the  exactness  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  book. 

The  so-called  gentle  reader,  how- 
ever, combines  the  best  qualities  of 
both  of  these,  if  the  first  one  has  any 
qualities  at  all.  The  gentle  reader 
reads  for  enlargement  of  mind ;  he 
reads  for  enlargement  of  soul;  he 
reads  to  learn,  to  know  things;  he 
reads  for  sympathy,  for  apprecia- 
tion of  his  fellow-men,  for  the  bet- 
tering of  his  ways,  the  cultivating 
of  higher  and  finer  ideals,  for  the 
making  of  himself  a  bigger  and  bet- 
ter man.  He  requires  that  the 
thought,  the  message  of  the  book, 
shall  be  good ;  he  requires  that  the 
statements  shall  be  correct;  he  re- 
quires that  the  moral  tone  shall  be 
high  and  pure. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  start- 
ing to  read,  we  want  to  find  out— 
we  want  to  read  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering — the  purpose  of  the  au- 
thor in  writing.  We  want  to  find 
the  message  of  the  book.  Then  we 
want  to  be  gentle  readers  of  dis- 
crimination. We  want  to  get  those 
books  that  shall  best  inspire  us  to 
become  greater  and  nobler  and  of 
more  service  in  the  world. 

There  are  three  tests  that  you 
may  apply  to  the  books  the  reading 
course  has  given  you,  and  to  all 
books  that  come  under  your  obser- 
vation. These  three  tests  concern, 
first,  the  matter  of  the  book;  sec- 
ondly, the  form  of  the  book,  and, 
thirdly,  the  spirit  of  the  book.  You 
should  ask  yourselves  this  question, 
— in  reading  a  book  and  trying  to 
discover  its  message, — Is  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  book  essentially 
true,  well  chosen,  and  worth  while? 
It  is  not  enough  that  you  find  that 
the  matter  in  a  book  is  true,  but  it 
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must  also  be  timely^  it  must  be  ap- 
propriate, it  must  be  well  chosen, 
and  above  all,  it  must  be  worth 
your  while.  Why  waste  time  read- 
ing a  book,  no  matter  how  true  the 
matter  contained  may  be,  no  mat- 
ter how  pertinent  it  may  be  to  our 
own  times,  if  it  is  not  worth 
while  in  its  application  to  our 
own  lives.  Next,  is  it  pleasing 
in  form?  You  and  I  must  grow 
in  appreciation,  our  tastes  must  be 
cultivated,  we  must,  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  bigger  and  the  better  and 
the  finer  things.  We  must  observe 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  in 
becoming  nearer  like  Him.  We 
must,  then,  cultivate  our  tastes  by 
looking  for  these  better  things. 
Someone  has  said  that  art  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  presen- 
tation of  life  in  terms  of  truth  and 
beauty.  We  are  reading,  then,  to 
^ain  something  of  value  to  us  in 
life.  All  literature  should  be  a  por- 
trait or  a  presentation  of  life,  but  it 
should  be  a  presentation  of  life  in 
terms  of  truth  and  beauty.  Is  the 
form  pleasing?  Is  the  form  or 
manner  of  the  expression,  the  con- 
struction and  all,  in  conformity 
with  the  higher  principles  of  this 
definition  of  art,  the  presentation 
of  life  in  terms  of  truth  and  beauty  ? 
Finally,  and  this  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  men  and  particularly,  I 
think,  to  Mutual  Improvement 
workers,  is  the  spirit  of  the  book 
sincere,  of  good  moral  tone,  attrac- 
tive, and  touched  with  a  fine,  sensi- 
tive, delicate  feeling.  A  book  that 
does  not  ring  true,  a  book  that  does 
not  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  better, 
cleaner,  moral  life,  is  again  not 
worth  your  time.  Few  books  are 
worth  reading  that  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  this  analysis.  The  rea- 
son I  do  not  say  that  not  any  book 
that  does  not  stand  this  test  is 
worth  reading,  is  that  there  are  oc- 
casionally   men    who  write  with  a 


splendid  message,  who  have  some- 
thing to  give  to  us,  but  who  have  \ 
not  learned  anything  about  the  art 
of  expression ;  and  consequently 
some  few  books  may  fail  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  higher  standards  of 
some  of  the  requirements  of  litera- 
ture, but  at  least  two  of  these  tests 
every  book  worth  while  must  stand. 

Now,  in  reading,  if  the  book  pre- 
sented to  you  has  a  preface,  read 
the  preface  first.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  preface 
was  the  last  thing  written.  The  man 
wrote  his  book,  and  when  he  got 
through,  he  wrote  his  preface ;  but 
in  the  preface,  he  tells  you  why  he 
has  written  the  book,  what  he  hopes 
to  accomplish  through  the  book, 
what  the  mission  of  the  book  in  the 
world  is.  And  you  are  reading  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  mes- 
sage of  the  book,  of  discovering 
whether  or  not  the  book  has  a  mes- 
sage, and  whether  or  not  that  mes- 
sage is  worth  while. 

I  believe  that  the  Reading  Course 
Committee  has  been  careful  in 
making  its  selection  of  books  for 
you;  but  still,  since  this  is  for  en- 
couragement and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  amongst  the  peo^ 
pie  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  two  or  three  points  that  will 
stimulate  reading  outside  of  the 
reading  course.  In  selecting  your 
own  books,  as  we  hope  you  will,  we 
trust  you  will  read  more  than  mere- 
ly what  is  on  the  reading  list, — in 
selecting  your  own  books,  select 
books  about  people  and  things. 
Read  very  few  books  about  books. 
Learn  to  think  for  yourselves  and 
to  form  your  own  commentaries  on 
Shakespeare,  on  Browning,  or  on 
Jack  London,  or  on  somebody  else. 
Read  books  about  men  and  things, 
about  the  activities  of  life,  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  fiction  that 
involves  the  living  here  upon  the 
earth.     Read  occasionally,  a  book 
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about  books,  in  order  to  test  your 
own  ability  to  judge  a  book. 

There  are  several  books  on  the 
reading  course.  There  are  many 
others  that  you  will  read  of  your 
own  choice.  Read  one  book  at  a 
time,  but  never  one  book  only.  Very 
few  men  in  this  world  have  made  a 
success  through  one  book  alone. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  excep- 
tions. There  are  possibly  half  a 
dozen  men  in  the  field  of  English 
literature  who  were  acquainted  with 
only  half  a  dozen  books,  but  the 
g^eat  majority  of  men  have  been 
wide  readers,  they  have  read  many 
books  of  many  kinds  and  have  got 
a  great  deal  of  inspiration  from  all 
of  the  books;  but  most  of  them 
have  been  careful  to  read  one  book 
at  a  time.  Then  remember  this, 
further,  and  we  hope  you  will  fol- 
low this  so  far  as  the  reading 
course  is  concerned,  that,  as  some- 
one has  said,  well-born  books  have 
relatives.  If  you  find  a  good  book, 
that  same  author  has  perhaps  writ- 
ten another  good  book,  or  the  same 
subject  may  be  treated  in  other 
books.  So  follow  up  your  read- 
ing, go  from  one  book  to  another, 
from  that  book  to  a  third,  from 
that  to  a  fourth;  until  you  satisfy 
yourself  on  this  subject  which  you 
are  investigating  or  in  which  you 
are  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging your  mind.  All  well-born 
books  have  relatives ;  and  their  rel- 
atives are  as  good  in  most  cases  as 
the  book  that  you  happened  to  read 
first.  Very  often  you  will  find  that 
some  of  the  relatives  to  which  you 
are  led  are  better  than  the  books 
that  you  read  first. 

Some  people  will  be  disappointed 
in  that  they  do  not  find  the  latest 
best  seller  on  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment reading  course.  Personally, 
I  don't  know  but  that  I  should  say, 
*T  thank  the  Lord  it  is  not  there/' 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 


present  best  seller,  the  present 
leader,  happens  to  be  a  pretty  good 
book;  but  in  general,  it  is  wise  to 
read  the  books  that  have  established 
themselves;  become  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them.  Read  the  old  books. 
Not  exclusively.  I  do  not  advocate 
.living  in  the  catacombs;  I  do  not 
believe  in  associating  with  mum- 
mies, with  things  that  are  of  the 
dead  past.  But  literature  is  the 
brain  of  history,  and  all  the  impres- 
sions that  have  been  made  upon  the 
brain  are  recorded  in  the  literature, 
therefore,  of  a  nation.  If  you  wish 
to  know  a  nation  intimately,  if  you 
wish  to  know  a  people  intimately, 
you  must  know  the  literature  of 
that  people.  So,  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  best  of  the  old  books; 
mix  with  your  reading  of  today,  the 
reading  that  was  the  reading  of 
yesterday,  and  in  that  way  you  will 
find,  too,  that  you  are  applying  a 
test  to  your  own  taste,  and  you  are 
finding  a  new  test  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  new  books,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  worth 
while. 

Read  with  the  view  and  purpose 
of  finding  the  message,  of  discover- 
ing the  meritoriors  qualities  in  a 
book.  Resid,  if  you  will,  with  pen- 
cil in  hand,  stopping  at  the  end  of 
chapters  to  think ;  go  over  the  mat- 
ter that  you  were  reading;  read 
slowly ;  read  thoughtfully.  Do  not 
see  how  many  pages  you  can  read 
in  an  hour,  but  see  how  much  good 
you  can  get  out  of  your  reading  in 
an  hour.  Read,  then,  I  repeat 
again,  to  discover  the  author's  mes- 
sage; find  that  above  all  things; 
and  though  I  may  perhaps  get  my- 
self into  trouble  by  saying  this,  I 
will  venture  it,  that  if  you  find  a 
book  on  the  reading  course  which 
does  not  have  a  message,  which  is 
not  worth  while  from  these  tests, 
report  it  to  the  chairman  of  the 
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reading  course  committee,  and  let 
him  correct  the  evil. 

Brother  Kirkham  reported  that 
you  had  a  reading  course  in  1906. 
Do  not  forget  that  the  books  that 
were  good  in  1906  are  still  good. 
Read  over  the  best  books  that  you 
have  read ;  and  the  very  best  books 
that  you  have  read,  read  over  again; 
make  them  your  familiar  friends, 
turn  to  them  frequently  and  get  in- 
spiration upon  inspiration  from 
those  books.  You  know  perhaps 
from  your  experience  in  going  to 
theatres,  that  the  s«cond  time  you 
see  a  good  play,  you  get  a  great 
deal  more  out' of  it  than  you  did  the 
first  time  you  saw  it;  if  you  go  a 
third  time,  you  see  still  more  good 
things,  new  things,  in  it,  and  you 
get  a  bigger  inspiration  from  it; 
you  go  the  fourth  time  and  you 
think,  "Well,  this  is  going  to  be 
tedious;  I  can't  see  anything  more 
in  this  play,"  but  you  find  that  the 
fourth  time  is  still  more  interesting 
than  it  was  the  third. 

Good  books  never  become  tire- 
some. If  you  turn  back  to  some  of 
your  old  reading  and  find  you  can- 
not read  it  any  more,  you  will  find 
two  causes  perhaps  for  your  lack  of 
interest,  and  the  two  causes  are  so 
related  that  they  become  practically 
only  one.  One  is,  you  yourself 
have  advanced  and  progressed  and 
formed  a  higher  ideal  and  a  truer 
taste.  The  other  is  that  the  book 
itself  may  not  have  been  so  much 


worth  while  as  you  really  thought 
when  you  were  reading  it  for  the 
first  time. 

Finally,  and  this  is  my  last  word 
on  the  subject,  I  believe  that  in 
reading,  we  should  follow  the  ad- 
monition given  to  Dr.  Maeser  when 
he  was  sent  to  begin  the  Church 
School  system:  "Teach  nothing, 
not  even  the  multiplication  table, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord."  Books  that  are  worth 
while  should  be  read  prayerfully  as 
well  as  thoughtfully  and  slowly,  for 
it  is  in  this  exercise  of  faith,  in  de- 
votion, in  remembering  that  we  are 
the  children  of  the  Lord  and  that 
we  are  here  for  the  special  purpose 
of  fulfilling  a  mission  divinely  im- 
posed upon  us,  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed. The  Lord  said,  as  I  have  al- 
ready quoted,  "Seek  ye  out  of  the 
best  books,  words  of  wisdom,"  but 
he  went  on  to  say  further,  "Seek 
learning  even  by  study  and  also  by 
faith."  It  is  the  faith  that  we  exer- 
cise, it  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  rests  upon  us,  it  is  the  power 
of  the  priesthood  which  is  ours,  that 
is  going  to  make  us  better  students, 
better  scholars,  better  able  to  serve 
the  world  in  the  end,  if  we  are  to 
do  any  better  than  other  people  who 
havQ  not  these  blessings. 

May  God  help  us  to  become  a 
people  of  readers,  of  wise  and  dis- 
criminating readers,  readers  in 
faith  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
I  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 
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My  dear  sisters:  The  subject 
that  has  been  assigned  to  me  this 
, morning  is  "The  Needs  of  the 
Hour.'*  The  needs  of  the  hour  are 
many.  What  I  am  going  to  say 
to  you  this  morning  is  not  new ;  it  is 
old  with  the  Latter-day  Saints,  or 
should  be.  Unless  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  accompany  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  you  will  not  be  inter- 
ested, but  if  we  can  have  the  same 
spirit  with  us  that  has  been  here 
during  this  morning  so  far,  I  feel 
that  maybe  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
you.  I  trust  it  may  be  so.  We 
are  living  in  perilous  times, — times 
of  responsibility  for  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  But  we  have  been  living 
in  times  of  responsibility  ever  since 
the  Gospel  was  restored.  The 
Prophet  Joseph  in  some  of  his 
revelations  told  the  people  that 
a  marvelous  work  was  about  to  be 
commenced  among  the  children  of 
men.  We  are  told  in  these  revela- 
tions by  the  Prophet  that  we  are 
living  in  the  last  day.  Somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eighty-six 
years  ago,  in  that  prophecy  given 
on  tithing,  he  refers  to  this  day  as 
being  the  "last  day"  and  while  we 
do  not  know  how  long  a  day  is  with 
the  Lord,  still,  as  one  of  the  presi- 
dents of  our  stakes  said  in  a  confer- 
ence not  long  ago,  "We  are  about 
eighty-six  years  nearer  the  end  than 
we  were  at  that  time."  Durns:  this 
last  day,  which  is  spoken  of,  there 
shall  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
an*^  famine;  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  built  in  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,    the    blessings    of    the 
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Gospel  shall  be  restored,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  unto  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  the  children  of  Go.l  shall 
be  gathered  together.  We  know 
that  many  of  these  predictions  have 
been  and  are  being  fulfilled.  Dur- 
ing the  past  seventy-five  years  or 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood, 
wonderful  knowledge  has  come  to 
the  world  in  invention  and  along 
scientific  lines.  The  different  na- 
tions have  become  neighbors  as  it 
were ;  distance  has  been  eliminated. 
To  illustrate:  we  don't  have  to 
travel  to  see  wonderful  conditions 
in  the  world,  places  in  different 
countries,  etc.,  they  are  brought  to 
our  homes  through  the  means  of 
the  moving  picture,  and  when  we 
do  travel  we  travel  in  luxury.  But 
men  have  taken  these  great  blessings 
and  great  knowledge  unto  them- 
selves instead  of  giving  the,  credit 
to  the  right  source;  and  it  would 
seem  judging  the  conditions  that 
surround  us  today,  that  men  were 
banishing  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
from  their  hearts.  This  is  a  time  of 
ser'ous  reflection  for  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  We  are  to  bear  the  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  the  worH.  We 
are  the  only  chtirch  that  has  the 
.principles  of  Christ  and  His  influ- 
ence, and  you  will  a.2jet  with  me 
that  the  world  is  -n  sore  need  of 
"Mormonism."  But  our  lives  are 
comnlicated;  we  have  become 
neighbors  to  the  world;  we  spend 
so  much  time  in  prenarin<y  for  the 
nhysical  nec^s  of  the  hodv.  so 
much  seems  to  be  demanded  of  us 
toc'ay  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
romniandment  of  our  Father  in 
which  He  savs :    "Seek  ve  first  the 
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kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness and  all  [other]  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  We  become  so 
much  interested  in  getting  the 
bread  for  the  upbuilding  of  our 
physical  needs  that  we  forget  the 
"bread  of  life." 

We  are  officers  in  a  wonderful 
organization,  over  35,000  united  to- 
gether to  help  one  another  mutually 
in  the  development  of  our  moral 
and  spiritual  growth.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  look  at  it  in  this 
way  we  have  wonderful  opportun- 
ities, but  where  blessings  and  op- 
portunities are  given  to  us  great 
responsibilities  are  attached,  and 
while  we  do  not  want  to  go  around 
with  long  faces,  yet  we  must  ac- 
cept our  responsibility.  To  be  a 
real  friend  to  a  girl,  we  must  meet 
her  on  her  level  and  raise  her  to  a 
higher  one.  Emerson  says  in  his 
essay  on  "Friendship" — "A  true 
friend  parts  to  meet  on  a  higher 
level." 

For  the  past  eighty  years  or  so 
we  have  sent  young  men  and 
young  women  as  missionaries  into 
the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Last  Tuesday  our  young  men  laid 
their  lives  on  the  altar  of  their  coun- 
try as  it  were,  and  many  of  those 
young  men  may  have  to  go  into 
the  world  to  war,  and  many  of  our 
young  girls  may  have  to  go  as 
nurses.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
^reat  need  of  the  hour  is  to  fit  the 
lives  of  these  young  people  that 
they  may  be  strong,  that  they  may 
bear  the  message  of  Christ  in  their 
lives  wherever  they  go  and  that 
they  may  be  able  to  withstand 
whatever  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  against  them.  I  believe  it  is 
our  duty  to  so  arrange  our  lives 
that  they,  seeing  our  good  works, 
will  glorify  their  Father  who  is  in 
heaven. 

Our  parents  and  our  grandpar- 


ents withstood  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  life,  obeyed  the  com- 
mandment of  our  Father,  and 
reaped  the  blessings  which  come 
from  obedience.  We  can  appreci- 
ate this  because  w-e  have  enjoyed 
the  blessings  which  they  earned  and 
we  are  trying  in  our  weak  way  to 
serve  the  Lord  for  we  want  to  live 
up  to  the  same  commandments 
which  they  were  willing  to  keep. 
Our  young  people  will  have  to  be 
tried.  No  matter  how  much  we  as 
parents  would  shield  them  they 
must  be  tried  because  our  Father 
in  heaven  has  said  that  His  people 
shall  be  a  tried  people;  and  the 
young  peopl^  will  be  just  as  strong 
as  our  parents  have  been  provided 
they  accept  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  and  make  them  part  of  their 
lives,  and  it  is  for  us  to  assist  them 
in  getting  this  knowledge  and 
strength,  and  providing  them  with 
strong  examples  as  we  were  blesse  1 
with.  The  greatest  way  that  we 
can  assist  them  is  to  show  them  by 
our  own  lives  what  is  expected  of 
them.  We  have  Christ  as  our 
great  Teacher  in  life  and  He  taught 
bv  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 
Our  Father  in  heaven  does  not  do 
things  in  a  haphazard  way.  His 
universe  is  governed  by  law  an  1 
order  and  when  He  promises  a 
blessing  it  is  always  on  condition 
that  we  earn  it.  He  gives  a  law, 
we  keep  the  law,  and  we  receive 
the  blessing.  He  gives  a  law.  we 
break  the  law.  and  we  do  not  re- 
ceive the  blessing.  We  eet  just 
what  we  earn  unless,  perhaps,  in 
His  mercv  He  gives  us  a  little  more 
than  we  earn. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
things  that  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention  as  Latter-c^av  Saints 
in  the  government  of  our  lives  with 
the  hope  that  we  as  individuals, 
realizing  always  that  we  are  sur- 
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rounded  by  so  many  things  to  de- 
tract our  attention,  will  keep  them 
in  mind  continually.  I  am  going 
to  refer  to  the  last  supper  of  Christ 
at  the  time  He  knew  He  was  about 
to  leave  His  disciples  and  He  want 
ed  to  leave  them  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible It  was  the  day  before  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover  and  His  apos- 
tles came  to  Him  and  asked  where 
to  hold  the  feast.  Christ  told  Peter 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  where  he  would 
see  a  man  carrying  a  pitcher  of 
water,  to  follow  him  into  the  house, 
and  ask  to  be  shown  the  upper 
room.  The  apostles  did  as  He 
bade  them.  Christ  came  the  next 
clay  with  His  apostles  and  He  sat 
at  the  table  of  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. There  was  sadness  because 
He  knew  that  the  end  was  near, 
that  one  of  His  apostles  was  about 
to  betray  Him  and  yet  at  this  time 
the  apostles  were  murmuring  as  to 
their  place  at  table  and  who  should 
serve.  And  He  said  that  the 
greatest  among  them  was  he  who 
served.  He  said :  "Count  me  among 
those  that  serve.**  After  the  feast 
and  during  the  evening  Christ 
washed  the  feet  of  all  His  apostles, 
Flis  disciples,  and  He  said :  "As  I 
have  served  you.  serve  ye  one  an- 
other/* During  the  evening  He 
said :  "I  give  you  a  new  command- 
ment that  ye  love  one  another  that 
all  the  world  may  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples  because  ye  love  one 
another."  Service  brings  love,  "we 
love  that  which  we  serve,"  and  love 
brings  happiness  and  joy.  Christ 
understood  all  these  things.  It  was 
at  this  feast  that  He  broke  the 
bread  and  sanctified  it  and  sancti- 
fied the  wine  that  He  gave  to  each 
of  His  apostles  and  He  promised 
that  they  should  eat  of  the  bread 
and  drink  of  the  wine  unto  their 
soul?    and    their   souls   should    not 


hunger  and  thirst.  If  we  partake 
of  the  sacrament  in  righteousness 
our  souls  shall  be  fed.  There  is 
the  blessing  if  we  observe  the  law. 

Our  Father  has  said  that  if  we 
will  draw  near  unto  Him  He  will 
draw  near  unto  us.  If  we  knock  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  us.  He  doesn't 
say  if  we  tap,  we  must  knock.  Seek 
aiid  ye  shall  find.  We  must  appeal 
unto  Him.  We  may  liken  it  to 
wireless  telegraphy,  we  must  keep 
our  spirits  attuned.  If  we  keep  our 
spirits  attuned  we  shall  get  the 
blessing.  We  do  not  always  get 
what  we  ask  for  because  it  is  not 
always  for  our  best  good  but  if  we 
will  keep  close  to  the  Lord  we  will 
know  that  the  prayer  has  been 
heard.  Christ  realized  the  bene- 
fits of  prayer.  Before  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount — that  beautiful 
sermon  that  has  influenced  so  many 
lives — was  given  He  had  spent  the 
night  in  prayer.  The  restoration 
of  the  Gospel  came  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  a  boy. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
law  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom  in  our 
latter  day.  The  Lord  says  that  all 
who  keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  shall 
walk  and  not  faint  and  the  destroy- 
ing angel  shall  pass  them  by.  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  that  isn't 
worthy  of  consideration?  In  re- 
gard to  tithing  our  Father  in  heav- 
en says  that  this  is  a  day  of  sacri- 
fice and  the  tithing  of  His  people 
and  that  "He  that  is  tithed  shall 
not  be  burned  at  My  coming." 
Tithing  has  been  termed  a  task- 
master because  our  hearts  are  with 
our  treasure.  If  we  love  money  or 
the  pleasures  money  will  bring  to 
us  more  than  we  do  the  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  it  will  be  hard 
to  pay  tithing.  If  we  love  the 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  God  it 
will  not  be  hard  for  us  to  pay  t'th- 
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ing.  The  Lord  has  said:  'Trove 
me  and  see  if  I  will  not  open  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  pour  out 
the  blessings  upon  you."  So  we 
might  go  on  with  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  day  and  refer  to  the 
blessings  that  are  attached  to  the 
keeping  of  this  commandment. 
Let  us  not  live  on  borrowed  light. 
Let  us  live  on  our  own  light  and 
the  light  which  comes  from  the 
proper  source.  "If  we  Would 
strengthen  the  power  of  truth  in 
the  world  we  must  live  truthful 
lives."  If  we  would  teach  faith  we 
must  have  faith  to  teach. 

I  would  not  have  you  go  from 
this  meeting  troubled,  anxious. 
Christ  is  at  the  head  of  this  work 
and  He  is  watching  over  the  affairs 
of  this  Church  and  while  He  per- 
mits certain  things  to  go  on,  He 
dots  not  sanction  all  that  He  per- 
mits, but  He  has  the  power  to  put 


things  in  order  as  He  sees  fit.  Our 
responsibility  is  with  ourselves. 
The  things  of  God  are  imderstood 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  if  we  pray 
and  are  faithful  we  will  understand 
all  the  things  which  come  to  us. 
The  knowledge  of  men  may  fail  us, 
our  physical  strength  may  fail  us, 
but  the  knowledlge  which  comes 
from  proper  living  will  sustain  us 
in  all  things.  Let  us  remember, 
then,  that  we  are  living  souls  with 
great  responsibilities  and  wondrous 
opportunities  right  now,  and  an 
eternity  hereafter.  Let  us  believe 
in  God,  keep  His  commandnAents, 
live  true,  conscientious  lives  and  we 
will  know  a  happiness  that  no  out- 
ward disturbances  will  ever  reach 
and  the  influence  and  power  of  our 
lives  will  be  felt  for  good  among 
cur  young  people.  Let  us  always 
remember  Paul  planted,  Apollos 
watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase. 


Idaho — Our  Home. 


Portions  of  an  oration  given  by  Bes- 
sie E.  Redding  for  Yellowstone  Stake 
M.  I.  A.  Conference,  September,  1916. 

Idaho  was  carved  from  that  vast 
plateau  region  known  as  the  "Ore- 
eon  Territory."  For  several  years 
she  was  a  part  of  the  Washington 
Territory,  but  in  1863  was  organ- 
ized separately  and  received  her 
poetic  name  from  Senator  Wilson 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Wilson 
seemed  to  see  and  to  appreciate  the 
sublimity  of  the  marvelous  beauty 
of  Idaho  and  to  see,  with  his  mind's 
eve.  her  wonderful  resources.  He 
christened  this  state  "Idaho" — the 
name  being  of  Indian  orig'n  and 
sijsrnifying  "Gem  of  the  Moun- 
tains." He  named  Idaho  better  than 
he  knew!    Little  did  he  dream  of 


the  countless  millions    of     hidden 
^ems  within  her  borders. 

Idaho  received  her  present  boun- 
daries in  1870  and  became  the  for- 
ty-third state  of  the  Union  July  3, 
1890. 

Idaho  was  probably  first  visited 
by  trappers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company — followed  later  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  who  led  an  expedition 
through  the  Northwest  in  ia}5 ;  and 
by  John  C.  Fremont  the  noted  path- 
finder of  the  West.  Brave  "Mor- 
mon" pioneers  weathered  every 
storm,  surmounted  every  barrier 
and  settled  in  Idaho  as  permanent 
home-builders  early  in  the  sixties. 

The  wor«ls  of  Mrs.  Hemans — in 
describing  the  purpose  of  the  Pil- 
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grims  seeking  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  America,  appropriately  sug- 
gest the  sentiment  of  the  Mor- 
mon" Pioneer : 

"What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mwic? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoil  of  war . 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shnn«. 

This  is  what  the  "Mormon"  pio- 
neers sought  when  in  the  early  days 
of  their  trials  they  made  Idaho  their 
home.  They  came  to  find  homes 
where  they  might  erect  edifices  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience,  where  they 
might  become  community-builders ; 
and  rear  a  generation  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps  as  permanent  buU'i- 
ers* 

They  builded  better  than  they 
knew!  They  began  to  develop 
Idaho  under  the  most  discouraging 
conditions,  but  they  succeeded  in 
finding  the  key  of  her  great  wealth- 
laden  store,  the  portals  of  which 
they  opened  wide.  They  pointed 
out  the  great  resources  of  the  state 
to  their  posterity. 

The  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe, 
not  alone  to  our  Pioneer  fathers, 
but  to  our  God  for  this  blessed 
land,  should  keep  us  from  sacrific- 
ing our  homes  here  in  Idaho— one 
of  the  choicest  spots  in  the  Lord  s 
Vineyard. 

Those  stalwart  Pioneers  left  this 
heritage  to  us,  unstained,  unsullied, 
where  we  might  continue  what  they 
began.  So  we  are  here  to  make 
Idaho  our  home,  a  grand  and  beau- 
tiful monument  to  those  who  blazed 
the  trail  and  made  the  colonization 
of  this  great  state  possible. 

Idaho  offers  land,  health,  beaut- 
iful scenery,  fine  educational  fa- 
cilities, and.  in  fact,  every  induce- 
ment to  satisfy  one's  most  eager 
expectations.  No  state  in  the 
Union  has  more  to  offer. 


To  make  of  Idaho  an  ideal  home 
one  must  develop  a  great  love  for 
her,  even  though  she  may  not  be 
one's  native  state.  If  one  has 
chosen  her  for  his  home  and  has 
been  adopted  by  her  as  a  citizen 
then  it  behooves  him  to  be  loyal  to 
her,  to  love  her  as  he  would  his  own 
mother  state.  He  need  not  love  his 
native  state  less  but  Idaho  more. 

We  hope  that  every  citizen  in  this 
fair  state  has  a  purpose  in  being 
here.  We  hope  that  it  is  through 
choice,  that  he  is  here. 

It  takes  both  moral  and  physical 
courage,  to  overcome  discourage- 
ment incident  to  community-build- 
ing. It  also  takes  industry.  Our 
Mormon  people  have  taught  this 
lesson  both  by  precept  and  example 
and  all  over  the  state  of  Idaho  one 
sees  it  evidenced. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an  eminent 
English  artist  said,  that  nothing 
worth  while  was  denied  well-di- 
rected labor  and  nothing  worth 
while  could  be  obtained  without  it. 
The  citizens  of  Idaho  have  demon- 
started  the  truth  of  Reynolds*  state- 
ment and  it  may  be  seen  in  their 
beautiful  homes,  flourishing  towns, 
and  productive  farms  throughout 
this  state. 

Idaho's  resources  are  in  their  in- 
fancy. They  are  plentiful,  varied, 
and  easily  accessible  to  all.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  now  turne.l 
westward  and  many  hundreds  are 
finding  homes  within  her  hospitable 
borders.  i   , 

Let  us  consider  her  mineral 
wealth  for  a  moment.  Her  magical 
mineral  deposits  are  truly  wonder- 
ful, and  one  marvels  at  the  mil- 
lions taken  from  her  mountains.  It 
was  estimated  that  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  represented  her  mineral 
output  for  1915. 

In  agriculture  Idaho  is  fast  forg- 
ing to  the  front.  Her  soil  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
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vegetation.  Her  fertile  valleys  and 
plains  are  providing  plentifully  for 
hundreds  of  industrious  settlers. 
Her  dry  farms  are  being  developed 
scientifically  and  what  were  once 
arid  wastes  are  now  flourishing 
farms.  The  full  granaries  and  ele- 
vators, the  well-dressed,  .prosperous 
farmers,  and  their  well-filled  lard- 
ers are  all  witnesses  of  Idaho's  ag- 
ricultural resources. 

A  new  departure  in  agriculture 
is  the  growing  of  seeds.  Not  alone 
hay  and  grain  seeds  but  the  seed 
pea.  This  latter  industry  is  in- 
creasing. It  has  been  estimated 
that  St.  Anthony  ^furnishes  over 
half  the  seed  peas  of  the  country 
and  the  farmers  have  received  over 
a  million  dollars  from  this  industry. 

The  United  States  Beet  Seed 
Company  has  purchased  a  three- 
hundred  acre  tract  of  land  in  east- 
em  Idaho  for  the  purpose  of  grrow- 
iner  seeds  for  the  country  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  send  to 
Germany,  Russia,  nor  to  any  other 
place  for  beet  seeds — Idaho  will 
produce  them. 

Idaho  oflFers  the  stock  man  every 
inducement.  Her  fine  pure-bred 
animals  are  gaining  marked  distinc- 
tion. Nowhere  in  the  world  do  we 
find  better  dairy  cattle  or  better 
conditions  for  them.  Creameries 
are  being  located,  and  cheese  and 
condensed  m'lk  plants  are  being 
established  throughout  the  state  to 
take  care  of  the  milk  products. 

Idaho's  timber  resources  have 
iiist  attracted  attention — there  are 
over  two  hundred  seventy  saw  and 
Haning  mills  in  operation,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world  being  at 
Potlatch.  There  are  twenty-two 
or  more  forest  reserves  in  the  state. 
More  than  one-third  of  Idaho's  area 
is  forested. 

Good  transportation  facilities  are 
found  throughout  the  state.  Idaho 
has  good  roads  and  better  ones  are 


coming.  There  are  twenty-one 
steam  and  electric  railroad  lines, 
with  a  combined  mileage  of  2,65C 
miles. 

Idaho  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading 
states  in  education.  Her  system  is 
founded  on  efficiency.  Her  rural 
schools  are  flourishing ;  high  school 
work  is  being  adapted  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  pupil.  Her  city 
schools  are  well-equipped  and  are 
presided  over  by  proficient  teachers. 
The  two  normals — one  at  Lewiston, 
the  other  at  Albion,  are  training  z 
large  number  of  teachers  yearly. 
The  Compulsory  School  Law  has 
done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of. 
education. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Idaho's 
scenery.  It  is  sublime,  varied, 
grand.  It  is  inspiring,  fascinating 
— a  view  of  the  majestic,  snow-clad 
mountains  makes  one  stand  in  awe, 
and  look  with  admiration  on  the 
marvelous  handiwork  of  God. 

Her  lakes  rival  Switzerland's 
most  noted  ones.  Lakes  Coeur  d' 
Alene,  and  Pend  Oreille  are  among 
the  most  beautiful.  These  lakes, 
aside  from  their  natural  beauty,  of- 
fer a  haven  to  the  camper  and  to 
the  weary  who  seek  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  summer's  vacation. 

The  clear  mountain  streams  are 
full  of  shining  trout — ^awaiting  the 
deft  hand  of  the  fisherman. 

The  slogan:  "See  America 
First"  may  well  be  stated:  'See 
Idaho  First."  .  Her  rough  and  rug- 
ged hills,  her  magnificent  falls  and 
cataracts,  her  verdant  valleys  and 
plains  are  the  admiration  of  the  be- 
holder. By  all  means  the  citizens 
of  this  state  should  open  their  eyes 
and  drink  deep  of  the  beauties  that 
lie  all  around  them.  These  scenes 
will  never  be  commonplace  to  loyal 
Idahoans. 

One  need  not  go  to  California 
nor  to  any    other    state  to  regain 
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health.  Nor  is  a  trip  to  the  sunny 
clime  of  Italy  necessary — Idaho  has 
the  health-restoring  balm.  Those 
who  live  in  Idaho  should  be  thank- 
ful that  they  have  the  three  essen-. 
tials  of  good  health ;  pure  air,  pure 
water,  and  sunshine.  The  healthy 
boys  and  girls  of  this  state  are  a 
sturdy  generation  who  will  be  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  tomorrow. 
Idaho's  remoteness  from  the 
crowded  East,  her  situation  'neath 
the  protecting  shields  of  her  lofty 
mountains  give  her  an  ideal  loca- 
tion conducive  to  good  health  and 
clean  morals. 

The  moral  outlook  for  Idaho  was 
never  brighter.  With  the  dawn  of 
1916  state-wide  prohibition  went 
into  effect.  No  more  is  the  saloon 
— the  demon  of  death — open  ready 
to  entice  our  boys  and  men  into  its 
glaring  dens,  down  to  destruction. 
How  grand  to  live  in  Idaho — a  state 
whose  officers  and  other  citizens 
have  worked  so  valiantly  to  wipe 
out  that  blot  on  any  community. 

The  churches  and  other  societies 
are  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
social  betterment  of  the  state.  The 
homes  are  co-operating  with  the 
schools  to  keep  Idaho  on  a  firm 
moral  foundation. 

The  Mormon  Church  is  continu- 
ally erecting  buildings,  and  organ- 
izing wards  and  stakes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  members.  The 
Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle  is 
the  most  costly  religious  edifice  in 
the  state — it  having  been  con- 
structed for  approixmately  $100,- 
000. 


The  financial  condition  of  Idaho 
was  never  more  promising.  Farm- 
ers are  prosperous,  schools  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  means, 
banks  are  doing  a  flourishing  busi- 
ness. There  is  plenty  of  money  in 
circulation.  There  are  no  idlers. 
All  men  can  find  work.  This  is 
truly  the  day  of  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity in  Idaho.  So  let  us  stay  with 
our  homes  and  continue  to  develop 
this  gem  state  that  now  has  the  eyes 
of  the  world  upon  it.  We  cannot  d'* 
better — we  may  do  worse. 

"O  land  of  liberty  we  tell 
Beneath  a  starry  flag  to  dwell. 
One  star  is  ours,  we  love  it  well- 
Idaho,  oh,  Idahor 

May  we  love  our  Idaho  homes 
where  prosperity  lurks  about  us; 
where  snow-clad  mountains  protect 
us ;  where  the  dove  of  peace  abides 
with  us;  where  health  abounds 
among  us;  and  where  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  choicest  blessings  of 
God  attend  us.  May  our  young 
people  contribute  their  best  efforts 
in  the  development  of  this  state 
and  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
Church ;  and  should  either  of  these 
institutions  require  their  services, 
mav  they  serve  well. 

Then,  should  this  grand  old  Un- 
ion call,  may  they  answer  that  call 
and,  if  necessary,  be  willing  to  give 
their  life's  blood  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes;  and  be  as  Nathan  Hale 
of  old,  sorry  that  they  have  but  one 
life  to  give  for  their  country. 
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III. 

The  days  following  were  filled 
with  happy  preparations  for 
Frances.  On  the  following  Satur- 
day they  went,  as  they  had  planned, 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  visit  Doctor 
and  Miss  Trenton  and  do  some 
shopping.  On  their  way  up  town 
they  stopped  at  Walker  Brothers 
and  Horace  found  the  clerk  who 
had  put  a  gown  away  for  him  a 
couple  of  months  before. 

With  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
he  led  Frances  to  a  small  private 
dressing  room  to  exhibit  his  pur- 
chase. Somewhat  excited  he  drew 
from  its  tissue  paper  wrappings  a 
flashing  green  satin  creation,  made 
in  the  extremest  style  with  trim- 
mings of  orange  chiffon  and  black 
shadow  lace. 

At  sight  of  it  Frances  broke  into 
a  fit  of  uncontrolled  laughter.  The 
young  husband  looked  at  her  wholly 
mystified  and  a  little  crestfallen. 

'^What's  the  matter  with  it?'*  he 
ventured. 

"You  must  have  taken  the  doctor 
at  his  word,  when  he  told  you  yon 
had  married  a  gypsy,"  she  said,  try- 
ing to  control  her  amusement. 

"Why  it — looked  pretty  in  the 
window,"  the  young  man  began. 
"And  Edna  said  something  about 
chiffon  and  satin  and  lace.  The 
clerk  said  this  had  all  of  them  and 
it  was  the  right  size." 

"Oh,  you  dear  boy,"  Frances 
bubbled,  "I  don't  want  to  hurt  you 
but  I've  simply  got  to  laugh  again. 


Just  look  at  that  butterfly  bow  and 
these  spangles  at  the  back.  It's 
perfectly  gorgeous.  I  don't  believe 
even  Grandmother  Montgomery  in 
all  her  finery  was  ever  arrayed  in 
one  of  these,  but — ^but  imagine  it 
on  me !  I  would  look  like  a  pea- 
cock and  you'd  certainly  have  to 
take  back  that  beautiful  compliment 
you  paid  me  the  other  night  about 
my  clothes  being  inconspicuous. 
I'v^  been  thinking  a  lot  about  that 
since  you  said  it,"  she  continued 
more  seriously,  "and  I've  decided 
that's  the  way  I  want  to  dress,  al- 
ways. That  is  what  we  are  con- 
stantly being  taught  by  our  lead- 
ers, but  it  seems  as  if  most  of  us 
girls  have  an  instinctive  desire  left 
with  us  from  some  of  our  savage 
foremothers.  I  suppose,  to  appear 
as  gaudy  and  ridiculous  as  style  and 
curious  combinations  of  color  and 
material  can  make  us.  I'm  glad  you 
said  what  you  did  the  other  night. 
It  has  helped  me  look  at  the  subject 
like  any  sensible  woman  ought. 
We'll  ask  the  clerk  to  take  this  back 
an-^l  I'll  cfet  Miss  Martha  to  come 
and  help  me  choose  a  grey  or  brown 
dress  that  you'll  like  ever  so  much 
better." 

Horace  was  putting  the  rejected 
finerv  back  into  its  box.  Frances 
bent  and  srave  him  a  quick  little  kiss 
behind  his  ear. 

"Forgive  me  for  faughing,  but — 
it  did  me  a  world  of  good.  I  didn't 
think  I  could  ever  laugh  like  that 
again.  Somehow  just  the  siofht  of 
that  foolish  dress  after  what  you 
had  said  made  me  so  tickled  I  feel 
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young  and  girlie  inside  again  like 
I  used  to." 

*'Well.  let's  keep  it  then,"  said 
Horace  with  mock  solemnity.  '*It 
would  make  a  good  talisman  against 
the  blues.  IMl  go  around  and  ex- 
hibit it  for  a  dollar  a  look  and  a 
dollar  extra  for  the  story  of  how 
it  was  bought  by  a  doting  young 
husband  whose  hobby  is  an  admira- 
tion   for  inconspicuous  clothes." 

"Don't  make  me  laugh  again/', 
begged  Frances.  "My  side  aches 
now." 

The  next  week  Horace  and 
Frances  bade  their  friends  good- 
bye and  boarded  a  pullman  which 
was  to  carry  the  little  Mormon  girl 
into  a  world  of  new  adventures. 

"You  had  better  feast  your  eyes 
on  this  scenery,"  said  Horace  as 
they  sat  in  the  observation  car 
watching  the  sun  slip  over  the  peaks 
of  the  western  mountains.  "I  hope 
to  show  you  many  fine  and  interest- 
ing things  while  we  are  away,  but 
the  East  can  boast  of  no  rugged 
grandeur  such  as  this." 

Suddenly  Frances  felt  a  queer 
wave  of  homesickness  sweep  over 
her.  She  could  not  imagine  a  world 
without  her  mountains.  She  had 
been  bom  beneath  their  shadows. 
Her  life  had  been  passed  in  the 
calm  protecting  streneth  of  their 
sunkissed  heights.  O,  how  she 
loved  them !  How  she  would  miss 
them !  Thev  had  alwavs  seemed  to 
nossess  a  taneible  personality  to 
her.  Over  their  mightv  solitudes, 
as  in  no  other  place,  brooded  the 
p^reat  all-satisfyine  love  of  God. 
She  wondered  vaeuelv  if  she  could 
live  nVhtlv  w'thotit  the  inspiration 
thf*v  had  alwavs  iriven  her. 

Thev  were  elowine  now  in  the 
nVh  snlen^or  of  a  belatcl  autumn. 
Th**  reflection  from  the  setting  sun 
touched  them  with  mvriad  tint*? 
and  hues.  The  ^\r\  closd  her  eyes, 
as  she  alwavs  did   when   she  was 


deeply  moved.  She  felt  as  if  the 
mountains  were  giving  her  a  fare- 
well benediction,  and  she  wanted  to 
carry  their  strength  and  inspiration 
to  guide  her  in  the  work  she  hoped 
to  do. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts," 
whispered  Horace  who  had  been 
watching  her  with  a  lover's  never 
waning  interest  in  her  changing 
moods.  Frances  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled.  Then  she  repeated  in 
a  low  voice  that  only  her  husband 
might  hear: 

"You  may  live  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Or  sail  o'er  the  deep  rolling  sea; 
You  may  roam  through  the  mystical 
desert, 
But  O,     give  the  mountains  to  me! 
There's  a  call  in  their  towering  sum- 
mits 
As  they  touch  the  blue  glory  above: 
There's  a  lure  in  their  calm  rugged  si- 
lence, 
Tis  the  mountains,  God's  mountains 
I  love!" 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  feeling 
like  that,"  Horace  told  her  as  he 
tenderly  caressed  her  with  his  won- 
drous grey  eyes.  "But  you  have* 
succeeded  in  absorbing  their  'lure 
and  calm'  and  beauty  and  it  is  re- 
flected in  your  sweet  face." 

The  changing  lights  from  the 
west  grew  dimmer  and  died  away. 
Twilight  deepened  and  at  last 
night's  soft,  dusky  wings  hovered 
lower  and  lower  until  the  vision  of 
those  towering  sentinals  of  the 
ages  was  shut  from  view.  Frances 
seemed  still  to  feel  the  sweet  in- 
spiration of  their  parting  benedic- 
t'on.  She  knew  that  in  the  morning 
the  mountains  would  be  left  far  be- 
hind, but  she  carried  in  her  soul  the 
lessons  they  had  taught. 

Horace  exerted  every  effort  to 
make  the  trip  pleasant  and  profit- 
able for  his  young  wife.  He  loved 
to  watch  her  never  ceasing  interest 
in  the  changing  scenes  about  them. 
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They  stopped  off  in  Chicago  and  he 
took  her  to  all  the  places  of  interest 
there.  Frances  had  never  been  in 
so  large  a  city  before  and  the  cease- 
less throb  and  hum  of  its  pulsing 
life  fascinated  her.  She  never 
tired  of  watching  the  endless 
throngs  of  people,  and  studying  the 
new  types  of  character  she  saw  de- 
picted in  the  faces  of  passing 
strangers. 

The  work  of  Jane  Addams  and 
the  Hull  House  interested  her 
greatly.  They  spent  one  entire 
afternoon  going  through  that  and 
the  "day  nursery"  near  by  which  is 
maintained  by  the  United  Charities. 

"I  think  if  you  ever  desert  me 
I  shall  take  up  my  life's  work  in  a 
place  like  this,"  laughed  Frances 
as  they  stood  watching  the  babies  in 
the  nursery  being  prepared  for 
their  afternoon  naps.  "Babies! 
Babies !  Babies !  Aren't  they  dear  ? 
Look  at  that  cunning  little  Italian 
baby  over  there  with  so  much  black 
hair  and  such  big  wondering  eyes. 
And  to  think  that  all  the  mothers  of 
these  babies  have  to  give  them  over 
to  the  care  of  strangers  while  they 
go  out  to  work.  It  seems  dread- 
ful." 

"They  think  themselves  very  for- 
tunate to  have  such  a  place  to  leave 
them,"  Horace  replied  gravely, 
'*Think  what  would  be  the  lot  of  the 
babies  without  these  institutions. 
Little  helpless  infants  left  to  the 
uncertain  care  of  children  scarcely 
more  than  babies  themselves !  The 
problem  of  the  slums  is  gradually 
being  solved,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  a 
mighty  big  problem  yet." 

"O,  but  why  don't  the  rich  do 
something?"  demanded  Frances.. 
"How  can  they  sit  idly  by  and  en- 
joy their  luxury  when  conditions 
such  as  that  remain?" 

"Many  of  them  do.  Last  year 
Uncle  James  gave  most  of  his  pro- 


fits for  the  year  to  a  charitable  in- 
stitution such  as  this  there  in  New 
York,  though  the  sly  old  codger 
thinks  no  one  knows  about  it.  Many 
are  doing  all  they  can.  But  it  is  a 
big  problem  even  yet,  although  such 
institutions  as  these  are  savin^^ 
thousands  of  babies  and  redeeming 
many  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en. Still  they  don't  reach  all. 
You've  no  idea,  my  dear,  and  I'm 
thankful  that  you  haven't,  of  the 
suffering  and  sin  that  exist  in  the 
world/' 

"I've  read  of  such  things,"  said 
Frances  thoughtfully,  "But  it  all 
seemed  vague  and  far  away,  like 
an  unpleasant  dream.  It  makes 
me  feel  selfish  when  I  compare  my 
sheltered  blessed  life  with  those  of 
the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  had 
to  be  raised  in  conditions  like  this. 
O,  I  wish  we  could  all  be  Count 
Tolstoi's  or  Jane  Addams*  and  there 
wouldn't  be  so  much  misery  in  the 
world.  Come  let  us  go  back  to  the 
weaving  room  in  the  Hull  House. 
I'm  going  to  buy  a  piece  of  linen 
one  of  those  poor  girls  is  weaving. 
Our  guide  told  me  the  eirl's 
pathetic  history  and  I  can't  shake  it 
off." 

When  they  entered  the  weaving 
room,  Frances  went  directly  to  a 
corner  where  a  girl  scarcely  oHer 
than  herself  was  taking  a  linen 
scarf  from  her  loom.  Horace  stood 
watching.  He  could  guess  what  the 
girl's  pathetic  history  had  been,  by 
the  deep  etched  lines  in  her  face 
and  the  look  in  her  dark,  sad  eyes. 
He  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
pale  haunted  face  of  the  weaver 
with  Frances's  fresh,  pure  beauty 
and  he  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the 
difference  in  the  souls  of  the  two, 
and  he  wondered  how  God  counted 
their  values — the  girl  who  had 
never  known  vice  of  any  kind,  and 
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the  woman  who  was  bravely  trying 
to  struggle  back  from  the  clntcbes 
of  sin. 

Frances  stood  smiling  and  talk- 
ing to  the  weaver  in  that  frank 
intimate  manner  which  had  so  at- 
tracted Horace  at  their  first  meet- 
ing. He  saw  the  stranger  look  up 
a  little  surprised,  and  her  haunted 
eyes  clung  hungrily  to  the  fresh 
face  and  sparkling  eyes  opposite 
her.  A  flickering  smile  began  to 
^  play  about  the  comers  of  her  faded 
lips  and  an  eagerness,  almost  child- 
ish stok  over  the  wan  face.  Horace 
wondered  curiously  what  Frances 
could  be  saying  to  bring  such  a 
change  into  the  other's  face.  He 
stepped  nearer  that  he  might  hear. 

"There  must  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  you  have 
made  something  so  useful  and 
beautiful."  She  was  looking  ad- 
miringly at  the  piece  of  linen.  "It's 
a-sort  as  if  yot  were  helping  Grod, 
don't  you  think  so?  Every  time  I 
look  at  this  I  shall  think  of  you,  and 
of  how  you  transferred  a  beautiful 
thought  from  your  brain  into  this 
beautiful  design  on  the  cloth.  The 
guide  told  me  you  never  use  a  pat- 
tern, but  use  the  designs  you  have 
thought  out  yourself.  I  think  that 
is  perfectly  wonderful!  And  such 
beautiful  designs!'^  The  weaver 
did  not  say  anything  and  to  Hor- 
ace's increas'ng  interest  Frances 
chatted  freely  on. 

"I  think  weaving  is  so  interest- 
ing. It  is  just  like  making  one's 
character;  you  have  to  do  both  by 
putting  tiny  threads  together  in  just 
the  right  way.  And  if  you  want 
your  work  to  be  strong,  you  have 
to  use  strong  threads.  I'd  like  to 
feel  that  I  am  weaving  a  linen  char- 
acter. I  think  I'd  rather  have  a 
linen  character,  than  a  silk  or  any 
fancy  kind.  I'd  like  to  feel  that  I 
had  one  with  beautiful  designs  in  it 


like  this  has.  I  feel  sure  that  this 
piece  of  cloth  you  have  made  is  go- 
ing to  help  me  make  the  kind  of 
character  I  want.  Here  is  the  place 
where  the  guide  showed  me  that 
you  accidently  broke  some  of  the 
threads  and  then  you  spent  so  much 
time  taking  them  out  and  mending 
them.  It  shows  just  a  little:  not 
enough  to  spoil  the  cloth,  but  just 
enough  that  one  can  tell  that  the 
threads  you  put  in  are  a  little 
stronger  than  the  others,  to  make 
doubly  sure  that  the  spot  will  not 
break  again.  That  mended  place 
will  help  me  to  have  courage  to 
mend  in  the  right  way  the  broker, 
threads  in  my  character.  We  all 
have  broken  threads,  I  guess,  and 
sometimes  it's  hard  to  have  patience 
and  grit  to  stay  with  it  until  the 
threads  are  mended  right." 

She  opened  her  handbag  for 
money  to  pay  for  her  purchase. 
She  handed  the  weaver  the  piece  of 
money  and  then  Horace  saw  her 
put  her  hand  back  into  her  bag  an  1 
draw  out  a  small  booklet  and  a  tiny 
card. 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  like  niv 
card  and  a  little  booklet  that  ha< 
helped  me  to  live,  as  your  work 
must  help  you." 

The  woman  reached  for  them 
eagerly  and  murmured  something 
Horace  could  not  hear.  Frances 
held  out  her  hand  in  warm  friendl*- 
ness  when  she  said  goodbye.  The 
other  took  it  a  bit  shvly  as  if  she 
were  not  used  to  such  demonstra- 
tions, but  Horace  noted  that  for  the 
moment  at  least,  her  worn  face  ka  1 
lost  its  haunted  hopelessness  and 
her  eyes  shone  with  a  new  light. 
He  regarded  his  wife  wonderinerly 
as  she  joined  him  and  they  left  the 
building  together.  She  walked  be- 
side him  in  deep  thought.  At  last 
he  asked : 

"Would    you    mind    telling    mc 
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what  you  gave  the  linen  weaver?" 
Frances  flushed  and  looked  up  as 
if  a  little  uncertain  as  to  what  he 
would  think  of  her  answer,  then  she 
opened  her  handbag  and  handed 
him  duplicates  of  what  she  had 
given  the  weaver.  It  was  her  name 


card,  but  such  as  the  Elders  use, 
with  the  Articles  of  Faith  upon  the 
back  and  a  small  condensed  tract 
called,  "The  Gospel  in  a  Nut  Shell." 
"You  see,"  she  explained  simply. 
"Tve  decided  to  be  a  volunteer  mis- 
sionary." 


(to  be  continued.) 


Venetian  Memories. 

By  Lucy  M.  Blanchard. 


Light,  color,  gaiety — such  are 
my  memories  of  Venice.  There 
were  days  passed  beneath  bright 
skies  that  bent  tenderly  over  magic 
scenes ;  nights  when  soft  moonlight 
lent  her  silver  witchery  and  always 
the  laughter  of  gay  crowds  and  the 
low  cry  of  the  gondolier, 

Venice,  the  bride  of  the  sea,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  fifth  century,  stands 
upon  an  artificial  foundation  of 
piles  on  some  seventy  or  eighty 
islets;  there  is  one  grand  canal 
with  its  tortuous  winding  (like  the 
letter  S,  reversed)  besides  numer- 
ous lesser  canals  crisscrossing  in 
every  direction  and  spanned  by  a 
multitude  of  bridges.  The  Rialto 
is  familiar  to  us  from  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice  and 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Byron, 

"I  stood  in   Venice  on   the  bridge  of 

Sighs, 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand." 

Though  the  days  when  Venice 
controlled  the  trade  of  the  Orient 
and  was  renowned  as  a  great  com- 
mercial power  have  long  since  de- 
parted, she  holds  her  place  and  will 
forever  hoH  it  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  have  ever  visited  her.    And  it 


requires  little  straining  of  the  imag- 
ination to  imagine  her  still  as  proud 
queen  of  the  sea:  in  fancy  we  pic- 
ture the  ancient  ceremony  of  wed- 
ding the  Adriatic — the  assemblage 
of  royal  barges,  gay  with  colors,  the 
bridal  music  and  the  casting  the 
ring  into  the  water  with  the  words, 
"Te  espousamus,  a  Mare,''  (We 
espouse  thee,  oh  sea.) 

"There  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea, 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow 

streets 
Ebbiing  and  flowing  and  the  salt  sea 

weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces." 

Can  one  who  has  once  seen,  ever 
forget  that  most  wonderful  square 
in  all  the  world,  the  center  of  both 
business  and  amusement?  For 
there  is  but  one  piazza  de  San 
Marco  and  but  one  church  of  St. 
Mark. 

Like  a  jewel  box,  as  Ruskin  de- 
scribes her,  in  her  glory  of  golden 
mosaics,  she  tells  the  story  of  the 
Bible  to  all  who  enter  her  portals — 
pulsing  with  the  tide  of  humanity, 
she  is  beloved  of  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

The  church  of  St.  Mark  stands 
at  the  east  side  of  the  piazza;  to 
the  right  is  the  famous  clock  tower 
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with  its  splendid  dial  in  gol^  and 
azure,  the  north  side  being  given 
up  to  the  Procuratie  Vecchie,  built 
for  the  Procurators  or  trustees  of 
the  church,  while  leading  south  is 
the  Piazetta  or  little  square 
marked  by  the  campanile  or  bell 
tower.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
piazetta  is  the  Ducal  palace  of 
scarcely  less  importance  than  the 
church  itself,  with  its  golden  stair- 
case and  famous  hall  of  the  Doges. 
Two  columns  mark  the  south  end 
of  the  little  square,  one  surmounted 
bv  the  famous  winged  lion  of  St. 
Mark's,  the  emblem  of  the  city, 
while  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore, 
patron  saint,  stands  on  the  other. 

Then  there  are  shops  on  St. 
Mark's  square,  with  their  treasures 
of  lace  and  delicate  glass  and  every- 
where the  pigeons,  fluttering  above 
and  around ;  now  perching  on  one's 
shoulders  in  friendly  intimacy,  and 
now  cocking  their  heads  expect- 
antly for  a  treat  from  the  corn 
bought  for  a  penny  for  that  very 
purpose.  In  fact  the  Piazza  could 
not  be  imagined  without  the  pi- 
geons for,  long  years  before,  was 
not  the  beloved  city  saved  by  a  car- 
rier pigeon? 

Then  there  is  Florian's.  who  that 
has  ever  been  in  Venice,  can  for- 
get Florian's?  for,  as  there  is  no 
other  St.  Mark's  in  all  the  world, 
so  there  is  no  band  quite  like  the 
one  that  plays  here  day  and  night 
and  no  ices  can  compare  with  those 
eaten  amid  all  these  accompani- 
ments of  color  and  sound?     Day- 


light and  midnight,  the  crowd  is 
always  there — laughing,  eating, 
keeping  time  to  the  music,  and  if 
there  is  aught  else  save  gaiety  in 
the  Venetian  world,  one  must  look 
elsewhere  to  find  it. 

But  there  is  much  besides  in 
Venice — there  are  churches  and  art 
galleries  with  their  priceless  treas- 
ures, museums  and  palaces;  there 
are  busy  steamers  plying  to  and 
fro;  there  are  the  busy  factories 
where  for  centuries  the  most  fa- 
mous glass  in  all  the  world  was 
blown;  there  is  the  Lido  or  great 
bathing  beach,  the  playgroun/i  of 
the  people. 

Once  visited,  Venice  is  ever 
with  one;  from  the  first  dazzlini^ 
view  of  St.  Mark's  by  midday  to  the 
last  moonlight  night  when,  with  the 
slow  movement  of  oars  in  the  wa- 
ter, one  joins  in  the  merry  carnival 
and,  to  the  strains  of  grand  opera, 
floats  past  anqien/t  palaces  along 
the  grand  canal. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  her 
shadowed  by  the  gloom  of  the 
great  war:  hard  to  fancy  her  now 
that  her  gay  laughter  has  given  v.av 
to  subdued  tones  and  anxious  ques- 
tionings: the  bronze  horses  that 
have  guarded  so  long  the  portals 
of  St.  Mark's  have  been  hidden 
away,  her  Tit'ans  and  Tintorreto'^ 
have  been  taken  from  their  places 
in  the  galleries  lest  they  be  de- 
stroyed; there  are  iron  girders  at 
the  windows  of  St.  Mark's  and 
mournfully  splash  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic. 
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The  Long  Steel  Road  * 

By  Josephine  Spencer. 

The  long,  steel  road,  like  a  silver  thread 
Crosses  the  stretch  of  the  desert  bed ; 
Through  sage-sewn  miles  of  burning  sand 
It  spreads  a  sinuous,  shining  band, 
And  through  its  magic — time  and  space 
Fade  out  in  spells  of  whirlwind  pace. 

Across  its  path  the  lizards  creep, 
Roused  from  a  long  and  listless  sleep 
To  see  in  the  shining  track  a  sword 
That  threatens  death  to  the  useless  horde 
Of  desert  creatures  that  have  held 
The  land  in  leige  through  time  un-spelled. 

Where  snake  and  lizard  breed  and  thrive, 
Where  scorpions  in  sand-dunes  hive, 
The  steel  road  weaves  a  wizard  charm 
To  still  their  taunts  of  death,  or  harm ; 
And  where  they  fattened — herds  shall  low, 
And  emerald  grasses  wave  and  blow. 

Along  its  way,  fair  spots,  unknown 
To  human  eye,  through  ages  lone — 
Unfold  their  beauties,  borne  anear 
By  the  steel  highway — charioteer 
Of  Destiny — to  give  the  world 
Treasures  so  long  from  vision  furled. 

Its  tread  wipes  out  the  desert  miles ; 
Hold  peak  to  sloping  sea-shore  smiles ; 
Light  craft  that  ply  an  inland  sea 
Signal  old  ocean's  argosy, 
And  orange  groves  to  Oquirrh  fields 
Trumpets  the  tie  the  steel  road  wields. 

From  Wasatch  wall  to  harbor  gate — 
Its  girdle,  like  a  band  of  fate. 
Links  in  an  endless  amity 
Two  cities,  pledged  by  Destiny 
To  be  twin  comrades  in  a  toil 
That  yet  shall  win  the  desert's  soil 
From  age  on  age  of  sere  repose 
To  bud.  and  blossom  as  the  rose! 


♦The   Salt  Lake  Route. 
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Susanne  Goes  A-Travclling. 


SAILING  THE  SOUTH    SEAS. 


Monday,  June  5th,  1916. 

My  dear  'Lisbeth:  Your  last 
sight  of  me  was  amid  many  boxes, 
bags,  and  trunks.  If  I  remember 
rightly  I  was  howling  vigorously 
even  though  Larry  thinks  it's  silly 
and  tears  always  make  my  eyes 
swell  and  my  nose  red.  But  I  just 
couldn't  help  it.  Leaving  the  fam- 
ily and  going  to  Australia  even  with 
my  engineer  husband  seemed  like, 
starting  for  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Now  of  course  I  am  feeling  quite 
the  seasoned  traveler  having  been 
nearly  five  days  at  sea.  I  had  better 
start  at  the  beginning. 

The  Spencers  came  down  to  see 
us  off  in  San  Francisco  and  al- 
though the  boat  was  scheduled  to 
leave  at  eleven  it  was  near  one  be- 
fore we  pulled  away  from  the  -dock. 
Larry  stood  on  the  wharf  chatting 
to  them  until  the  very  last  minute, 
but  as  I  was  taking  my  first  sea 
trip  I  went  up  on  deck  being  much 
too  excited  to  talk.  At  length  the 
whistle  gave  a  terrible  blast  sprink- 
ling every  one  with  spray  and  we 
moved  out  into  the  stream  only  to 
find  that  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
Eastern  mail  which  was  late.  We 
could  not  wait  alongside  for  fear 
the  firemen  would  ^o  ashore  again 
and  get  drunk.  We  had  our  lunch 
after  we  had  anchored  and  man- 
ajCfed  to  eat  heartily  although  every- 
thing smelled  "boaty"  and  some  of 
the  passengers  had  begun  to  look 
irreen.  Near  three  we  sailed  out  of 
the  Bay,  past  the  high  cHffs,  and 
through  the  Golden  Gate.  It  was 
most  romantic  with  the  sun  sinking 
down  in  the  ocean  and  the  waves 
splashing  all  about.  Larry  and  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  deck  pre- 


tending that  we  were  on  our  honey- 
moon trip  instead  of  old  married 
people  of  three  years'  standing.  It's 
more  fun  that  way  because  you  are 
not  so  bashful.  When  it  was  grow- 
ing dusk  we  took  a  seat  in  a  quiet 
little  corner  and  talked  about  the 
times  when  we  first  knew  each  other 
and  when  we  were  just  engaged, 
and  all  that  sort  of  lovers'  babble. 
One  thing  about  Larry,  he  is  a  good 
lover.  He  never  forgets  to  hold  my 
hand  and  pat  it  just  as  he  used  to 
when  we  were  first  married  and  he 
is  not  too  proud,  like  some  husbands 
I  know,  to  come  right  out  and  say 
"I  love  you."  To  be  made  love  to 
on  dry  land  is  romantic,  but  with 
the  boat  cutting  through  the  dash- 
ing waves  there  is  more  "atmos- 
phere" so  I  was  in  the  Seventh 
Heaven. 

"Do  you  remember  that  rose- 
colored  dress  you  used  to  wear 
when  I  first  knew  you?"  aske'l 
Larry,  squeezing  my  hand. 

"Do  you  remember  that  blue  tic 
you  wore  the  day  you  were  intro- 
duced to  me?  I  thought  you  were 
the  handsomest  man  I  had  ever 
seen,"  I  whispered.  Larry's  arm 
went  round  my  waist. 

"You  must  always  be  my  charm- 
ing little  sweetheart." 

I  gazed  at  him  dream'ly  but  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  his  becominsr 
ghostly  white.  "How  pale  you  are!" 

In  answer  he  rolled  his  eyes  and 
started  up,  but  sank  back  weaklv. 
"My  darling,"  he  said  bravely.  He 
ended  with  "Please  hold  my  head." 
By  this  time  I  noticed  that  the 
waves  were  very  high,  breaking: 
with  spray  over  the  decks.  Stew- 
ards and  stewardesses  were  rushing 
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about  and  the  boat  seemed  suddenly 
without  human  beings  except  the 
crew.  It  gave  me  a  queer  sensation 
to  have  a  big  man  wilt  into  my 
arms.  When  I  realized  that  I  was 
not  sea  sick  I  had  a  fleeting  mo- 
ment of  supreme  triumph  for  I  had 
found  the  one  thing  which  I  could 
do  better  than  my  husband — that 
is,  sail  the  ocean  blue  when  it  was 
rough. 

I  shall  leave  out  description  of 
the  next  few  days  of  misery  when 
passengers  leaned  unhappily  over 
railings,  sagged  into  deck  chairs, 
turned  pale  at  the  sound  of  the  din- 
ner gong,  and  covered  up  their 
heads  when  the  smell  of  the  crew's 
cooking  wafted  back  to  them.  One 
hy  one  those  who  had  been  sick 
came  sheepishly  back  to  their  places 
at  the  table  explaining  that  they  had 
been  "slightly  indisposed."  Not  sea 
sick,  oh,  no.  Within  a  few  days  we 
l)ecame  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  other  passengers,  especially 
with  those  at  our  own  table  and  the 
ones  who  had  taken  interest  in  the 
deck  sports.  We  found  out  that 
the  fat  gentleman  and  the  thin  lady 
at  the  end  of  the  table  were  not 
man  and  wife.  He  is  a  rich  planter 
from  Queensland,  who  has  been 
visiting  his  cousins  in  Canada  and 
seeing  America.  She  is  a  nurse 
from  New  Zealand  who  has  been 
working  in  New  York  for  seven 
years  and  is  just  going  home  to  see 
her  three  brothers  off  tio  the  Front. 
She  wears  all  her  rings  constantly 
and  when  I  asked  her  why  she  did 
not  give  them  into  the  keeping  of 
the  Purser  during  the  voyage,  she 
lolrl  me  she  did  that  on  her  last  trip 
and  the  boat  was  wrecked  and  only 
the  passengers  saved.  "If  I  go 
''own.  they  can  go  with  me,"  she 
explained,  "and  if  I  am  saved  I 
shall  have  them  and  not  stand  an- 
other big  loss  as  I  did  the  last  time." 


It  gave  me  a  shiver  to  think  of  the 
boat's  going  down,  and  I  asked  her 
if  she  were  frighteried  after  having 
had  such  an  experience.  "No,"  she 
said,  "ocean  travel  seems  more  dan- 
gerous, but  statistics  show  that 
there  are  proportionately  more  peo- 
ple killed  in  railroad  wrecks  ever\ 
year  than  there  are  in  ocean  travel." 
I  hope  she  kno^ys  what  she  is  talk- 
ing about 

There  is  a  Canadian  banker  on 
board  taking  a  trip  for  his  health. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  widow  who 
camps  constantly  on  his  trail.  She 
told  us  that  she  had  found  out  that 
he  was  very  rich  and  a  bachelor. 
"Fm  going  to  try  to  win  him.  He 
needs  some  one  like  me  to  take  care 
of  him."  She  does  not  wait  for 
leap  year.  Here  is  an  inventory  of 
some  of  the  other  passengers:  two 
Church  of  England  missionaries 
going  to  the  Colomen  Isles,  a  troup 
of  seven  actors  going  on  the  vau- 
deville circuit  in  Australia,  among 
whom  are  "Ireland's  sweetest  ten- 
or" as  he  calls  himself,  and  the 
charrwpion  bare-back  rider  of  the 
world,  the  manager  of  the  steam- 
ship company  and  his  wife,  who 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  her 
cabin,  not  deigning  to  mingle  with 
"ordinary  humanity,"  an  old  gold 
miner  of  "49"  who  has  lost  all  his 
money  and  is  seekins^  to  recover  it 
from  the  gold  mines  of  Australia, 
an  electrical  engineer  sent  out  to  do 
special  work  during  the  war  period, 
a  Chicago  girl  belonging  to  the 
Wrigley  Gum  Company  who  is  go- 
ing to  open  a  factory  for  them  in 
Melbourne  and  teach  the  young 
Australians  how  to  chew,  a  piano 
salesman  who  insists  on  talking 
philosophy,  and  a  tight-rope  walker, 
who  never  opens  his  mouth  except 
to  eat. 

No  doubt  you  wonder  how  we 
spend  our  time.     As  a  matter  of 
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'They  gather  fruit  from  the    trees  for  their  food.' 


fact  vv€  do  little  but  eat  and  amuse 
ourselves.  At  ei.^^ht  the  dressinj^ 
.i^on^  rings  and  there  is  a  rush  for 
the  bath-rooms,  but  there  are  not 
v^ery  many  early  birt^  abroad.  At 
half-past  eight  breakfast  is  served. 
After  breakfast  there  is  always  a 
little  straightening  up,  mending  or 
sewing  to  do.  Then  come  games, 
deck  billiards,    deck    quoits,     peg 


quoits,  deck  tennis,  or  deck  golf.  At 
eleven  they  serve  beef  tea  and  bis- 
cuits, which  are  what  Americans 
call  crackers.  Reading  and  writing^ 
perhaps  for  an  hour  and  then  mak- 
ing ourselves  tidy  for  lunch,  which 
is  rather  difficult  at  sea  for  our  hair 
will  blow  and  powder  will  not  stick 
to  our  noses.  After  lunch  most 
everyone  sleeps  or  rests  in  his  cabin 
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for  an  hour  or  two.  At  four  the 
Britishers  aboard  have  afternoon 
tea  and  between  five  and  six  their 
men  folk  play  cricket  while  we 
Americans  sit  on  the  side  lines  and 
talk  about  the  speed  and  skill  re- 
quired in  our  ''great  national 
game." 

Later — Larry  is  able  to  sit  up  and 
take  a  little  nourishment.  He  show- 
ed signs  of  reviving  this  morning 
when  I  told  him  we  had  broiled 
finnan  haddie  for  breakfast.  On  the 
indication  of  interest  the  stewardess 
brought  him  a  little  which  he  ate 
and  relished.  Now  he  is  having  his 
meals  on  deck  and  will  shortly 
brave  the  dining  room.  Everybody 
is  excited  for  we  sight  Honolulu  to- 
morrow morning.  Excuse  me  a 
moment,  there  is  another  wireless 
posted  and  I  must  go  and  see  what 
the  news  is. 

Tuesday,  June  13th — We  reached 
Honolulu  on  scheduled  time.  Q)m- 


"Entrancing     lanes     of     Cocoanut 
Palms:' 


ing  into  the  harbor  was  like  enter- 
ing fairy  land.    The  mountains  and 
old  volcanoes  blended  with  the  sea 
and  the  sky  with  every    changing 
tint.    Within  ten  minutes  the  colors 
changed  from  green  of  a  thousand 
hues  to  a  symphony  of    pink    and 
purple.    The  doctor  and  the  U.  S. 
customs  officials,  all  very  dapper  in 
white  ducks,  came  aboard  early  so 
we  got  near  the  shore  without  de- 
lay.   When  we  wer'e  near  the  wharf 
dozens  of  Hawaiian    boys     swam 
about  our  boat  and  dived  for  mon- 
ey. They  seem  to  have  absolutely 
no  fear  of  the  water  and  roll  about 
as  if  they  were  on  a  smooth  lawn. 
They  are  crafty  little  beggers  and 
don't  like  it  if  you  only  throw  them 
pennies.    They  have  lon^  since  got 
over  the  penny  stage  and  entered 
the  world  of  high  finance  in  which 
quarter  pieces  are  the  more  accept- 
able offerings.    One  boy  climbed  to 
the  bridge  deck  of  the  boat.     He 
stood     there  a  moment,    a  superb 
figure  in  bronze  and  then  dive-l  into 
the  harbor  a  distance  of  nearly  50 
feet.     On  the  docks    hundreds    of 
people  gathered  to  watch  the  boat 
come  in.    We  went  down  and  as  we 
had  only  a  few  hours  took  a  motor 
car  and  drove  about  the  city.    Hon- 
olulu is  just  what  you  would  expect, 
just  what  the  steamship  advertise- 
ments    say — fascinating     beaches, 
tropical   foliage,  gorgeous  flowers, 
and  a  pleasing  race  of  simple  peo- 
ple.   We  drove  up  to  the  "Pali."  a 
great   high   mountain    from   which 
you  can  look  at  the  valley  and  dash- 
ing   sea    below.      The    valley    was 
filled   with  pineapple  fields.     Dick, 
one   of  the   passengers   who   went 
with  us,  would  not  believe  that  pine- 
apples c^rew  on   the  bushes  which 
somewhat   resemble   small   century 
plants.    "T'm'  sure  they  must  grow 
on    big    hii^h    trees."    he    insisted, 
'*vou1l  have  a  hard  time  to  con- 
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vince  me  that  those  shrubs  produce 
pineapples." 

We  dared  not  go  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  to  look  down 
for  a  terrific  wind  was  blowing.  On 
returning  we  passed  through  three 
separate  and  distinct  rainstorms  and 
saw  three  double  rainbows.  It  was 
like  a  flash  through  paradise.  The 
machine  rushed  down  green  cov- 
ered hills  (on  the  roadway  of 
course),  skimmed  through  fern  val- 
leys and  curved  through  entrancing: 
lanes  of  cocoanut  palms.  At  the 
])oat  we  bought  leis.    I  had  one  of 


pie  these,  with  their  flowers  and 
music.  I  wonder  why  we  don't 
spend  more  of  our  time  in  the  same 
way,  and  let  the  morrow  take  care 
of  itself.  The  simple  life  would  do 
away  with  a  lot  of  worrying  and 
striving  which  after  all  is  often 
(lone  for  non-essentials. 

Thursday — June  22nd.  We  have 
just  left  Suva,  Fiji.  Did  you  know 
there  was  such  a  place  as  Suva?  I 
never  did  until  I  heard  the  passen- 
gers talking  about  it  here.  Suva  is 
the  principal  city  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
Fverything  here  is  quite  diflFerent 


''Pineapples  grow  on  hushes  instead  of  on  great  tall  trees.' 


sweet-smelling  ginger  flowers  and 
one  of  blue  hydrangeas.  Larry  had 
one  of  red  carnations  which  suited 
him  completely.  We  took  back  de- 
licious pineapples,  ripe  and  juicy, 
which  cost  only  a  nickel  each.  You 
would  never  know  it  is  the  same 
fruit  which  you  eat  in  cans  or  buy 
fresh  in  the  home  markets.  After 
the  usual  delay  in  getting  the  fire- 
men herdel  back  to  the  boat  we 
sailed  out  while  the  Hawaiian  band 
played  sad  music  and  natives  on  the 
piers  waved  wreaths  and  flowers 
and  leis.    Wonderfully  happy  peo 


from  Honolulu.  To  begin  with,  the 
islands  which  are  nothing  but  coral 
reefs  sticking  their  no.ses  up  out  of 
the  water,  are  much  more  barren  in 
appearance  than  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  people  seem  to  have 
been  influenced  by  their  surround- 
ings to  some  extent.  They  are  an 
entirely  different  race  from  the 
Hawaiians,  having  ugly  features, 
coarse,  very  black  skin,  and  very 
coarse  and  black  crinkly  hair.  To 
add  to  their  hideousness,  they  rub 
lime  in  their  hair  and  it  turns  red. 
The  men  let  theirs  grow  rather  long 
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and  then  they  brush  it  up  and  cut  it 
in  fantastic  shapes  which  remind 
one  of  hedges  done  by  a  conven- 
tional gardener.  They  look  like  the 
proverbial  wild  men  from  Borneo. 


"The  Fijian  men  look  like  the  pro- 
verhial  ivild  men  from  Borneo'* 

The  water  is  filled  with  curious 
craft  outrigger  canoes  and  such 
Island  people  like  the  water  and 
take  to  it  like  ducks.  At  first  I 
did  not  like  the  thought  of  going 
ashore,  but  soon  realized  that  the 
appearance  of  the  natives  was  their 
worst  feature.  After  walking  up  a 
long  pier,  we  took  a  little  carriage 
drawn  by  two  ancient  horses  which 
ambled  along  to  the  "clucks"  of  a 


native  got  up  in  great  style  in  a 
European  coat  and  slouch  felt  hat 
which  some  traveler  had  probably 
given  him.  We  drove  out  to  a 
native  dwelling  where  the  natives 
received  us  kindly  and  invited  us 
.  to  come  and  see  their  house  which 
was  made  of  thatched  straw.  One 
of  the  boys  of  the  family  spoke 
English  very  well.  He  had  learned 
it  from  the  E  in  the  Government 
school  which  the  British  have  estab- 
lished there.  We  watched  the  peo- 
ple at  their  occupations  which  were 
chiefly  sitting  about  and  looking  at 
us.  They  take  life  very  easy, 
weaving  curious  coooanut  fibre  for 
the  skirts  which  make  up  their  dress 
and  gathering  fruit  from  the  trees 
and  occasional  fishing  for  the  food 
on  which  they  live.  They  had  some 
very  fine  coral  for  sale  and  cocoa- 
nuts  and  all  kinds  of  strange  trop- 
ical fruit,  such  as  bread  fruit,  paw- 
paw, and  custard  apples.  Then  wc 
went  back  to  the  boat  and  watched 
them  finish  unloading  and  loadinc^: 
the  cargo  wh'ch  is  always  a  sight. 
Near  dark,  just  before  the  boat 
sailed  the  banker  in  tow  of  the 
widow  came  up  the  gangplank.  She 
was  holding  his  arm  triumphantly 
with  her  right  arm  and  in  her  left 
she  carried  a  piece  of  beautiful 
coral  reef.  He  carried  in  his  free 
arm  several  cocoanuts  still  in  their 
hulls.  It  was  evidently  his  first  of- 
fering. She'll  get  him  yet! 
Your  loving 

SUSANNE. 
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By  B.  R.  Stevens. 


"Now,  Miss  Excuse,  why  don't 
you  say  right  out  that  you  forgot 
it  or  were  too  lazy  to  do  it?'* 
laughed  Jack. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  was  busy!"  pro- 
tested Clare.  "I  know  1  Mary  came 
in  and  then  the  phone  rang  and — '' 

"O,  come,  now!  You're  always 
making  excuses,  you  know,"  teased 
Jack. 

"Fm  not,  either!"  denied  Clare 
indignantly. 

"O,  yes,  you  are.  Miss  Excuse. 
Wish  I  could  tease  you  out  of  the 
habit,  but  I  can't,  it  seems.  Tell 
you  what,  Lady  Ex!  You  know 
that  handkerchief  box  of  mine  that 
you  want  so  badly?  Well,  Til  give 
you  that  if  you'll  go  seven  days 
without  making  a  single  excuse." 

''O,  goody!  That'll  be  easy," 
crowed  Clare. 

"Hold  on!"  said  her  brother. 
"You  must  not  deny  they  are  ex- 
cuses when  you  make  thenv" 

"O— oh!"  mused  Clare,  doubt- 
fully. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  suggested  Jack. 
"If  we  disagree,  we'll  leave  the  de- 
cision to  Dad." 

Oare  thought  for  a  moment  and 
then  a  determined  look  came  over 
the  brightness  of  her  face. 

"No!"  she  cried,  facing  Jack's 
laughing  glance  gravely  and  stead- 
ily. "I  can  be  just  as  square  as  a 
hoy  can.  If  I  do  make  an  excuse 
rii  not  try  to  get  out  of  it." 

"Hurrah  for  you,  sis,"  applauded 
Jack.  "Now  I  hope  you'll  win  out. 
I'll  try  to  t-p  you  off  in  time  if  I  see 
you  weaken."  And  Clare  glowed 
at  the  comradely  words  and  tone, 
so  different  from  the  provoking  air 


he  had  been  using  toward  her  of 
late. 

At  the  supper  table  talk  went  on 
gaily  about  the  Easter  festival  the 
Sunday  School  was  getting  up. 

"O,  by  the  way,  Clare,"  said  her 
mother,  "did  you  take  the  pattern 
for  the  paper  lilies  over  to  Mar- 
garet?" 

"No,  mother ;  you  see — " 

"Umph!  Umph!"  growled  Jack, 
busy  with  his  muffin.  Clare  colored 
hotly,  but  swallowed  her  embarrass- 
ment and  her  excuses  at  the  same 
time  and  changed  her  wonls 
bravely. 

"I  forjQ^ot,  mother,  till  it  was  too 
late.  I'll  be  sure  to  take  them  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning." 

Mrs.  Newton  looked  from  Clare 
to  Jack  with  a  quizzical  smile.  Slie 
scented  some  mystery  in  this  un- 
usual avowal  of  her  careless  daugh- 
ter. But  Jack  was  very  busy  with 
his  supper  and  Clare  was  smiling 
confidentially  at  her  plate. 

It  was  not  ten  minutes  till  father 
put  his  finger  in  the  pie. 

"Did  you  sew  that  button  on  my 
glove,  little  girl?" 

Clare  caught  an  amused  glance 
from  her  brother's  eye  that  checked 
her  usual  impulse.  "No,  father.  I 
didn't.  I'm  ashamed,  for  I  remem- 
bered it  two  or  three  times  but  kept 
putting  it  off.  .  I'll  do  it  as  soon  a*^ 
the  dishes  are  done." 

"All  right:  no  hurry,''  was  her 
father's  good-natured  answer,,  and 
she  glowed  at  the  approval  of 
Jack's  hasty  glance. 

After  supper  Jack  found  himself 
ambushed  in  the  back  hall. 

"YouVe  an  old  dear,  Jackie-boy, 
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to  save  nie  from  my  excuses,"  whis- 
pered Clare  as  she  gently  pinched 
his  "muscle."  **I  see  I  am  going  to 
have  a  time  earning  that  box.  I  had 
no  idea  what  a  habit  I  had  gotten 
into.  But  you  must  let  me  fight 
it  out  alone.  It  isn't  fair  for  you 
to  stop  me  every  time.  That  makes 
twice  already  I  would  have  fallen 
down." 

"All  right!"  cried  he,  heartily. 
"Go  ahead!  You'll  lose  out  a  day 
now  and  then,  but  just  as  soon  as 
you  can  count  seven  days  to  the 
good,  the  box  is  yours." 

Clare  was  amazed  and  disgusted 
at  herself  when  she  found  how 
very  prone  she  was  to  make  excuses 
in  even  the  smallest  matters. 
Promptly  after  the  jsupper  work 
was  done,  she  sewed  on  the  glove 
button  and  then  got  Jack  to  run 
around  with  her  to  Margaret's  to 
take  the  lily  pattern. 

"Fm  going  to  undo  every  one 
of  my  excuses  as  quick  as  I  can," 
she  confided  to  Jack  on  the  way 
home,  "till  I  quit  making  them. 
That  ought  to  cure  me." 

She  "lost  out"  as  Jack  said, 
bright  and  early  next  morning. 
She  did  not  have  )the  silent  re- 
minder of  her  brother's  presence 
and  her  tongue  betrayed  her. 

"Clare,  do  you  know  where  that 


new  magazine  is?"  asked  her 
mother. 

"N-o — O,  yes,  mother:  I  left 
it  in  my  room.  I  was  reading  and 
Mary  came  you  know  and  then  the 
iphonje  rang  several  times  and  I 
just  didn't  have  time — "  she  caught 
herself,  but  too  late.  The  excuses 
were  made  and  that  day  was  lost. 

She  told  Jack  about  it,  laugh- 
ingly, but  he  could  see  that  she 
was  genuinely  vexed  at  herself. 

"It's  such  a  silly  habit!"  she  de- 
,  clared  with  a  move  of  disgust.  "I 
didn't  dream  that  I  had  it.  I  don't 
care  about  the  box  much,  now, 
really,  Jack:  but  Fm  going  to  kill 
out  *Miss  Excuse'  or  know  the  rea- 
son why." 

It  took  her  three  weeks  to  make 
the  seven  excuseless  days  and  Jack 
promptly  turned  over  the  box  to 
her  with  an  exaggerated  bow,  a 
hasty  kiss  and  "best  compliments!" 
She  was  a  little  puzzled  at  his  hasty 
exit  afterwards,  till  she  opened  the 
box  to  find  half  a  dozen  of  the 
daintiest  embroidered  handker- 
chiefs she  had  ever  seen  and  a  bot- 
tle of  her  favorite  Lily-of -the- Val- 
ley. "Bless  the  boy!"  she  cried. 
"These  will  help  a  lot.  I'll  never 
use  a  handkerchief  or  snuflF  this 
delectable  fragrance  without  think- 
infy  sternly: 

No  excuse,  miss! 


"bUZZO"  swarm,   WEBER  STAKE. 
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By  Marian  Cannon. 


m. 


To  say  that  many  men  and  wom- 
en of  genius  have  "married  in  haste 
to  repent  at  leisure"  is  only  to  be 
guilty  of  uttering  what  has  come  to 
be  a  platitude.  George  Meredith 
and  Richard  Wagner  are  two  not- 
aole  examples.  Meredith  made  a 
mistake  in  choice  in  his  first  and 
very  early  marriage  which  entailed 
separation  with  all  its  consequent 
miseries.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  marry  a  woman  who  fitted  well 
to  his  philosophy  of  existence  and 
who  suited  his  temperament  admir- 
ably. 

Wagner  was  less  fortunate;  the 
woman  who  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  infinite  joy  and  inspiration  to 
him  was  placed  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  reach.  "Tristan  and 
Ysolde"  was  the  result.  At  the 
pathetic  age  of  twenty  Wagner 
was  an  obscure  and  poverty- 
stricken  orchestra  leader  in  a  small 
opera  house  in  Germany.  Minna 
Planer  was  at  the  same  time  and 
place  a  mediocre  actress  but  no 
longer  distressingly  young.  Out 
of  pity  and  loneliness,  and  perhaps 
the  common  delusion  of  youth  that 
two  can  live  more  cheaply  than  one. 
Wagner  married  Minna  Planer. 
Their  union  was  from  first  to  last 
disastrous  to  both,  for  as  Wagner 
has  said,  "Minna  might  have  been 
happy  with  a  less  gifted  man,"  and 
Wagner  would  certainly  have  suf- 
fered less  with  a  more  gifted  wom- 
an for  companion.  Minna  could 
never  understand  Wagner's  indif- 
ference to  money  making  and  his 
absorption  in  his  theories  of  opera. 


The  long  years  of  wandering  from 
one  city  to  another  were  a  night- 
mare to  her  comfort-loving  soul. 
She  would  have  been  content  if 
Wagner  had  composed  nothing  but 
gallops  and  popular  airs  which 
would  have  brought  more  money 
and  less  trouble  than  the  ridiculous 
and  stupendous  operas  which  he 
was  ever-lastingly  pouring  over. 

Poor  Minna!  She  could  never 
calculate  on  comfort  for  any  length 
of  time.  No  sooner  did  she  think 
luck  and  prosperity  were  coming 
her  way  than  Wagner  would  be 
struck  ^ith  some  new  idea,  the 
working  out  of  which  would  plunge 
them  again  hopelessly  in  debt  and 
flight  to  a  new  community  was  the 
only  alternative.  Through  exercis- 
ing his  gift  as  orchestra  leader  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  sympathetic 
admirers  Wagner  would  manage  to 
get  his  debts  paid  and  give  Minna 
another  glimpse  of  happiness  when 
to  her  despair  the  old  story  of  debt 
would  be  repeated. 

On  the  other  hand  Wagner  could 
find  no  pleasure  nor  contentment  in 
her  society  because  her  mind  was 
too  trivial  and  her  idea  of  happiness, 
a  few  good  things  to  eat  and  drink 
and  a  game  of  dominoes  to  pass  the 
evening.  She  was  extremelv  irrit- 
able— and  so  was  he,  but  Wagner 
buried  himself  in  his  art  while  the 
unhappy  Minna  could  only  reflect 
on  her  miseries  as  she  cooked  and 
sewed  and  scrubbed  for  him.  In 
this  state  they  passed  a  few  most 
wretched  years  in  Pars  after  which 
they  went  to  Zurich  where  Wagner 
made'  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Wesendoucks. 

Mathilde   Wesendouck   was  the 
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daughter  of  Carl  and  Johanna 
Luckmeyer.  Her  childhood  and 
youth  were  happy  and  undisturbed 
by  knowledge  of  the  great  misery 
and  poverty  existing  in  the  world, 
for  her  parents  were  well  to  do  and 
did  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  her  happy.  When  she  was 
twenty  years  old  they  married  her 
to  Otto  Wesendouck,  a  man  much 
older  than  herself,  who  was  partner 
in  a  New  York  silk  house,  whose 
business  he  carried  on  in  Germany. 
Their  first  son,  Paul,  wa§  born  in 
Dusseldorf  the  following  year  and 
died  six  months  later.  Immediately 
after  his  death  they  went  to  Amer- 
ica and  returned  to  Europe  in  1851, 
when  they  decided  to  make  Zurich 
their  permanent  home.  In  August 
of  that  year  their  little  daughter, 
Myrrha,  was  born. 

It  was  in  February,  1852,  that 
they  met  Wagner.  Frau  Wesen- 
douck was  then  only  24  and  Wag- 
ner 39.  She  was  extremely  inex- 
perienced and  sensitive  so  that 
Wagner's  wide  knowledge  and 
fascinating  ideas  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  her.  By  1853  they 
had  become  very  well  acquainted. 
It  was  a  delightful  surprise  to 
Wagoner  to  find  such  a  responsive 
and  intelligent  listener.  It  was  a 
new  world  that  Mathilde  Wesen- 
douck beheld  through  her  associ- 
ation with  Wagner.  He  was  the 
guiding  spirit  in  the  symphony  con- 
certs in  Zurich  and  he  took  grtzt 
pleasure  in  explaining  and  playing 
to  Frau  Wesendouck  the  different 
symphonies  so  that  she  could  follow 
and  appreciate  them  at  the  con- 
certs. He  was  delighted  when  she 
understood;  his  enthusiasm  struck 
enthusiasm  in  her. 

In  1854  he  was  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  philosophy  of  Arthur  Schop- 
enhauer. He  made  Frau  Wesen- 
douck   acquainted    with    Schopen- 


hauer as  with  all  I'terature  that 
seemed  to  him  of  importance  at  the 
time.  He  used  to  compose  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  play 
what  he  had  written  on  the  grand 
piano  at  the  Wesendoucks'. 

These  years  spent  in  Zurich  were 
the  most  fruitful  in  Wagner's 
whole  life.  In  glancing  back  over 
them  afterwards  he  remarked:  "It 
is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  I  shall 
never  again  write  anything  new: 
that  one  gjeat  blossoming  time  pro- 
duced such  a  fulness  of  buds  that 
I  now  need  only  reach  back  to 
thoughts  of  that  time  in  order 
easily  to  make  the  buds  blossom 
into  flowers."  "The  Ring"— "Tris- 
tan "—"Meistersinger"— "Parsifal" 
— in  fact  the  greatest  of  his  works 
received  a  deep  and  undeniable  im- 
pulse from  this  period. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1854,  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  interest  in 
Schopenhauer,  there  occurred  to 
Wagner  the  first  thought  of 
Tristan.  In  Franz  Liszt's  wonder- 
ful and  generous  friendship  Wago- 
ner found  not  only  help  in  financial 
difficulties  but  also  a  great  source 
of  inspiration  and  encouragement 
in  art.  To  Liszt  he  expressed  him- 
self quite  unreservedly  and  at  this 
time  he  wrote :  "Since  happiness  in 
love  has  been  denied  me  I  will 
build  a  monument  to  this  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  dreams,  wherein  from 
beginning  to  end  this  love  shall  for 
once  find  complete  satisfaction:  I 
have  sketched  in  my  mind  a  Tristan 
^nd  Isolde,  the  simplest  but  most 
full-blooded  musical  conception/' 
At  first,  however,  the  idea  of 
Tristan  was  quite  inseparably  con- 
nected with  Parsifal ;  it  took  Wag- 
ner three  years  to  get  ready  for 
writing  the  poem  that  was  to  serve 
as  libretto  to  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Meanwhile  Otto  Wesendouck 
had  built  himself  a  palatial  home  on 
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what  was  known  as  the  Green  Hill 
and  immediately  adjoining  it  he  had 
built  a  cottage  for  Richard  Wag- 
ner whom  he  loved  as  a  man  and 
admired  as  an  artist.  At  the  end 
of  April,  1857,  Wagner  moved  into 
the  little  "Refuge"  as  he  called  it. 
It  was  a  real  blessing  to  him  with 
its  isolation  from  the  world  and  its 
lovely  surroundings.  As  usual  he 
wrote  a  long  description  of  past  ills 
and  present  good  fortune  to  Liszt 
and  finished  with  this:  "When  I 
think  how  long  I  have  wished  for 
such  a  place  as  this  and  how  dif- 
ficult it  was  for  me  even  to  imagine 
myself  in  such  comfort  I  am  forced 
to  realize  that  Wesendouck  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  m^  greatest  bene- 
factors." Life  in  the  beautiful  villa 
was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  those  who 
partook  of  it.  Wealth,  taste,  and 
elegance  characterized  everything. 
The  husband  was  a  generous,  cul- 
tured, man  of  the  world — his  wife 
was  young,  refined,  an  idealist,  and 
beautiful  withal.  Of  life  in  the 
cottage  Richard  Pohl  wrote  in  his 
"Reminiscences":  "The  evenings 
passed  in  Wagner's  house  were  al- 
most always  stimulating  and  lively 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  daily 
in  touch  with  the  Wesendouck  fam- 
ily. Frau  Wesendouck,  a  lovely 
creature,  a  womanly  and  poetic  na- 
ture, had  a  manifest  influence  on 
Wagner." 

In  contrast  to  her  Frau  Wagner 
cut  a  sorry  figure.  One  could  see 
at  a  glance  that  these  two  natures, 
Richard  and  Minna,  could  never 
harmonize.  Sooner  or  later  a  sep- 
aration must  come.  It  could  not 
fail  that  Minna  should  very  natur- 
ally be  intensely  jealous.  She  un- 
derstood instinctively  that  Wagner 
and  Frau  Wesendouck  had  become 
very  much  attached  to  each  other 
during  the  six  happy  years  of  their 
acquaintance.    What  she  could  not 


understand  was  that  they  were  fully 
resigned  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
never  be  more  than  friends.  One 
day  a  not^  came  to  Wagner.  Minna 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
open  it.  What  she  read  was  some- 
thing that  would  have  reassured  her 
absolutely,  if  she  had  not  been  so 
blind.  As  it  was,  she  misunder- 
stood the  contents  and  in  her  rage 
went  to  Frau  Wesendouck,  a  ten- 
der, lovely,  upright  creature,  with 
the  most  sickening  insults.  The 
situation  became  unbearable.  Wag- 
ner could  no  longer  accept  the 
bounties  heaped  upon  him  by  his 
friends.  The  only  thing  to  do  un- 
der the  unfortunate  circumstances 
was  to  leave  the  comfortable  ''Ref- 
uge" and  go  out  again  into  the 
world.  It  threw  him  and  his  wife 
into  abject  misery  and  necessitated 
a  separation. 

Wagner  went  to  Venice  where  he 
sank  into  a  blank  despair  that  al- 
most brought  him  to  suicide.  He 
conquered  the  cowardly  desire, 
however,  and  through  much  toil 
and  anguish  succeeded  in  finishing 
"Tristan  and  Ysolde."  This  opera 
is  said  to  be  without  a  parallel,  the 
music  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  the 
libretto  taken  from  what  is  known 
as  the  greatest  love  story  in  the 
world,  not  even  that  of  Francesca 
and  Paolo  excepted.  To  Mathilde 
Wesendouck  Wagner  wrote :  "That 
I  should  have  written  Tristan  I  owe 
to  you  and  I  thank  you  for  all  eter- 
nity from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

THE  STORY. 

A  magnificent  ship  rocked  on  the 
waves  between  Ireland  and  Corn- 
wall. It  was  the  ship  sent  by  King 
Mark  to  convey  to  him  his  bride, 
the  Princess  Ysolde  of  Ireland. 
From  aloft  floated  the  voice  of  a 
young  sailor  singing: 
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"Westward, 

Our    glances    sweep; 
Eastward, 

Our  course  we  keep; 
Towards  our  home 

Now  points  the  prow: — 
Dear  Irish  maid, 

Where  tarryest  thou? 
Are  these  thy  sighs,  the  thrilling. 
That  freshly  our  sails  are  filling? 
Waft  us!   Waft  us,  O  wind! 
Alas!  aind  chide  me  not  unkind, 

Dear  Irish  maid, 
Thou  winsome,  wildering  maid!" 

The  song^  caught  the  ear  of  the 
lovely  Ysolde.  In  fury  she  roes  up 
and  cried  out,  "Who  dares  thus  to 
mock  me!  Brangaene,  speak! 
Where  are  we?"  Brangaene  re- 
plied, "Stripes  of  blue  stretched 
o'er  the  slqr;  smooth  and  swift 
swimmeth  the  ship.  We  will  most 
surely  reach  land  this  levening." 
"Nevermore !  Tonight,  nor  tomor- 
row!" exclaimed  Ysolde.  "What 
meanest  thou?"  asked  the  puzzled 
Brangaene  hastening  to  her  mis- 
tress' side.  Ysolde  gazed  wildly 
before  her,  "Once  more  Awaken, 
wild,  weird  night!  Up!  from  the 
bosom  where  thou  dost  bide !  Hark 
to  my  will  ye  wavering  winds !  De- 
stroy this  vain-glorious  ship!" 
Brangaene,  alarmed  at  this  passion- 
ate outburst,  besought  Ysolde, 
"Prithee  tell  me  all  thy  woes, 
Ysolde,  dearest,  sweetest!  Let  thy 
trust  be  given  me!"  But  Ysolde 
only  exclaimed,  "Air!  I  stifle! 
Quick!  Open  them  wide!"  Bran- 
gaene hastily  drew  the  curtains 
wide  apart  leaving  the  whole  length 
of  the  ship  visible  to  the  searching 
eyes  of  Ysolde. 

Lying  about  on  the  deck  were 
the  seamen  and  a  little  separated 
from  them  stood  Tristan.  Close 
beside  him  reclining  on  the  floor 
was  Kurvenal.  Laughing  hysteric- 
ally Ysolde  asked  Brangaene, 
"What  thinkest  thou  of  yonder 
vassal,    the    hero    whose    glances 


lower  before  my  look?"  Brangaene 
was  bewildered  and  asked  Ysolde 
if  she  could  mean  Tristan,  whose 
glories  all  were  telling,  the  world's 
great  knight  and  lord. 

Ysolde  Ijeeringly  replied,  "The 
one  who  stands,  trembling,  before 
me,  who  won  a  bride,  dissembling, 
— a  corpse  for  his  good  lord !  Com- 
mand him,  the  all-audacious,  that  he 
approach  his  mistress !"  Brangaene 
obediently  withdrew  and  when  she 
had  delivered  the  message  to  Tris- 
tan made  a  move  to  return  to 
Ysolde.  She  was  stopped,  how- 
ever, by  Tristan's  faithful  servant, 
Kurvenal,  who  indignantly  ad- 
dressed her,  "It  is  not  meet  that  he 
who  gave  to  Erin's  princess  Corn- 
wall's crown  and  England's  might, 
should  there  appear  before  her,  an^l 
were  he  commanded  by  a  thousand 
Dame  Ysoldes."  Then  in  spite  of 
Tristan's  remonstrance  Kurvenal 
sang  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Sir 
Morold  sailed  o'er  the  brimy  deep, 
for  Cornwall's  tribute  he  married; 
an  island  swims  on  the  ocean  waves, 
there  lies  Sir  Morold  buried." 

Brangaene  returned  to  Ysolde, 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  terrible 
insult.  Ysolde  interrupted  her  bit- 
terly, "I  heard  each  sentence 
spoken — wouldst  learn  what  Tris- 
tan hath  broken — my  shame  be  now 
made  clear.  There  was  a  bark, 
that  came  once  to  Ireland's  coast  in 
which  lay  a  stricken  form,  yea,  near 
to  death  he  lay — him  in  his  need 
Ysolde  nursed ;  with  healing  salves 
and  sweet  balsams.  'Neath  'Tan- 
tris'  the  cunning  name  selected,  I 
detected  Knight  Tristan,  for  in  his 
sword  I  found  a  chip  scarce  rusted, 
in  which  fit  close  the  splinter  I  had 
found  imbedded  in  the  wound  of 
Morold's  head  sent  home  as  token 
of  Cornwall's  mockery.  With  throb- 
bing blood,  with  sheathless  sword  I 
stood  ready  to  strike  him  to  repay 
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for  Morold's  death,  but  full  to  my 
eyes  went  his  look;  his  misery 
pleaded  straight  to  my  heart,  the 
sword  fell  down  unheeded.  I 
nursed  the  wounds  that  Morold  had 
given  him  that  he  might  hasten 
homeward.  He  swore  his  thanks 
and  eternal  truth  but  mark  how 
the  knight  kept  his  word. 

**He  who  left  as  Tantris  quickly 
returned  as  Tristan.  In  his  haughty 
pride  he  demanded  Ireland's  heiress 
as  bride  for  his  uncle,  CornwalKs 
weary  monarch.  The  tribute-pay- 
ing princeling  would  aspire  to 
Ireland's  crown!  O  woe  is  me! 
Was  it  not  I  who  shaped  all  this 
shame  for  myself  instead  of  swing- 
ing the  avenging  sword?  Now  I 
must  follow  him  meekly.  Curse 
him ! — ^The  traitor !  Vengeance ! 
Death!" 

Brangaene,  throwing  herself 
upon  Ysolde's  breast,  burst  out  with 
impetuous  tenderness,  "O  sweet- 
est, dearest,  how  canst  thou  be  so 
deluded?  How  could  he  better  re- 
ward thee  than  with  Cornwairs 
crown  ?" 

But  Ysolde  gazed  vacantly  before 
her  saying,  "Unloved,  and  left  by 
the  hero  to  languish ;  yet  ever  to  see 
him  near  me,  how  could  I  bear 
such  anguish?*' 

Brangaene  said,  "What  foolish 
fancy !  Thou — unloved !  Where 
lived  aye  the  man  who  could  see 
Ysolde,  be  near  Ysolde,  and  not 
sink  enraptured  in  love?  But  if 
thy  elected  were  all  so  cold  there 
is  magic  could  bind  him  firm  in 
love!  (With  mysterious  confi- 
dence.) Mindest  thou,  thy  moth- 
er's marvelous  arts?" 

Brangaene  brought  forward  a 
small  golden  coffer,  opened  it,  and 
pointing  to  its  contents  said,  "For 
woes  and  woundings,  precious 
oinments;  for  deadly  poisons, 
counter  poisons" — as  she  took  out  a 


phial — "the  subtlest  draught  I  hold 
in  my  hand. — " 

Ysolde  stopped  her  with  a  scorn- 
ful "Nay!"  and  seizing  another 
flask,  one  containing  the  drink  of 
death  swore  vengeance  for  Mor 
old's  death.  She  determined  in  her 
fury  to  avenge  the  imagined  insult 
offered  her  by  Tristan  by  having 
him  drink  with  her  the  deadly 
draught.  Brangaene  was  despatched 
once  more  to  bring  Tristan  and 
when  finally  he  came  Ysolde  oflfcrcd 
him  the  deadly  drink,  or  rather 
what  she  supposed  was  the  drink 
of  death.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
for  Brangaene,  knowing  that  her 
mistress  intended  to  share  it  with 
him,  at  the  last  moment  gave  them 
the  drink  of  love. 

This  brought  about  a  terrible  sit- 
uation. They  drank  of  the  love  po- 
tion. Thenceforth  they  were  only 
conscious  of  one  another.  The 
great  chasm  formed  by  their  sense 
of  honor  was  swept  away  by  the 
magic  potion.  The  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  the  draught  horrified  the 
helpless  Brangaene  and  as  ^  the  sea- 
men shouted,  "Hail  to  the  King! 
Cornwall,  hail!"  she  rushed  bc- 
tweerv  the  oblivious  Tristan  and 
Ysolde  and  finally  succeeded  in 
rousing  them  only  just  in  time  to 
save  them  from  disgrace. 

Cornwall's  land  was  reached  and 
the  meeting  of  King  Mark  was  at 
hand.  There  followed  a  tr)nng  time 
for  the  lovers.  They  were  both 
conscience-stricken  at  the  turn 
events  had  taken,  yet  powerless  to 
resist  the  fatal  attraction  each  felt 
for  the  other.  At  last  one  night 
brought  an  opportunity  and  they 
determined  to  meet  onoe. 

A  hunt  had  been  arranged  which 
would  take  away  all  the  court. 
Brangaene  warned  her  mistress 
that  it  had  been  contrived  by  Melot. 
supposedly  Tristan's  nearest  friend, 
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for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the 
lovers.  But  this  Ysolde  would  not 
listen  to.  Tristan  came  and  as  they 
sat  in  the  beautiful  garden  telling 
each  other  of  their  love  there  was  a 
sudden  warning  from  Brangaene — 
but  too  late !  They  were  discovered 
by  the  king,  whom  Melot  had  led 
to  the  spot. 

King  Mark  was  a  noble  nature; 
he  loved  Tristan  so  dearly  thj^t  he 
would  have  been  content  to  h^ve 
passed  his  life  in  solitude  if  only 
Tristan  were  with  him.  Therefore, 
when  he  beheld  the  friend  loved 
and  trusted  above  all  others  actu- 
ally betraying  him  in  the  cruellest 
manner  he  was  overcome  with 
^ief.  Melot  on  the  other  hand  was 
full  of  anger  and  rushing  at  Tristan 
dealt  him  a  wound  that  proved  well 
nierht  fatal. 

There  was  no  longer  a  place  for 
Tristan  at  King  Mark's  court  so  he 
was  taken  to  his  home  in  Brittany. 
He  lay  near  to  death  attended  only 
bv  his  faithful  Kurvenal  who  was 


so  deeply  grieved  for  his  master 
that  in  pity  he  sent  for  Ysolde, 
thinking  that  since  she  had  healed 
his  wounds  once  she  might  do  so 
again.  Tristan  was  no  longer  con- 
scious of  what  passed  on  about  hin? 
He  called  incessantly  for  Ysolde. 
At  last  Kurvenal  could  tell  him  that 
she  was  coming.  While  Kurvenal 
was  gone  to  bring  Ysolde  from  the 
ship.  Tristan,  overcome  by  joy  and 
tremendous  excitement,  jumpen 
from  his  couch,  tore  the  bandaefes 
from  his  wounds  and  staggered  for- 
ward, calling  as  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Ysolde,  "The  voice  of  the  light !" 
Ysolde  entered  breathlessly.  They 
met.  Ysolde  received  him  in  her 
arms.  Tristan,  dyiner.  looked  up 
uttering  as  his  last  thought, 
"Ysolde"  A  moment  later  another 
ship  appeared.  King  Mark,  who 
had  learned  the  secret  of  the  potion 
from  Brangaene,  had  hastened 
after  Ysolde  in  order  to  unite  her 
to  Tristan.  But  too  late!  Ysolde 
lav  dead  beside  Tristan. 


To  a  Rose. 
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"She'll  never  manage  that  iihruly 
bunch,  why  she  is  just  a  'kid'  her- 
self, and  the  pretty  butterfly  sort  at 
that/'  said  one  of  the  trustees,  when 
the  new  teacher  had  left  them  upon 
the  Schoolhouse  steps  and  gone  in 
to  call  her  pupils  to  order.  "I'll 
wager  an  ounce  of  peanuts  that 
after  one  week  of  Dolph  Grey's  tor- 
menting she'll  be  willing  to  trade 
her  vocation  off  to  the  first  char- 
woman that  comes  along." 

"I'll  take  your  bet,"  said  the  other 
trustee — the  one  that  smiled — "I'm 
not  a  betting  man  but  your  stakes 
won't  break  me  if  I  lose,"  he  chuck- 
led, "and  once  in  a  while  you  fin! 
the  real  stuff  in  the  prettiest  kind  of 
a  girl.  I'll  take  a  chance  on  this 
one  and  well  visit  her  together  at 
the  end  of  the  week  to  decide."  He 
reached  out  his  hand,  the  other  took 
it  nodding  assent  and,  smiling  at 
each  other  pleasantly  over  th's  small 
draught  of  lightmindedness,  they 
departed. 

As  Betty  Brown  took  leave  of 
the  trustees  and  stepped  back  into 
the  narrow  entrance  leading  to  her 
schoolroom  she  was  met  by  a  half 
a  dozen  little  girls  with  their  arms 
full  of  flowers  for  her.  One  tiny 
wistful-eyed  tot  in  her  eagerness  to 
present  pansies  bumned  into  ano- 
ther equally  anxious  baby  and  both 
of  their  offerinp^s  were  scattered  up- 
on the  floor.  While  the  teacher  wa«? 
erathering  them  up  and  easing,  in 
her  own  inimitable  way,  the  feel- 
ings of  these  precious  little  ones, 
she  unwittingly  overheard  the 
wager  of  the  trustees.  She  blushed, 
though  now  alone  in  the  hall,  and 
her  heart  sank  a  little,  but  imme- 
diately her  rosy  young  face  grew 


mischievous  and  she  drew  her  girl- 
ish form  up  determinedly. 

"I  will  manage  that  'unruly 
bunch*  every  last  one  of  them,  even 
to  the  'terrible  Dolph,'"  she  de- 
clared to  herself,  and  with  the  light 
of  this  decision  glowing  in  her  eyes 
she  stepped  before  her  first  school. 
From  sheer  curiofsity  the  little 
crowd  ceased  their  restless  scuf- 
fling and  insistent  chattering  at 
which  Betty  Brown,  with  forty  pair 
of  eyes  fastened  wonderingly  and 
critically  upon  her  was  sensible  of  a 
loud  excited  pulse.  For  a  moment 
or  two  she  did  not  speak,  just  stead- 
ily returned  their  gaze.  Presently 
her  pretty  lips  parted  in  a  rare  smile 
that  said  plainly  enough,  "Let's  be 
comrades."  In  spite  of  the  repu- 
tation these  little  folks  bore  for 
pranks  and  refractory  behavior  Bet- 
ty thought  thet  looked  so  innocent, 
bright,  and  impressionable  she 
knew  she  would  love  them  and  the 
children  as  though  instinctively  di- 
vining her  confidence  and  friend- 
ship returned  her  smile  with  a  like 
crenial  kindliness  and  thus  the  day 
beeran. 

In  organizing  the  school  Miss 
Brown's  methods  were  so  novel,  her 
manners  so  gracious,  and  her  spirits 
so  buoyant  that  the  pupils  fell  en- 
thusiastically into  every  plan.  Then, 
too,  there  was  a  suspicion  of  mys- 
tery in  all  she  did  which  kept  them 
ex.pectant  and  interested  and  the 
school  was  soon  delightfully  under 
way. 

Betty  now  began  to  study  her 
charges  individually  and  found  her- 
self wondering  which  was  the  'ter- 
rible Dolph.'  Almost  from  the  mo- 
ment she  had  arrived  in  this  town 
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and  up  to  the  last  hour  before 
school  opened,  while  chatting  with 
the  trustees,  she  had  heard  nothing 
but  medieval  flavored  tales  of  a  cer- 
tain bad  boy  whose  favorite  pastime 
it  appeared  was  unmaking  village 
school  **marms."  It  seemed  like  the 
very  sight  of  her  caused  everybody 
to  think  of  and  remark  upon  this 
valorous  teacher-breaker  and  his 
well-known  deeds.  That  very  morn- 
ing her  landlady  had  said  deplor- 
ingly, 

"I  pity  you,  one  of  your  pupils  is 
that  incorrigible  scamp,  Dolph 
Grey,  he  succeeded  in  driving  two 
teachers  out  last  year."  Then  like 
a  Job's  comforter  the  good  lady 
tactfully  related  a  score  of  the  boy*s 
exploits,  which  were  exciting  if  not 
wholly  soothing  to  his  next  rightful 
vict'm.  Finally  in  the  last  hour  be- 
fore school  opened  one  of  the 
trustees — ^the  one  who  didn't  smile 
—had  said, 

"You  have  a  hard  school  and  one 
notoriously  bad  boy  to  handle.  Miss 
Brown,"  and  with  hi&  doubt  of  her 
ability  to  do  it  plainly  visible  be- 
tween his  narrowing  eyes,  it  was 
entirely  evident  as  he  looked  her 
over  that  he  was  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed at  the  youthful  appear- 
ance of  this  teacher,  whtch  they 
had  been  at  such  pains  to  engage  by 
c./respondence  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal Training  School.  "However," 
the  sober  trustee  had  added  with 
becoming  severity,  "if  Dolph  Grey 
gets  up  to  any  of  his  'monkey 
shines,'  Vm  engaged  in  business 
across  the  way  from  here,  just  send 
for  me  and  Til  come  and  straighten 
hirfi  out." 

Betty  was  recalling  these  en- 
couraging reports  and  incidents  as 
she  searched  the  faces  before  her, 
at  length  partly  through  intuition 
and  partly  from  tKe  description  she 
had  heard  of  his  roving  black  eyes. 


thick  lips,  and  white  teeth  she  actu- 
ally picked  out  the  noted  ruffian.  He 
was  a  lad  of  possibly  fourteen,  large 
for  his  age,  with  a  shock  of  coal 
black  hair  and  a  strong  face  full  of 
mischief  and  nonsense.  While  her 
eyes  were  upon  him  he  looked  up. 
instantly  the  boy's  head  went  back 
and  he  shot  at  the  new  teacher  a 
bold  daring  challenge  from  his 
round  black  diamonds. 

"The  war  is  on,"  thought  Miss 
Brown,  but  she  did  not  combat  his 
will,  instead  she  smiled  at  him  in 
her  most  engaging  and  fascinating 
manner.  Betty  had  stolen  hearts 
before  now,  albeit  larger  ones  than 
Dolph's,  but  she  considered  this 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  only  way  she 
could  outwit  such  a  formidable 
foe.  With  the  strategy  of  an  older 
general  she  planned  a  surprise  cam- 
paign, wisely  judging  that  with  new 
tactics  and  a  change  of  weapons  the 
insuperable  enemy  might  poss'bly 
be  overcome.  But,  also  because  she 
sincerely  loved  and  believed  in 
every  little  innocent,  helpless,  and 
sometimes  hapless  mortal,  Betty 
continued  to  smile,  genially,  under- 
standingly,  sympathetically,  indul- 
gently. 

"Hum!  I  gues  she's  not  heard 
about  me,"  muttered  the  chief-of- 
meanness  a  trifle  taken  back,  but 
as  the  snow  gives  way  to  the  per- 
sistant rays  of  a  gloriously  bright 
spring  sun  Dolph's  heavy  face  at 
last  relaxed  into  a  slow  smile.  Betty 
was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
first  manoeuvre,  she  felt  that  she 
now  had  the  high  ground  and 
mounted  her  cannon  to  follow  up 
the  advantage.  Upon  the  first  oc- 
casion presenting  itself  she  passed 
his  desk,  called  him  pleasantly  and 
familiarly  by  name,  several  times 
took  special  notice  of  him  and  fin- 
ally, with  a  subtle  flattery,  selected 
him  as  her  head  officer.     At  this 
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juncture  of  the  battle  Dolph's 
armor  weakened,  his  lower  jaw 
dropped  down,  he  looked  long  and 
soberly  at  his  opponent  but  in  the 
end  assented  to  her  wishes  with  an- 
other slow,  incredible  but  unmis- 
takably pleased  smile.  Surely 
Dolph's  warring  forces  were  in  sad 
confusion;  his  old  invincible  weap- 
ons seemed  as  useless  with  Betty's 
methods  as  would  be  an  arrow 
against  a  modern  field-gun. 

When  the  noon  hour  arrived  the 
trustee  from  across  the  way — the 
one  that  didn't  smile — came  over  to 
condole  with  the  new  teacher  and 
.perhaps  bind  up  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed by  the  school  villain.  While  he 
and  Miss  Brown  were  talking  to- 
gether Dolph  Grey  came  back  into 
the  room  for  something  he  had  left 
behind.  Perceiving  him  the  visitor 
remarked  in  a  louder  voice  than  he 
realized  (any  way  he  was  one  of 
those  grown-ups  who  never  think 
children  listen  to  the .  conversation 
of  their  elders). 

"I  suppose  you've  found  it  out 
already  but  that  is  the  meanest  boy 
in  this  school  or  in  the  town  if  all  is 
said,"  he  blurted  out  indiscreetly. 
As  he  began  speaking,  Betty,  know- 
ing Dolph  could  hear,  started  in 
(lire  alarm  but  not  being  able  to 
stop  him  decided  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation in  her  own  way;  raising  her 
voice  she  exclaimed  very  emphatic- 
ally, 

''Indeed  !  Why,  surely,  you  must 
be  mistaken  for  I  have  found  that 
(^oy  to  be  a  perfect  little  gentleman." 

This  was  Betty  Brown's  most 
telling  shot ;  when  Dolph  heard  her 
words  his  eyes  flamed  fire,  a  fire 
of  gladness  and  exultant  delight. 
The  war  was  over.  He  knew  he 
was  beaten,  but  he  didn't  care,  he 
threw  down  his  arms,  run  up  a  fla*^ 
of  truce  and  surrended  uncondi- 
tionally.   Rushing  from  the  build- 


ing the  vanquished  youth  ran  all  the 
way  home  to  his  mother,  which  gen- 
tle soul  he  astonished  mightily  by 
jumping  into  the  air  and  shouting 
hilariously, 

"Glory  hallelujah!  Glory  halle- 
lujah! Bully  for  me!  Bully  for 
Dolph!" 

''Whatever  ails  you  now,  son?" 
enquired  that  long-suflfering  parent 
in  hopeless  alarm,  fully  expecting 
to  hear  about  son^e  opening-day 
deviltry  that  would  bring  further 
disgrace  upon  her  poor  grey  hairs. 

"Oh,  what  do  you  think!"  cried 
the  lad  gaily.  "Couldn't  guess  it  in 
all  day.  Biggest  joke  ever  hap- 
pened. You  know  old  soberlip, 
mammy?  Well,  he  tried  to  show 
me  up  'black'  to  the  new  teacher,  he 
did,  the  old  hawk,  but,  say,  mammy, 
what  do  you  know  about  it — Miss 
Brown  wouldn't  believe  a  word  he 
said.  No  sir,  she  wouldn't;  in- 
stead she  told  him  she  thought  I 
was  a  perfect  little  gentleman,  /, 
Think  of  it !  And.  say,  mother,"  he 
continued  seriously,  "as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Dolph  Grey  she'll  never 
find  out  any  diflFerent.  No  sir,  to 
the  last  day  that  pretty  angel  stays 
in  this  man's  town  she'll  find  Sir 
Rudolph  a  perfect  little  gentleman." 

"Oh,  Dolph,  my  boy — ^I  knew 
you  had  it  in  you,"  sobbed  the  re- 
lieved little  woman,  happily,  "God 
bless  the  new  teacher." 

It  was  Friday  afternoon  and  the 
trustees  were  visiting  Miss  Betty 
Brown.  Such  a  busy,  quiet,  happy, 
well-ordered  school  it  had  never 
been  the  lot  of  those  two  gentle- 
men to  find.  They  had  been  politely 
met  at  the  door  by  a  perfect  little 
gentleman,  whom  they  recognized 
with  undisguised  amazement  as  the 
"terrible  Dolph."  He  placed  chairs, 
asked  them  to  be  seated,  took  care 
of  their  hats  and  then  retired  to 
his  desk  with  the  precision  and  or- 
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dcr  of  a  regular  soldier.  All  of  the  When  the  two  trustees  were  upon 
children  were  equally  as  well  the  school  house  steps  the  one  that 
trained.  Miss  Brown  smiled  and  smiled,  asked,  chuckling  gleefully, 
laughed  and  told  stories  that  "Do  you  think  she'll  be  obliged  to 
tut  everyone  in  good  humor ;  she  resign  and  turn  washwoman  ?" 
showed  off  her  pupils  in  recitation,  The  unsmiling  trustee,  smiled, 
marching,  and  singing  and  finally  "How  will  you  take  your  pea- 
bowed  the  critics  out  with  the  ut-  nuts,  fresh  or  salted?*'  he  asked, 
most  satisfaction  and  graciousness. 


A  Tribute  to  tht  Bcc-Hivc  Organization. 

Mr.  Gauss,  Publisher  of  the  ''Saturday  Evening  Observer,"  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  a  book  just  out  pays  this  tribute  to  the  Bee-Hive  work. 

"In  the  windy  city,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  recruiting  is  going  on  with  great 
rapidity  amd  last  Sunday  President  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
gave  a  stirring  address  on  'Doing  One's  Duty.*  The  Mormons  are  active,  not 
only  among  the  men,  but  the  women's  organizations  have  taken  up  the  work 
of  making  supplies  and  learning  to  be  helpful  in  times  of  stress. 

"This  brings  to  mind  the  famous  'Bee-Hive'  organization  of  30.000  Mor- 
mon girls,  who  have  been  called  into  service  to  do  their  share  In  helping  our 
soldiers.  These  girls  are  organized  alcMig  the  same  lines  of  the  Camp  Fire 
girls  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  infinitely  better 
organized  and  the  tasks  set  for  the  young  people  are  many  times  more  difficult, 
for  each  subject  is  approached  from  the  very  source  and  carried  through  to 
its  ultimate  end." 


BEE-HIVE   GIRLS. 

State  Fair  Entries. 

The  attention  of  Bee-Hive  and  other  Mutual  Improvement  girls  is  called 
to  a  new  class  of  work  in  the  Women's  Department  of  the  Utah  State 
Fair,  in  which  several  girls  may  unite  to  form  a  display.  The  cash 
prizes  thus  obtained  might  be  divided  between  the  girls  entering,  or 
might  become  the  property  of  the  Swarm  or  Ward  according  to  th€ 
plan  approved  by  Ward  President  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  the  handwork  of  our  girls  exhibited  at 
this  time  under  any  of  the  classes  provided.  A  list  of  premiums  of- 
fered will  be  mailed  to  Stake  Presidents  as  soon  as  it  is  in  print,  or 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Secretary,  Utah 
State  Fair  Association.  The  Exhibitor's  Fee  for  a  display  is  the 
same  as  for  the  entry  of  a  single  piece — $1.50.  Entries  close  Sep- 
tember 19th. 
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Seasonable  Pickle  Recipes. 

By  Anna  G.  Midgley, 


Mustard  Pickles. 

9  qt.  small  cucumbers. 

2  qt.  sm^ll  onions. 

4  large  head  cauliflower. 

Wash  and  prepare  cucumbers  and 
salt  down  for  48  hours,  turn  over  oc- 
casionally. Cut  cauliflower  in  small 
pieces  and  salt  down  for  24  hours. 
Wash  all  well  and  drain.    Add: 

2  gal.  vinegar. 

15  Tb.  mustard. 

2>^  Tb.  tumeric. 

2  C.  sugar. 

2  C.  flour. 

1  C.  olive  oil. 

If  vinegar  is  too  strong  add  % 
amount  in  water  and  boil  all  together 
before  adding  to  vegetables. 

Pour  on  vinegar  when  it  starts  to 
boil  add  mustard,  tumeric,  and  sugar 
mixed  together.  Make  a  paste  of  the 
flour  and  a  little  water  and  thicken 
pickles  while  boiling.  Add  olive  oil 
last.  Boil  pickles  for  twenty  minutes. 
Cool  and  place  in  crocks  or  other 
jars. 

A  good  brine  solution  is  1  cup  of 
salt  to  each  gal.  of  water.  This  is  the 
recipe  which  I  have  made  for  three 
years. 

li'atcr  Melon  Rind  Pickles, 

Prepare  melon  rinds  by  pealing  all 
of  the  pink  from  the  green  rind,  as 
well  as  the  tough  outer  skin. 

)  (?al,  prepared  rinds. 

2  heaping  Tb.  salt. 

Boil  until  tender,  test  by  piercing 
with  silver  fork.  Drain  and  dry  with 
a   towel.     Add 

1  qt.  cider  vinegar  3  pts.  sugar. 

2  T.  cloves,  4  Tb.  cinnamon. 

Tie  spices  in  bags.  Cook  slowly 
one  hour,  or  until  the  syrup  is  a  little 
thick:  remove  to  stone  jar  and  cover 
with  syrup. 

Spiced  Clingstone  Peaches. 

To  6  lbs.  of  fruit  allow: 

1  qt.  vinegar  (1  C.  water  if  vinegar 
is  strong). 

3  pts.  sugar. 

1  Tb.  allspice. 
1  Tb.  cloves. 
1   Tb.  cinnamon. 

Tie  the  ground  spices  loosely  in  a 
bag  and  put  in  vinegar. 


1  Tb.  whole  cloves. 

Tb.  broken  stick  cinnamon. 

Scald  peaches  and  peel.  Cover  with 
cold  water.  Heat  vinegar  with  sugar 
and  spices.  Cook  slowly  ki  the  syrup 
until  easily  pierced  with  a  fork.  Skim 
peaches  into  jar,  and  boil  down  syrup 
until  thick.    Pour  over  peaches. 

Chili  Sauce, 

12  medium  sized  ripe  tomatoes. 
1  green  pepper  finely  chopped. 
1  onion  finely  chopped. 
2  C.  vinegar. 
H  C.  sugar. 

1  Tb.  salt. 

2  T.  cloves  and  cinnamon. 

1  T.  allspice  and  grated  nutmeg. 

Scald  tomatoes  and  peel.  Cut  in 
pieces  and  put  in  preserving  kettle 
with  remaining  ingredients.  Heat 
gradually  to  boiling  point  and  cook- 
slowly  2  to  3  hours. 

Tomato  Ketchup. 
4  qts.  tomatoes. 

1  onion.    Boil  and  strain. 

2  Tb.  salt. 

6  Tb.  sugar. 

2  Tb.  each  mustard,  allspice,  black 
pepper. 

1  Tb.  cloves. 

14   T.  cayenne  pepper. 

1  grated  nutmeg. 

1  pt.  vinegar. 

After  straining  tomatoes  which  hav^' 
been  boiled  with  onion,  add  vinegar. 
Tie  spices  in  bag  and  boil  all  to- 
gether until  ketchup  is  thick.  Bottle 
and  seal  while  hot.  If  corked  bottles 
are  used  dip  the  top  fn  melted  parafin 
after  corking. 

Spiced  Grapes  (Meat  Relish.) 
2^   lb.  grapes   (white  best). 
^/j  pt.  vinegar. 

2  lbs.  sugar. 

V2  Tb.  allspice. 

^^2  Tb.  cloves. 

V2  Tb.  cinnamon. 

V^    Tb.   mace. 

Pulp  the  grapes.  Cook  the  pulp  and 
put  through  sieve.  Add  the  skins  pre- 
viously cooked  in  a  little  water  until 
tender.  Add  sugar  and  spice  and  cooV 
to  the  desired  thickness.  Cook 
slowly.      Grape    pulp    put    through   a 
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strainer   is  good   for   this  .  relish,  tht 
juice  having  been  used  for  jelly. 

Pear  Chips.     (Miss  Farmer). 

8  lbs.  pears. 

4  lbs.  sugar. 

J^  lb.  Canton  ginger. 

4  lemons. 

Wipe  pears,  remove  stems,  quarter, 
and  core;  then  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Add  sugar  and  ginger,  and  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  add 
lemons  cut  in  small  pieces,  rejecting 
seeds,  and  cook  slowly  three  hours. 
Put  into  a  stone  jar. 

Green  Tomato  Preserves. 

4  qts.  green  tomatoes. 

3  lbs.  sugar. 

3  lemons. 

Vi  pt.  water. 

^  Tb.  ginger. 

Wash  tomatoes  and  remove  bad 
spots. 

Cover  with  boiling  water  and  let 
stand  15  minutes.    Drain  and  slice. 

Put  in  layers  in  a  saucepan  and 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  ginger. 

Pour  over  the  hot  water  and  cook 
gently  \14  hours,  and  set  aside. 

The  next  day  add  the  lemon  sliced 
and  seeded.  Simmer  1  hour  longer 
or  until  transparent. 

Mixed  Sweet  Pickle. 
2  qts.   green   tomatoes. 
2  qts.  white  cabbage. 
1  qt.  onions. 

1  qt.  small  string  beans. 
1  ot.  celery. 

1  Qt.  green  pepper  pods. 

Remove  the  seeds  from  the  peppers. 

Strini?  the  beans.  After  measuring, 
chop 'all  fine.  Let  stand  1  hour  and 
drain. 

Then  add: 

2  ots.  vinegar. 

2  l^s.  brown  sugar. 

2  Tb.    mustard  Cmixed  with  sugar). 

1  Tb.  celery  seed. 

1  bay  leaf. 

Boil  20  minutes. 


Chopped  Pickle. 
4  qts.  chopped  green  tomatoes. 
H'C.  salt. 

2  T.  pepper. 

3  T.  mustard. 

3  T.  cinnamon. 

3  T.  allspice. 
2  T.  cloves. 

^i  C.  mustard  seed. 

4  green  peppers  sliced. 
2  chopped  onions. 

V/2  qts.  vinegar. 

1    C.   sugar. 

.Add  the  salt  to  tomatoes .  and  let 
stand  24  hours.  Drain.  Add  spices 
rnd  sugar  to  vinegar  and  heat  to  boil- 
*ng  point;  then  tomatoes,  peppers,  and 
onions,  and  cook  30  minutes  after  boil- 
ing point  is  reached. 

"better  meals  for  less  money." 

The  editors  are  in  receipt  of  a  small 
cook  book  entitled  "Better  Meals  for 
Less  Money,"  by  Mary  Green.* 

The  book  comprizes  255  pages  of 
^vhich  220  are  recipes.  The  first  few 
nages  are  devoted  to  some  very  sensi- 
Me  directions  for  economy  in  the 
kitchen.  The  Appendix  gives  the 
caloric  value  of  raw  food  materials 
and  percentage  of  fat,  protein,  and 
carbohydrate.  By  means  of  this 
table  the  fuel  value  of  nearly  all 
recipes  could  be  computed. 

The  recipes  in  this  book  includes  1. 
Recipes  which  require  only  a  small 
amount  of  meat;  2^  recipes  for  vege- 
table dishes  which  can  take  the  place 
of  meat:  3.  recipes  for  the  economical 
use  of  the  cereals,  dairy  products,,  and 
other  common  foods;  4,  recipes  for 
breads,  cakes,  and  deserts  requiring 
only  small  amount  of  butter  and  eggs; 
5,  recipes  for  a  few  relishes,  etc. 

The  book  is  very  good  especially  as 
it  comes  now  when  all  common  foods 
are  so  high  in  price.  Next  month  a 
number  of  these  recioes  which  have 
been  tried  will  be  given  in  this  de- 
nartment. 


♦Price,  $1.25  net. 
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GIRL  QUERIES. 


Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 

?vddress  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Qnettion  Box 

33  Bishop's  Building. 


**Edna." — To  remove  the  Rum  from 
your  skirt,  apply  sufficient  oil  of  tur- 
pentine to  soak  the  gum  or  grease 
spot,  using  a  camel's  hair  brush  or 
feather,  or,  for  large  spots  a  sponge. 
After  a  few  hours  the  gum  will  crum- 
ble and  be  easily  removed. 

''Delilah." — Words  to  the  song 
"Master  the  Tempest  is  Raging"  were 
composed  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Baker.  The 
music  bv  H.  A.  Palmer. 

Is  a  "pacifier"  harmful  to  a  baby? 
— Young  Mother. 

For  answer,  note  Dr.  Olsen's  ad- 
dress, published  in  July  Journal,  on 
page  3/0,  reference  is  made  to  "paci- 
fier" or  nipple  given  babies  (by  un- 
wise mothers). 

What  does  the  word  ''boches" 
mean,  and  how  pronounced? — Mar- 
garet. 

The  word  "boches"  is  a  name  of  de- 
rision applied  to  the  kaiser's  troops 
by  the  allied  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 
It  is  pronounced  as  spelled  with  the 
"o"  short. 

"M.  S."— Children  born  in  the 
United  States  of  unnaturalized  par- 
ents are  natural  born  Americans,  and 
therefore  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese,  although  not 
eligible  to  naturalization,  become  cit- 
izens if  born  in  this  country. 

Is  a  wedding  ring  required  in  civil 
marriage  ceremonies,  and  what  was 
its   origin? — Martha. 

The  wedding  ring  is  used  in  most 
religious  marriage  ceremonies.  It  is 
not  required  in  civil  ceremonies.  The 
origin  or  history  of  the  wedding  ring 
goes  back  to  pagan  times  when  brides 
were  often  bought,  and  sometimes 
stolen  and  carried  away  by  force  in  , 
chains.  As  men  advanced,  became 
more  civilized  and  enlightened,  they 
recognized  women  as  their  equals, 
love  and  romance  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  gold  ring — emblematical  of 
love,  unity,  and  equality — took  the 
place  of  chains  and  slavery. 

"Miss  Bessie." — To  answer  all  your 


queries  on  "poHte  conversation," 
would  require  more  space  than  wc 
could  allow  in  this  department.  Whv 
not  get  "Sheldon's  20th  Century  Eti- 
quette"— price  fifty  cents — and  read 
carefully  from  pages  114  to  119  in- 
clusive? 

"Minnie." — For  ingrowing  nails, 
put  a  small  piece  of  tallow  in  a  spoon 
and  heat  it  over  a  lamp  until  it  be- 
comes very  hot,  and  drop  two  or 
three  drops  between  the  nail  and  the 
granulations.  The  pain*  will  soon  be 
relieved,  and  the  granulations  disap- 
pear in  a  few  days. 

What  age  must  a  candidate  be  for 
president  or  vice-president  of  the 
United  States?— Mrs.  G.  M. 

Thirty-five  years.  We  read  in  the 
Constitution,  "No  person  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  the  office  of  president  who 
shall  not  have-  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,"  and  that  "no  per- 
son constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  president  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  vice-president." 

"Mrs.  A.  G.  B." — Recipes  for  can- 
ning vegetables  were  given  in  full  in 
the  July  Journal.  (2)  To  remove 
the  ink  spot  from  your  centerpiece, 
dip  the  stained  part  in  melted  tallow. 
Remove  the  tallow  with  hot  soap 
suds.  Or,  keep  the  spot  wet  with 
milk  and  apply  dry  salt  until  the 
stain  comes  out,  or  dip  alternately  in 
strong  bran  water  and  lemon  juice 
until  the  stain  disappears. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "Gretna 
Green?" — ^Jessie. 

Gretna  Green  is  a  village  in  Dum- 
frieshire,  Scotland,  near  the  border 
I'ne  between  Scotland  and  England, 
and  for  over  a  century  was  notorious 
for  the  celebrations  of  marriages  of 
runaway  couples  from  England.  The 
practice  was  checked  by  an  act  of 
1856,  when  all  irregular  marriages 
were  rendered  invalid,  unless  one  of 
the  parties  had  been  living  in  Scot- 
land for  three  weeks  previously,  or 
had  his  or  her  residence  there  at  the 
time. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


M.  I.  A.  Work,  1917-1918. 


Conventions. 

(Synopsis  of  talk  given  at  the  June 
Conference  by  Edith  R.  Lovesy). 

The  outlined  program  of  our  Con- 
ventions and  dates  for  holding  the 
same  will  come  to  you  in  the  printed 
circulars.  Officers  are  urged  to  dis- 
tribute these  promptly  to  all  M.  I.  A. 
workers  and  to  begin  early  to  make 
preparation  for  the  convention.  The 
stake  boards  should  meet  jointly,  and 
give  careful  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in^  the  circulars.  In 
many  of  our  conventions  the  pro- 
grams have  been  well  arranged  and 
carried  out,  but  in  the  general  man- 
agement of  affairs  there  has  been  in- 
decision and  some  confusion  caused 
through  failure  of  officers  to  read  the 
circulars  carefully. 

Stake  officers  should  see  that  each 
local  organization  is  fully  organized 
before  the  convention.  It  is  desired 
that  a  special  effort  be  made  to  have 
all  officers  if  possible  present.  .Last 
year  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
attendance  of  class  leaders  and  sec- 
retaries: it  is  hoped  that  these  officers 
will  make  it  convenient  to  attend  this 
fall. 

•  In  regard  to  class  leaders:  we  have 
always  urged  that  you  secure  your 
best  falcnt  for  these  positions,  yet 
have  preferred  that  you  select  those  in 
whom  spirituality  predominates. 
Those  not  of  our  faith  sometimes  have 
been  given  this  position,  and  in  so 
doing  the  great  object  of  Mutual  Im- 
provement work  has  been  lost. 
Through  the  Mutuals  we  obtain  the 
chance  to  receive  the  biggest  thing 
that  can  possibly  come  into  our  lives 
—the  knowledge  of  truth  unto  salva- 
tion. Unless  our  young  people  gain 
a  strong,  unfailingr  testimony  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God,  our  plans 
and  work  are  useless.  An  ounce  of 
inspiration  at  the  time  of  adolescence 
is  worth  tons  of  learning;  therefore, 


officers  should  see  to  it  that  they  have 
at  the  head  of  their  classes  men  and 
women  of  our  own  faith  who  are 
filled  with  the  spirit  and  inspiration 
of  the  Gospel.  If  this  testimony 
burns  in  their  hearts;  it  will  bring 
power,  understanding,  and  success  in 
all  they  undertake. 

Where  organizations  are  effected 
in  the  summer,  class  leaders  are 
chosen  who  perhaps  later  receive  ap- 
pointments as  school  teachers  in  other 
localities,  leaving  a  vacancy  just  at 
convention  time.  Is  there  not  some 
way  to  avoid  this?  Impress  upon  those 
chosen  the  importance  of  the  position 
and  the  necessity  of  their  being  pres- 
ent at  these  conventions.  Those  ac- 
cepting such  positions  should  so  feel 
the  responsibility  that  when  condi- 
tions arise  that  prevent  them  from  ful- 
filling their  duty  they  will  notify  their 
presidents  early,  giving  ample  time 
for  other  appointments  to  be  made. 

These  conventions  are  given  you  to 
review  your  successes  and  to  correct 
your  failures,  to  assist  you  in  follow- 
ing up  work  which  has  been  given  you. 
Remember  they  are  not  merely  to  in- 
form officers  ahead  of  time  concerning 
the  routine  of  the  winter's  work,  but 
there  is  a  desire,  that  through  the  visit 
of  the  General  Board  members,  and 
the  gathering  together  of  stake  and 
ward  members,  there  shall  come  re- 
newed spiritual  strength,  enthusiasm, 
and  power  for  the  season  opening  up 
before  you.  There  is  need  of  inspira- 
tion at  the  beginning  to  give  the  right 
impetus  to  the  winter's  work.  There- 
fore be  prepared — well  prepared.  At 
convention  time,  when  there  has  been 
thorough  preparation  enthusiasm  will 
he  running  high  and  you  won't  find 
indecision  as  to  how  and  when  things 
are  to  be  done,  but  they  will  be  car- 
ried out  with  dispatch. 

It  is  said  that  many  difficulties  will 
yield  to  fire.  When  you  cannot  reason 
your  way  through  a  problem,  or  a  dif- 
ficulty, burn  your  way  through.  Un- 
less you  officers  set  your  own  hearts 
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on  fire  you  cannot  generate  and  send 
out  the  sparks  of  enthusiasm  that  will 
fire  the  hearts  of  your  members.  If 
your  conventions  are  not  successful 
your  work  in  the  wards  will  not  com- 
mence with  the  proper  vim.  Endeavor 
to  have  the  early  morning  meetings  a 
greater  success  than  heretofore.  Com- 
mence on  time,  make  *an,  effort  to  have 
all  the  stake  board  members  present. 
Be  prepared;  commence  the  day  and 
the  convention  ,  right.  Officers,  be 
prayerful,  earnest,  and  faithful  and 
your  work  will  be  easy  for  you  and 
you  cannot  fail. 

CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 

I.  Joint  Stake  Board  Meeting: 

(Saturday,  4:15  p.  m.,  or  Sun- 
day, 9  a.  m.)* 

1.  Checking  on  Preparation 
for  Convention,  General 
Board 'Member. 

2.  Plan  of  Joint  Stake  Work 
for  1917-18,  Stake  Board 
Member. 

3.  Report  on  Progress  in  So- 
cial Work,  Stake  Board 
Member. 

4.  Spirituality,  an  Element  in 
Stake  Board  Preparedness, 
General  Board  Member. 

II.  Joint  Meeting  of  Stake  and  Loc^l 
Officers: 
(Saturday,  7:30  p.  m.,  or   Sun- 
day, 10  a.  m.) 

1.  Preliminary  Programs,! 
Stake  Board  Member. 

2.  Five  Essentials  in  a  Class 
Recitation,  Stake  or  Local 
Worker. 

3.  Advanced  Senior  Work, 
General  Board  Member. 

4.  M.  I.  A.  Activities,  1917-18, 
General  Board  Member. 


♦The  hour  first  named  is  for  con- 
ventions held  in  connection  with  stake 
conferences;  the  second,  is  for  con- 
vetions  held  separately. 

tEach  ward  association  is  requested 
to  bring  to  the  convention  an  outline 
of  one  correlated  preliminary  pro- 
gram. These,  in  connection  with 
others  published  in  the  "Era"  and 
"Journal,"  may  be  used  throughout 
the  stake  during  the  season. 


5.  The  Special  Activity  Even- 
ing,* Stake  Boards. 

III.  Separate  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Officers' 
Meeting: 
(Sunday,    9.    a    m.,    or   Sunday, 
2:45  p.  m.) 

1.  Report  on  Enlistment 
Work,  Stake   Board  Mcm- 

*  ber. 

2.  Report  oA  Pamphlet  on 
Dress,  Stake  Board  Mem- 
ber. 

3.  Class  Work,  General  Board 
Member. 

4.  Discussion. 

TV.  Sunday  Morning  Session  of  Con- 
ference, (or  Joint  Officers*  Meet- 
ing, Sunday,  2  p.  m.) 

1.  Review  of  M.  I.  A.  Slogans, 
General   Board   Member. 

2.  Individual  Integrity,  Gen- 
eral Board  Member. 

V.  Sunday  Evening  : 

1.  The  New  Testament  a 
Companion  in  Life,  Gen- 
eral Board  Member. 

2.  The  Ethics  of  the  Doctrine 
and  CTovenants,  General 
Board  Member. 

GUIDE  WORK  1917-18. 

By  Lucy  W.  Smith. 
(Given  at  the  June  Conference). 

My  dear  sisters,  in  appearing  be- 
fore you  this  morning  to  speak  for  a 
few  moments  on  our  lesson  work  for 
the  comipg  season  I  trust  I  shall  have 
your  faith  and  prayers  that  I  may  be 
able  to  make  clear  some  of  the  things 
we  desire  you  to  take  home  to  your 
girls.  We  have  all.  been  much  edified 
with  the  plans  already  given  for  our 
coming  season's  work  and  we  are  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  subjects  pre- 
sented to  us.  But  after  all,  we  must 
remember  that  our  class  work  is  the 
foundation  stone  upon  which  the 
ctrncture  of  Mutual  Improvement  is 
bnilded.    In  presenting  to  you  the  out- 


fit is  desired  that  (in  conventions 
held  with  quarterly  conferenct^)  the 
stake  boards  arrange  to  present  at 
this  period  a  play  of  about  thirty 
minutes  length;  preferably  one  which 
can  be  staged  without  scenery  and  in 
other  buildinsrs  than  opera  houses  and 
theatres.  "The  Neighbors,"  given  at 
the  Tune  Conference  is  a  good  illus- 
tration. 
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line  for  this  coming  season's  work 
our  guide  committer  do  so  after  giv- 
ing it  their  most  careful,  prayerful 
consideration.  If  in  carrying  this 
message  to  your  girls  you  find  any 
rough  place  left  on  the  plan  we  trust 
you  will  polish  it  until  it  is  so  perfect 
that  it  will  be  worthy  a  prominent 
place  in  your  structural  house  of 
knowledge. 

In  the  theological  department  of  the 
senior  class  the  title  of  the  lessons 
will  be  "Gospel  Truths,"  divided  un- 
der the  following  headings: 

1.  Individual   Responsibility. 

2.  Divine  Authority. 

3.  Organization. 

4.  The  Scriptures,  Ancient  and 
Modern. 

5.  The  Scriptures,  Ancient  and 
Modern  (Continued). 

6.  Religious  Liberty. 

7.  Civil  Government. 

8.  The  Gathering  of  Israel. 

9.  Zion  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent. 

10.  Dispensation  of  the  Fulness  of 
Times. 

11.  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

12.  The  Integrity  of  the  Church. 

In  presenting  these  lessons  for  sen- 
ior departments  we  have  planned  to 
follow  the  teachings  contained  in 
some  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  of  our 
Church  and  we  have  attempted  this 
year  to  consider  some  that  you  have 
not  studied  so  recently  as  others. 
Some  of  the  principles  treated  are: 
*'We  believe  that  man  must  be  pun- 
ished for  his  own  sins;  that  man  must 
be  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron;  we 
believe  in  the  same  organization  thai 
existed  in  the  primitive  church;  wc 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly; 
we  believe  that  all  men  should  be  al- 
lowed to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences; 
we  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings, 
rulers,  magistrates,  and  in  honoring 
and  obeying  the  law;  we  believe  ifi  the 
literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the 
restoration  of  ti.e  ten  tribes;  that  Zion 
shall  be  built  on  this  continent,  that 
the  earth  shall  be  renewed  and  receive 
its  paradisical  glory:  w€  believe  all 
that  God  hLS  revealed,  all  that  He 
does  now  reveal  and  that  He  will 
yet  reveal  many  great  and  important 
truths:  we  believe  that  Christ  will 
reign  personally  upon  the  earth;  we 
lelieve  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste, 
benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing 
good  to  all  men,  etc.,  etc." 

You  will  see  that  we  haven't  taken 


up  all  the  points  in  our  Articles  of 
Faith.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you 
to  use  books  of  reference  other  than 
the  Bible,  our  Church  works,  or  ap- 
proved writings  which  have  been 
given   to  us  from  time  to  time. 

This  year  we  also  take  up  in  the 
senior  department  the  "Literature  of 
the  Bible'^  in  five  lessons,  outlined  as 
follows: 

1.  A  Bird's  Eye  Viev;  of  the  Bible. 
A  general  presentation  of  the  Bible 

as  the  history  of  the  chosen  people, 
illuminated  by  literature.  Its  larger 
divisions — sketch  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  with  explanation  of  their  ar- 
rangement. 

2.  Story  Sidelights,  or  Hebrew  His- 
tory. 

An  explanation  of  the  use  of  the 
story  in  the  Bible  to  vivify  the  nar- 
rative. Illustrations:  Story  of  Joseph 
and  story  pictures  of  Israel  in  bond- 
age and  Israel  free.  Other  Bible 
ethics. 

3.  Bible  Verse. 
Characteristics    of    Hebrew    poetry, 

its  use  in  portraying  the  feelings.  Il- 
lustrations: Song  of  Moses  at  the 
Red  Sea,  Deborah's  Song  of  Tri- 
umph, Hannah's  Rejoicing,  The  La- 
ment of  David. 

4.  Historical  Settings  for  the  Bib- 
lical Gems. 

The  use  of  history  to  illuminate  the 
orations,  songs,  and  stories  of  the 
Bible.  Illustration:  Psalm  24,  as  a 
song  of  celebration;  the  story  of 
Samaria  in  the  woman  at  the  well. 

5.  The  Bible  in  English  Literature. 
The  greatest  of  translations.    Why? 

How  Biblical  thought  and  expression 
have  influenced  our  literature.  Bib- 
lical allusions  in  the  prose  and  poetry 
of  our  master  writers. 

Now,  we  are  aiming  to  give  you  in 
the  lesson  department  of  the  "Jour- 
nal" subject  matter  enough  for  the 
teacher  to  be  able  to  give  the  lessons 
to  her  pupils  without  further  refer- 
ence. However,  there  is  a  book  en- 
titled "A  Short  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Bible."  by  Dr.  Moul- 
ton,*  which  will  be  of  great  help  to 
you.  Should  you  desire  further  re- 
search "The  Modern  Readers'  Bible," 
by  Dr.  Moulton  is  a<so  recommendef?. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  procure 
these  books  but  they  vnW  be  helpful  to 
you  if  you  desire  them. 

In  the  junior  department  our  theo- 


♦Price  $1.15  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  Deseret  News  Book 
Stores. 
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logical  work  |vil!  come  under  the 
heading  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
rnder  the  followmg  titles: 

1.  He  Opened  His  Mouth  and 
Taught  Them. 

2.  Blessed  are  the  Meek. 

3.  Blessed  are  They  which  Hunger 
and  Thirst  after  Righteousness. 

4.  Blessed  are  the  Merciful. 

5.  Blessed  are  the  Pure  in   Heart. 

6.  Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers. 

7.  Ye  are  the  Light  of  the  World. 

8.  Be  ye  therefore  Perfect. 

9.  Take  Heed  that  Ye  do  not  Your 
Alms  before  Men. 

10.  After  this  Manner  Pray  Ye. 

11.  Enter  Ye  in  at  the  Straight  Gate. 

12.  He  Taught  Them  as  One  Hav- 
ing Authority.  ^ 

It  is  designed  that  these  lessons 
shall  include  the  sermon  almost  word 
for  word  as  given  by  our  Savior  on 
the  mount,  and  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  and  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  There  should  be  a  prac- 
tical application  of  each  lesson  to  the 
lives  of  the  young  girls.  Tt  is  our  aim 
in  giving  these  lessons  to  juniors 
to  inspire  them  with  the  desire  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God;  to  realize  and 
understand  that  they  are  the  light  of 
the  world;  that  they  shall  not  follow 
the  teachings  of  false  pronhets;  that 
they  should  judge  not  that  they  be 
not  judged;  that  they  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth:  that  they  should  love  one 
another;  that  by  their  fruits  they  shall 
be  known;  that  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters;  that  Christ  is  the  Giver  of 
the  law;  that  He  had  authority  to 
teach;  that  Christ's  teachings  form 
the  truest  code  of  life:  that  He  taught 
as  one  having  authority,  ^nd  not  as 
the  scribes;  and  that  He  was  the 
great  Master  Teacher.  The  scriptures 
may  be  used  for  reference. 

Five  other  lessons  are  outlined  for 
junior  classes,  the  title  being  "The 
American  Aborigines."  These  will  be 
iriven  in  a  little  different  manner  than 
heretofore.  Tt  is  the  design  that  you 
shall  have  efficient  teachers— and  we 
arc  all  going  to  be  efficient  teachers — 
who  shall  study  this  matter  and  then 
give  "it  in  the  form  of  a  retold  story 
to  your  rb<s.  Tf  you  feel  it  would  be 
a  good  thing,  with  the  approval  of 
your  stake  board,  the  girls  may  bring 
their  sewing  or  other  work,  the  night 
this  is  given  and  they  can  be  enter- 
tained by  these  retold  stories  of  the 
.^merican  Aborigines.  A  short  time 
after  the  story  is  given  should  be  al- 


lowed for  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 
For  this  part  of  the  work  only  a  short 
outline  of  the  story  will  appear  in  the 
lesson  department  but  the  subject 
matter  will  be  found  in  the  body  of 
the  "Journal."  We  have  been  fortun- 
ate in  securing  a  number  of  illustra- 
t  ons  which  will  be  published  in  con- 
nection with  these  lessons.  These 
articles  will  be  found  very  beneficial 
for  reading  as  well  as  for  lesson  work. 
The  headings  are  as  follows: 

THE    AMERICAN    ABORIGINES. 

I.  Ancient  America. 

Results  of  Archaeological  study. 
America  a  land  of  Ancient  Civi- 
lization. 
The     Incas,     Aztecs.    Cliff 
Dwellers,    Mound    Build- 
ers, etc. 
The  Inca  Civilization. 

Manners  and  Customs. 
Religion  and  Government. 
Folk-lore  and  Hymns. 
Beautiful  temples,  art,  etc. 

II.  Ancient  America  (continued). 

The  Aztec  Civilization  of  Mex- 
ico. 

Manners  and  Customs. 
Architecture  and  Art. 
Religion  and  Government. 
Preservation  of  History. 
The  Mayas  of  Yucatan. 

The  results  of  recent  exca- 
vations. 
The  most  wonderful  of  ali 
Ancient  American  Civili- 
zations. 
Manners  and  Customs. 
Religion,  etc. 

III.  Ancient  .America  (continued). 

Cliff   Dwellings   an    Pueblos  of 
the   Southwest. 
Life  of  the  People. 
Physical    Features    of    the 

(Country. 
Description  of  an  ordinary 

CliflF  Dwelling. 
A  Pueblo. 

Who  these  People  Were. 
Manners  and  Customs. 
Government  and  Religion. 
The     Mound     Brilders    of   the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

IV.  The  American  Indians. 

Tribes  of  today. 
Industrial  Life. 
Government. 
Hou.ses  and  Home  Life. 
Origin  of  Indians. 
First  description  of  Indians  by 
Norse  Sagas, 
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The     Spaniards    and    the    -In- 
dians. 
The  English  and  the  Indians. 

V.  Religion    and    Traditions    of    the 
Indians. 

Folk  lore  and  Songs. 
Mythology. 

Creation   Myths. 

Baptism    Myths,  etc. 
Religion. 

Belief  in  the  Great  Spirit. 
Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

Idealism  among  Indians. 
What   our   Government  is    Do- 
ing for  the  Indians  today. 

We  shall  also  have  a  new  depart- 
ment this  year.     We  are  considering 
the  advisability  of  establishing  an  ad- 
vanced senior  class   in   the   M.    I.   A. 
for  the  coming  winter.     This  depart- 
ment will  be  joint,  composed  not  alone 
of  boys  and  girls,  but  some  of  more 
mature  years.    In  presenting  this  mat- 
ter     for     your      consideration      and 
thought  we   desire   that   you   remem- 
ber it  is  not  compulsory,  but  where- 
ever  you  feel  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
you  in  your  stake  we  recommend  that 
you  adopt  it.     Try  to  interest,  as  far 
as  possible,  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  may  hav-e  been  giving  their 
attention  to  club  work.     We  believe 
that  the  tree  of  Mutual  Improvement 
is  so  large  and  firmly  established  that 
its    branches     should     include     ev-ery 
Rood  thing  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
thought  in  mind  that  this  department 
will  grow  until  it  shall  contain  classes 
in    the    study    of    travel,     literature, 
ethics,  music,  art,  civics,  or  any  of  the 
sciences    which    shall    be    thought    to 
be  of  greatest   interest   to   individual 
communities.        We      are      outlining 
fifteen  lessons  on  the  "Ethics  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants"  for  this  de- 
partment and  if  you  feel  it  would  be 
beneficial   we    recommend    it   to   you. 
Tf  you  think  something  else  would  be 
of    greater    value    to    you    you    may 
adopt  it  if  approved  by  the  General 
Boards.     Don't   deprive  your   Mutual 
Improvement  Association  of  the  good 
teachers  or  members  you   now  have 
in  your  senior  class,  for  this  new  de- 
partmeiit.      We  recommend  that  the 
age  limit  should  be,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, not  under  25  years.     You  will  be 
able   to  judge  .of   the    desirability   of 
this  department  and  we  urge  that  you 


invite   particularly   those   people   who 
are  not  now  coming  to  M.  I.  A. 

Our  opening  social  will  be  held 
on  October  9,  1917,  and  closing  ses- 
sion will  be  March  26,  1918.  We  find 
in  listing  the  M.  I.  A.  nights  for  work 
we  have  three  holidays— Christmas, 
New  Year's  Day,  and  Lincoln's  birth- 
(iay — for  which  we  have  not  provided 
lessons.  Of  course,  you  who  do  not 
meet  on  Tuesday  evenings  will  con- 
duct your  Sunday  night  meetings  as 
usual  according  to  the  scheduled  les- 
sons and  you  will  have  three  or  four 
nights  which  have  not  been  provided 
with  lesson  work.  Use  them  as  testi- 
mong  meetings  or  in  any  other  good 
way  that  you  see  fit. 

As  to  qualifications,  all  that  has 
been  said  in  this  conference  concern- 
ing preparation  will  apply  directly  to 
our  guide  work.  Now  don't  allow 
your  organizations  to  be  called  to- 
gether this  fall  before  previously  hav- 
ing your  teachers  appointed  and  the 
class  work  well  in  hand.  The  Gen- 
eral Board  is  responsible  for  the  text 
which  is  given  you  but  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  the  message 
home  to  your  girls. 

We  desire  all  to  sense  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  calling.  The  second 
coming  of  the  Savior  may  not  be  so 
far  distant  as  we  may  think,  and  we 
desire  to  have  our  lamps  trimmed  and 
burning  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
meet  Him.  We  remember  that  Isaiah 
said  that  the  Lord's  house  will  be 
established  in  the  last  days  in  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  and  that  all 
nations  will  flow  unto  it,  and  we  are 
admonished  by  the  prophets  in  the 
Rook  of  Mormon  that  no  king  shall 
reign  over  this  country,  and  that  if 
any  person  shall  set  himself  up  in 
this  capacity  he  shall  be  destroyed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  May  we 
keep  constantly  in  our  thoughts  the 
knowledge  that  the  Lord  will  come 
and  reign  personally  here  with  us, 
and  when  He  does  all  the  kingdoms 
of  this  earth  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
He  shall  reign  forever  and  ever.  Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive  inspiration  and 
help  from  our  Father.  I  ask  that 
He  may  bless  and  strengthen  us  in 
our  callifugs.  The  General  Board  ex- 
press their  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
for  the  splendid  work  done  in  the  past 
and  hope  that  all  will  be  diligent  in 
future  doiiiia'. 
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M.  I.  A.  CALENDAR.  1917-1918. 

TUESDAY   EVENINGS. 

October: 

7.  Sunday  Joint  Program. 
9.  Opening  Social. 

16.  Lesson  1.* 
23.  Lesson  2. 

30.  Supplementary  Lesson   1.* 
November: 

4.  Sunday    Joint    Program. 

6.  Lesson  3. 
13.  Lesson  4. 

20.  Supplementary  Lesson  2. 
27.  Special   Activities. 
December: 

2.  Sunday   Joint   Program. 

4.  Lesson  5. 

11.  Lesson  6. 

18.  Supplementary  Lesson  3. 

25.  Christmas  Day. 
January: 

I.  New  Year's  Day. 

6.  Sunday  Joint  Program. 

8.  Lesson  7. 
15.  Lesson  8. 

22.  Supplementary  Lesson  4. 
29.  Special  Activities. 
February: 

3.  Sunday  Joint  Program. 

5.  Lesson  9. 

12.  Optional. 

19.  Lesson  10. 

26.  Special   Activities. 
March: 

3.  Sunday  Joint  Program. 
5.  Lesson  11. 

12.  Lesson    12. 

19.  Supplementary   Lesson   5. 
26.  Special    Activities*— Clo^ng    So- 
cial. 

SUNDAY    EVENINOS. 

October: 
7.  Joint  Program. 
9.  Opening  Social  (Tuesday). 
14.  Lesson  1.* 
21.  Lesson  2. 

28.  Supplementary   Lesson    1.* 
November: 

4.  Joint  Program. 

II.  Lesson   3. 
18.  Lesson  4. 

25.  Supplementary  Lesson  2. 
December: 
2.  Joint  Program. 
9.  Lesson  5. 


*Lessons  1,  2,  etc.:     Senior — "Gospel 

Truths:"    Junior--"Scrmon    on    the 

Mount." 
♦Supplementary    Lessons:      Senior — < 

"Literature  of  the  Bible;"  Junior— 

"American  Aborigines." 


16.  Lesson  6. 

2Z.  Supplementary   Lesson   3. 

30.  Optional. 
January: 
6.  Joint  Program. 

13.  Lesson  7. 

20.  Lesson   8. 

27.  Supplementary   Lesson  A. 
February: 
3.  Joint  Program. 

10.  Lesson  9. 

17.  Lesson  10. 
24.  Optional. 

March: 

3.  Joint  Program. 

10.  Lesson   11. 

17.  Lesson    12. 

24.  Supplementary  Lesson  5. 

26.  Closing  Program  or  Social  (Tues- 
day). 

M.   L   A.   ACTIVITIES. 

The  following  work  is  outlined  for 
1917-1918: 
I.  Public  Speaking  Contest. 

This  contest  is  for  seniors  only. 
Tryouts  will  be  held  in  wards,  stake 
districts,  stakes,  and  Church  dis- 
tricts as  heretofore,  and  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  formerly 
made. 

Officers  are  urged  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  in  making  this  event 
worth  while.  While  other  events 
may  be  used  in  stakes  or  wards 
for  contest  purposes,  public  speakinp 
is  the  only  event  outlined  by  the 
General  Boards  to  be  taken  up,  first 
in  the  ward,  then  the  stake  district 
the  stake,  the  Church  district,  and  al 
the  grand  finals. 

REGULATIONS. 

Senior  Public  Speaking — 10  minutt?. 
Open  to  Seniors  only. 
Points  for  Judgment: 

1.  The  idea— 30  per   cent. 

2.  The   development — 50   per   cent. 

a.  Introduction. 

(1)  Simple,  direct,  earnest 
suggestive  of  material 
to  follow. 

b.  Body. 

(1)  Develop  theme  which 
should  be  persuasive 
rather  than  merely 
matter-of-fact. 

c.  Summary. 

(1)  General  conclusion  takc!i 
from  the  body  of  ad- 
dress. 
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d.  Original. 

(1)  No        long        quotations 
should  be  given. 
(2)  Sincerity. 
3.  Delivery — 30  per  cent. 
For  Church  districts  see  Y.  M.  M.  I. 

A.  Hand  Book,  3rd  edition. 
II.  Activities  Scoring  Contest. 

Officers     will    note    the     following 
features : 
Individual  Record. 

a.  An  individual  record  will  be 
kept.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
will  be  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Boards  and  furnished  to 
the  organizations  at  cost.  One 
record  blank  for  each  member 
will  cover  the  entire  season. 
These  should  be  filed  under 
suitable  cover. 

b.  Records  of  the  Young  Men's 
and  Yoii^g  Ladies*  Associbt- 
tions  are  to  be  kept  separately. 

c.  It  is  recommended  that  mem- 
bers other  than  secretaries  be 
appointed  to  have  this  work  in 
charge,  they,  however,  to  co- 
operate with  the  secretaries. 

d.  The  record  can  be  easily  kept; 
m  giving  credits  for  attend- 
ance, activities  participated  in, 
etc.,  the  individual  only  (not  the 
group)  is  to  be  considered. 

e.  Other  features  than  "Special 
Activities"  are  introduced,  thus 
promoting  greater  efficiency  in 
the  organization. 

f.  Officers,  parents,  ward  author- 
ities, will  know  who  are  mak- 
ing the  associations  successful. 

g.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the 
credits  of  all  individual  mem- 
bers of  both  associations  will 
be  totaled,  placed  on  the  ward 
scoring  blank,  and  sent  to  the 
stake  joint  committee. 

h.  .Awards  will  consist  of  Red, 
White,  and  Blue  colors.  Each 
stake  Board  may  design  its 
own  awards:  these  should  be 
inexpensive.  Fo  rsuggestions, 
see  September  "Era"  and 
"Journal." 

i.  Each  ward  association  scoring 
300  points  wil  Ireceive  the  Red 
color;  each  ward  association 
scoring  500  points,  the  Red  and 
White  colors;  each  ward  as- 
sociation scoring  700  points, 
the  Red,  White,  and  Blue 
colors. 

j.  The  ward  earning  the  Red, 
White,  and  Blue  colors  (com- 
during     the     season,     one     of 


which  must  be  the  closing 
month,  will  be  awarded  the 
colors  permanently.  An> 
ward  earning  a  color  one 
month  and  failing  to  make  the 
required  number  of  points  the 
following  month  gives  up  the 
color, 
k.  Stakes  having  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  wards  perma- 
nently winning  the  three  colors 
will  receive  honorable  mention 
at  June  Conference,  also  in  the 
"Era"  and  "JoUlnial,"  and  a 
special  certificate  from  the 
General  Boards  signifying  ex- 
cellence in  M.  I.  A.  Activities. 
The  activities  in  which  individuals 
may  score  arc: 

1.  Attendance — 1  point  for  punctual 
attendance.* 

2.  Reading  of  lesson — 1  point  for 
reading  of  lesson  prior  to  evening 
meeting. 

3.  Fund — 10  points  for  payment  of 
annual  fund  before  December  31st. 

4.  Reading  Course — 7  points  for 
reading  of  New  Testament,  1  point 
each  for  "Snowbomid"  and  "Three 
Things,"  2  points  for  all  others.  One- 
half  as  many  points  for  hearing  a 
book  read. 

5.  Reading  of  "Era"  or  "Journal"— 
1  point  for  reading  25  or  more  pages 
of  each   issue    (lessons   excluded). 

6.  Public  Speaking — 3  points  for 
initial  appearance,  1  point  for  addi- 
tional appearanoes.t 

7.  Retold  Story — (Same  as  No.  6). 

8.  Declamation — (Same  as  No.  6). 

9.  Biog.  Sketches — (Same  as  No.  6). 

10.  Solos,  Vocal  or  Instrumental — 
(Same  as  No.  6). 

11.  Junior  Boys'  Chorus — 2  'points 
for  initial  appearance,  1  point  for  ad- 
ditional appearances. 

12.  Junior  Girls'  Chorus — (Same  as 
No.  11). 

13.  Male   Quartette — (Same  as  No. 

11). 

14.  Ladies*  Quartette — Same  as 
No.  11). 

15.  Single  Mixed  Quartette — (Same 
as  No.  11). 

16.  Double  Mixed  Quartette — 
(Same  as  No.  11). 


♦Attendance  means  that  one  is  pres- 
ent promptly  at  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  meeting  and  remains  during  en- 
tire session. 

tPublic  Speaking — must  be  as- 
signed,  prepared  address. 
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17.  Duets,  Vocal  or  Instrumental— 
(Same  as  No.  11). 

18.  Trios,  Vocal  or  Instrumental— 
(Same  as  No.  11). 

19.  Instrumental  Groups^(Same  as 
No.  11). 

20.  Male     Chorus— (Same     as     No. 

21.  Ladies'    Chorus— (Same   as    No. 

22.  Drama — 5  points  for  initial  ap- 
pearance, 3  for  additional  appear- 
ances. 

2Z.  Debates,  (Same  as  No.  22.) 
Association  Record. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  individual 
sconng  record  the  associations 
may  also  score  on  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1.  Ward  Officers'  M-eeting— 
For  each  weekly  officers* 
meeting  held  with  order  of 
business  and  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  officers 
present  at  the  appointed 
time,  5  points. 

2.  Correlated  ^Program— For 
each  correlated  prelimin- 
ary program  (one  pub- 
lished in  the  **Era*'  or 
"Journal"  or  one  of  Hke 
standard)  10  points. 

3.  Stake  Officers'  Meeting— 
For  each  officer  present  at 
stake  monthly  officers' 
meeting,    3    points. 

m.  Ward  scoring  blanks  will  be 
furnished  by  the  General 
Boards  on  which  the  credits 
for  the  above  three  items  and 
also  the  totals  of  the  indi- 
vidual points  scored  will  be  re- 
corded. These  will  be  sent  to 
the  stake  joint  committee  at 
the  close  of  each  month. 

Special  Activity  Evenings— There 
will  be  four  special  activity  evenings 
only  during  th€  season:  November 
27,  January  29,  February  26,  March 
26.  It  is  recommended  that  on  one  of 
these  evenings  a  debate  be  given,  on 
another,  a  play,  on  another,  a  musical 
program,  and  on  the  last,  a  miscel- 
laneous program,  tryout,  or  closing 
social. 

Time  for  Scoring — The  time  for 
scoring  in  all  events,  except  the  read- 
ing course,  begins  on  October  9,  1917, 
and  ends  on  March  26,  1918.  The 
readfing  course  begins  on  June  1 
1917,  and  ends  on  March  26,  1918. 


Scormg  in  M.  I.  A.  activities  is 
limited  to  regular  weekly  and  month- 
ly M.  I.  Association  meetings.  In 
the  regular  class  association  meet- 
ings, scoring  must  be  limited  to  the 
preliminary  programs  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  lessons.  Special  M.  I. 
A.  gatherings  called  and  presided 
over  by  M.  I.  A.  officers  may  be  held 
for  scoring  in  dramas,  debates,  and 
reading  course,  but  for  no  other 
events. 

Stake  Officers— Stake  officers  are 
barred  from  all  contests. 

Suggestive  list  of  plays. 

"Sweethearts,"  2  acts;  2  males.  1 
females;  15c. 

"The  Rough  Diamond,"  1  act;  4 
males,  3  females;  15c. 

"Our  Boys,"  3  acts;  6  males,  4  fe- 
males;  15c. 

"Caste,"  3  acts;  5  males,  3  females, 
15c. 

"The  Patriot,"  3  acts:  6  males.  3 
females;  15c. 

"The  Cri<5ket  on  the  Hearth."  3 
acts;  6  males,  6  females;   15c. 

"The  Obstinate  Family,"  1  act;  3 
males.  3  females;   15c. 

"The  Finger  of  Scorn,"  4  acts;  6 
maks,  4  females;  25c. 

"The  Superior  Sex,"  1  act;  1  male. 
9  females;   15c. 

"Old  New  Hampshire  Home,"  3 
acts:  7  males,  4  females;  25c. 

"Ticket  of  Leave  Man,"  4  acts;  9 
males,  3  females;  15c. 

"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  5  acts; 
7  males,  3  females;  15c. 

"Alabama,"  4  acts;  8  males,  4  fe- 
males; 50c. 

"Katherine  and  Petruchio,"  2  acts: 
15c. 

"Her  Own  Way,"  4  acts;  5  males. 
6  females,  3  children;  25c. 

"Mice  and  Men,"  4  acts;  6  males, 
6  females;  50c. 

"Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  3  acts; 
5  males,  4  females;  I5c. 

"Dora,"  3  acts;  4  males,  2  females: 
25c. 

"My  Brother's  Keeper,"  3  acts;  5 
males,  3  females;  25c. 

"Mrs.  Tubbs  of  Shantj'  Town,"  3 
acts;  2  males,  4  females,  5  children; 
25c. 

"All  a  Mistake,"  3  acts;  4  males,  4 
females;  25c. 

"Dinner  at  Six,"  2  acts;  3  males,  3 
females,  I  child;  15c. 
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"The  Amazons,"  3  acts;  7  males,  5 
females;  50c.     Royalty,  $10.00. 

"A  Rose  O'  Plymouth  Town."  4 
acts:  4  males,  4  females;  50c.  Royal- 
ty. $10.00. 

•Mr.  Bob,"  3  acts;  3  males,  4  fe- 
males; iSc. 

'*A  Box  of  Monkeys,*'  2  acts;  2 
trales,  3  females;  15c. 

"A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  3  acts;  6  males, 
6  females;  15c. 

"Polly  in  Politics,"  3  acts;  4  males, 
♦  females;  ISc. 

"The  Village  Lawyer,"  4  acts;  6 
males,  5  females;  25c. 

"The  Fortune  Hunter,"  4  acts;  16 
males,  3  females;  50c. 

"Her  Husband's  Wife." 

"The  Flower  of  Yeddo,"  1  act;  1 
male,  3  females;  25c.    (Small  royalty.) 

"The  Private  Secretary,"  3  acts; 
9  males,  4  females;   15c. 

"Plain  Folks." 

Tompkin's  Hired  Man,"  3  acts;  4 
males,  3  females,  15c. 

"The  Neighbors,"  1  act;  2  males,  6 
females,  *In  collection  of  three  plays, 
called  "Wisconsin  Plays,"  $1.25. 

"As  You  Like  It,"  5  acts;  13  males, 
4  females;*  15c. 

PLAYS  FOR  GIRLS  ONLY. 

(One  act  plays,  price,  15c.) 
".Miss  Susan's  Fortune." 
"Kot  a  man  in  the  House." 
"Betty's  Ancestors." 
"Breezy  Point." 
"The  Smith  Mystery." 
"The  Minister's  Wife." 
"Marjorie's  Mischief." 
"A  Broken   Engagement." 
"^'o  Men  Wanted." 
The  Return  of  Letty." 
"Rebecca's    Triumph,"    3    acts;     16 
characters;  25c. 

SUGGESTIVE  LIST  OF  DEBATES. 

Resolved: 

1.  That  labor-saving  machinery  is 
a  benefit  to  the  working  class. 

2.  That  public  libraries  be  closed  on 
Sundays. 

3.  That  the  wages  of  men  and  wom- 
en should  be  the  same  for  the  same 
work  performed. 

4.  That  no  prizes  should  be  offered 
in  public  schools. 

*These  plays  may  be  presented 
without  scenery. 


5.  That  the  state  of is  better 

adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  manu- 
facturing. 

6.  That  woman  suffrage  should  be 
adopted  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union. 

7.  That  the  study  of  the  Bible 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, in  all  taxable  high  schools  of 
the  state. 

6.  Ihat  will  power  is  more  esseaitial 
to  success  than  opportunity. 

9.  That  there  is  more  happiness  in 
pursuit  than  in  possession. 

10.  That  more  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  by  reading  than  by  traveling. 

11.  That  education  increases  happi- 
ness. 

12.  That  the  commission  form  of 
municipal  government  is  preferable  to 
government  by  political  parties. 

13.  That  barbarous  tribes  are  bene- 
fitted by  contact  with  civilized  men. 

14.  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  should  be  elected  directly  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  six  years 
and  should  not  be  elegible  for  a  sec- 
ond term. 

15.  That  a  two  years'  mission  is  of 
more  value  to  a  high  school  graduate 
than  a  two  years'  college  course. 

16.  That  the  tractor  is  of  more  bene- 
fit to  man  than  the  horse. 

17.  That  the  platform  is  more  pow- 
erful than  the  press. 

18.  That  heredity  is  stronger  than 
environment. 

19.  That  the  ownership  of  railways 
should  be  vested  in  the  Government. 

20.  That  an  educational  standard  is 
a  .necessary  qualification  for  suffrage. 

21.  That  all  first  class  cities  should 
maintain   free   hospitals. 

REPORT  OF  STAKE  WORK. 

By  Edna  BrQckhank,  President  of  the 
Neho  Stake, 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  short 
report  of  work  in  Nebo  stake  and  to 
express  my  feelings  regarding  the 
work  of  the  M.  LA.  I  do  not  wish 
to  boast  in  any  way  but  we  do  appre- 
ciate the  work  and  we  have  lots  of 
earnest  workers.  Up  until  April  we 
had  eighteen  wards  but  Tintic  dis- 
trict was  rather  isolated  and  it  was 
difficult  to  visit  them  as  often  as  we 
desired,  so  the  general  authorities 
created  a  new  stake.  The  winter 
work  has  been  very  profitable  indeed. 
We  feel  grateful  to  the  General  Board 
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for  th€  interest  taken  in  planning  our 
work.  We  have  held  weekly  board 
meetings  and  one  meeting  during  the 
month  for  testimony.  We  have  had 
an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  and  our  testimony  meetings 
have  been  our  very  best  meetings. 
We  outlined  a  plan  of  visiting  our 
wards,  assigning  board  members  to 
visit  each  ward  monthly. 

We  closed  our  winter's  work  with 
an  M.  I.  A.  Day.  We  had  contests  in 
the  various  phases  of  our  work  and 
we  used  in  our  singing  one  of  the 
songs  from  our  M.  I.  A.  Song  Book — 
we  have  had  very  great  success  in 
taking  up  M.  I.  A.  songs.  Our  Bee- 
Hive  work  has  been  very  successful, 
our  workers  having  a  splendid  atti- 
tude towards  it.  It  is  so  popular  we 
have  some  trouble  in  keeping  the 
Primary  girls  out  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  become  members.  Our 
thirteen  wards  are  working  well. 
Some  wards  have  as  many  as  three 
swarms  more  than  last  year  and  we 
also  have  a  number  of  mother  swarm 
organizations.  Some  have  contracted 
fields  and  entered  in  the  bean  contest 
and  others  have  contracted  beet 
fields  for  thinning  and  are  raising 
their  money  in  that  way.  To  further 
this  cause  of  food  production  we  have 
decided  to  have  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember a  Nebo  stake  swarm  and  ex- 
hibition day  and  an  invitation  is  now 
extended  to  the  General  Board  to 
attend  this  gathering  on  that  day. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  w  .rds 
and  swarms  for  the  production  of 
food.  We  want  quality  in  food  produc- 
tion but  this  year  we  are  encourag- 
ing quantity  and  so  we  are  giving 
prizes  for  the  most  food  produced  in 
garden  raising  and  chicken  raising, 
prizes  for  the  bottling  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  and  the  drying  of  fruit. 
We  also  expect  to  have  prizes  award- 
ed for  the  work  done  in  art  and  other 
fields.  We  have  one  board  member 
interested  in  crochet  and  needlework 
and  we  expect  to  have  exhibitions  in 
districts.  She  will  take  her  exhibi- 
tion to  the  bee  keepers  who  in  turn 
can  take  it  to  their  girls.  We  have 
also  arra>nged  with  a  domestic  science 
teacher  to  give  us  help  in  the  canning 
of  vegetables  and  drying  of  fruits. 

We  have  felt  that  we  ought  to  take 
up  the  work  of  dress  reform  and 
dancing.  We  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  B.  Y.  U.  and  hope  to  get  assist- 
ance  from   instructors   there   to   help 


us  in  our  demonstrations  and  re- 
forms. To  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  instructions  of  the  General  Board 
we  have  as  many  board  members  as 
there  are  wards  in  our  stake.  \Vc 
have  assigned  one  of  our  board  mem- 
bers to  each  ward  and  we  expect  to 
hold  that  board  member  res^^onsibU 
for  all  work  done  in  her  ward.  Wc 
are  urging  every  girl  in  our  stake  to 
have  something  to  exhibit  on  M.  I.  A. 
Swarm  Day. 

This  work  \s  dear  to  my  heart  and 
I  feel  to  thank  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
Sister  Tingey  and  the  General  Board. 
I  hope  to  carry  the  spirit  of  this  con- 
ference home  with  me  and  I  know 
it  will  be  a  great  factor  for  increasing 
our  efficieincy  and  enthusiasm  in  Mu- 
tual  Improvement  work. 

REPORT  OF  STAKE  WORK. 

By  IneM  Earl,  President  of  Maricopa 
Stake, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  and 
I  bring  you  greetings  from  a  far-off 
stake  of  Zion.  We  had  to  travel 
through  four  states  of  the  Union  to 
get  to  this  conference.  We  have  in 
our  small  stake  six  wards,  one  ward, 
Pine,  being  130  miles  from  Mesa 
which  is  the  center  of  the  stake.  This 
little  ward  is  situated  away  off  up  in 
the  high  mountains  of  northern  Ari- 
zona. It  is  87  miles  from  any  rail- 
road; there  are  thirty  families  there 
and  it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque little  place. 

We  live  in  a  hot,  arid  country 
and  we  have  some  interesting, 
unique  problems.  This  problem  of 
dress  reform  is  poing  to  be  very,  very 
profitable  to  our  girls  if  they  will 
adopt  it  and  we  hope  they  will.  It 
is  a  great  temptation  to  wear 
very  thin-  materials  as  you  can  well 
imagine.  We  have  that  great  prob- 
lem to  combat  with  all  the  time.  The 
climatic  conditions  tempt  them  to 
dress  in  more  extreme  fashions  than 
they  would  otherwise.  We  have 
adopted  the  dress  resolution  and  wc 
are  trying  very  hard  to  set  an  exam- 
ple to  the  girls.  We  have  a  splendid 
set  of  officers  and  we  are  united  in 
our  work.  There  is  not  a  married 
woman  on  our  stake  board  and  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  go  into  a  ward 
where  there  are  matured  and  experi- 
enced women  and  give  them  instruc- 
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tions.  They  feel  that  we  are  only 
Ki'rls  and  are  inexperienced. 

Our  special  activity  work  has  not 
scored  as  high  as  we  anticipated.  We 
have  had  a  hard  time  to  get  in  our 
reports.  I  wish  every  ward  officer 
in  our  stake  could  have  been  her-e 
this  morning  and  heard  what  Sister 
Tingey  said  on  that  matter.  The  work 
reflects  upon  us  and  we  have  had  real 
difficulty  in  getting  reports.  I  am 
positive  our  stake  would  have  scored 
2^"%  higher  at  least  if  we  had  had  all 
the  reports. 

I  have  enjoyed  this  conference 
very  much.  I  feel  that  if  I  did  not  get 
any  more  I  would  be  well  repaid  for 
coming  to  represent  my  stake  and 
paying  my  own  fare.  Social  condi- 
tions in  our  stake  are  not  all  that  we 
could  desire.  Mesa  is  situated  twenty 
miles  from  a  very  worldly  little  city, 
Phoenix,  and  our  young  people  flock 
there  to  Riverside  Park  to  gain  recre- 
ation. Our  days  are  so  hot  that  we 
merely  exist  then,  we  live  in  the 
night,  and  we  have  buggy  riding  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  which  our  young 
people  love  to  indulge  in.  We  have 
to  be  doubly  careful,  therefore,  of  our 
own  conduct  as  board  members. 

I  pray  that  the  Lord  will  bless  the 
General  Board.  I  know  that  He  is 
blessing  them  and  that  He  is  bless- 
ing this  work.  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
biggest  thing  in  this  world  and  I  hope 
that  officers  will  not  lose  the  big  aim 
and  will  remember  that  these  activi- 
ties are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
Vig  thing  is  to  teach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  instil  into  our  girls 
the  testimony  which  will  live  in  them 
through  time  and  all  eternity.  My 
heart  and  soul  is  in  M.  I.  A.  work 
and  I  pray  that  the  Lord  will  bless 
us  and  strengthen  us  that  we  may  so 
conduct  ourselves  and  our  work  that 
we  may  have  no  idleness  to  account 
tor  when  the  great  roll  is  called. 

REORGANIZATIONS. 
Bannock  Stake. 

President — Edna  M.  Smith. 

First  Counselor — Nettie   B.   Pond. 

Second  Counselor — Cora  H.  Coop- 
er. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Zenna  A. 
Oaltoo. 

Liberty  Stake. 

President — Josephine  Folsom  . 
First  Counselor — Afton  Young. 
Second  Counselor — Julia  Child. 


Secretary  and  Treasurer — Ella  M. 
Ipson. 

Pocatello  Stake. 

President — Armina  Boswell. 

First  Counselor — Magdalene  Ses- 
sions. 

Second  Counselor — Margaret   Louis. 

Secretary  atid  Treasurer — Ellen  D. 
Walton. 

St.  Joseph  Stake. 

President — Eleanor    Peterson. 

First  Counselor — Belle  Pace. 

Second  Counselor — Ella  Tylor. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Leona 
Morris. 

Fremont  Stake. 

President — Grace  Salmon. 
First  Counselor — Ethel  Toller. 
Second   Counselor — Libbie   Stohl. 
Secretary — Hannah  Flamm. 

Sevier  Stake. 
President — Louise   Chidester. 
First  Counselor — Emma  Kyhl. 
Second  Counselor — Allie  Clark. 
Secretary — Clara    Gray. 

BEE-HIVE  GIRLS. 

THE    DAY     OF    THE     SWARM. 

Maeterlinck  speaks  of  the  "Day  of 
the  Swarm"  as  the  time  "when  we 
find  a  whole  people,  who  have  at- 
tained the  topmost  pinnacle  of  pros- 
perity and  power,  suddenly  abandon- 
ing to  the  generation  to  come  their 
wealth  and  their  palaces,  their  homes 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labor;  them- 
selves content  to  encounter  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  a  new  and  distant 
country."  In  another  place,  speaking 
of  the  same  time,  he  says,  "It  is  the 
ecstasy  of  the  perhaps  unconscious 
sacrifice  the  god  [nature]  has  or- 
dained; it  is  the  festival  of  honey, 
the  triumph  of  the  race,  the  victory  of 
the  future;  the  one  day  of  joy  *  * 
*  *  the  solitary  day  upon  which  all 
eat  their  fill,  and  revel  to  heart's  con- 
tent in  the  delights  of  the  treasure 
themselves  have  amassed.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Today,  in  their  gladness,  possessing 
nothing,  but  full  of  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture, they  will  submit  to  everything 
and  injure  no  one,  provided  only  they 
be  not  separated  from  the  queen  who 
hears  the  future  within  her." 

Let  the  officers  in  planning  for  our 
"Day  of  the  Swarm"  which  closes  our 
Ree-Hive  season,  be  guided  by  this 
thought.  Let  this  annual  Swarm  day 
mark  some  public  service — a  public 
service  which  varies  with  the  times, 
and  with  the  needs  of  the  community, 
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somethinjy  looking  to  the  future  and 
to  the  good  of  the  race  either  locally, 
nationally,  or  universally.  The  Stake 
Board  should  consider  their  condi- 
tions and  with  their  local  officers  de- 
cide what  is  most  needed;  then 
awaken  in  the  girls  the  desire  to  help 
— to  give  their  funds  raised  by 
swarms  or  otherwise  to  help  this 
cause.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  the 
building  or  furnishing  of  a  chapel, 
the  swelling  of  the  Ward  or  Stake 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  fund,  the  caring  for 
some  invalid  or  needy  person,  th-e 
buying  of  a  Liberty  bond,  the  assist- 
ing of  the  Red  Cross.  Whatever  it  is 
try  to  have  it  done  with  joy. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  a  program 
follow: 

1.  Report  of  what  has  been  done 
in  conservation  of  food. 

2.  Report  on  food  grown. 


3.  Report  on  number  who  have 
tilled  cell  241. 

4.  Report  of  work  done  for  Red 
Cross. 

5.  Flag  drill  or  dance. 

6.  Exhibition  of  First  Aid  work- 
perhaps  a  competition  as  to  putting 
on  a  bandage  quickly  and  scientific- 
ally. 

7.  A  demonstration  in  flag  raising, 
hanging,  salute,  etc. 

8.  Story  of  the  development  of 
the  flag,  and  its  significance. 

9.  Patriotic  songs. 

These  are  nierely  suggestions  tu  be 
used  wholly,  in  part,  or  merely  as  a 
guide.  For  inspiration  it  would  be 
well  for  those  in  charge  of  the  uro- 
gram to  re-read  the  portions  of  Mae- 
terlinck's "Life  of  the  Bee"  which  re- 
fer to  the  "Spirit  of  the  Hive"  and 
"The  Swarm." 


ADDENDA  TO   BEE-HIVE   GIRLS*   HANDBOOK. 

NEW  CELLS. 

FIELD  OP  DOMESTIC  ARTS. 

433.  Crochet  1  yoke.     Two  seals  allowed  where  girl  uses  her  own  symbol 
as  a  design.     C. 

434.  Tat  1  yoke. 

435.  Crochet  or  tat  trimming  for  a  table  scarf,  cover,  or  large  center- 
piece.    C. 

436.  Crochet    or    tat    trimming    for   2   medium    size    doilies    or   4   small 


ones.  C. 
437. 
438. 
439. 
440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 


C. 


Make  2  articles  of  clothing  for  a  child. 

Make  1   fancy  apron  by  hand.     C. 

Make  2  aprons  on  a  machine  or  by  hand.     C. 

Make   1   bungalow  apron  or  house-dress.     C. 

Make  1  temple  apron. 

Make  a  bird  house.     C. 

Beginners  in  woodwork  make  any  article  as  difficult  to  make  as  a 

bread   board;   more   advanced   girls   make   any   article   as   difficult   as  a  bird 
house. C. 

444.     Girls  inexperienced  in  sewing  make  5  blocks  equal  in  difficulty  to  a 
nine  patch,  for  a  patchwork  quilt.     C. 


COMPETITIVE   PRIZES   OFFERED   BY   THE   UTAH-IDAHO 
SUGAR  COMPANY. 

For  the  Best  and  Most  Artistic  DispUy  of  Fruits,  JeUies,  etc..  To  be 
Shown  at  the  Utah  State  Fair,  1917. 

Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

a.  To  the  ward  association  making  the  most  artistic  display  of 
preserved  fruits  a4id  jellies—Figure  Painting,  "The  Conservation 
Belle,"  by  Mary  Teasdel. 

b.  To  the  young  lady  making  the  most  artistic  display  of  jams, 
jellies,  marmalades,  and  fruits,— Decorative  painting  on  china  fruit 
dish,  by  Mrs.  Louise  E.  Jennings  Thilo. 

Exhibitor  pays  cost  of  transportation  to  the  Fair. 

Fair  management  pays  the  cost  of  returning  the  exhibit  . 
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The  Ability  to  Forget. 


When  Charles  Edison,  son  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  was  asked  what 
he  admired  most  in  his  father  he 
replied,  "I  think  it  is  his  gameness. 
For  instance,  at  the  time  that  he 
was  practically  forced  to  sell  out 
his  interest  in  the  General  Electric 
Company — ^he  simply  forgot  the 
matter.  Another  time  he  lost  over 
two  million  dollars,  in  addition  to 
years  of  hard  labor — ^he  just  forgot 
it,  and  at  once  started  work  on  a 
new  invention." 

Edison  has  learned  one  of  the 
big  lessons  of  life — ^to  forget,  to 
put  out  of  mind,  to  cease  to  speak 
of  and  dwell  upon  the  unpleasant 
things  that  cannot  be  helped.  Are 
you  trying  to  acquire  this  ability? 
Forget  the  harsh  or  unkind  sen- 
tence spoken  by  your  friend  in  a 
moment  of  anger.  Treasuring  up 
the  biting  word,  the  unjust  senti- 
ment that  so  wounded  you  when  ut- 
tered cankers  your  soul.  Too  many 
forgive  like  the  Irishman  who  on 
his  death  bed  being  told  by  the 
priest  he  must  forgive  all  men, 
called  his  son  and  said,  "Father 
Flynn  says  I  must  forgive  all  men 
so  I  will  have  to  forgive  Pat  Don- 
nel,  but  don't  you  forget  him.*'  How 


much  is  such  forgiveness  worth? 
True  pardon  must  banish  all  bitter- 
ness and  leave  no  desire  to  *'get 
even." 

"Forgive  and  forget, — it  is  better 

To  fling  all  ill  feeling  aside. 
Than  to  allow  the  deep  cankering  fet- 
ter 
Of  revenge  in  your  breast  to  abide; 
For  your  step  o*er  life's  path  will  be 

lighter, 
When  the  load  from  your  bosom   is 

cast 
And     the     glorious    sun     will     seem 
brighter. 
When  the  cloud  of  displeasure  has 
passed." 

Bright  Side  to  War. 

That  there  is  a  bright  side  to  war 
is  demonstrated  in  the  present  con- 
flict. The  price  paid  is  high,  but  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  some  beneficial 
results  come  from  that  which  is  on 
the  whole  so  to  be  deplored.  The 
trend  of  the  world  was  toward  self- 
ishness: the  present  conflict  has 
brought  out  most  splendid  unsel- 
fishness. The  trend  of  the  world 
was  toward  waste  and  extrava- 
gance: the  people  are  now  aroused 
to  the  need  of  practicing  thrift  and 
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economy.  The  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  was  year  by  year 
increasing  with  alarming  rapidity: 
now,  governments  are  restricting  or 
forbidding  the  manufacture  of  liq- 
uor. These  are  some  of  the  results 
that  are  visible  today.  Only  after 
the  smoke  of  the  conflict  has  cleared 
away,  only  after  the  heat  of  battle 
has  given  place  to  calm,  only  after 
the  years  have  given  people  per- 
spective can  the  full  results  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Kind  Words. 

Have  you  noticed  the  joy  that 
lights  the  tired  face,  the  quickened 
step,  the  improved  carriage  of  the 
entire  body  that  results  from  a 
word  of  appreciation  and  praise? 
Have  you  noticed  the  thrill  that  per- 
meates your  whole. being  when  you 
give  utterance  to  your  appreciation? 
H  you  have  not  try  the  experiment 
of  saying  kind  words  and  note  the 
results. 

We  are  so  ready  to  point  out 
faults,  to  speak  of  failures:  let  us 
resolve  to  praise  more  and  blame 
less.  Let  us  cultivate  the  power  to 
see  the  good  in  others  and  let  us  be 
not  niggardly  in  our  praise.  The 
world  could  be  made  so  much  hap- 
pier if  we  would  only  say  kind 
words  as    we  pass  along  the  way. 


Ministers  of   Gladness. 

At  a  Ward  Conference  held  re 
cently,  a  high  councilor  in  speaking 
of  the  work  of  the  Relief  Society, 
said  that  in  his  judgment  the  hun- 
dreds of  visits  th^  sisters  had  made 
were  of  far  more  importance  than 
was  the  money  collected  and  dis- 
tributed, although  he  did  not  wish 
to  minimize  the  need  of  monetary 
assistance.  He  cited  instances 
where  visits  and  helpful  words  to 
the  sick  and  unfortunate  had  done 
much  to  cheer  and  uplift  and  help. 

In  the  Bee-Hive  Work  Cell  710 
calls  for  the  one  filling  it  to  assist 
the  Relief  Society  for  three  months 
in  caring  for  the  poor  and  sick,  and 
Cell  711  requires  that  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  afternoons  be  spent  in 
visiting  the  sick  or  in  entertaining 
some  elderly  persons.  What  a 
splendid  thing  it  would  be  for  all 
our  girls  to  fill  these  cells  and  after 
this  has  been  accomplished  to  con- 
tinue to  do  a  great  deal  of  this 
work — visiting  the  sick,  the  dis- 
couraged, the  oppressed,  and  leav- 
ing them  cheered,  encouraged,  and 
uplifted. 

Youth  is  the  season  of  energy, 
of  optimism,  of  radiant  beauty. 
Let  each  girl  be  a  minister  of  glad- 
ness, of  helpfulness,  of  cheer.  Thus 
will  she  inspirit  the  sorrowful  and 
grow  more  and  more  beautiful. 


LA  INDUSTRIA     SWARM,  WASATCH  STAKE.  . 
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The  Song  of  Life. 

By  Maud  Baggarlcy. 

Make  Destiny  crouch  at  thy  heel ; 

Press  on  to  heights  supreme ; 

FqIIow  exalted  the  gleam 

From  heaven, 

Like  Wise  men  the  radiant  star. 

For  God  hath  given  thee  power 

That  in  Life's  crucial  hour 

Shall  crown  thee  king 

Of  knightly  deeds  and  high. 

Then  be  thou  not  a  slave 

A  whimperer  'neath  the  sky, 

Beneath  the  blue  immensity ! 

Nor  dare  thou  blame 

Omnipotence,  thou  child  of  Light, 

For  every  ill  or  petty  flight — 

That  oft  thine  own  unconscious  acts  have  wrought 

For  every  wound  that  scars  thy  heart, 

Proclaims  the  high  and  holy  part 

Assigned  to  thee. 

For  thou  coulds*t  never  grow  serene  and  strong 

Enough  to  join  the  great  triumphal  Song  of  Life 

That  in  eternal  rhythm  flows — unheard  of  Man — 

Hadst  thou  not  vigil  kept  with  Grief  and  Pain 

To  fortify  thy  soul  to  chant  the  lofty  strain. 

Full  oft  a  vibrant  note  is  still , 

A  little  stave  left  all  unsung, 

That  with  new  joy  an  aching  heart  might  thrill! 

Then  lift  thy  voice  and  wait  no  great  part. 

Nor  ask, 

Lest  thou  perchance  shall  miss 

Thy  one  appointed  task. 


M.  L  A.  SLOGAN. 
We  Stand  for  Thrift  and  Economy. 
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OLD  SPANISH  AQUEDUCT  MADE  OF  OLD  INCA  STONES,  ON  ANDEAN    MOUN- 
TAIN SIDE  AT  CUZCO,  PERU. 

Sec  "Ancient  America,"  page  482. 
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"Somewhere  in  France. 

B\  Iv\  Williams  Stone, 


"How  many  unoccupied  beds  in 
this  ward  ?"  The  smooth,  well  mod- 
ulated voice  of  the  hospital  matron 
was  in  full  accord  with  her  calm, 
emotionless  face.  She  entered  the 
doorway  of  ward  five,  memoran- 
fliim  pad  in  hand,  and  spoke  as  un- 
concernedly as  if  makins^  some 
?lieht  notation  for  the  day's  routine. 

Helene  Lamroux,  day  nurse  of 
ward  five,  looked  up  quickly,  her 
face  betraying  an  entire  lack  of  the 
composure  which  so  characterized 
the  matron.  Even  Helene's  lono^ 
months  of  service  in  the  miHtary 
base  hospital,  where  she  had  wit- 
nessed many  and  varied  forms  of 
human  suffering,  had  failed  to  de- 
velop in  her  the  saving  indifference 
which  marked  so  many  of  her  sister 
workers. 

With  a  quickly  indrawn  breath 
and  mounting  color  she  promptly 
answered, 

'Three,  madame,  regulation  size 
— and  a  small  one,  designed  for  a 
child." 

"Prepare  them  all  please,"  came 
the  quiet  response.  "There  has 
l>een  an  air  raid  several  miles  out 
and  the  injured  have  been  sent  for 
in  the  ambulances." 

As  Helene  moved  quietly  and 
swiftly  about  preparing  the  cots  for 
their  new  occupants,  many  pairs  of 
frankly  admiring  eyes  followed  her 
movements.    All  through  she  was  a 


beautiful  young  woman,  her  contin- 
uous cheerfulness  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy endeared  her  to  all  her  soldier 
patients.  Ever  rendering  little  un- 
expected services,  turning  the 
bright  side  of  each  individual 
trouble  outward,  she  soon  became 
the  favorite  nurse  of  the  hospital 
and  materially  assisted  in  bringing 
the  too  often  despondent  patient  to 
a  speedy  recovery  of  courage,  so 
necessary  for  ultimate  physical  re- 
covery. 

But  in  spite  of  her  outward 
cheerfulness,  Helene  had  her  own 
moments  of  despondency,  and  on 
this  particular  morning,  when  the 
outsi^'e  world  was  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  the  anaesthetically  odored 
hospital,  her  inward  agitation  was 
more  keen  than  usual.  For  two 
weeks  she  had  received  no  letter 
from  Leonard,  her  betrothed,  who 
had  gone  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try on  the  eve  of  their  marriage. 
Although  his  letters  were  often 
terse  and  short  as  dispatches,  and 
were  frequently  written  under  great 
difficulty,  they  had  been  methodic- 
ally regular,  which  fact  ad-ded  to 
Helene*s  present  apprehension. 

As  she  executed  her  orders. 
Helene,  although  her  better  judg- 
ment told  her  he  was  too  far  away 
to  have  suffered  in  this  raid,  had  a 
mental  picture  of  Leonard  being 
borne  in  white-bandaged  and  still. 
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Behind  her  smiling  face  was  a  vi- 
sion of  the  short  death  dispatches 
which  came  all  too  frequently  of 
late,  and  of  the  crippled  remnants 
of  humanity  who  filled  the  hospital 
beyond  its  capacity. 

But  Helene  had  little  time  for 
meditation  now,  as  the  ambulances 
soon  arrived  with  the  injured, 
bringing  more  than  enough  to  fill 
the  spare  cots  of  ward  five.  To 
Helene's  care  came  an  old  man, 
white  haired  and  weak,  badly  lacer- 
ated with  broken  glass ;  a  half  wit- 
ted  youth,  slightly  hurt,  but  fear 
crazed  at  the  sight  of  his  bleeding 
hands  ;  and  a  one-armed,  discharge  1 
soldier  suffering  from  head  wounds 
inflicted  by  falling  debris.  In  spite 
of  his  pitiable  condition,  the  latter 
hung  tenaciously  to  a  wiggling 
bundle,  hastily  wrapped  in  an  old 
half  quilt. 

"J"st  couldn't  leave  her  behind,'' 
he  muttered  apologetically,  extend- 
ing his  charge  to  Helene,  "the  lit- 
tle tot  was  asleep  in  a  hammock  and 
escaped  uninjured.  Her  mother  is 
back  there — and  don't  need  a  hos- 
pital." 

From  out  the  bundle  came  a  smil- 
ing, dimpling  baby  of  about  ten 
inonths  of  age,  quite  undisturbed  by 
the  recent  commotion.  She  had 
evidently  regarded  her  ambulance 
ride  as  a  new  form  of  diversion  and 
with  the  unerring  judgment  of 
babies,  she  accepted  Helene  as  her 
foster  mother  and  the  occupants  of 
ward  five  as  her  legitimate  enter- 
tainers. 

Her  story  was  soon  learned.  Her 
father  at  the  front,  her  mother 
killed,  the  few  survivors  of  the  raid 
not  even  knowing  her  name,  the 
babe  became  mascot  of  ward  five. 
Bv  common  choice  she  was  named 
"QDzette  Charming,"  and,  thrivino: 
under  the  worshipful  atmosphere, 
^h^  bestowed  her  charms  impartiallv 


upon  all  her  new  friends.  Even 
the  stoical,  sullen  German  youth, 
(too  ill  to  be  transferred  to  a  prison 
camp)  softened  under  her  influence. 
'*lch  habe  eine  kleine  Schwester 
auch/'  he  muttered,  and  tears  rolled 
from  his  downy  cheeks  as  he  patted 
her  dimpled  hands. 

One  morning  the  sober  eyed 
Helene  reported  for  duty  with  a 
look  of  happiness  born  from  mental 
relief  shining  from  her  eyes.  Her 
fiuties,  which  lately  had  wearied  and 
irked  her,  seemed  to  perform  them- 
selves and  she  had  an  extra  word  of 
cheer  for  all.  As  she  hurr-ed  blithe- 
ly through  her  tasks  a  faint  rustle 
of  paper  came  from  her  blouse.  For 
lying  close  to  her  heart,  that  she 
might  be  ever  conscious  of  its  mes- 
sage, lay  an  ordinary  looking  dis- 
patch whose  message  had  wrought 
the  change  in  Helene's  manner,  and 
inspired  her  with  fresh  enthusiasm 
and  courage. 

"For  conspicuous  bravery  in  res- 
cuing wounded  comrades"  (ran  the 
dispatch)  "Leonard  Briand  has 
been  given  the  Legion  d'Honneur 
and  l^norably  released  from  fur- 
ther service  to  his  country." 

"Conspicuous  bravery !"  The 
phrase  echoed  like  magic  through 
Helene's  happy  braMi  as  she 
changed  the  linen  of  each  of  her 
twenty-two  beds,  and  bathed  and 
fed  the  smiling,  wiggling  Cozette 
Charming.  No  further  dread,  no 
uncertainty,  and  visions  of  a  peace- 
ful future  flashed  through  her  brain 
as  she  laid  the  dainty,  sleepy  child 
bes'de  the  eager  German  youth,  to 
the  open  disappointment  of  several 
others,  who  had  coveted  the  privi- 
lege of  putting  the  spoiled  miss  to 
sleep.  In  a  few  moments  the  sooth- 
ing drone  of  his  voice  had  lulled  her 
to  sleep,  and  Helene  bore  her  charqre 
awav  to  the  little  bed,  placed  in  the 
furthermost    corner   of    the   ward, 
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Helene  then  turned  to  the  sorting  of 
the  mail,  and  the  distributing  of  the 
home  packages  to  the  fortunate 
ones.  While  she  was  .providing 
magazines  and  papers  for  the  un- 
remembered,  the  loud  clang  of  the 
alarm  gong  rang  through  the  build- 
ing. Helene  dropped  her  papers, 
and  listened  intently  to  count  the 
taps.  Two  meant  fire — three  sus- 
pected air  raids,  and  four — followed 
by  one — immediate  evacuation  of 
the  building  as  an  air  raid  was  im- 
minent. Three  taps,  and  Helene 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  (enemy 
craft  was  frequently  sighted),  only 
to  catch  it  again  as  the  fourth  peal 
rang  out,  followed  by  its  short, 
quick  confirmation. 

The  subsequent  events  remained 
in  Helene's  mind  as  a  sort  of  rea- 
listic dream.  She  indistinctly  re- 
membered the  matron  hurrying 
calmly  about,  giving  orders  for  the 
removal  of  the  helpless,  and  indicat- 
ing where  each  ward's  contingent 
shouW  be  placed  for  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  safety.  There  now  remained 
no  need  to  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  order — a  far  removed  yet 
ever  approaching  humming  noise, 
followed  by  the  distant  echo  of  ex- 
plosions, told  the  story.  The  little 
town,  because  of  the  large  military 
hospital  which  it  sheltered,  was 
being  bombed  from  above ! 

The  stretcher  bearers  hurried 
noiselessly  about:  cripples,  though 
making  pitifully  slow  progress, 
aided  each  other,  but  through  it  all 
reigned  a  quiet,  serene  self-control, 
a  determination  to  accept  the  inev- 
itable with  fortitude  and  courage. 
Jules  Boussert,  convalescent  chap- 
lain, helped  the  German  lad,  whose 
one  remaining  limb  was  none  too 
good :  the  half  witted  boy.  laughing 
vacantly,  carried  his  pillow  from 
place  to  place.  The  raiding  squadron 
hovered    high    over    the    hospital 


buildings,  like  vultures  over  ex- 
pected prey,  and  suddenly  one — 
now  two  or  three — of  them 
swooped  downward  to  secure  better 
view  for  their  sinister  aim.  Smoke 
began  to  issue  from  the  south  wing, 
which  contained  ward  five,  and  the 
crash  of  breaking  glass,  combined 
with  the  deafening  whir  of  the  air 
planes  and  the  bursting  shells, 
quickly  changed  the  serenity  of  the 
hospital  to  chaos  and  confusion. 

Helene  assisted  her  last  white- 
faced  patient  to  the  spot  designated 
for  her  ward,  and  although  she  felt 
positive  each  familiar  face  was 
there,  she  automatically  began  to 
count  her  charges,  totaling  twenty- 
one.  A  strange,  sickening  sensa- 
tion prompted  her  to  count  again — 
this  time  slowly  and  carefully — still 
only  twenty-one !  Helene  felt  faint 
hearted  and  chilled — she  had 
charged  herself  with  twenty-two 
changes  of  bed  linen  only  a  few 
hours  before. 

"Who  is  missing?"  Helene  spoke 
to  no  one  in  particular,  but  her 
glance  fell  upon  the  German  lad 
and  his  fear  paralyzed  lips  hardly 
moved  as  he  answered: 

''Das  kleine  Madchen,"  and  Hel- 
ene's  brain  cleared  instantly  while 
her  heart  quickened.  Cozette 
Charming,  left  asleep  in  the  little 
railed  bed  in  the  furthermost  cor- 
ner of  ward  five.  Impulsively  and 
with  no  thought  of  consequences, 
Helene  turned  to  retrace  her  steps 
to  the  burning  building. 

As  voices  from  another  sphere, 
she  heard  her  name  called  to  re- 
turn ;  heard  the  matron's  voice  com- 
mand her  to  stop,  and  the  German 
lad  plead  to  be  sent  instead.  But 
still  Helene  hurried  on,  with  but 
one  thought  really  clear  in  her 
dazed  brain — ^'Tor  conspicuous 
bravery  in  rescuing  wounded  com- 
rades," and  back  there,  somewhere 
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in  the  burning  ward,  lay  a  little  in- 
nocent child  incapable  of  self  aid. 
— How  proud  Leonard  would  be 
of  her — her  brave,  honored  Leon- 
id rd,  who  loved  little  children  almost 
as  he  loved  his  beautiful  fiancee. 
Voices  still  floated  behind  her  as 
she  pressed  on — up  the  wide  flight 
of  stairs,  down  the  main  hallway, 
turning  to  the  right  and  down  the 
ward  to  its  fartherest  end.  Chaos 
and  debris  were  everywhere,  but 
penetrating  the  din  and  confusion 
came  a  plaintive,  wailing  sob, 
which  alone  guided  Helene  through 
the  ruins.  With  an  answering  cry, 
Helene  gathered  the  bewildered, 
fear-convulsed  child  into  her  moth- 
ering arms. 

No  need  now — so  reasoned  the 
dazed  Helene — to  retrace  that  long 
path  through  dangerous  hallways. 
The  end  of  the  ward  had  partially 
given  away,  and  a  small  opening 
was  framed  by  wrecked  masonry. 
Voices  of  warning  and  encourage- 
ment rose  from  below.  Helene 
started  blindly  toward  the  newly 
made  aperture,  stumbled  over  an 
upset  medicine  rack  and  fell  for- 
ward out  of  the  opening  into  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  what  had  been 
a  small,  detached  clinical  labora- 
tory. As  she  fell  she  instinctively 
closed  her  eyes  and  clutched  Cozette 
Charming  into  the  protectiui,^  crook 
of  her  arm  and  neck.  Kind  hands 
quickly  rescucv^  them,  but  a?  Hel- 
ene, cut  and  burned,  drifted  into 
merciful  unconsciousness,  she  mut- 
tered half-audibly  "For  conspicu- 
ous bravery,  little  babies — ." 

***** 

Two  weeks  later,  Helene,  her 
face  and  arms  swathed  in  bandages, 
and  accompanied  by  the  scathless 
Cozette  Charming,  was  removed  to 
her  old  home.  She  had  received 
every  medical  aid  from  the  hastily 
improvised  emergency  hospital,  and 


it  now  remained  for  her  old  nurse 
.Anne  and  Mother  Nature  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  slow  recovery.  But 
Helene  knew  that  when  the  protect- 
ing bandages  were  removed,  ugly 
disfiguring  scars  would  be  bared, 
which  time  might  soften,  but  never 
eflFace.  She  knew  that  her  former 
clear  complexion  would  be  entirely 
marred  by  a  seared,  patched  skin, 
making  her  a  target  for  ill-con- 
cealed curiosity.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  misfortune  a  bitter  re- 
sentment against  the  innocent  Co- 
zette Charming  filled  her  soul.  Ba- 
bies had  no  place  in  a  military  hos- 
pital, anyway ;  and  but  for  Cozette, 
Helene  could  have  lived  her  life 
happily  and  carefree  with  Leonard. 

Following  her  return  home  the 
days  slipped  by  unheeded  by  Hel- 
ene, who  was  too  absorbed  in  her 
own  troubles  to  attach  any  signifi- 
cance to  Leonard's  continued  si- 
lence. She  had  decided  to  honorably 
release  him  from  his  engagement  to 
her,  feeling  that  he  could  never  be 
entirely  happy  hampered  with  a 
wife  facially  marred  for  life.  But 
her  decision  was  vague  and  unex- 
pressed, and  she  harbored  a  deep, 
unspoken  hope  that  Leonard  would 
refuse  to  listen  to  her. 

When  his  letter  came,  therefore, 
she  was  unprepared  for  the  shock 
of  its  message.  It  was  much  post- 
marked and  censored,  and  had  been 
forwarded  from  her  former  hosp'tal 
address,  and  Helene  read  the  short 
typed  sheet,  uncomprehendingly, 
unable  to  grasp  its  full  meaning. 
But  as  the  truth  penetrated  her 
brain,  she  fled  to  her  couch,  con- 
vulsed with  deep-rooted  emotion. 

"Dear  Miss  Lamroux:  (ran  the  let- 
ter) "After  thorough  consideration,  I 
have  decided  that  it  is  quite  impos 
sible  and  most  unwise  for  us  to  con 
tract  our  proposed  marriage.  Please 
understand  that  my  decision  is  final. 
"Sincerely  your  friend, 

"Leonard  Briand" 
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"O,  Anne.  Anne,"  sobbed  Hel- 
ene  later,  when  her  grief  expressed 
itself  in  tears,  "He  even  typed  his 
letter!  He  didn't  take  the  trouble 
to  write  it  by  hand.  He  has  heard 
of  my  burns  and  is  afraid  I  will 
hold  him  to  his  promise.  O  Co- 
zette  and  Anne,  you  must  each  love 
me  many,  many  times  more  now." 

Thereafter,  Helene  seemed  to 
cling  to  Cozette  for  solace  and  com- 
fort, with  as  much  intensity  as  she 
had  formerly  repulsed  her,  and  Co- 
zette repaid  her  attentions  with  lov- 
ing, childish  devotion.  Helene 
staked  all  hope  for  the  future  upon 
the  child,  and  the  devoted  Anne, 
who  had  been  Helene's  solicitous 
nurse  since  early  childhood,  .re- 
joiced over  the  saving  presence  of 
the  babe. 

One  afternoon  as  Helene  sat  with 
Cozette  in  her  little  parlor,  brood- 
ing over  her  troubles,  the  valiant 
remnant  of  the  little  town's  one-time 
flourishing  band  passed  on  its  way 
to  the  depot.  Helene  watched  them 
apathetically,  concluding  they  were 
out  to  assist  recruiting  officers  in 
arousii^  fresh  patriotism.  They 
soon  returned,  however,  cheerily 
playing  the  "Marseillaise,"  and 
escorting  a  solitary,  open  carriage 
whose  sole  occupants  were  the  town 
Marshal  and  a  uniformed  soldier. 
The  gray-haired  Marshal's  head 
was  bared  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  sincere,  though  feeble,  cheers, 
but  the  guest  made  no  sign  to  re- 
move his  low  visored.  military  cap. 
Helene  glanced  indifferently  down 
at  the  little  procession,  for  such 
sights  were  common  of  late.  An- 
other glance — ^and  she  looked  more 
closely,  eagerly,  intently.  Those 
broad  shoulders — that  medal 
adorned  military  coat  belonged — 
could  belong — to  no  other  than  her 
Leonard,  returning  home  the  hero 
of  the  day! 


From  her  secluded  window,  she 
watched  the  carriage  and  its  escort 
pass  down  the  street  and  stop  be- 
fore Leonard's  old  home.  She  saw 
the  big  man  rise  to  his  full  height, 
hesitantly,  as  if  uncertain  how  to 
proceed :  saw  him  grope  awkwardly 
for  the  carriage  door,  and  the  ser- 
vant who  came  quickly  to  his  aid, 
guide  him  solicitously  through 
the  paled  gateway.  There  was  no 
supporting  crutch,  no  empty  sleeve, 
but  Helene's  experienced  eye  need- 
ed no  further  explanation  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  his  infirmity,  and 
with  the  knowledge,  a  fierce  joy 
surged  through  her  soul.  The  dis- 
closure of  her  scars  held  no  dread 
for  her  now,  and  she  became  imme- 
diately the  light-hearted,  cheerful 
girl  who  had  been  so  popular  as  a 
nurse.  She  manifested  a  happiness 
and  a  renewed  interest  in  life  which 
all  the  solicitations  of  Anne  and 
the  loving  caresses  of  Cozette 
Charming  had  been  unable  to  pro- 
duce. 

Helene  waited  a  few  days  for 
Leonard  to  become  settled  under 
the  new  conditions  and  then,  heavily 
veiled,  she  took  Anne's  place  and 
wheeled  Cozette  out  for  her  daily 
airing.  As  she  approached  Leon- 
ard's home,  her  heart  palpitated  so 
that  she  felt  unequal  to  her  pre- 
meditated errand,  so  she  pushed  the 
carriage  on  for  a  while,  until  the 
little  dictator  fell  asleep.  Then, 
feeling  more  self-^posisessed  she  re- 
traced her  steps,  pushed  her.  charge 
up  the  bricked  path  and  rang  the 
old-fashioned  knocker,  which,  in 
their  proposed  remodeling  of  the 
old  home,  she  and  Leonard  had  de- 
cided to  retain. 

Presently  the  door  opened  a  nar- 
row slit  and  a  hollow-eyed,  pale 
faced  man,  bearing  the  indelible 
marks  of  trench  life,  looked  at  her 
interrogatively. 
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"Monsieur  Briand?"  said  Helene 
briskly.  **I  wish  to  speak  with 
him." 

''Monsieur  is  not  at  home  to  visit- 
ors, Madame,"  answered  the  man, 
awkwardly. 

"But  I  must  see  him,"  insisted 
Helene.  It  is  most  important — 
necessary.  Here  is  my  card,  take 
it  to  him  please." 

The  servant  accepted  her  card 
reluctantly,  and  as  he  read  her  name 
he  stepped  backward,  as  if  to  bet- 
ter close  the  door  forcibly,  if  neces- 
sary. 

"Pardon,  Madame,  but  this  is  the 
name  which  Monsieur  instructed  me 
many,  many  times,  I  should  never 
admit — he  does  not  wish  to  see 
you,  Madame — pardon  Madem- 
oiselle." 

At  this  point  Cozette  Charming, 
disturbed  by  the  voices  and  missing 
the  soothing  motion  of  her  carriage, 
awoke,  crying  petulantly.  She  sat 
upright,  and  as  Helene  stooped  to 
readjust  her  pillows,  she  smilingly 
pointed  at  the  servant  in  the  door- 
wav  and  called: 

"Mon — see,  mon?** 

The  servant  on  hearing  her  voice, 
became  much  flustered,  dropped  the 
card  and,  taking  a  long  searching 
look  into  the  face  of  the  child,  ran 
to  her  and  snatched  her  from  the 
entangling  quilts,  crying: 

"My  Ijouise,  my  little  Louise! 
Ah,  from  where  have  you  come  to 
your  poor  father,  Jules?  My  lost 
Louise  lives  in  you  again !  Ma- 
dame," he  cried,  turning  upon 
Helene,  "This  is  my  child,  my 
Louise,  the  image  of  my  dear  lost 
wife — from  where  have  you  come 
with  my  babe?" 

A  few  days  before  Helene  would 
have  resented  the  reun'on  of  Co- 
zette with  her  father,  feeling  that 
her  only  interest  in  life  was  lost; 
now  she  rejoiced  with  Jules  in  the 


recovery  of  his  chilcl  and  quietly 
recounted  the  rescue  of  the  babe 
from  the  ruined  village,  modestly 
omitting  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  hospital  rescue.  As  she 
talked,  Jules  corroborated  her 
story  with  incidents  of  his  later 
search  for  his  family,  only  to  find 
his  wife's  name  recorc^ed  with  many 
others  upon  a  common  grave,  and 
concluding  that  his  child  had  also 
perished,  he  had  offered  his  services 
for  life  to  the  man  who  had  rescued 
him  from  death  itself. 

"Monsieur  Briand,  it  was,  Ma- 
damoiselle,  who  brought  me  back 
from  the  front  trenches,  more  dead 
than  alive.  He  braved  the  enemies' 
fire,  Mademoiselle,  as  a  stretcher 
bearer,  and  so  it  is  I  am  his  servant 
for  life.  He  is  ill — you  see  I  care 
for  him  as  he  wishes?" 

"You  do  indeed,"  answered  Hel- 
ene, remembering  his  tenacious  re- 
fusal for  her  admittance.  While 
Jules,  oblivious  to  all  else,  was  re- 
joicing over  his  Louise,  Helene 
slipped  unobserved  into  the  house. 
She  was  famil'ar  with  its  general 
plan,  for  she  and  Leonard  had  spent 
many  happy  hours  over  its  proposed 
remodeling,  and  she  instinctive); 
felt  where  she  would  find  Leonard. 

She  had  guessed  rightly,  and  as 
she  came  to  the  doorway  of  the 
bright  little  parlor,  with  its  plenti- 
ful south  windows,  she  saw  Leon- 
ard, h:s  back  to  the  shaded  win- 
dows, reclining  in  an  invalid  chair. 

"Jules?"  he  said  indiflFerently, 
hearing  her  step. 

"No  iMonsieur,"  answeredHel- 
ene,  in  a  low  torte  to  conceal  her 
emotion,  "It  is  I,  Mademoiselle 
Lamroux,  come  to  call  upon  our 
hero." 

Leonard  rose  abruptly  on  his  el- 
bow and  vehemently  pulled  the 
tasseled  bell  cord  which  hun?  con- 
veniently near  his  chair.      *^]\x\t%, 
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Jules/'  he  called  angrily,  **show 
Mademoiselle  out !  I  want  no  visit- 
ors.   Jules,  where  are  you  ?" 

"He  will  not  heed  you,"  answered 
Helene  softly,  "for  he  has  found  his 
lost  child.  I  have  brought  him 
great  happiness,  while  you  would 
send  me  away  in  sorrow." 

"Mademoiselle  Lamroux,"  an- 
swered Leonard,  keeping  his  back 
squarely  toward  her,  "I  must  ask 
you  to  leave  my  home.  I  do  not  de- 
sire visitors.  My  decision  is  un- 
changed since  writing  my  letter  to 
you." 

"Leonard,  O  Leonard,"  cried 
Helene,  unable  to  control  her  emo- 
tions longer,  "are  we  to  be  separ- 
ated thus  unfeelingly?  It  is  I, 
Helene,  to  whom  you  plighted  love 
and  protection.  I  am  injured — I 
need  your  protection  a  thousand 
fold  now.  Will  you  not  look  at  me 
arrd  believe?" 

As  she  spoke,  Leonard  swung 
fully  around,  facing  her.  He  was 
toying  with  a  ribboned  medal  and 
answered  bitterly : 

"T  cannot  look,  and  you,  you  must 
not  deceive."  His  sightless  seared 
eyes,  his  unanimated  face,  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  his  words. 

"O  my  beloved,  my  beloved," 
cried  Helene  her  suspicions  fully 
confirmed.  "If  you  cannot  look, 
feel  and  believe."  She  dropped  on 
her  knees  beside  his  chair  and  threw 
hack  her  long  veil. 

Teel,  Leonard,  only  feel  and  be- 
lieve !  My  face,  my  arms — feel  the 
bandages  which  cover  ugly,  indeli- 
ble scars.  Know  that  my  beauty  is 
gone  forever — know  that  I  am  no 
longer  Helene  the  beautiful  girl 
whom  you  loved,  but  only  Helene 
the  scarred  nurse,  burned  in  saving 
Tnles'  babe !    You  would  never  have 


known,  but  I  saw  you  return  home, 
and  I  knew.  O  Leonard,  I  have  seen 
so  many  return,  that  I  knew  you 
were  blind !  Will  you  not  say  that  I 
may  stay  with  you — care  for  tou 
forever  ?" 

Unbelievingly,  Leonard  dropped 
his  medal  and  ran  his  whitened 
hands  caressingly  over  the  proof 
of  her  affliction.  "They  are  beau- 
tiful scars,"  he  muttered  brokenly, 
"for  they  bring  you  back  to  me, 
whom  I  had  thought  forever  lost! 
I  would  not  tell  you  of  my  great 
misfortune,  for  I  knew  your  sym- 
pathetic heart  would  bring  you  to 
me,  a  life-long  burden.  Your  scars 
bare  your  pure  soul,  which  ever  did 
and  always  shall,  surpass  the  beauty 
of  your  face.  Our  mutual  afflic- 
tions will  draw  us  closer,  nearer  to 
each  other,  in  a  love  deeper  and 
purer  than  we  have  ever  known  be- 
fore! Inseparably  my  love,  my 
wife  to  be!" 

Out  in  the  garden,  Jules  became 
suddenly  conscious  of  his  neglected 
duties.  The  veiled  lady  was  gone 
and  he  hastened  in  pursuit.  Guided 
by  the  murmur  of  low  voices,  he 
hurried  to  his  master's  little  parlor. 
His  approach  was  unheeded,  but  he 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  transfixed 
by  the  sight  before  him.  The 
strange  lady,  her  veil  discarded,  sat 
on  a  low  stool  beside  Monsieur's 
chair.  And  Monsieur,  with  a  look 
of  contented  happiness  on  his  face 
which  Jules  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, was  tenderly  and  rever- 
ently caressing  her  bowed,  band- 
aged head  and  arms.  And  the  decor- 
ative emblem  of  the  Legion  d'Hon- 
iieur,  which  had  been  Monsieur's 
sole  comfort  during  weeks  of  de- 
spondent convalescence,  lay  aban- 
doned and  forgotten  on  the  floor. 
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After  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
Cortez  in  1520,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment established  its  power  in 
all  the  country  southward  as  far 
as  Peru;  and  northward  along  the 
Pacific  coast  indefinitely.  All  the 
present  confines  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  claimed  by  Spain  until 
far  down  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  sixteenth  century  of 
exploration  and  discovery  by  the 
adventurers  and  padres  of  the 
Court  of  Spain,  the  remains  of  great 
temples  and  cities  were  discovered 
as  well  as  peoples  who  were  de- 
scendants of  civilizations  that  were 
well-nigh  extinct.  Much  was  writ- 
ten of  this  far  past  by  the  Spanish 
historians,  and  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  crumbling  remains  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  Central  Amer- 
ica, Peru,  as  well  as  the  Cliff 
Dwellings  and  Mounds  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  offered  up  much  of 
their  stories,  that  had  slipped  away 
unrecorded  from  the  knowledge  of 
men.  In  the  New  World,  written 
history  can  tell  us  only  the  story  of 
men  and  nations  since  the  days  of 
Columbus.  Beyond  this,  our  ** re- 
sources are  limited  to  a  meager 
body  of  untrustworthy  tradition,*' 
and  the  scattered  traces  of  the 
things  that  men  have  made.  By  a 
study  of  the  latter,  the  history  of 
the  Red  Race  and  its  cultural 
achievements  may  be  carried  back 
through  the  centuries  to  the  frontier 
of  the  great  unknown.  The  virile 
genius  of  the  people  of  ancient 
America  is  shown  in  their  architec- 
ture, painting,  sculpture,  metal- 
lurgy, as  well  as  textile  and  plastic 
arts. 

We  read  about  the  temples  and 


pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt ;  we  ad- 
mire the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens;  we  wonder  about  the  life 
of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the 
Caesars ;  but  in  America  there  is  a 
problem  for  the  archaeologist  and 
historian  which  eclipses  all  other 
subjects  of  ancient  times  in  interest 
and  magnitude.  Whoever  these 
people  were,  they  reached  the  zenith 
of  their  civilization,  and  went  down 
before  it  was  known  to  the  white 
man.  The  reader  may  recall  the 
sculptured  frieze  of  ancient  Amer- 
ican life,  by  Mrs.  Jean  Beman 
Smith,  which  adorned  the  east  bal- 
cony of  the  California  Building  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The 
frieze  portrays  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
America — their  industries,  art,  re- 
ligion, etc.  It  is  all  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work,  but  what  is  more  impres- 
sive is  the  panel  called  "The  Spirit 
of  the  Past."  The  theme  is  devel- 
oped by  means  of  a  shrouded, 
brooding  figure,  looking  out  across 
the  ruins  of  past  civilizations— the 
Maya,  Greek,  Egyptian — "the  spirit 
that  has  witnessed  the  growth,  de- 
cline, and  death  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world,  that  has  been 
cognizant  of  all  the  forces  that  have 
shaped  human  events,  and  that  the 
artist  conceives  as  eternally  brood- 
ing over  the  affairs  of  men,  from 
nation  to  nation  and  from  age  to 
age  through  all  the  cycles  of  time." 
On  this  panel  are  the  words  of 
Charles  Kingsley: 

"So  fleet  the  works  of  men 
Back  to  their  earth  again, 
Ancient  and  holy   things  fade  like  a 
dream.' 

Of  the  Aztec  civilization  of  an- 
cient Mexico,  Prescott  says: 
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"Of  sll  the  extensive  empires  which 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World,  no  portion  for 
interest  and  importance  can  be  com- 
pared with  Mexico;  *  *  *  the 
character  of  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
not  only  surpassing  in  intelligence  that 
of  the  other  North  American  races, 
but  reminding  us  by  their  monuments, 
of  the  primitive  civilization  of  Egypt 
and  Hindostan." 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the 
Cliff  Dwellings  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Many 
hundreds  of  these  dwellings  are 
picturesquely  located  and  were  at- 
tractive sites  for  human  settle- 
ments. Of  the  Mesa  Verde  Cliff 
D»velHngs,  Mr.  Eugene  Parsons 
says: 

"The  southwest  has  pre-historic 
monuments  as  remarkable  as  those  of 
Babylon  and  Egypt.  Southwestern 
Colorado  has  architectural  wonders 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Mesa  Verde  such 
as  cannot  be  matched  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States." 

The  Cliff  Dwellings  of  Utah  are 
a  mecca  for  the  archaeologist.  Some 
of  them,  superb  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  leave  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  mind.  The  San 
Juan  district  was  once  a  centre  of 
government  and  culture.  The  peo- 
ples inhabiting  this  part  had  homes 
and  knew  a  well  developed  home 
life.  The  children  played  their 
^ames,  and  the  parents,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  meals  by  hunting, 
and  tilling  the  soil,  directed  their 
thoughts  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
They  used  the  wooden  plow  and 
raised  corn,  pumpkins,  squash,  and 
l>eans.  The  women  used  distaff 
and  spindle,  and  the  men  filled 
large  reservoirs  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. Water  was  carried  in  beau- 
tiful jars.  The  dwellings  stand 
out  here  and  there,  clear  and  sharp 
against  the  sky,  and  one  feels  one- 
self transported  to  another  age  and 
living  the   life   of   another   people. 


The  land  of  the  Cliff  Dwellings  is 
like  an  old  theatre.  The  scenery 
and  settings  are  still  present,  but 
the  men  and  women  who  enacted 
the  drama  of  life  have  gone  and 
left  the  stage  setting  behind. 

Since  the  days  of  Columbus,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  archaeologists  have  resur- 
rected the  ancient  life  of  America 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Scientific 
archaeology  which  is  slowly  and 
patiently  constructing  the  history 
of  pre-historic  America,  enabling 
us  to  see  the  types  of  men,  their 
industries  and  ideals  of  life,  their 
governments  and  family  life,  is  spe- 
cifically a  growth  of  our  own  day. 
The  temples  of  Yucatan  and  Cen- 
tral America,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Inca  in  Peru,  bear  evidence  of  the 
greatness  of  the  people  who  built 
them.  It  was  the  Spanish  conquer- 
ors who  first  wrote  about  them,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Lord  Kingsborough 
brgught  to  bear  on  the  subject  a 
rich  fund  of  knowledge,  and  since 
his  day,  scientific  research  and  co- 
ordination have  reevaled  to  us  the 
wonders  of  ancient  America. 

In  writing  about  this  subject,  we 
wish  for  convenience  to  divide  it 
into  four  parts:  First,  the  Incas  of 
Peru;  second,  the  Aztecs  of  Mex- 
ico, with  the  Maya  of  Yucatan ;  the 
Cliff  Dwellings  within  the  present 
confines  of  the  United  States;  and 
fourth,  the  Mound  Builders. 

The  Incas  developed  a  distinct 
culture  without  any  influence  from 
the  outside.  The  territory  occupied 
by  these  people  comprises  what  is 
now  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  South 
America.  When  they  were  dis- 
covered by  Pizarro  in  1532,  they 
formed  a  mighty  empire,  compased 
of  several  nations,  all  of  which  had 
been  brought  under  one  central 
government,  and  having  one  lan- 
guage.   They  built  cities  and  homes 
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on  the  lofty  plateaus  of  the  Andes, 
and  in  the  fertile  valleys.  The 
empire  at  its  zenith  measured  2,000 
miles  by  300  miles  in  extent,  and 
varied  from  high  plateau  and  moun- 
tain to  sea  level.  The  land  had  a 
diversity  of  animals  and  plant  life. 
In  their  agricultural  pursuits,  irri- 
gation was  carried  on  in  the  valleys, 
as  most  of  these  were  arid.  Maize 
was  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  many  diflferent  kinds 
were  grown.  Great  fields  of  cotton 
were  cultivated,  and  in  the  homes 
were  the  carding  and  spinning 
wheels.  With  the  maize  and  cot- 
ton, went  the  cultivation  of  the  mel- 
on, beans,  squash,  gourds,  pump- 
kins, cocoa,  pepper,  and  potatoes, 
and  the  llama,  alpaca,  and  dog  com- 
prised the  principal  domesticated 
animals.  The  peasantry  cultivated 
every  available  piece  of  land,  and 
indications  are  that  there  was  a  large 
population  in  some  parts.  The  re- 
mains of  large  canals  and  reservoirs 
have  been  found,  and  it  is  said. by 
one  authority  (Robertson:  "History 
of  America")  that  the  canals  may 
be  followed  for  days,  and  show 
plainly  the  result  of  careful  en- 
gineering. Skilful  workers  in  met- 
als, they  knew  the  uses  of  copper 
and  gold,  iron  and  silver,  the  smelt- 
ing of  which  they  understood.  Re- 
cent discoveries  show  that  they 
built  large  blasting  furnaces. 

Judging  from  the  size  of  the 
ruins,  the  population  of  the  Inca 
cities  was  large.  The  question  of 
population  is  determined  approxi- 
mately by  the  size  of  the  dwellings 
and  castles.  One  author  (Ruge: 
"Geschichtedes  Zeitalters  der  En- 
deckungen")  describes  a  castle  near 
the  village  of  Tishuanacu,  near 
Lake  Titicaca.  It  is  nearly  13,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
covers  an  area  of  140,000  square 
yards.     The  masonry  is  beautiful. 


and  the  workmanship  very  artistic. 
Its  rooms  are  counted  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  the  building  must  have 
housed  thousands  of  people.  Like 
the  castles  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  shows  how  people  built  to 
defend  themselvse,  and  every  castle 
had  its  religious  shrines  and  sacred 
chambers. 

Of  fortress  and  castle,  Professor 
Hiram  Bingham  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity says  that  the  one  overlooking 
the  old  city  of  Cuzco,  known  as  Sac- 
sahuanman,  is  the  most  stupendous 
example  in  America  of  what  pre- 
historic   man     accomplished.      Its 
builders  had  no  better  tools  than 
stone  hammers  and  fibre  ropes,  and 
understood  no  more  advanced  me- 
chanical  principles  than   the  lever 
and  inclined  plane.     "Like  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  they  were  aware  of 
the  strange  value  of   salients  and 
re-entrant     angles,     a     knowledge 
which  had  been  lost  in  Europe  be- 
fore the   First   Crusade    (1095  A. 
D.)     The  facing    of    the    terraces 
was  done  in  collosal  boulders,  some 
of  which  weighed  over  twenty  tons. 
Several    stones    in    the    lower  tier 
were   over  twenty   feet   in  height. 
Notwithstanding      the      enormous 
rocks,    they    were   fitted    together 
with  great  precision.     No  cement 
was  used,  but  the  strength  of  the 
walls  was  due  to  the   irregularity 
of  the  blocks  and  the  methods  in 
which  they  were   locked  together. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  prim- 
itive  people   should   have  had  the 
courage  and  patience  to  carry  out 
such     an     enormous     undertaking. 
Sacsahuaman  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
^Wonders  of  the  World'." 

The  Incas  had  a  monarchical 
form  of  government.  Their  rec- 
ords show  long  lists  of  kings  and 
dynasties,  and  like  all  such  govern- 
ments, there  was  the  aristocracy  on 
one  side,  and  the  serfs  and  slaves 
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on  the  other.  Even  the  religion 
was  autocratic  and  encouraged 
class  distinction.  Cuzco  was  the 
center  of  a  great  confederacy, 
and  in  this  city  was  gathered  all 
the  chief  officials  of  the  king,  to- 
gether with  his  great  council.  One 
very  eminent  author  (J.  J.  von 
Tschudi,  in  his  ((Reisen  Durch 
Sudamerika")  holds  that  the  em- 
pire of  Peru  is  the  most  absolute 
theocracy  the  world  has  ever  had. 
The  Inca  was  the  representative 
of  the  Great  Deity  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  organization  of  his  govern- 
ment made  it  a  ''colossal  bureau- 


cracy," ramifying  into  the  very 
homes  of  the  people.  The  empire 
was  divided  into  provinces,  and 
over  each  was  a  governor  of  the 
royal  house.  Like  the  ancient  Spar- 
tans, all  males  belonged  to  the 
State,  and  were  drilled  as  soldiers, 
and  directed  by  the  State  in  their 
vocations. 

These  ancient  people  believed  in 
a  Deity  who  worked  miracles.  lie 
was  the  Creator  of  all  things — the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  and  lastly 
— Man.  Man  was  made  of  the  clay 
of  the  earth,  and  the  Great  Miracle- 
God  breathed  on  him,  and  he  lived. 
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The  priesthood  received  divine 
powers  from  God,  and  as  there 
were  various  phases  of  it,  there 
naturally  grew  up  a  great  adminis- 
trative system,  both  in  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  religion.  Re- 
ligion was  solely  directed  by  the 
State,  and  there  was  absolutely  no 
individual  right  to  believe  as  one 
pleased.  Like  all  primitive  peo- 
ples, the  forefathers  of  the  devel- 
oped Incas  believed  that  every  fam- 
ily and  village  had  its  own  god, 
and  these  gods  were  trees,  rocks, 
mountains,  rivers,  etc.  It  was  de- 
veloped Totemism,  and  led  in  time 
to  a  higher  form  of  religion.  Lakes, 
rivers,  mountains — all  were  regard- 
ed by  the  Peruvian  tribes  as  places 
whence  their  ancestors  issued  from 
the  greater  world  and  to  such 
places  they  paid  deference  and 
prayed.  In  all  their  religion,  one 
finds  the  idea  of  a  creative  agency. 
A  word  or  proper  name  is  used 
much  in  their  worship,  according 
to  the  old  Spanish  writers.  It  is 
Contissi'Viracocha  (He  who  gives 
origin  or  beginning),  and  the  Incas 
believed  themselves  children  of  the 
Sun,  which  they  worshiped  as  Cre- 
ator. The  name  "Incas"  means 
"People  of  the  Sun."  Another 
fundamental  to  their  religion  was 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  for 
this  reason,  they  carefully  buried 
their  dead. 

With  such  a  system  of  religion, 
there  would  naturally  be  built 
great  temples  for  worship  as  well 
as  altars  before  which  the  priests 
offered  prayers  and  sacrifice.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
made  in  Peru  is  that  of  the  Town 
of  Gold,  at  Cuzco.  It  is  literally  a 
Golden  Temple.  Situated  on  an 
eminence  eighty  feet  high,  the  tem- 
ple **looked  down  upon  gardens 
filled,  according  to  the  conquering 
Spaniards,  with  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver.'  The  inner  and  outer 
walls  of  the  temple  were  covered 


\\  ith  plates  of  pure  gold,  the  door- 
ways were  formed  by  huge  mono- 
liths, and  within,  behind  an  altar 
of  gold,  "was  a  huge  plate  of  shin- 
ing metal,  engraved  with  the  fea- 
tures of  the  sun-god.  The  surface 
of  this  plate  was  enriched  by  a  thou- 
sand gems,  the  scintillation  of 
which  was  almost  insupportable." 
Surrounding  this  temple  of  gold 
were  smaller  ones,  all  of  which 
impressed  the  Spaniards  with  their 
dazzling  beauty.  In  the  temple  of 
the  Moon,  the  mythic  mother  of  the 
Inca  dynasty,  was  a  great  silver 
plate,  corresponding  to  the  gold 
plate  in  the  Temple  of  Gold.  In 
the  rainbow  temple  of  Cyucha, 
heaven  was  represented  by  a  great 
arch  of  gold,  skilfully  painted  in 
wonderful  colors.  In  other  places 
in  the  land,  great  temples  and  altars 
have  been  found,  all  indicating  the 
wonderful,  but  mystic  religion  of 
these  ancient  peoples. 

In  recent  years,  many  cities  have 
been  discovered,  among  which  is 
the  old  city  of  Mach  Picchu,  the 
houses  of  which  were  well  built  of 
faced  stone.  It  had  been  lost  for 
many  generations,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  local  Indians,  no 
one  knew  anything  about  it.  It 
contained  large  temples  and  public 
buildings,  and  the  roads  leading  to 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  all  well 
paved,  and  the  surrounding  hills 
were  beautifully  terraced,  in  flow- 
ers and  trees.  Their  art  gives  a 
perfect  picture  of  their  racial  mind. 
In  their  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  they  expressed  their 
deepest  thoughts  concerning  life 
and  the  world.  Their  pottery  and 
bronzes  are  among  the  most  unique 
and  artistic  that  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  New  World.  The  pot- 
ter's art  was  well  developed,  and 
silver  and  gold  utensils  have  been 
extensively  found.  In  the  Berlin 
collection  which  is  in  the  National 
Museum  are  specimens  of  pottery 
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which  are  indicative  of  developed 
aesthetic  tastes  and  ideals.  It  be- 
trays no  foreign  influence,  and  is 
strictly  characteristic  of  the  people. 
It  was  all  hand-made,  and  the  color 
ol  the  vessels  was  determined  in 
part  by  the  actual  color  of  the  clay 
utilized.  Some  specimens  are  red, 
others  black,  while  many  are  a 
gray-black. 

Like  the  Indians  of  today,  the 
Incas   handed   down   their   annals 
from  father  to  son.    The  descend- 
ants of  the  sovereign  formed  a  so- 
ciety or  Ayllu,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
hand  down  the  history  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  form  of  narratives  and 
hymns.     Pictures  were  also  used. 
These  were  done  in  color,  some- 
thing as  the  Sioux  preserved  their 
annals    in    pictures    upon    tanned 
buflFalo   skins.     The    Pawnee    In- 
dians   have    a  drama,  called    the 
Hako*  This  drama  depicts  the  en- 
tire religious  and  social  ideals  of 
the  tribe,  and  is  played  annually 
near  the  banks  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri.   So  the  Incas  had  their  plays, 
many  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  their  traditions.     Some  of  them 
were  as  beautiful  as  the  old  Greek 
tragedy  of  "Antigone,'  written  by 
Sophocles,  others  were  as  profound 
in    thought    as    the    "Prometheus 
Bound"   of   iEschylus.     The   Inca 
plays  were  given  before  the  family 
hearth,  as  well  as  in  the  public  tem- 
ples.    A  complete  play  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  drama  of  OUan- 
tay,  first   reduced  to   writing  and 
staged  in  1781  by  Dr.  Don  Antonio 
Valdez,  a  scholar  and  priest  of  one 
of  the  South  American  provinces. 
V^aldez's  manuscript  was  copied  and 
finally     translated     into     English. 
A   late    interpretation    in    Spanish 
was  published  in  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
1907.     Very  briefly,  the  story  of 
the  play  is  this.    The  scene  is  laid 


♦See    "Young    Woman's    Journal," 
Vol.  23,  p.  13. 


in  Cuzco.    Apu  OUantay,  a  young 
soldier,  is  in  love  with  Cusi  Coyllur 
Nusta,  the  daughter  of  the  reigning 
Inca.     His  gallantry,   however,   is 
recognized,  and  he  holds  a  promi- 
nent place  at  court.    The  lovers  are 
secretly  married,  and  then  it  is  that 
Ollantay    prefers    his    suit    to   the 
monarch,  but  is  rejected  with  scorn. 
Ollantay   declares  himself  the  en- 
emy of    Pachacuti,  the    Emperor, 
and  is  pursued  into  the  mountains 
by    the    imperial   army.      Ollantay 
gives  battle  to  the  Inca  forces,  and 
is  proclaimed  Inca  by  a  large  fol- 
lowing.    Meanwhile,  Cusi  Coyllur 
disappears  and  becomes  the  mother 
of  a  baby  girl,  who  is  named  Yma 
Sumac.     The  father  imprisons  his 
daughter   to   punish    her    for   her 
treachery.    A  son  of  Pachacuti  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne,  and  his  army 
captures  Ollantay,  and  others  of  his 
followers,  who  are  immediately  con- 
demned to  be  executed.    However, 
they  are  all  pardoned,  Ollantay  is 
made  one  of  the  chief  officers  in 
the  Inca  army,  his  wife  is  released 
from  prison,  and  the  father,  mother, 
and  daughter  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  Imperial  palace,  and  all  ends 
happily.      There    are    some    very 
pretty  poetic  touches  in  the  play.. 
Ollantay,  at  one  time  hiding  in  the 
mountains,  sings  to  his  loved  Coyl- 
lur Nusta: 

"In  a  moment,  I  lost  my  beloved, 
She   was  gone,   and   I    never   knew 
where; 
I  sought  her  in  fields  and  in  woods, 
Asking    all    if    they    had    seen    the 
Coyllur. 
"Her  face  was  so  lovely  and  fair, 

They  called  her  the  beautiful  Star, 
No  one  else  can  be  taken  for  her. 
With  her  beauty  no  girl  can  com- 
pare. 
"Both  the  sun  and  the  moon  seem  to 
shine. 
Resplendent     they     shine     from     a 
height, 
Their  rays  to  her  beauty  resign 
Their  brilliant  light  with  delight."* 

♦From  Markham's  "Incas  of  Peru.'* 
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In  New  Zealand  and  Australia 

Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
July  16,  1916. 
Dear  'Lizbeth: 

Coming  into  Auckland  harbor 
was  most  ordinary  after  the  har- 
bors at  Honolulu  and  Suva.  We 
came  in  a  drizzling  rain  storm 
which  hid  the  beauties  of  the  bay. 
Men  dressed  in  prosaic  European 
fashion  filled  the  wharf  and  decor- 
ously helped  us  tie  up.  Before  we 
were  off  the  boat  the  big  electric 
cranes  on  the  new  concrete  pier 
were  working.  We  were  hustled 
into  a  cold  shed  to  wait  for  the  cus- 
toms officials  to  look  through  our 
baggage.    Although  it  is  July,  it  is 


OLD  MAORI  VILLAGE. 


We  have  taken  a  run  up  to  Ro- 
torua,  the  thermal  district  of  the 
country,  which  resembles  our  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  The  country  which 
we  passed  through  en  route  is  beau- 
tiful, soft,  rolling  hills  and  pastures 
covered  with  greenest  grass.  Shetp 
are  feeding  peacefully  in  them. 
This  is  the  way  the  thousands  of 
sheep  in  this  country  are  raised. 
They  don't  have  to  be  rushed  from 
desert  to  mountain  valley  and  back 
again  as  in  our  country.  No  doubt 
this  quiet,  comfortable  life  accounts 
for  the  quality  of  mutton  and  wool 
for  which  New  Zealand  has  gained 
fame. 

Never  having  been  to  Yellow- 
stone Park  (I  am  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit it)  we  found  the  sights  of 
Rotorua  most  novel.  Hot  springs, 
mud  springs,  and  geysers  were  ev- 
erywhere. We  saw  Maoris  fishing 
in  one  lake  and  while  standing  in 
the  same  place  cooking  fish  in  a  hot 
pool  nearby.  We  also  saw  fam- 
ilies of  Maoris  enjoying  their  eve- 
ning bath  in  the  medicinal  springs. 
They  and  their  ancestors  have 
bathed  here  for  centuries.  They 
have  wonderful  legends  concerning 
the   springs,    lakes,   and    streams. 


winter  here,  for  you  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  now  on  the  "south" 
side  of  the  equator,  where  July 
means  winter  and  Christmas  means 
summer.  Auckland  is  a  pretty 
place  of  semi-tropic  climate.  The 
winters  are  chilly  and  wet.  Every- 
body looks  purple  as  if  they  were 
never  warmed  through.  This  may 
be  my  imagination,  for  I  have  been 
feeling  this  way  myself  since  land- 
ing here. 


MAORI  GUIDES  AT  ROTORUA. 
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After  looking  about  the  ancient 
Maori  village  under  guidance  of  a 
pretty  Maori  girl,  we  went  on  what 
is  known  as  the  "round  trip,"  to 
see  the  great  extinct  volcano,  "Ter- 
awera"  and  "Waimunga,"  the  ac- 
tive geyser.  We  started  early  in 
the  morning  with  a  coach  and  six. 
As  we  drove  through  the  mountain 
roads  it  seemed  like  acting  a  part  in 
the  old  coaching  days.  Magnificent 
pines  and  firs  and  many  trees  native 
to  New  Zealand  covered  the  hills 
making  pictures  which  would  bring 
fame  to  artists  if  they  could  paint 
them.  Not  the  least  interesting 
thing  about  these  woods  are  the 
young  forests  planted  by  the  New 
Zealand  prisoners.  The  work  of 
re-planting  devastated  timberlands 
is  carried  on  by  the  government.  It 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  prisoners  morally  and  physically 
and  promises  to  be  of  immeasurable 
worth  to  coming  generations. 

At  noon  we  stopped  for  lunch, 
which  had  been  put  up  by  the  ho- 
tel.    Dainty  thin  sandwiches  which 


Larry  ate  in  one  bite  (I  spend  half 
my  time  wondering  how  the  New 
Zealanders  can  cut  bread  and  meat 
so  thin  without  a  cutting  machine), 
stuffed  eggs,  and  English  cup 
cakes  taste  exceptionally  good  after 
a  long  drive.  You  can  easily  un- 
derstand that  we  soon  began  to 
wish  for  more  sandwiches  or 
thicker  ones. 

For  two  hours  after  lunch  we 
drove  on  seeing  hot  lakes  with 
steam  rushing  up  at  their  edges, 
and  curious  caves  from  which 
streams  of  vapor  poured  forth  like 
that  from  the  mouths  of  dragons  of 
old.  At  length  we  came  to  a  lake 
which  we  crossed  in  a  motor  boat 
managed  by  a  very  intelligent 
Maori  guide.  From  behind  the  lake 
rose  the  great  volcano,  Terawera, 
which  erupted  about  forty  years 
ago  and  buried  a  whole  village, 
and  changed  the  level  of  the  lakes. 
At  the  other  side  we  got  out  and 
climbed  up  a  steep  bank  over  a  lava 
covered  ridge,  finding  ourselves  on 
the  banks  of  another  lake.     In  all, 


'A  great  hole  in  the  ground  sent  forth  clouds  of  steam." 
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we  crossed  three  lakes.  We  also 
saw  a  strange  white  one,  a  green 
one,  and  a  blue  one.  Ridiculous! 
you  say?  Well,  my  dear,  I  have 
seen  them,  so  you  must  take  my 
word  for  it.  No  one  in  the  party 
was  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  their  color.  It  was 
great  fun  to  splash  our  hands  in 
the  water  as  we  motored  along — 
the  water  was  now  hot,  now  cold, 
and  now  boiling.  Wild  ducks  fol- 
lowed us  and  quacked  until  we  gave 
them  food.  High  up  on  the  ridge 
above  the  lakes  we  saw  a  band  of 
wild  horses  led  by  a  beautiful  stal- 
lion, who  has  never  allowed  any 
man  to  come  anywhere  near  him, 
although  many  had  tried  to  catch 
him. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  us 
trudging  over  the  lava  beds  between 
the  lakes  and  "Waimunga."  The 
sun  was  very  hot.  The  little  red- 
faced  cockney  who  had  insisted  on 
telling  jokes  all  the  time  in  such  a 
loud  voice  that  we  couldn't  help  but 
hear,  got  quite  worn  out  and  his 
face  turned  purple.  Fm  sure  mine 
must  have  been  quite  the  color  of 
his  from  the  way  it  felt.  My  tongue 
was  swollen,  and  the  sweat  was 
streaming  down  my  face.  Larry 
looked  as  cool  and  fresh  as  a  daisy. 
Just  when  I  was  almost  ready  to 
say  "die"  we  came  upon  the  edge 
of  the  geyser — that  is,  as  near  the 
edge  as  we  could  get.  A  great 
hole  in  the  ground  was  sending 
forth  clouds  of  steam.  We  could 
hear  a  rumbling  and  boiling  under 
the  ground.  This  made  us  fear  that 
the  geyser  might  erupt  any  mo- 
ment and  dash  horrible  hot  mud 
in  our  faces.  When  the  little  cock- 
ney had  told  a  few  jokes  and  ev- 
erybody in  the  party  had  made  a 
few  comments,  the  guide  suggested 
thit  we  should  go  on  to  the  rest 
house  on  the  ridge,  and  have  tea 


while  we  waited  for  the  coach.  Re- 
vived by  the  thoughts  of  something 
to  eat,  we  climbed  to  the  rest  house 
and  had  refreshments  while  our 
cockney  friend  again  held  forth, 
this  time  confining  his  jokes  to  the 
subject  of  food. 

During  our  stay  in  New  Zealand 
we  did  not  go  down  to  the  South 
Island  to  see  the  Southern  Alps 
which  are  said  by  enthusiastic  New 
Zealanders  to  equal  the  originals  in 
Switzerland.  We  motored  about 
Auckland  and  visited  Wellington,  a 
quaint  little  city  with  a  fine  harbor. 
Wellington  is  a  rival  to  Chicago,  as 
there  has  never  been  known  a  mo- 
ment  in   which   the   wind  has  not 


THE  BEACHES  ARE  FAVORITE  RESORTS 
ON  HOLIDAYS. 

been  blowing  there.  We  met  sev- 
eral New  Zealand  people  and  were 
much  impressed  with  their  hospital- 
ity. They  have  the  best  behaved  chil- 
dren I  have  ever  seen.  I  could  well 
wish  that  every  American  child  had 
as  good  manners  as  these  New 
Zealand  youngsters. 

Well,  my  dear  sister,  I  wish  you 
were  here  to  walk  about  with  me 
and  see  all  the  sights  instead  of 
reading  my  letters  which  I  fear  are 
often  very  tiresome.  I  must  close 
now,  as  we  are  packing  to  get  off 
to  Sydney  tomorrow,  a  four  days' 
journey  in  rough  waters,  for  they 
tell  us  that  the  seas  about  the  New 
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Zealand  coast  are  extremely  rough. 
Goodbye  for  the  present. 

Very  best  love  from 

SUSANNE. 

My  Dear  'Lizbeth: 

I  have  seen  a  real  live  kangaroo 
running  wild — or  I  should  say 
"jumping  wild,"  and  carrying  her 
young  in  her  pouch.  I  have  seen  a 
walloby,  a  smaller  animal,  some- 
what similar  to  a  kangaroo,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  "glorified 
rat,"  according  to  one  of  our  Scotch 
friends.  I  have  seen  a  native  bear, 
a  strange-looking  creature  some- 
what like  a -teddy-bear  and  a  coon. 


from  Sydney.  This  apartment  is  a 
sort  of  bungalow  affair,  built  on  the 
top  of  a  high  apartment  house.  It 
is  a  "cottage  in  the  air,"  instead  of 
a  castle.  About  us  is  a  great  deal 
of  "bush,"  which  means  woods  in 
Australia.  Larry  has  presented 
himself  to  his  company  and  begun 
work.  We  are  now  settled  down  to 
the  Australian  way  of  living. 

This  is  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world  for  holidays  and  amuse- 
ments. Every  holiday  is  celebrated 
on  Monday  and  every  Saturday  af- 
ternoon is  a  universal  holiday,  r-o 
that  there  is  often  a  celebration 
from    Saturday    noon    to    Tuesday 


AUSTRALIANS  SPEND  MANY  HOL    IDAYS   IN   THE  COUNTRY. 


(A  Sydney  society  girl  had  it  as  a 
pet  and  was  carrying  it  in  her  arms 
in  the  street.)  Fancy  that!  as  they 
say  over  here.  Not  only  have  I 
seen  these  peculiar  beasts,  but  every 
morning  we  are  awakened  by  the 
raucous  song  of  the  kukuborro,  the 
bird  commonly  known  as  the 
"laughing  jackass."  Mourning- 
doves  bill  and  coo  evenings  and 
mornings,  and  magpies  cry  out  as 
they  flash  from  tree. to  tree. 

By  this  rhapsody  you  will  gather 
that  we  are  living  in  the  country. 
You  are  not  far  out,  for  we  have 
taken  a  furnished  apartment  at  Cre- 
more  Point,  fifteen  minutes  by  ferry 


morning.  During  this  holiday  a 
great  many  people  hie  themselves 
to  the  country  or  mountains  or 
beaches. 

The  amusements  of  Australia 
consist  of  horseracing,  boxing,  the- 
atricals, moving  pictures,  surfing, 
swimming,  sailing,  and  rowing. 
The  races  are  great  occasions,  and 
people  gather  for  miles  to  see  ihe 
uig  meets  which  take  place  in  Mel- 
bourne in  November  and  in  Sydney 
at  Easter.  Large  sums  of  money 
are  bet  on  the  races.  Almost  every- 
body from  grandames  to  grandsons 
takes  a  ticket  on  his  favorite  horse. 
The  races  are  very  interesting  as 
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not  only  are  there  running  races, 
but  steeple  chases  and  hurdles, 
which  are  extremely  dangerous. 
Many  people  may  object  to  the 
amount  of  amusement  which  Aus- 
tralians take,  but  for  my  part  I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing,  especially 
the  habit  of  the  father  and  the 
mother  being  pals  with  the  chil- 
dren and  all  packing  off  to  the 
beach  or  the  country  for  a  lark. 

Does  what  I  write  meet  your 
idea  of  Australia?  I  suppose  you 
are  thinking  that  we  would  spend 
our  time  fleeing  before  the  abor- 
igines with  boomerangs,  who  would 
hunt  us  out  with  the  black  trackers 
of  their  tribes.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  aborigines  at  La  Peruse,  a 
village  near  Sydney.  They  were 
throwing  boomerangs.  But  these 
natives  were  quite  civilized,  and 
were  only  throwing  their  weapons 
for  the  benefit  of  tourists.  They 
charged  fifty  cents  for  the  sight. 
Also  there  are  "black  trackers,"  but 
they  do  not  trace  by  smell  or  scent 
like  bloodhounds,  as  I  had  always 
imagined,  but  by  observing  the 
broken  twigs,  footmarks,  etc.  I 
have  read  some  true  stories  about 
them.  Their  development  in  this 
direction  is  positively  uncanny. 

In  reality,  Australia  is  a  big, 
wonderful  country — a  white  man*s 
country  with  many  advantages.  The 
climate  ranges  from  snow  districts 
to  tropical  lands.  For  the  most 
part,  the  climate  is  similar  to  that 
of  California.  In  area  it  is  about 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  inhabited  by  less  than 
five  million  people,  whereas  we 
have  over  one  hundred  million.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  quote  you  the 
figures,  my  dear  sister,  even  though 
they  refer  to  our  own  country,  for 
I  know  there  is  little  danger  of 
your  knowing  them.  *  *  Most 
of  us  Americans  have  little  definite 
knowledge  about  the  U.  S.  A.  until 


we  find  it  out  in  traveling  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  chief  product 
of  this  country  is  wool.  But  they 
also  produce  a  great  deal  of  wheat, 
gold  and  silver  and  coal.  Nearly 
every  known  fruit  is  grown  here. 

Sydney,  September  13. 

We  went  oflF  in  such  shocking 
haste  to  Melbourne,  where  Larry 
was  called  to  consult  with  the  chief 
engineer  that  I  left  your  letter  here 
on  the  table  where  I  found  it  this 
morning  when  we  returned.  Mel- 
bourne is  a  fine,  big  city,  laid  out  on 
the  American  plan  which  means 
here  that  the  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  We  also 
went  to  Adelaide,  in  South  Austra- 
lia, a  two  days'  journey  by  train. 
The  fruit  here  was  marvelous. 
Nothing  very  exciting  happened  on 
the  whole  trip  except  changing 
trains  on  the  border  of  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  (in  which  state 
Sydney  is  situated)  and  Victoria, 
the  state  of  which  Melbourne  is 
the  capital.  These  states  were  so 
jealous  of  each  other  that  they 
would  not  adopt  the  same  railroad 
gauge,  so  now  all  the  trains  stop 
at  the  border,  and  the  passengers 
and  freight  have  to  be  transferred. 
Talk  about  the  jealousy  of  women! 

Monday. 

WeVe  going  home!  Did  you 
say  excited  ?  Larry's  company  has 
decided  to  cease  operations  here 
until  after  the  war,  so  he  is  to  come 
back  to  his  old  job  in  America. 
We're  coming  by  way  of  Java, 
Straits  Settlements,  India,  China, 
and  Japan.  Get  out  your  geography 
and  look  up  our  route.  I'll  wager 
you  can't  find  Java,  and  don't  even 
know  there  is  a  "Straits  Settle- 
ments." We  leave  in  a  week  per 
the  S.  S.  Montoro.  Heavens,  what 
shall  I  wear? 

Your  agitated, 
Suzanne. 
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IV. 

Frances  and  Horace  spent  one 
day  at  the  Niagara  Falls.  They 
went  early  to  get  the  full  splendor 
of  the  rainbow  which  can  be  seen 
only  in  the  morning.  As  Frances 
stood  before  the  magnificent,  thun- 
dering cataract  and  watched  the 
delicate  hues  of  the  rainbow  gleam- 
ing there  in  the  dancing  spray,  she 
drew  a  long  deep  breath  of  ex- 
quisite happiness  and  closed  her 
eyes  to  let  the  wondrous  picture 
record  itself  upon  her  soul. 

Few  tourists  were  yet  about.  It 
was  as  if  they  had  the  sublime 
grandeur  all  to  themselves.  Frances 
slipped  her  hand  into  Horace's.  He 
smiled  down  into  her  radiant  face. 

"I  believe,"  she  said  slowly,  as 
they  turned  into  a  shaded  path, 
which  led  to  the  next  fall,  "that 
God  is  here  too,  just  as  He  i^  in 
our  mountains." 

"I  think  He  must  brood  over  all 
His  mighty  masterpieces  of  na- 
ture," Horace  replied,  "ready  to 
speak  through  them  to  His  children 
if  they  will  but  pause  to  hear." 

"I  never  thought  of  it  like 
that,"  Frances  said  earnestly. 
"How  good  it  is  to  hear  you  say  it. 
It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  you 
are  the  man  who  told  me  so  short 
a  time  ago  that  sometimes  you  won- 
dered if  there  were  a  God  at  all." 

'Thank  heaven  I  can  never  have 
that  doubt  again,"  Horace  said  fer- 
vently, pressing  the  small  hand 
which  rested  on  his  arm. 

In  the  afternoon  they  walked 
across  the  famous  Suspension 
Bridge  which  spans  the  river  and 
connects  the  United  States  with 
Canada.     They  had  been  besieged, 


as  all  tourists  are,  by  countless  peo- 
ple trying  to  sell  souvenirs  of  every 
description.  Frances  had,  so  far, 
paid  little  attention  to  them,  but 
now  as  they  came  upon  the  Cana- 
dian side  she  suddenly  stopped  as 
they  came  near  a  pretty  little  Ca- 
nadian girl  sitting  by  a  small  stand 
close  by  the  bridge,  busily  engaged 
with  some  exquisite  lace.  There 
were  bolts  of  the  finished  lace  upon 
the  stand  before  her. 

"Look  at  that  girl,"  she  whis- 
pered, touching  her  husband's  arm. 
"Have  you  noticed  how  pathetically 
eager  she  looks  at  every  possible 
customer  though  she  does  not 
clamor  after  them  as  most  of  the 
others  do?  Do  you  mind  if  I  buy 
some  of  her  lace  ?  Anyhow  Fd  like 
to  speak  to  her." 

"Of  course  I  don't  mind.  Here, 
have  you  enough  money  in  your 
purse?"  Horace  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket. 

"I  have  not  broken  the  five  dollar 
bill  you  gave  me  for  souvenirs  this 
morning,^'  Frances  replied  laugh- 
ing. "Most  of  the  peddlers  are 
such  a  nuisance,  but  Fm  sure  this 
one  has  a  perfectly  good  reason 
for  wanting  to  sell  her  work." 

"Well,  I've  learned  that  you  are 
a.  wonderful  character  reader,  so 
go  along  and  I'll  wait  here."  He 
watched  her  as  she  approached  the 
lace  maker  and  began  talking  in 
her  own  irresistable  friendly  way, 
He  recalled  the  scene  with  the  lin- 
en-weaver in  the  Hull  House  and 
he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Frances 
was  letting  another  ray  of  sunshine 
into  a  shadowed  life.  He  saw  the 
stranger  begin  to  talk  and  Frances 
stood  listening  with  evident  sym- 
pathy.   Several  times  the  little  Ca- 
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nadian  wiped  her  eyes  before  she 
finished  her  story.  It  was  some 
time  before  Frances  made  her  pur- 
chase and  returned  to  him. 

"Just  think,  dear/'  she  began  in 
a  subdued  voice  as  they  walked 
slowly  away,  "that  poor  girl  has  a 
lover  over  in  the  war.  A  few 
months  ago  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Germans.  He  is  now  blind. 
She  is  trying  to  earn  money  to  go 
and  bring  him  home  when  the  war 
is  over.  I  bought  five  dollars'  worth 
of  her  lace.  I  thought  you  wouldn't 
mind.  I  was  to  have  a  new  hat, 
you  know  when  we  get  to  Boston. 
I  decided  Fd  rather  wear  my  old 
one  and  give  her  the  money. 
Clothes  seem  such  a  paltry  con- 
sideration when  we  think  of  the  big" 
things  in  life.  I  will  like  to  think 
that  maybe  I  helped  her  a  little  to 
find  her  unfortunate  lover." 

The  next  day  they  arrived  in 
Boston  and  found  Edna  and  Gordon 
waiting  for*  them  with  a  warm  wel- 
come. Their  first  greetings  were 
naturally  tinged  with  sadness  be- 
cause they  inovluntarily  thought 
of  one  missing  from  the  group, — 
one  who  had  been  very  dear  to  them 
all.  However  they  all  made  an  ef- 
fort not  to  let  the  gloom  of  their 
sorrow  overshadow  the  joy  of  this 
happy  reunion. 

Edna  and  Gordon  were  locate  1 
in  a  cosy  little  flat  near  the  big  Art 
Institute  where  the  young  artist 
sheep-herder  was  already  receiving 
the  recognition  and  praise  which 
were  only  forerunners  of  the  fame 
awaiting  him. 

On  that  first  evening  the  four  sat 
long  into  the  night  enjoying  a  soul- 
to-soul  visit  such  as  only  congenial 
spirits  can  know. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  from 
Uncle  James?"  Horace  enquired  of 
his  sister. 

"Not   a    word.      T    have    written 


several  times  too.  He  must  be  very 
angry." 

"He  was  hurt  to  the  quick.  To 
him  I  seem  nothing  more  than  an 
ungrateful  traitor,"  Horace  an- 
swered. "He  has  always  treated 
me  as  if  I  were  his  own  son;  he 
gave  me  my  education  and  business 
start  and  I  turned  against  him.  I 
know  just  how  it  must  look  to  him. 
I  also  know  how  lonely  he  must 
be.  He  never  had  many  friends 
and  companions" — 

"You  mean  he  lavished  all  his 
doting  love  on  you,"  Edna  put  in. 
"I  never  did  see  an  old  man  wor- 
ship a  youngster  like  Horace's 
Uncle  James  has  always  worshiped 
him,"  she  said.  "Mother  used  to 
say  he  would  be  the  ruin  of  him 
with  all  his  indulgence.  Of  course 
he  must  be  unbearably  lonely,  but 
what  can  we  do  when  he  wont  even 
acknowledge  our  existence?" 

"Frances  and  I  have  decided  to 
drop  in  on  him  for  a  Thanksgiving 
surprise." 

"What?  Not  tomorrow!"  pro- 
tested Edna.  "You  don't  think  for 
a  moment  that  Gordon  and  I 
would  think  of  letting  you  run 
awav  like  that  the  minute  you  get 
here." 

'*You  know  we'd  love  to  stay  a 
whole  week,  honey,"  Horace  said, 
patting  her  hand.  "But  I'm  so  set 
on  bringing  Uncle  James  into  the 
light  I  can't  think  of  anything  else. 
I  lie  awake  nights  thinking  about 
him  and  pitying  him  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  You  see  he  has 
always  been  like  a  father  to  me, 
and  I  can't  bear  to  think  I  am  hurt- 
ing him  so.  Besides,  I  must  get  at 
my  work.  We'll  have  to  continue 
this  little  taste  of  a  visit  when  you 
come  to  spend  Christmas  with  us." 

"You  haven't  even  told  us  where 
you  are  going  to  study,"  Gordon 
reminded  him.     "I  wish    we    had 
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something  to  induce  you  to  make  it 
Boston." 

"There  is  no  need  of  his  telling 
me,"  put  in  Edna.  "Of  course  it 
is  Cornell." 

"Yes.  I  guess  every  fellow  has 
a  tender  spot  for  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  it  would  seem  almost  disloyal 
lo  go  to  any  other  college  as  long 
as  they  have  what  I  want.  Besides 
there  are  some  big  men  there  in  my 
line.  I  couldn't  do  better  anywhere 
in  the  country." 

"Oh,  how  Frankie  will  enjoy 
Ithica!"  exclaimed  Edna.  "It  is 
positively  all  scenery.  There  is  re- 
ally nothing  there  except  the  school, 
but  it  is  the  most  picturesque  back- 
ground for  a  big  college  one  can 
imagine.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
splendid  times  I  have  had  there 
when  Horace  would  let  me  be  his 
guest  for  junior  week  and  com- 
mencement. You  see,  all  the  fel- 
lows had  their  young  ladies  come 
in  for  those  occasions,  and  Horace 
never  cared  for  girls  in  general, 
but  he  didn't  like  to  be  one-sided,  so 
his  sister  got  in  on  the  big  affairs, 
which  most  sisters  have  to  look  on 
and  see  some  other  girl  enjoying." 

The  next  afternoon,  the  day  be- 
fore Thanksgiving,  Horace  and 
Frances  left  for  New  York  City. 
Both  of  them  wondered  what  the 
outcome  of  this  unannounced  visit 
would  be.  Would  James  Ballard 
greet  them  in  the  same  intolerant 
rage  with  which  he  had  parted 
from  his  nephew,  or  had  the  weeks 
of  reflection  and  loneliness  since 
then  mellowed  him  and  prepared 
the  way  for  them? 

It  was  evening  when  they 
reached  the  great  central  station  of 
the  big  city.  Frances  could  scarce- 
ly believe  that  she  was  really  in 
that  wonderful  metropolis  of  which 
she  had  only  read  and  dreamed. 
Horace  was  so  familiar  with  the 
place  and  so  occupied  with  thoughts 


of  the  approaching  meeting  with 
his  unde  that  for  the  time  he  al- 
most forgot  his  bride.  Mechan- 
ically he  helped  her  into  a  taxicab 
and  they  rode  through  the  brilliant 
streets  in  silence,  he  with  his  brow 
wrinkled  in  a  worried  frown,  she 
with  her  vivid  face  pressed  against 
the  glass  door,  drinking  in  the  won- 
ders of  the  great  city. 

At  last  the  automobile  turned  in- 
to the  residence  district,  and  soon 
stopped  before  a  plain,  substantial 
house  of  gray  stone. 

"Well,  here  we  are,"  said  Horace 
with  an  effort  to  speak  lightly  as  he 
opened  the  door  for  his  wife.  He 
paid  the  chauffeur  and  turned  to 
the  rather  gloomy-looking  building. 

"Doesn't  look  as  if  they  were  ex- 
pecting us,"  he  said,  with  a  forced 
laugh.  "LFncle  must  be  home, 
though.  There  is  a  light  in  his 
suite.  Funny  how  the  old  codger 
always  clung  to  a  home-life  when 
he's  had  no  family — except  me — 
for  so  many  years.  You  see  when 
mother  died,  Edna  went  to  live  with 
a  sister  of  her  father's  and  I  came 
here  to  Uncle  James.  Most  men  in 
his  position  would  prefer  living  at 
a  club,  but  he's  always  kept  up  this 
place  because  he  seems  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  the  home  instinct." 

They  were  walking  slowly  up  the 
broad  path  toward  the  dark  house. 

"That's  a  good  sign.  A  man  who 
loves  home  must  have  a  big  heart 
and  we  are  going  to  find  Uncle 
James',"  said  Frances,  naively. 

"I  hope  so,"  Horace  replied. 
"But  you've  no  idea,  dear,  how  I 
dread  this  meeting.  I've  hoped  for 
so  much  from  it,  but  it  isn't  like 
Uncle  James  to  change  his  mind 
without  some  strong  influence.  The 
nearer  I  get  to  it  the  more  I  dread 
to  meet  him.  I  can't  help  wonder- 
ing if,  after  all,  this  is  the  best  way. 
There  is  so  much  at  stake.    I  would 
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fiate   to   make   his   prejudice   any 
stronger." 

"It  does  seem  rude  to  come  up- 
on him  this  way,  unannounced," 
Frances  admitted.  "Perhaps  wc 
had  better  go  to  a  hotel  and  then 
tomorrow  we  could  send  him  a 
message,  asking  if  we  might  come." 

Horace  stood  for  some  seconds 
weighing  her  suggestion,  then  he 
straightened  his  shoulders  resolute- 
ly as  he  looked  at  Frances  there  in 
the  soft  moon-light. 

"No,"  he  said,  decisively,  "we'll 
go  in!  I  want  him  to  get  one 
glimpse  of  you.  Even  if  he  shuts 
the  door  on  us,  he  can't  forget  your 
face,  and  it  will  help  to  plead  our 
cause  until  our  next  opportunity  ar- 
rives. Come,  are  you  ready  to  fol- 
low me  into  the  lion's  den  ?" 

"I'm  ready,"  Frances  laughed 
softly.  She  was  conscious  of  little 
shivers  of  excitement  running  over 
her.    This  was  a  real  adventure  and 


•she  accepted  it  with  the    zest   of 
youth. 

Horace  took  a  key  from  his 
pocket  and  opened  the  massive 
front  door.  They  entered  a  long, 
dimly-lighted  hall.  Their  feet  fell 
noiselessly  upon  the  rich  carpet. 
Horace  led  the  way  down  the  hall 
to  where  a  door  stood  ajar,  emit- 
ting a  brighter  light. 

"That  is  Uncle's  den,"  he  whis- 
pered. "I  really  believe  you  had 
better  wait  out  here.  He  may  be 
furious."  Frances  sank  into  a 
chair  as  Horace  knocked  upon  the 
door. 

James  Ballard  was  sitting  before 
a  dying  fire,  looking  disconsolately 
into  the  changing  embers.  His 
gray  head  was  bowed  and  the  lines 
upon  his  face  depicted  the  most  in- 
finite loneliness. 

"Come  in,"  he  called  wearily, 
little  dreaming  to  whom  he  was 
giving  that  bidding. 


(to  be  continued.) 


Op 


era:  Modern  and  Ultra-Modern. 

By  Marian  Cannon. 


IV. 


\  It  used  to  be  quite  the  fashion  in 
old  romances  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart.  Georges  Bizet  must  have 
forgotten  that  times  had  changed 
when  he  permitted  himself  to  die  of 
that  quaint  malady.  There  are 
those  who  say  he  died  of  starvation, 
but  I  haven't  the  heart  to  accuse 
him  of  that.  However  that  may  be, 
I  can  say  for  a  certainty  that  he  was 
very,  very  hungry  more  than  once 
in  his  short  life,  and  that  not  en- 
tirely his  own  fault  either.  He  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1838  of  poor  but 
good  parents.  In  his  tenth  year  his 
father  placed  him  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire where  he  remained  nine 
years    studying     piano,    harmony. 


and  composition.  His  teacher  in 
composition  was  the  distinguished 
composer  Halvy  whose  daughter 
Bizet  married  in  1869.  In  his  final 
year  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
which  was  not  only  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction but  also  the  means  of  a 
three  years'  course  of  study  in  the 
wonderful  old  Italian  capital.  That 
was  the  happiest  time  of  his  life. 
He  was  young  and  free  to  studv 
and  dream.  His  third  year  in  Italy 
was  darkened  by  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Her  death  left  Bizet  ak>ne 
in  the  world.  It  is  said  "he  was  a 
man  with  a  sharp  tongue  and  a 
rather  brusque  manner.  Like  many 
abnormally  sensitive  men,  he  hid  a 
genuine  warmth  of  sympathv  and 
kindness  unr^er  a  rather  chilly  and 
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forbidding  exterior,  and  perhaps 
this  in  some  measure  accounted  for 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  injus- 
tice done  him.  " 

His  first  compositions  were  re- 
ceived very  calmly  by  the  critical 
world  but  his  Carmen  called  forth 
abuse  and  derision,  as  fine  and  new 
things  have  a  way  of  doing. 

The  stupid  accusations  of  the 
critics  were  too  much  for  him  and 
he  died  just  three  months  after  the 
first  performance  of  Carmen. 

Eight  years  later  this  very  opera 
became  tremendously  popular  and 
has  ever  since  been  one  of  the 
strongest  attractions  in  opera- 
houses  the  world  over.  In  an  es- 
say on  "The  Libretto  of  the  Fu- 
ture" Barclay  Squire  wrote :  "This 
opera  which  .was  produced  the  year 
before  the  first  Bayreuth  festival 
really  marks  the  foundation  of  the 
new  style  of  lyric  drama,  and  it  is 
note-worthy  that  it  was  th's  work 
which  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  after  he 
had  apostatized  from  the  cult  of  the 
Wagnerian  school,  upheld  ai;  the 
model  of  what  an  opera  should  be. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  kiok  upon  Nietz- 
sche's 'Fall  Wagner's'  as  the  pro- 
duct of  a  diseased  brain ;  exagger- 
ated and  bitter  as  much  of  that  bril- 
liant pamphlet  is,  it  undoubtedly 
^Vaws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Car- 
men was  the  one  mo-^ern  work  able 
to  hold  its  own  by  the  side  of  Wag- 
ner's productions."  The  great 
French  writer  Prosoer  Merinsee 
was  the  author  of  the  story  from 
which  Henri  Meilhac  and  Ludowic 
Halvv  arranged  a  four  act  libretto 
for  Bizet's  Carmen.  The  plot 
is  simple  and  forceful.  Don  Jose, 
a  voupg  soldier  of  Seville,  is  ruinei 
hy  his  infatuat'on  for  a  Spanish 
Gvpsv,  Carmen.  He  forgets  his  lit- 
tle old  mother  and  sweet  Micaela 
to  whom  he  is  engaeed.  In  his 
madness   he   deserts   his   regiment 


and  follows  Carmen  into  the  moun- 
tains where  for  her  sake  he  becomes 
one  of  a  band  of  smugglers.  She 
is  a  woman  of  very  capricious  likes 
and  dislikes.  The  song  most  fre- 
quently on  her  beautiful  lips  is  a 
ballad  in  honor  of  inconstancy : 

"Love  is  a  wild  and  fearless  bird, 

That  none  can  ever  tame  or  bind, 
You  call  his  aiame  but  are  not  heard, 

If  'tis  his   will   to  be  unkind. 
Nor  thr-eats  nor  tears  a  whit  deter. 

One  pleads,  the  other  stands  apart. 
And  'tis  the  other  I  prefer. 

Naught    has    be    said,    he    has    my 
heart." 

Jose  sacrifices  everything,  his 
very  soul,  for  the  k)ve  of  her,  but 
her  love  for  him  is  only  a  passing 
whim  tossed  for  a  moment  into  a 
pa&sion  by  the  difficulty  of  winning 
him.  Once  completely  under  her 
sway,  he  becomes  a  bore  to  her.  At 
the  miserable  moment  when  Jose 
is  finding  this  out,  Micaela  comes 
to  him  with  news  that  his  poor 
mother  is  dying.  Grief-stricken 
and  over-whelmed  with  the  bitter- 
est kind  of  remorse  Jose  goes  with 
the  pure  and  loving  Micaela  but 
warns  Carmen  that  should  she 
prove  false  to  him  in  his  absence  he 
will  hunt  her  out  and  kill  her. 

The  last  act  is  in  the  square  be- 
fore the  amphitheatre  of  Seville. 
Carmen's  latest  love  is  the  fascinat- 
ing toreador,  Escamillo,  with  whom 
the  radiant  coquette  now  enters 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled 
mob.  As  Carmen  is  about  to  enter 
the  arena  she  is  confronted  by  Jose, 
wretched  and  pitiable  in  liis  rags 
and  ruin.  He  implores  Carmen 
heart-rendingly  to  take  him  back 
into  her  favor.  She  laughs  and 
throws  his  ring  in  his  face,  telling 
him  she  will  not  be  bullied  into  lov- 
ing anyone.  She  acknowledges  her 
love  for  Escamillo.  Just  then  there 
is  a  thunder  of  appplause  from  the 
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arena  and  Carmen  thrilling  with 
pride  rushes  to  enter,  but  Jose 
('raws  a  knife  and  stabs  her.  The 
people  come  out  from  the  bull-fight. 
Jose  turns  to  them  with  the  desper- 
ate words,  "You  can  arrest  me. 
Twas  I  that  killed  her,"  and  throw- 
ing hinxself  on  Carmen's  body  sobs, 
"O  my  Carmen!  My  Carmen 
adored !''  And  the  opera  is  over. 
Micaela  is  a  character  created  by  the 
practical  good  sense  of  the  libret- 
tists. She  does  not  exist  in  the 
Merimee  story  but  they  knew  that 
she  would  make  the  drama  much 
m.ore  human  and  the  sense  of  trag- 
edy much  more  poignant. 

When  Bizet  died  a  memorial 
concert  was  given  for  which  Mas- 
sanet  wrote  an  orchestral  "Lamen- 
to."  Though  only  four  years 
>ounger  than  Bizet,  Massenet  lived 
38  years  longer.  They  had  been 
close  associates,  and  admirers  of 
one  another's  work.  Massenet  also 
won  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  later 
in  life  he  took  Bizet's  place  as  ex- 
aminer in  the  organ  and  composi- 
tion classes.  Massenet  was  a  genial 
disposition,  anxious  to  please  and 
anxious  to  be  pleased.  This  one 
difference  alone  between  his  make- 
up and  Bizet's  might  account  for 
the  worldly  failure  of  one  and  suc- 
cess of  the  other.  Jules  Massenet 
was  born  May  12,  1842.  He  be- 
gan piano  lessons  with  his  mother 
at  the  age  of  six.  In  1848  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Paris  and  from  that 
time  on,  owing  to  the  ill-health  of 
the  father,  the  mother  had  to  de- 
pend on  her  piano  lessons  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  the  family.  In  his 
eleventh  year  he  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  conservatory  examinations 
and  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  that 
school. 

Two  years  later  his  parents  left 
Paris  to  live  at  Chambery.  Young 
Jules  ran  away  from  home  in  order 


to  get  back  to  his  beloved  music. 
His  parents,  seeing  his  determina- 
tion, capitulated  finally  and  placed 
him  with  a  kind  aunt  in  Paris.  This 
aunt  was  very  fond  of  him  and 
proud  of  his  studious  habits,  but  his 
idea  of  fun  didn't  alwa)rs  agree  with 
hers.  It  is  related  that  one  of  his 
favorite  amusements  was  "to  walk 
down  the  Rue  Rochechouart  with 
his  boon  companions,  uttering  yells 
which  frightened  the  whole  quar- 
ter." To  help  defray  his  living  ex- 
penses he  hunted  out  a  position  of 
kettle-drummer  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Theatre  Lyrique.  He  held  that 
post  till  the  day  he  took  the  Prix 
de  Rome.  In  his  final  year  at  the 
conservatory  he  was  described  by  a 
friend  as  being  *'al  that  time  little 
more  than  a  boy ;  beardless,  with  a 
small  pug-nose,  a  high  forehead, 
long  hair  tossed  back,  a  pale  face 
illumined  by  two  small  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  both  mischief  and 
kindness." 

When  Massenet  was  fifty  years 
old  he  wrote  of  the  happy  times 
spent  in  Rome.  "O  those  two  lovely 
years  in  Rome  at  the  dear  Villa  Me- 
dici ;unmatched  years  the  ntemory  of 
which  ever  now  helps  me  to  stem 
the  flood  of  discouraging  influences. 
It  was  at  Rome  that  I  began  to 
live;  there  it  was  that,  during  my 
happy  walks  with  my  companions, 
painters  or  sculptors,  and  in  our 
talks  under  the  oaks  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  I  felt  the  first  stirring  of 
admiration  for  nature  and  for  art. 
What  charming  hours  we  spent  in 
wandering  through  the  museums  of 
Naples  and  Florence!  What  ten- 
der, thoughtful  emotions  we  felt  in 
the  dusky  churches  of  Siena  and 
Assisi!  How  thoroughly  forgotten 
was  Paris  with  her  theatres  and  her 
rushing  crowds !  Now  I  had  ceased 
to  be  merely  a  musician.  This  ar- 
dor, this  beautiful  fever  still  sus- 
tains me;   for  we  musicians,  like 
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poets,  must  be  the  interpreters  of 
true  emotion.  To  feel,  to  make 
others  feel — therein  lies  the  whole 
secret !" 

In  1866,  though  in  no  position  to 
support  a  wife,  Massenet  married  a 
charming  little  lady  by  name  Sainte- 
Marie.  He  had  to  make  shift  for  a 
living  by  giving  piano  lessons  and 
resuming  his  position  as  kettle- 
drummer.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, till  he  had  consi  lerable  suc- 
cess as  a  writer  of  oratorios.  He 
became  professor  at  the  conserva- 
tory where  he  had  been  a  student 
and  during  his  eighteen  years  of 
service  in  that  capacity  he  found 
time  to  compose  nine  important 
operas,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
them  being  his  Manon.  Abbe  Pre- 
vost,  who  died  in  1763,  was  the 
author  of  an  exquisitely  told  "Story 
of  the  Life  of  Manson  Lescant  and 
Chevalier  Des  Grieux.''  This  lit- 
tle romance  has  been  one  of  the 
great  favorites  in  France.  Three  of 
the  most  eminent  French  compos- 
ers, besi-^'es  Balfe  of  Ireland  and 
Puccini  of  Italy,  wrote  music  for  it. 
Massenet's  opera  has,  however,  had 
far  the  greatest  success. 

Manon  is  an  exquisite  creature, 
described  in  the  story  as  being  slen- 
der and  delicate  as  a  fra^file  white 
lily.  She  is  a  girl  absolutely  devoid 
of  moral  principles.  Pleasure  and 
beauty  rule  her  life.  She  is  the  type 
of  girl  one  can  meet  any  day  on  the 
boulevards  of  Paris,  gay,  prettv— 
and  fickle.  It  would  be  as  useless 
to  preach  to  them  as  it  wouM  be  to 
harangue  a  flock  of  lovely^  flutter- 
ing birds.  Her  family  has  decided 
that  she  is  not  safe  anvwhere  but  in 
a  convent.  The  moral  responsibility 
of  brinjsring  her  up  is  too  much  for 
them.  They  send  her  to  one  of  these 
places  of  refuge  but  on  the  way 
while  wa'ting  for  the  coach  she  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  a  handsome 
yourg  man,  Oievalier  Des  Grieux, 


who  falls  madly  in  love  with  her  on 
the  spot.  She  tells  him  her  destina- 
tion and  he,  feeling  terrible  at  the 
thought  of  such  beauty  being  hid- 
den away  in  such  a  dreary  place, 
passionately  offers  to  rescue  her. 
She  readily  accepts,  wild  with  de- 
light at  the  thought  of  a  life  of 
pleasures,  and  they  elope. 

When  the  father  of  Des  Grieux 
learns  his  whereabouts  he  ort'ers  de 
Bretigny  to  kidnap  him  and  bring 
him  home.  The  plot  is  made  known 
to  Manon  who  is  determined  to 
thwart  it  because  she  is  really  fond 
of  Des  Grieux.  But  when  she  is 
given  to  understand  that  her  lover 
will  be  "cut  off  without  a  penny" 
unless  he  gives  her  up,  her  horror 
of  poverty  makes  her  acquiesce. 
She  then  runs  off  with  de  Bretigny. 
She  soon  becomes  famous  for  her 
rare  beauty  and  is  "the  observed  of 
all  observers"  at  the  most  brilliant 
affairs  in  Paris.  One  night  she 
hears  that  Des  Grieux  has  gone  to 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulfrice  where 
he  is  on  the  point  of  taking  orders. 
Piqued  at  his  seeming  indifference 
to  her  and  stirred  by  a  lingering 
fondness  for  him,  she  dec'des  to 
disturb  his  peace  of  mind  by  call- 
ing on  him  at  the  seminary.  His 
father  does  not  want  him  to  take 
this  irretrievable  step  and,  when 
Manon  arrives,  is  urging  him  to 
come  home,  marry  a  worthv  girl, 
and  raise  a  family.  But  Des  Grieux 
is  determine'^ :  he  is  unmoved  by  all 
the  pictures  his  father  can  conjure : 
even  the  offer  of  30,000  lires  does 
not  tempt  him.  Then  Manon  ap- 
pears! At  first  he  thinks  she  is  a 
hallucination,  but  when  he  makes 
sure  of  her  reality  he  sternly  com- 
mands her  to  begone.  She,  how- 
ever, won't  be  put  off  so  easilv.  She 
uses  all  her  powers  of  fascination 
to  bring  him  to  her  feet  once  more. 
She  sighs  a^d  talks  of  their  past 
happiness,  asks  his  forgiveness,  his 
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])ity,  presses  his  han^i  and  exclaims 
trresistably,  "I  love  you  !"  He  prays 
heaven  to  help  him.  His  determina- 
tion weakens.  He  begs  her  not  to 
n-'ent'on  love  in  that  sacred  place. 
But  she  pleads,  and  finally  he  throws 
everything  to  the  winds  anl  cries, 
"I  love  you !'' 

Manon  next  persuades  Des 
Grieux  to  become  a  gambler.  He 
recoils  at  the  i  'ea  but  fear  of  losing 
Manon  drives  him  to  aofree.  He 
s'lccee'^s  beyond  the  bri^^htest  hopes 
until  one  dav  he  is  accused  of  cheat- 
inor,  j^e  is  thrown  into  prison,  an! 
Manon  is  arrested  as  his  accom- 
plice. The  last  act  is  a  scene  on  the 
rond  to  Havre.  Manon  is  being 
taV-en.  along  with  other  women  of 
her  class,  to  that  r>ort  to  be  sent  to 
^merira.  Dos  Grieux,  whose  re- 
Iraco  from  nrison  has  been  s'^cure  ^ 
bv  his  kind  nn^^  worr'ed  fath-^r.  is 
vni;i"<r  a^  a  lonelv  soot  in  tbp  hope 
nf  r^<;'*tiincr  his  belovcd.  He  has 
hir'^r^  o^.-on^'rliros  to  take  hf^r  forc- 
\h]\r  from  fVi'*  <;oldiers.  At  th«  kst 
p'/^rne^^t  his  men  riesert  him.  how- 
'^ver.  and  he  thinks  all  is  lost  until 
he  overhears  the  soldiers  sav,  "It  is 
not  much  yflorv  to  escort  such 
women.  One  of  them  is  alrea-^v 
half  dead.  Her  name  is  Manon." 
In  deep  agony  Des  Grieux  suddenly 
confronts  the  soldiers  and  offers 
any  price  for  Manon*s  esca^)c  She 
is  handed  over  to  him.  But  tv^or 
Manon  is  worn  out  with  fatig'ie  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  passionate 
words  of  love,  expires  in  her  lover's 
arms. 

Massenet  has  been  accused  of 
having  a  great  "predilection  for 
such  heroines.  That  he  sympa- 
thized with  her,  in  her  pleasures 
and  sorrow  alike,  it  is  needless  to 
say.  His  music  treats  Manon*s 
shallow  feelings  as  if  they  were  as 
sincere  as  the  love  of  Des  Grieux 
for  her."  H.  T.  Finck  in  speaking 
of  Geraldin'i  Farrar's  impersonation 


of  the  part  of  Manon  said:  **B5 
her  rare  charm  and  beauty,  Miss 
Farrar  accomplished  the  impossible 
by  making  the  seemingly  idiotic 
constancy  of  Des  Grieux  compre- 
hensible. After  seeing  this  dainty 
mail  looking  demureness  itself  sit- 
ting under  the  tree  in  the  Am'ens 
court-yard — one  of  those  pictures 
v/hich  impress  themselves  indelibly 
on  the  memory  of  all  spectators — 
who  can  wonder  at  h's  instantane- 
ous infatuation?  She  makes  the 
letter  scene  a  charming  episode,  and 
tnost  touching  is  her  portrayal  of 
the  collapse  and  death  on  the  Havre 
road ;  dying  on  the  stage  is  a  spe- 
cialty in  which  this  American  prima 
donna  has  no  equal.  She  sings 
French  with  the  true  Parisian 
id'om.  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
lightfully Gallic  than  the  archness 
and  grace  with  which  she  sings  the 
r'ainty  air  in  honor  of  youth  and 
beauty.  A  foreign  critic  has  re- 
ferred to  Massenet's  opera  as  *a 
delicately  perfumed  score;'  this 
fragrance  was  exhaled  by  her  s'ng- 
ing.  H  any  fault  coul  1  be  found 
with  her  conception  of  the  part,  it 
would  be  that  she  gave  to  the  love- 
scene,  in  which  she  persuades  Des 
Grieux  to  renounce  the  priest-hood, 
a  passionate  intensity  hardly  con- 
sonant with  the  character  of  this 
heartless  coquette.  However,  Mas- 
senet's miu^ic  calls  for  such  inte- 
sit\  •  aid  as  for  that,  has  not  the 
1'  cMi  Bizet  put  into  the  mouths  of 
tix-  unworthy  Carmen  and  Esca- 
niillo  one  of  the  most  soulful  of  all 
love  songs?" 

For  the  rest  one  can  relate  that 
Massenet's  was  a  rarely  successful 
and  happy  life.  He  made  many 
friends  and  but  few  enemies  by  his 
habit  of  criticizing  sparingly  if  at 
all  and  by  giving  the  full  meed  of 
praise  whenever  opportunity  of- 
ered. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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Meat  Substitutes. 

By  Anna  G.  Midgley, 


We  use  food  to  give  to  our  bodies 
(1)  heat  or  fuel,  (2)  building  material 
or  repair  for  the  tissues,  (3)  regulat- 
ing material. 

Many  kinds  of  foyod  are  useful  as 
tody  fuel.  Some  of  the  best  exam- 
ples are  bread,  cereals,  fats,  starches, 
and  sugars. 

Good  examples  of  food  which  fur- 
nish building  material  are  milk,  dried 
peas,  and  beans,  cheese,  eggs,  lean  of 
beef,  and  fish. 

Only  certain  foods  serve  the  purpose 
of  regulating  material.  Water  comes 
first  as  a  regulator,  and  then  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  contain 
valuable  mineral  salts  not  found  in 
other  foods.  The  green  vegetables 
are  the  most  important.  But  all  vege- 
tables which  contain  coloring  matter 
as  carrots,  beets,  etc.,  are  good. 

Meat  supplies  fu*el.  It  is  also  good 
building  material.  But  it  is  no  bet- 
ter fuel  food  nor  better  building  ma- 
terial than  many  other  kinds  of  food. 
It  takes  \%  lbs.  of  lean  beef  to  equal 
in  fuel  value  1  quart  of  milk;  cost  of 
beef  30  to  35  cents,  cost  of  milk  8  to 
12  cents.  Fat  of  meat  is  higher  in  fuel 
value  than  lean.  Beef  drippings,  ba- 
con fat,  salt  pork  fat,  should  all  be 
carefully  saved. 

The  vegetable  fats  are  equally  as 
r'ood  as  the  meat  fats,  and  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  strict  vegetarian,  as 
olive  oil,  cotton  seed  oil,  nut  oils,  but- 
ter fats,  etc. 

Milk  is  better  for  building  material 
than  is  meat.  Peas,  beans,  cheese, 
p.nd  peanuts  make  excelleait  substi- 
tutes. 

Meat  IS  not  good  regulating  mate- 
rial. It  must  always  be  supplemented 
]  V  other  kinds  of  food.  Too  much 
meat  is  unwholesome,  most  people  of 
moderate  means  eat  more  meat  than 
is  wise,  unless  they  have  learned 
something  of  its  food  value. 

Milk,  peanut  butter,  and  cheese  are 
'-onvenient  meat  substitutes  because 
they  may  be  used  without  cooking. 
We  like  a  hot  dish  with  dinner,  how- 
ever, so  sonnc  of  the  "fuel  and  build- 
incr  foods"  which  can  be  served  hot 
arp  worth  studying. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  illustrate  this 


by  taking  two  of  the  following  recipes 
and  give  the  food  value  of  each  dish 
with  its  relation  to  the  diet  as  a  whole. 

Pea  Loaf  with  Creamed  Carrots. 

Peas  furnish  good  fuel;  the  amount 
used  yields  as  much  building  material 
of  the  kind  in  meat  as  8  ounces  of 
lean  round  steak,  and  a  good  supply 
of  regulating  materials— water  and 
mineral  salts.  *  Carrots  furnish  fuel, 
some  building  material,  and  mineral 
salts  not  found  in  meat.  Milk  is  a 
good  all  around  food.  The  flour  and 
fat  used  in  the  sauce  furnish  addi- 
tional fuel.  The  dish  is  a  meal  in 
itself,  good  for  all  the  family  except 
children  under  two  years. 

Kidney  Bean  Stew. 

Beans  are  good  fuel  and  building 
material.  One  pint  of  beans  furnishes 
as  much  protein  as  one-half  pound  of 
lean  round  of  beef,  more  fuel  than  in 
the  latter  amount  of  beef,  bes'des  a 
good  supply  of  mineral  salts.  Toma- 
toes are  good  regulating  food.  Rice 
flour  and  fat  furnish  fuel.  This  dish 
with  bread  and  butter  or  oleomar- 
garine added  makes  a  well  balanced 
meal.  For  small  children  the  beans 
are  best  put  through  a  sieve  and  milk 
added  making  a  thick  soup. 

RECIPES    FOR    USE  OF  DRIED 
VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

Bean  or  Pea  Loaf. 

(Serve  with  Creamed  Carrots.) 

1  C.  dried  peas  or  beans. 
1^  C.  stak  bread  crumbs. 
V/i  C.  skimmed  milk. 

2  T.  sugar. 
1  T.  salt. 

%  T.  pepper. 

%  C.  bacon  or  other  drippings. 

1  cgK  (this  may  be  omitted  if  too 
expensive). 

Soak  beans  or  peas  over  night.  Cook 
until  tender  with  a  pinch  of  soda,  rub 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  Add  remain- 
ing ingredients  in  order  given.  Turn 
into  a  greased  pan  and  bake  slowly 
one  hour,  or  steam  in  a  baking  pow- 
der tin  if  oven  heat  is  not  convenient. 
Baked  beans  may  be  used  in  this  dish. 
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Kidney  Bean  St€w. 
1  C.  kidney  beans. 

1  onion. 

2  Tb.  rice. 

1  pt.  tomatoes. 

2  Tb.  bacon  or  other  drippings. 
2  Tb.  flour. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Soak  beans  over  night.  Cook  in 
water  to  cover  until  tender  and  soft. 
Slow  boiling  is  best.  Then  add  toma- 
toes, onion,  rice,  and  seasonings;  sim- 
mer until  ric«  is  well  cooked.  There 
should  be  about  a  quart  and  a  half  of 
stew,  add  water  if  needed.  Mix  flour 
and  fat  and  thicken  the  stew. 

Creamed  Dried  Com. 

1  C.  dried  corn. 

Milk  or  condensed  milk. 

Salt  and  pepper. 

1  T.  sugar. 

Look  over  corn  and  wash.  Soak 
several  hours.  Then  simmer  corn 
slowly  (do  not  boil)  in  the  water  in 
which  it  soaked.  When  corn  is  ten- 
der add  milk  or  condensed  milk  as 
desired  and  season  to  taste. 

Split  Pea  Chowder. 

1  C.  split  peas  or  dried  peas. 

2  C.  canned  com  or  1  C.  dried  corn 
well  cooked. 

1  C.  milk. 

1  Tb.  beef  fat  drippings. 

Salt  and  pepper. 

Soak  peas  over  night,  cook  until 
soft,  which  will  take  several  hours. 
Add  corn  and  repeat,  then  add  milk 
and  fat. 

Cream  of  Dried  Pea  Soup. 
1  C.  dried  peas. 
1   slice  onion. 
Bit  of  bay  leaf. 
1  T.  each  sugar  and  salt. 
Pepper. 

1  pt.  hot  milk. 

2  Tb.  flour. 
1  Tb.  fat. 

Soak  peas  over  night.  Cook  until 
tender  with  onion  and  bay  leaf,  and 
rub  through  a  sieve.  There  should  be 
\y2  pint  of  peas,  if  too  little  add 
water.  Melt  fat,  add  flour,  and  stir 
until  smooth,  add  milk  and  stir  until 
sauce  thickens.  Combine  mixtures, 
add  seasonings  and  serve  hot. 


Bean  or  Pea  Soup  from  Leftovers. 

To  1  C.  of  baked  beans  add  1  pt.  of 
water,  and  boil  until  beans  arc 
"mushy."  Rub  through  a  sieve,  add 
^  C.  of  condensed  milk  and  season 
to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  tomato 
ketchup.  Almost  any  vegetable  may 
be  used  in  soup,  but  lima  beans,  dried 
corn,  or  peas  all  make  excellent  soups. 

Potato  or  Bean  Croquettes. 

2  C.  cold  baked  beans. 
1  C.  mashed  potato. 

1  Tb.  Worcestershire  or  other  table 
sauce. 

Salt  if  needed. 

%  T.  pepper. 

Press  beans  through  a  sieve,  add 
potato  and  seasonings;  mix  well  and 
shape  for  croquettes.  Roll  in  fine 
Ti.mbs,  dip  in  beaten  tgg,  roll  in 
crumbs  again,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 
Drain  on  brown  paper.  Serve  with 
tomato  sauce  or  tomato  ketchup. 

Com  Fritters. 

1  can  com  or  2-3  C.  dried  corn. 

J^  C.  dried  and  sifted  crumbs. 

1  egg  well  beaten. 

^  C.  milk. 

1  T.  salt. 

1  T.  baking  powder. 

1  Tb.  flour. 

If  dried  corn  is  used  soak  over 
night.  Cook  several  hours  until  very 
tender.  Chop  corn  in  vegetable  chop- 
per, add  other  ingredients  in  order 
given.  Drop  from  a  tablespoon  into 
deep  fat  and  fry  until  brown.  Or  fry 
in  a  hot  greased  frying  pan. 

Norwegian  Prune  Pudding. 
54  lb.  prunes; 
54  C.  cold  water. 
54  C.  sugar. 
2-3  C.  boiling  water. 

3  Tb.  corn  starch. 

1  small  stick  cinnamon. 

Wash  pnwies  and  soak  in  154  C. 
cold  water  for  several  hours.  Cook 
prunes  in  water  in  which  they  were 
soaked  until  they  are  tender.  Remove 
stones  and  cut  pmnes  into  bits.  Add 
sugar,  cinnamon,  and  boiling  water, 
simm-er  for  ten  minutes.  Add  the  % 
C.  cold  water  to  com  starch,  stir  to 
smooth  paste.  Stir  into  prune  mix- 
ture and  cook  ten  minutes.  Remove 
c'nnamon,  pour  into  mould.  Serve 
cold. 
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GIRL  QUERIES. 

Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 
Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box 


L.  D. — New  milk  or  skim  milk 
make  a  simple  wash  for  face  and 
neck,  and  have  a  general  softening 
action  on  the  skin.  If  used  daily  it 
tends  to  make  the  skin  soft,  smooth 
and  white,  also  preserves  it  from  the 
effects  of  exposure  and  the  weather. 
Fresh  cream  is  a  simple  emollient  for 
preventing  chapped  lips  and  hands. 

Can  whole  wheat,  that  is,  wheat 
that  is  not  cracked,  be  cooked  and 
eaten  without  harm? — Housewife. 

Whole  wheat  can  be  cooked  at  a 
slow  heat  in  a  double  boiler  on 
kitchen  range  all  d^,  or  in  a  fireless 
cooker  all  night.  With  milk  it  makes 
an  almost  perfect  food,  and  costs 
much  less  than  the  other  breakfast 
foods.  11 

"Julia." — Empty  plates  and  those 
containing  individual  portions,  are 
placed  and  removed  from  the  right. 
Food  is  passed  to  one  at  his  left  hand. 

What  can  I  do  to  relieve  the  pain 
from  a  bunion? — Mrs.  H.  C. 

Dressi<ngs  of  gauze  kept  wet  with 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  camphor  will 
allay  inflamation,  then  paint  once  a 
week  with  iodine  to  relieve  the  sore- 
ness. Rubbing  nightly  with  vaseline 
will  soften  them.  Wear  loose,  com- 
fortable, low-heeled  shoes. 

"Penelope." — Your  problem  cannot 
be  discussed  in  this  limited  space. 
Send  stamped,  addressed  envelope, 
and  T  will  gladly  advise  you. 

Is  it  good  form  to  place  toothpicks 
on  the  table  at  dinner? — Mercedes. 

It  is  not  considered  correct  to  place 
toothpicks  on  the  table.  Toothpicks 
should  be  used  in  the  privacy  of  one's 
room.  If  ever  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  a  particle  from  the  teeth,  and 
one  cannot  leave  the  table,  it  should 
be  done  behind  the  napkin. 

"Mrs.  K.  B."— Send  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D. 
C,  and  get  a  list  of  all  the  bulletins  on 
home  topics,  then  select  the  ones  that 
most  appeal  to  you.  Many  of  them 
are  free,  others  cost  from  five  to  ten 
cents    each.      If    young     housewives 


would  take  advantage  of  what  Uncle 
Sam  is  doing  for  them  in  the  way  of 
giving  information  on  household  eco- 
nomics, there  would  be  less  waste,  and 
many  improved  homes. 

"L.  M.  S." — Send  your  name  and 
address  to  the  Orphans'  Home  and 
Day  Nursery,  Salt  Lake  City,  or,  to 
the  Crittenden  Home,  Ogden,  Utah, 
stating  your  request,  but  omitting  the 
last  two  sentences  written  to  me. 

"M.  W." — Information  concerning 
the  "Nobel"  prize  was  published  in 
Vol.  27,  page  617,  of  the  "Journal." 
If  said  Journal  is  not  available,  send 
stamped,  addressed  envelope  and  I 
will  mail  you  the  details. 

What  can  I  do  to  correct  the  habit 
of  bitmg  my  nails?— Discouraged. 

Biting  the  nails  is  a  dreadful  habit 
and  should  be  corrected  while  one  is 
yet  young.  If  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  the  nails  becom-e  thick, 
stubby  and  unsightly,  and  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  chagrrin  and  worry. 
Make  a  strong  solution  of  quinine,  or 
bitter  aloes,  and  dip  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  in  this  solution  after  each 
washing.  This  will  make  the  nails 
very  distasteful  and  the  mouth  will 
repel  them.  Persevere  in  the  treat- 
ment and  the  habit  will  be  conquered. 

Why  do  the  soles  of  new  shoes 
creak,  and  how  can  I  prevent  it? — 
Jessica. 

Creaking  or  squeaking  of  shoes  is 
caused  by  being  too  dry,  or  by  the 
rubbing  against  each  other  while 
walking  of  the  two  or  more  pieces  of 
leather  that  make  the  sole.  In  the 
fi-ner  grades  of  shoes  this  is  prevented 
by  careful  adjustment  of  pieces, 
smooth  surface,  and  the  use  of  lubri- 
cants, prepared  chalk,  etc.  Saturate 
the  soles  of  your  shoes  with  linseed 
oil,  sweet  oil.  or  other  fat.  Let  the 
shoes  stand  in  this  lubricant  over 
night.  Or,  drive  a  few  small  pegs 
across  the  middle  of  the  sole.  Wet- 
ting the  soles,  if  dry,  will  often  stop 
the  creaking.  A  shoemaker  could  re- 
move the  soles  and  dust  some  French 
chalk  or  powdered  soapstone  between 
them. 
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PREPARATION   FOR  THE  WIN- 
TER'S WORK. 

To  the  energetic  M.  I.  A.  officer, 
thoroughly  interested  in  her  work,  the 
month  of  September  is  one  of  great 
possibilities.  The  preparation  made 
now  will  reflect,  in  large  degree,  upon 
the  work  of  the  entire  season.  Ap- 
proach your  labor  willingly,  gladly, 
with  a  desire,  as  fliever  befor<e,  to  safe- 
guard the  young  people  and  to  lead 
them  to  love  the  Gospel. 

Things  to  do: 

See  that,  if  possible,  all  offices  arc 
filled  in  both  the  stake  and  ward  or- 
ganizations. 

Make  every  needful  effort  to  have 
a  successful  convention.  The  execu- 
tive work  for  this  event  rests  upon 
the  stak«  board  but  ward  officers 
should  co-operate  by  their  presence 
and  enthusiastic  interest.  Each  ward 
association  is  asked  to  prepare  an  out- 
line of  one  correlated  preliminary 
program  to  be  given  to  the  stake 
board  at  or  before  the  conv-ention. 
These,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
grams published  herewith,  may  b« 
used  throughout  the  stake  during  the 
season. 

Study  carefully  the  instructions 
given  last  year  in  r-egard  to  Enlist- 
ment Work.  (See  July  Journal, 
1916.)  This  is  a  part  of  M.  I.  A.  work 
which  is  extremely  important;  one  of 
our  vital  duties  is  to  bring  and  keep 
every  young  woman  in  the  Church  un- 
der the  influence  of  our  organization. 


Ward  officers  should  district  their 
wards  and  appoint  committees  to  visit 
every  girl  old  enough  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  M.  I.  A. 

Read  carefully  the  Officers'  Notes 
in  the  August  Journal  (1917).  A  nearly 
complete  outline  of  the  entire  work 
for  the  coming  season  is  there  given. 
The  Guide  Work.  M.  I.  A.  Activities, 
etc.,  are  thoroughly  explained.  In  this 
issue  appear  the  first  three  lessons  in 
the  winter's  course  of  study  in  each 
department. 
To  Secretaries: 

It  is  suggested  that  secretaries  co- 
operate with  the  Enlistment  Commit- 
tee so  that  the  new  rolls  made  in  Oc- 
tober may  be  accurate  and  may  include 
all  who  should  be  enrolled.  For  in- 
structions regarding  the  making  of 
new  rolls,  see  September  Jrurnal,  1916. 

\ye  hope  to  see  100%  of  our  secre- 
taries at  th-e  convention  this  year. 
Every  secretary  should  realize  how 
important  her  office  is,  and  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  she  be  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  work.  She  cannot  aflFord 
to  miss  the  annual  convention. 

M.   I.   A.   ACTIVITIES. 
Suggestive  Prelimi^iary  Programs. 

Thomas  A,  Edison. 
Three  five-minute  talks.     (Reading 
Course,  'Thomas  A.  Edison.") 

a.  "The  Boyhood  of  Edison." 

b.  "Edison  and  the  Incandescent 

Light." 

c.  "Edison  and  the  Phonograph." 
Selection  from  the  Phonograph. 
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Handel. 

Talk,  "The  Inspiration  and  Beauty 
of  Handel's  Life." 

Explanation  of  the  Oratorio,  "Mes- 
siah." 

Violin  Solo,  "Largo." 

Heber  C.  Kimball. 

Talk,  "Anecdotes  from  the  Life  of 
Heber  C.  Kimball." 

Sketch,  "The  First  English  Mis- 
sion." 

Duet,  "The  Morning  Breaks,  the 
Shadows  Flee." 

Quartet,  "Ye  Elders  of  Israel." 

Town  or  Ward  History. 

Talk,  "First  Settlers." 

Talk,  "Prominent  Characters." 
(Bishops,  School  Teachers,  Musicians, 
etc.) 

Music,  "Auld  Lang  Syne;"  "Hard 
Times  Come  Again  no  More." 

The  Red  Cross. 

Talk,  "Clara  Barton  and  Her  Con- 
nection with  the  American  Red 
Cross." 

Sketch,  "Florence  Nightingale." 
(Reading  Course,  "Florence  Night- 
ingale.") 

Hymn,  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
oublic." 

Patriotic  Music. 

Talk,  "Patriotism  Expressed  in 
Music." 

Instrumental  Group.  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever,"  by  Sousa. 

Cornet  Solo,  introducing  Bugle 
Calls. 

Patriotic  Selections,  Vocal  Groups. 

National  Loyalty. 
Talk,   "When   Our   Country   Calls." 
Mixed   Double   Quartet,   "Loyal   to 

the  Truth  and  the  Right,"  by  Stephens. 
Junior   Boys   Chorus,   "The   Truth, 

Boys,   the   Truth,"   Improvement   Era, 

January,  1917. 

Achievement  in  the  Face  of  Difficulty. 

Story,  "Ole  Bull."  (Reading  Course. 
"Men  Who  Made  Good.") 

Story,  "Palissy  the  Potter."  (Read- 
ing Course,  "Men  Who  Made  Good.") 

Trees. 
Talk,  "The  Influence  of  Trees." 
Talk,  "Historic  Trees;"  or,  "Famous 

Forests." 
Declamation.    "Forest    Hymn,"     by 

Bryant;    or,   "Woodman    Spare    that 

Tree,"  by  George  P.  Morris. 


Hymn,  "There  is  Beauty  in  the 
Forest." 

Birds. 

Talk,  "Our  Feathered  Songsters." 

Story.  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth," 
from  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  by 
Longfellow. 

Mixed  Double  Quartet,  "The  Whip- 
poorwiirs  Song." 

Solo,  "The  Swallows." 
The  First  Christian  Church  in  America. 

Talk,  "Alma  the  Elder." 

Talk,  "The  Forest,  Land,  and  Wa- 
ters of  Mormon." 

Sentiment,  "Four  Fundamental  Re- 
qirements  of  Members  of  the  First 
'Mormon*  Church  in  America: 

"We  are  willing  to  bear  one  an- 
other's burdens,  that  they  may  be 
light;  to  mourn  with  those  who 
mourn;  to  comfort  those  who  stand 
in  need  of  comfort,  and  to  stand  as 
witnesses  of  God  at  all  times,  in  all 
things,  and  in  all  places,  even  until 
death." 

Reference,  Book  of  Mormon.  Mo- 
siah  17,  18. 

Hymiis  198,  199,  L.  D.  S.  Hymns. 

AWARDS  FOR  SCORING. 

It  IS  intended  this  season  that  the 
awards  given  to  associations  for  cred- 
its made  in  the  activities  shall  be  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive;  that  they  shall 
serve  merely  to  check  on  standards 
reached.  The  colors,  Red,  White,  and 
Blue,  are  selected  as  fitting  for  this 
purpose.  These  awards  are  to  be  pro- 
vided and  designed  by  the  stake 
boards. 

Suggestions: 

1.  Large  letters — M.  I.  A. — cut  from 
felt  or  heavy  cloth — a  red  M,  a  white 
I,  a  blue  A. 

2.  Small  triangular  pennants,  red, 
white,  and  blue,  the  number  of  each 
color  to  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  wards  reaching  the  different  stand 
ards. 

3.  Small  rectangular  or  oblong  pen- 
nants; some  of  plain  red;  some  of  the 
two  colors,  red  and  white;  some  ol 
the  three  colors,  red,  white,  and  blue: 
the  number  of  each  kind  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  wards  reach- 
ing the  different  standards.  Letters 
M.  I.  A.  in  neutral  tints,  might  be 
placed  upon  the  pennants. 

These  awards  may  be  cut  and  made 
bv  members  of  the  association  if  de- 
sired. ' 
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GETTING  RESULTS.* 
By  May  Green,  President  Granite  Stake. 

To  get  results  the  following  are 
needful: 

Proper  attitude  of  mind  in  M.  I.  A. 
Work. 

Time. 

Tact. 

Executive  Ability. 

Patience. 

A  little  Humor. 

And  most  of  all,  Spirituality. 

What  do  I  mean  by  proper  attitude 
of  mind? 

Well,  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, I  say  to  myself:  O  my,  here  it  is 
nearly  time  to  commence  Mutual 
again — it  seems  as  if  one  never  gets 
any  rest! 

Or:  Well,  it's  time  to  plan  for  our 
winter's  work.  Surely  this  year  we 
shall  be  more  successful;  our  meet- 
ings shall  be  more  interesting,  and  we 
shall  reach  our  young  people. 

We  receive  from  the  General  Board 
large  sized  envelopes,  that  seem  quite 
thick — lots  in  them. 

Do  we  say:  Well,  I  wonder  what 
they  want  now — it's  always  something. 

Or:  If  this  is  a  report  they  are  ask- 
ing for,  I  hope  we  can  get  it  to  them 
on  time.  But  it  may  be  some  good 
suggestions  to  solve  the  problems  in 
our  stake. 

The  time  we  think  there  are  so 
many  problems  to  solve  isn't  when  we 
are  working  hard.  For  if  we  are  work- 
ing hard,  we  will  have  few  problems. 
As  with  the  giant  we  read  of  in  an- 
cient myth  who  was  strong  as  long  as 
he  was  left  alone,  with  his  feet  on 
the  ground,  but  if  his  opponents 
would  get  together,  take  hold  of  him, 
raise  him  up,  he  would  start  to  dwin- 
dle, lose  his  power,  and  th-ey  could 
manage  him,  so  it  will  be  with  our 
problems  if  we  will  take  hold  of  them. 

M.  I.  A.  work  takes  time;  anything 
worth  while  takes  time.  Are  the  sev- 
e-nty-five  thousand  young  men  and 
young  women  in  our  Church  worth 
your  time  and  my  time?  Then  aren't 
you  getting  returns  for  your  time? 
You're  getting  experience,  ability  to 
understand  people,  spiritual  growth, 
and  it  is  helping  you  to  direct  your 
own  life.  The  ideals  that  you  are  put- 
ting into  your  work  you  are  putting 
^nto  your  own  character. 


*Talk  given  at  the  June  Conference, 
1917. 


I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if 
we  would  plan  our  work  properly,  we 
would  save  much  of  the  time  that  we 
otherwise  spend. 

Do  we  waste  time  in  our  executive 
meetings,  our  board  meetings,  and  in 
our  stake  and  ward  officers'  meetings? 
Is  this  because  of  the  lack  of  plan- 
ning? 

We  waste  a  lot  of  time  worrying, 
but  if  our  meetings  are  well  planned 
we  will  not  worry;  we  never  worry 
about  a  thing  that  we  can  see  and 
feel  is  going  along  all  right.  We 
worry  only  when  our  work  becomes 
our  master.  Let  us  save  time  and 
worry  by  being  master  of  our  work. 

To  get  results  one  needs  tact,  that 
indefinable  thing  to  most  of  us  which 
is  largely  a  gift  but  may  be  cultivated. 
Webster  says,  "It  is  an  intuitive  gift 
to  say  the  right  thing,  at  the  right 
time  in  the  right  place,"  and  I  might 
add,  to  keep  still  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  place. 

Executive  ability  is  that  power  that 
makes  one  able  to  lead  other  people. 
Some  people  say  leaders  arc  bom  not 
made.  Brother  Brimhall  says  leaders 
are  both  horn  and  made.  Are  you  a 
leader — born,  or  made?  Executive 
ability  is  the  power  to  direct  opera- 
tions in  the  general  work;  power  to 
see  the  needs  of  our  workers;  power 
to  plan  methods  to  meet  those  needs. 
For  example:  You  plan  an  officers* 
meetmg,  giving  careful  consideration 
to  things  that  will  help  your  officers 
in  their  work.  You  are  asking  some 
of  them  to  ride  possibly  twenty-five 
miles  to  attend  that  meeting;  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  to  recejye  help 
in  their  work.  You  have  talcen  into 
consideration  their  needs,  and  arc  try- 
ing to  be  useful  to  them.  You  have 
planned  for  them — the  Journal  agent 
or  the  one  interested  specially  in  the 
Era  subscription — you  are  going  to 
help  them  in  their  particular  work  and 
make  them  feel  that  they  arc  im- 
portant and  needed.  One  other  need- 
ful thing  for  an  executive  officer  to 
remember  is.  Follow  Up.  If  your  plan 
was  good,  it  needs  attention  that  it 
may  grow  and  ripen;  if  it  was  defec- 
tive it  needs  following  up,  that  the  de- 
fects may  be  seen  and  rectified.  In 
either  case  it  needs  following  up. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  to 
scatter  through  our  energy  a  Kttle  pa- 
tience. We  give  instructioos  and 
many  times  we  expect  them  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  put  in    use     immediately. 
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Don*t  be  too  impatient  for  results.  We 
read  in  Ecclesiastes:  '*Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters  and  it  shall  be  seen 
after  many  days."  Be  willing  to  wait 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the 
plans  to  be  carried  out — «iot  like  the 
little  girl  that  planted  the  seeds  yes- 
terday and  went  out  today  and  dug 
them  up  to  sec  if  they  were  growing. 
Remember,  too,  human  weaknesses 
are  common  to  all  of  us:  while  you 
are  losing  patience  with  another,  some 
one  in  turn  may  be  losing  patience 
with  you.  "Charity  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind." 

Now  let  us  mix  in  with  all  the  rest 
a  touch  of  humor  now  and  then.  Let 
us  learn  to  see  the  funny  side  even  of 
Mutual  Improvement  work. 

All  these  things  that  I  have  men- 
tioned will  apply  equally  to  stake  and 
ward  officers,  for  our  interests  are, 
after  all,  about  the  same. 

As  we  all  know,  the  most  important 
thing  in  our  work  is  spirituality.  There 
is  nothing  in  all  the  world  that  will 
bring  results  like  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Happy  is  the  Mutual  worker  who  is 
constantly  in  possession  of  it.  Such  a 
one  will  know  how  easy  it  is  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  Stake  Presidency 
or  the  Bishopric,  and  to  receive 
their  counsel.  Such  a  one  will  recog- 
nize the  beauties  and  benefits  of  the 
other  auxiliary  organizations,  know- 
ing that  our  common  aim  is  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  CKurch  and 
the  work  of  God  on  the  earth. 

Stake  officers  who  possess  this  gift 
will  learn  through  its  inspiration  a  big 
.ivmpathy  for  those  among  whom  they 
labor.  There  will  radiate  from  them 
an  influence  that  will  draw  close  to 
them  their  fellow  workers. 

May  we  get  results  in  our  M.  I.  A. 
work,  that  will  bring  us  satisfaction 
and  joy. 

SOCIAL  WORK.* 

By  Rachel  Grant  Taylor. 

Social  work  is  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems to  be  met  in  our  labor  among 
the  young  people  of  the  Church.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  have  thor- 
oughly sensed  its  importance  and  have 
devised  various  methods  to  meet  it. 
Rut  we  have  long  felt  that  the  social 
problem  is  one  that  should  be  shared 


♦Address  delivered  at  joint  M.  I.  A. 
Officers'  Meeting,  June  9,  1917 


by  the  other  organizations  of  the 
Church,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  now 
that  such  a  plan  has  been  inaugurated. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Pres.dent  of 
the  Church  called  on  the  six  General 
Boards  of  the  auxiliary  organizations 
to  form  a  committee — not  a  separate 
general  board  an  any  sense  of  the 
word — but  a  committee  composed  of 
three  members  from  each  General 
Board,  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
subjects  of  social  work  and  dress. 
They  were  to  work  through  their  dif- 
ferent organizations.  The  results  of 
that  labor  so  far  are  this  pamphlet  of 
instructions  on  Dancing  and  the  little 
folder  on  Dress.  These  instructions 
were  sent  out  to  the  Stake  Presiden- 
cies and  high  councilors,  to  bishops  of 
wards,  and  to  every  stake  and  local 
officer  in  every  organization. 

This  work,  therefore,  in  the  future 
will  not  devolve  on  the  Mutuals  alone, 
but  will  be  under  the  direct  supervis- 
ion of  the  Priesthood,  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  of  the  organizations. 
However,  there  is  one  caution  that  I 
would  like  to  give  our  Mutual  Im- 
provement officers.  Do  not  feel  be- 
cause this  work  has  been  divided,  or 
rather,  specialized,  and  we  are  all 
going  to  take  part  in  it,  that  the  M. 
T.  A.  officers  can  afford  to  lose  any  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  vim  that  they 
had  for  carrying  on  the  social  work. 
For,  since  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
those  of  the  adolescent  period,  nat- 
urally this  organization  feels  the  great 
burden  of  the  social  work. 

You  who  have  read  these  instruc- 
tions know  that  in  every  stake  of  the 
Church  and  in  every  ward  of  the 
Church,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  so- 
cial committee.  I  desire  to  bring  be- 
fore your  minds  two  or  three  of  the 
important  points  whereby  you  may 
help  the  social  workers  in  your  or- 
ganization; whereby  you  can  reach 
the  young  people,  and  have  the  right 
kind  of  representatives  on  the  social 
committees.  It  is  suggested,  although 
of  course  the  matter  is  entirely  ki  the 
hands  of  the  stake  presidents,  that 
these  committees  in  both  stakes  and 
wards  be  made  up  of  the  officers  of 
different  organizations.  But  however 
that  may  be  arranged,  let  us  endeavor 
to  have  such  people  given  charge  of 
that  work  as  are  adapted  to  it.  I 
think  quite  often  we  miss  reaching  the 
best  results  in  our  organization,  in  so- 
cial work  and  other  things,  by  calling 
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into  the  work  those  who  are  not  qual- 
ified;  not  qualified  as   far  as   intelli- 
gence is  concerned;  not  qualified  as 
far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  or  who 
have  not  at  heart  a  sympathy  for  the 
subject  or  for  the  thing  they  are  try- 
ing to  do.     When  it  comes  to  social 
work  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get 
results  unless    the     people     who  are 
working  along  that  line  enter  into  it, 
unless  they  are  young  in  spirit,  and 
unless  they  sympathize  with  the  young 
people,  and  can  see  their  viewpoint,  if 
they  are  simply  dictating     from    the 
sense  of  a  standard  of  right  or  wrong, 
or  *'I   would  like   this,"  or  "I   would 
like  that,"  or  **You  must  do  this"  or 
"that,"  they  will  get  no  results  at  all. 
But  if  we  can  get  the  right  man  or 
the  right  woman,  the  one  who  enjoys 
dancing,  the  one  who  feels  the  rhythm 
of  the  dance,  who  has  <not  outgrown 
the  call  the  music  has,  then  that  per- 
son is  the  one  who  is  going  to  be  a 
better  judge  of  the  kind  of  dances  and 
will  know     the     appeal     that     music 
makes;  they  feel  it  as  strongly  as  they 
did  in  their  youthful  days;  and  at  heart 
they  are  still  with  the  young  people. 
Yet,  that  person  must  be  one  who  is 
uncompromising  in   the  standards  of 
right  and  wrong.    He  must  not  be  one 
who  is  ^o'mg  to  vacillate  and  let  the 
young  people  go  off  into  by  ways,  but 
who  will  live  up  to  the  highest  ideals 
and  implant  in  the  hearts  of  the  young 
people  those  highest  ideals.     One  of 
the  ways  of  reaching  this  end,  too,  is 
to  get  interested  some  of  the  young 
people  who  may  be  the  very  obstacles 
in   the   way,  you  may  think,  of  your 
accomplishing  this  result.    Sometimes 
the  ones  who  "rag"  the  worst  or  take 
the  worst  position  are  the  ones  who 
are  so  carried  away  with  dancing,  that 
if  you  can  get  hold  of  them  and  make 
them  see  the  right  and  do  the  right, 
they  will  become  leaders.     You  know 
how  it  is  in  some  of  the  other  fields 
of  activity,   for  instance   that  of  the 
Scouts — the  fellow  who  is  the  leader 
of  a  gang,  if  he  can  be  led  in  the  right 
way,  is  going  to  make  one  of  the  best 
leaders   in    the  other   lines   of    work. 
Some  young  people  are  natural  lead- 
ers.    Sometimes  they    are    leading  a 
little  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  if  we 
can  change  that  direction,  by  some  in- 
fluence, they  are  going  to  go  right  in 
the  other  direction,  and  the  others  are 
going  to  follow.    So  we  must  pick  out 
our  leaders.    I  saw  an  example  of  that, 
two  or  three  years  ago.    I  was  watch- 


ing a  couple  dance;  they  took  a  very 
disgraceful  position.  The  girl  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  a  way  that  reached  her. 
and  she  changed  her  manner  of  danc- 
ing. A  few  months  afterwards  I  had 
occasion  to  watch  the  same  couple  in 
a  dance.  I  knew  the  improvement  the 
girl  had  made,  and  I  watched  her 
dancing:  with  the  very  same  boy  that 
she  had  danced  with  before,  and  the 
boy,  I  am  sorry  to  say — this  is  a  story 
in  favor  of  the  girl — ^had  not  changed 
his  method.  With  all  the  other  girls 
he  took  a  position  that  was  absolutely 
incorrect,  but  when  he  danced  with 
this  girl,  who  used  to  be  his  favorite 
partner,  he  maintained  an  absolutely 
correct  position,  which  proved  to  mc 
that  even  one  of  the  couple,  no  matter 
which  one  it  is,  can  see  that  things 
are  carried  on  correctly  in  a  dance. 

There  is  one  point,  too,  that  I  want 
to  mention  in  connection  with  this 
work  and  the  many  requests  we  have 
coming  to  us  concerning  instruction. 
You  say  you  cannot  do  anything  with 
your  dancing  because  you  cannot  get 
the  proper  instruction;  that  you  need 
some  one  to  come  and  show  you  every- 
thing; that  you  need  instructions  on 
the  latest  dancei*.  You  want  to  know 
just  how  far  the  Mutual  will  "stand" 
for  this  dance  or  that  dance.  In  one 
ward  they  let  them  dance  this,  and  in 
the  other  ward  right  next  to  them  they 
say  the  same  dance  is  prohibited.  Now 
the  problem  of  the  individual  dance  is 
not  one  that  can  be  absolutely  set- 
tled. Suppose  we  should  stand  this 
year  for  the  standardized  Fox  Trot 
or  the  One  Step,  as  those  are  the 
principal  dances.  Next  year  those 
dances  are  changed — a  new  turn  or  a 
new  step — and  it  would  be  one  con- 
stant variation  of  the  standard.  As 
far  as  the  steps  are  concerned,  it  dpes 
not  make  so  very  much  difference, 
only,  of  course,  they  must  be  under 
the  regulation  of  these  committees: 
but  if  all  the  instructions  in  our  pam- 
phlet are  followed;  if  the  dance  com- 
mences properly:  if  there  is  a  com- 
petent director  of  the  dance;  if  there 
is  the  proper  music;  if  the  proper 
people  chaperone  it;  and  if  the  proper 
position  is  maintained,  it  makes  very 
little  difference  what  is  danced.  There 
is  not  a  person  but  who  can  become  a 
proficient  judge  of  positic^n,  and  if  w< 
can  but  keep  our  young  people  to  the 
standard  of  a  proper  position  it  does 
not  make  so  very  much  difference  just 
exactly  how    they    are    moving   their 
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feet.  We  have  some  good  illustrations 
in  our  book  which  will  instruct  some 
of  those  who  need  instruction  along 
that  line. 

One  more  suggestion  that  we  make 
along  this  line  of  dancing,  is  that  at 
all  of  the  dances  there  will  be  two  or 
three  parent  couples  present.  You 
should  see  that  arrangements  are 
made  for  them  to  be  ther-e,  free  of 
charge.  Often  the  feeling  of  restraint 
comes  because  the  young  people  feel 
that  these  older,  ones  that  come  to 
chaperone  them  simply  come  there  as 
critics,  but  if  we  could  get  the  feeling 
that  some  of  these  older  people  come 
to  the  dance  to  mingle  with  the 
younger  people,  and  for  the  sociability 
of  it,  if  we  could  have  that  kind  of 
chaperonagc  then  we  would  have  a 
better  attitude  of  rnind,  both  from 
those  who  are  looking  on  and  also 
from  the  young  people  who  arc  danc- 
ing. 

So  in  our  social  work  the  thing  we 
must  have — and  we,  as  Mutual  people 
must  see  to  it — is  social  organization. 
Th^n,  when  th-e  organization  is  effect- 
ed we  must  see  that  our  officers  in  the 
Mutual  carry  out  these  things,  that 
they  understand  every  word  that  is 
piven  in  our  circular,  and  besides  un- 
derstanding every  word,  that  they  un- 
derstand the  spirit  of  it,  if  not  every 
technical  thing  that  is  in  it.  If  we 
can  get  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  if  we  can  standardize  the  posi- 
tion, if  we  can  have  our  home  people 
there,  if  we  have  proper  music  and 
carry  out  th^se  instructions,  and  have 
all  the  organizations  of  the  Priesthood 
back  of  it.  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
social  work  should  not  be  a  great  im- 
nrovement  over  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  If  we  would  g've  up  quib- 
bling over  the  little  details  that,  may 
?>e,  we  cannot  settle,  and  get  down  to 
hard  work  on  some  of  these  big  prob- 
l-^ms  then  we  will  accomplish  some- 
tbintr-  but  in  many  stakes  they  quibble 
over  the  sten.  when  there  is  smoking 
o*i  the  outside,  or  improper  ventilation 
r»f  the  hall,  or  other  things  that  are 
fundamentally  much  more  i'^portant 
tbpn  the  things  they  are  talking  about. 

The  other  subject  I  was  to  speak  on 
•«?  that  of  dress.  I  might  take  it  un 
from  a  number  of  standpoints.  Of 
'-o'Tse  the  most  important  is  that  of 
modesty  in  dress.  We  have  been 
'-ailed  uoon  to  renew  our  eflforts,  as 
fr»r  as  dress  is  concerned,  in  getttnjj 
an    improvement   among    our    young 


peopk.  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  at 
all  knows  that  the  subject  of  dress  is 
no  new  one.  I  think  I  cannot  remem- 
ber any  time  when  those  who  have 
been  our  teachers  have  not  appealed 
to  the  girls  to  be  modest  in  their  at- 
tire and  to  live  up  to  the  highest 
standards  in  this  respect;  but  now, 
because  of  the  existing  conditions,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  fashions  of  the 
world  and  the  way  our  people  are 
partaking  of  them  there  is  indeed  a 
call  for  us  again  to  take  up  this  work. 
There  is  little  need  of  talking  to  you 
officers  about  the  standards  of  mod- 
esty, because  you  are  examples,  but 
if  I  could  say  a  word  or  two  that 
would  help  you  to  appeal  to  your  girls 
in  the  right  way,  then  I  would  feel 
that  I  might  have  accomplished  some- 
thing here   this  afternoon. 

As  you  know,  our  slogan  this  year 
is  "We  Stand  for  Thrift  and  Econ- 
omy." A  word  or  two  on  the  side  of 
economy  in  dress  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  As  far  as  dress  in  general  is 
concerned  I  think  there  is  not  any 
woman  but  who  will  feel  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  bodily  freedom,  and 
physical  comfort,  dress  is  improved 
wonderfully:  that  the  lines  of  the 
dress  of  today,  in  general,  are  more 
beautiful  than  heretofore'.  But  may 
1  e  if  we  have  made  improvement  along 
some  lines  we  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme in  others. 

I  had  occasion  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  dressmaking  class 
in  one  of  the  Church  schools  and 
to  keep  tab  on  the  work  the  teacher 
was  trying  to  do,  not  only  to  have 
the  girls  make  the  things  but  to  g^t 
the  materials,  to  learn  the  value  of  the 
different  materials,  and  to  learn  hov 
to  remodel  things.  Every  girl  mad/* 
out  a  list  of  the  money  she  spent  fo*- 
clothes  for  one  year.  These  lists 
varied  all  the  way  from  sixty  to  thre'* 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  a  high 
school  girl.  You  see  that  is  a  great 
variation.  The  girl  who  soent  thre^ 
hundred  dollars  a  year  had  not  kot 
anv  account:  she  had  bought  all  th'! 
thines  her  parents  allowed  her  to  bu''^ 
which  took  her  fancy.  She  wa*  ner- 
fectly  surprised  when  she  found  ho-v 
much  a  month  she  had  been  spendine 
on  clothes.  Now,  I  know  that  somo- 
times  our  parents  are  remiss  in  th*'? 
regard,  in  not  letting  the  girl  realiz** 
the  value  of  money.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  other  extreme — the  parents  have 
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so  little  to  spend  on  a  girl  that  they 
say  they  can't  let  the  girl  have  an  al- 
lowance; that  they  can't  let  her  man- 
age her  money.  But  isn't  it  better 
for  a  girl  to  experiment  a  little  bit, 
with  the  advice  of  her  mother,  and  a 
little  bit  with  the  money  of  her  father, 
rather  than  wait  till  she  is  married 
and  then  have  to  do  all  her  experi- 
menting with  a  young  man  who  is 
gbing  through  the  same  stage  of  ex- 
perimenting for  himself?  So,  let  us 
give  them  a  little  training  along  that 
line.  If  the  mother  feels  she  can't 
give  that  girl  an  allowance,  let  her  at 
least  keep  an  account  of  the  things. 
That  gives  the  girl  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  money.  I  know  when  the 
girls  came  out,  at  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  each  dress  was 
mentioned,  the  girls  got  an  idea.  "Yes, 
that's  a  pretty  dress,  but  see  how 
much  it  cost."  That  was  the  remark, 
when  they  compared  the  one  that  cost 
four  dollars  with  the  one  that  cost 
fifteen  dollars.  So  there  they  were 
getting  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  the 
value  of  those  different  materials.  If  as 
class  leaders  we  are  discussing  these 
matters,  and  stories  are  being  told, 
we  are  going  to  have  more  influence 
with  the  girls  if  they  can  see  the 
things  we  are  doing.  For  instance,  if 
we  are  trying  to  make  a  little  improve- 
ment along  the  line  of  underwear, 
something  we  want  to  introduce  that 
will  be  more  modest  for  the  girls,  let 
the  class  leader  bring  a  sample,  may 
be  one  that  she  is  working  on:  some- 
thing that  is  beautiful  and  that  will 
appeal  to  them.  The  girls  will  say: 
"Can't  I  get  the  pattern?  Can't  I 
make  one  like  that?"  And  the  class 
leader  will  have  done  more  than  if  she 
had  said:  "Girls,  I  think  the  thing 
you  are  wearing  is  not  correct  at  all;** 
or,  "I  want  you  to  change  the  style 
of  your  underwear.  It  is  not  modest. 
You  are  very  immodest  girls."  Those 
girls  are  not  immodest.  There  arc 
very  few  of  our  girls  that  are,  at 
heart,  immodest.  They  are  simply  car- 
ried away,  as  young  people  will  be, 
with  the  latest  fad,  with  the  latest 
fancy.  If  we  can  make  the  right  ap- 
peal and  direct  them  in  the  right  way, 
I  have  a  firm  belief  that  our  girls  will 
heed  the  appeal  and  be  led  back  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  feel  that  the  young  men  can  assist 
us.  They  think  this  question  does  not 
have  any  relation  to  them,  but  it  does. 
The  fiTirls  dress,  to  quite  an  extent,  to 


please  the  young  me«i.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  we  want  them  to 
use  their  influence  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. A  mother  told  me  this  story; 
she  said  she  was  so  grateful  to  the 
young  man  who  had  been  taking  her 
girl  out.  She  said:  "i  have  worked 
with  that  girl.  She  has  the  finest  kind 
of  Georgette  crepe  waist  that  she  made 
herself,  and  underwear  with  the  long- 
est straps,  making  it  as  low  in  the 
neck  as  possible.  She  came  down  in 
the  evening,  to  go  to  a  party  with  this 
young  man.  He  said  to  her:  'Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  a 
dance  in  that  dress?'  She  said,  'Well, 
•  1  would  like  to  know  why  not?'  *  Be- 
cause if  a  fellow  thinks  anything  of  a 
girl  he  doesn't  want  to  take  her  out 
half-dressed  for  every  one  else  to 
dance  with.' "  So  the  girl  went  home. 
She  was  visiting  in  another  town.  The 
girl  said  to  her  sister:  "Do  you  want 
this  waist?  I  dont'  want  it  any  more." 
She  took  her  crocheted  underwear, 
shortened  the  straps  and  made  it  re- 
spectable. The  mother  said:  "I  have 
worked  with  that  girl  for  weeks.  Her 
father  made  her  go  to  bed  one  night, 
because  she  came  out  that  way  to  a 
party;  but  «ionc  of  those  things  had 
such  an  influence  as  that  one  word  ot 
the  young  man."  So  you  men  must 
realize  you  have  an  influence.  Now, 
use  it  for  the  right.  They  make  the 
accusation  against  you — that  a  nice, 
sweet  modest  girl  sits  on  the  sidelines 
while  the  girl  who  is  dressed,  or  prob- 
ably we  had  better  say  undressed, 
dances  every  time.  Whether  it  is  true 
or  not,  let  us  see  that  we  have  the 
help  of  the  young  men.  You  kno>» 
how  they  appeal  to  the  girls  to  help 
the  boy  to  quit  drinking,  to  help  the 
boy  to  quit  smoking.  Turn  about  i.- 
fair  play.  Let  us  see  what  you  can  do 
to  help  along  the  line  of  dress. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  anything  I  have  men- 
sioned,  when  it  comes  to  dress.  We 
know  in  our  Church  we  have  a  stand- 
ard. Our  standard  is  different  from 
the  standard  of  the  world.  In  the  very 
beginning,  our  Father  in  heaven  re- 
vealed a  pattern  whereby  the  body 
should  be  covered,  and  those  who  are 
privileged  to  go  to  the  House  of  the 
Lord  tor  the  blessings  and  privileges 
there  received,  understand  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  Some  of  our 
young  people  are  getting  to  such  a 
state  of  mind  that  they  think  more  of 
the  world  than  thej  do  of  the  blcss- 
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ings  that  com«  through  being  united 
with  their  husbands,  having  their  chil- 
dren belong  to  them  in  the  future  life, 
and  having  those  wonderful  privileges 
the  temple  gives.  We  find  quite  a  few 
girls  who  say  they  don't  want  to  go 
to  th-e  temple  because  they  will  have 
to  wear  the  garments.  Doesn't  it  seem 
a  shame,  that  our  daughters  of  Zion, 
whose  parents  have  given  up  every- 
thing for  the  Church,  will  choose  the 
fashions  of  the  world  rather  than 
choose  the  blessings  of  God?  Some- 
times the  mothers  are  to  blame.  They 
will  say  to  the  girl:  "It  is  all  very 
well.  You  can  wear  that  dress.  It  is 
quite  appropriate  for  you.  You  can  go 
without  anything  you  want,  till  you  go 
to  the  temple."  We  must  not  tolerate 
that  influence.  Our  ideal  and  stand- 
ard is  to  keep  our  girls  clothed  and 


covered.  We  ask  our  boys  to  give  up 
cigarettes.  They  go  out  sometimes 
and  they  see  everybody  drinking  and 
smoking.  We  know  if  the  young  man 
has  strength  he  stands  on  his  man- 
hood and  resists  those  temptations 
and  stands  by  the  principles  he  has 
been  taught.  Aren't  our  girls  just  as 
brave  and  strong?  Let  us  appeal  to 
them. 

There  is  nothing  as  great  as  the 
Gospel.  We  as  Mutual  Improvement 
officers  should  take  the  right  stand 
and  make  our  girls  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  greater  than  the  privilege  that 
comes  through  this  Gospel.  We  want 
to  prepare  ourselves  and  live  worthy 
of  the  privileges  that  it  brings.  May 
God  help  us  in  th\  work,  I  ask,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.     Amen. 
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Utah  Dry. 


Utah  rejoices  that  she  is  now 
numbered  among  the  **dry"  states. 
Her  citizens,  however,  should  real- 
ize that  the  battle  for  successful 
prohibition  is  not  yet  fully  won.  The 
State  has  the  statute,  now  it  is  for 
her  people  to  see  that  it  is  strictly 
enforced.  The  same  strong  public 
opinion  that  caused  the  enactment 
of  the  law  can  now  cause  it  to  be 
carried  out.  If  some  drunken  men 
are  seen  in  the  state  let  not  the  peo- 
ple say  that  prohibition  does  not 
work.  It  has  worked  in  many 
states.  It  will  work  wherever  it  is 
given  a  fair  trial.  It  takes  time  and 
effort  to  completely  banish  intoxica- 
tion. The  forces  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests are  waging  a  losing  fight, 


their  cohorts  are  retreating,  their 
forces  are  constantly  diminishing. 
The  white  flag  is  continually  gain- 
ing victories  and  increasing  num- 
bers are  flocking  to  its  standard. 
We  hail  Utah,  dry. 

Our  Conventions. 

We  hope  that  our  officers  will 
give  the  conventions  their  earnest 
support.  No  trivial  excuse  shoukl 
prevent  the  attendance  of  any  of- 
ficer. Each  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  attend,  note  down  the  sug- 
gestions that  will  help  her  in  her 
work,  and  carry  away  with  her  a 
spirit  of  uplift,  helpfulness,  and  a 
(determination  to  succeed. 


SCOUTS  AND  BEE-HIVE  GIRLS,  SIGURD,  UT.\H. 
(Flag  made  by  the  Bce-Hive  Girls.) 
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Gospel  Truths. 

LESSON  I. 
Individual  Responsibility. 

(For  Tuesday,  October  1  6,  or  Sunday,  October  14.) 


Introduction.  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  a  merchant 
man,  seeking  goodly  pearls;  who, 
when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of 
great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that 
he  had,  and  bought  it."" 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  It  is  the 
all-comprehending  Plan  designed 
by  the  Father  for  the  salvation  of 
His  children. 

"Gospel  Truths,"  which  have 
been  suggested  by  some  of  our 
Articles  of  Faith,  will  treat  of  that 
Plan.  God's  story  never  grows 
old.  Truth  never  grows  dim ;  but 
from  whatever  view-point  it  is 
studied,  like  the  splendid  pearl, 
the  more  beautiful  it  appears. 

Free  Agency.  "We  believe  that 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
all  mankind  may  be  saved  by  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel."* 

"We  believe  that  men  will  be 
punished  for  their  own  sins  and 
not  for  Adam's  transgression."* 

Free  agency  is  man's  natural 
heritage.  Without' it  the  law  of 
Obedience  would  fail  in  its  pur- 
pose, and  punishment  for  sin 
would  be  useless.  "Man  was  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God  with  the 
possibility  of  becoming  like  Him ; 


but  he  cannot  attain  to  that  posi- 
tion without  a  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,"  and  the  power  to  choose 
for  himself.  The  Atonement  frees 
every  soul  who  comes  into  the 
earth  from  the  effects  of  the  Fall, 
and  the  power  of  death ;  but  each 
individual  is  and  must  ever  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  acts.  The 
debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to 
Christ  is  beyond  the  power  of 
comprehension.  Through  His 
death  and  resurrection  we  obtain 
that  greatest  of  all  gifts — eternal 
life;  but  what  that  life  shall  be 
depends  upon  individual  effort. 

All  will  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
"They  that  have  done  good,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they 
that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  res- 
urrection of  damnation."* 

Responsibility  of  Christ.  If 
Christ  had  not  broken  the  bands 
of  death  and  the  tomb,  the  life  of 
every  soul  that  has  been  or  will 
be  born  into  this  earth  must  have 
ended  at  death.  "For  this  is  my 
work  and  my  glory  to  bring  to 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal 
life  of  man."^ 

This  stupendous  responsibility 
was  placed  upon  Christ  in  the 
eternal  worlds.  He  accepted  it 
willingly,  gladly,  offering  Himself 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  that  the  children 


-Matt  13:45,  46. 
♦3rd  Article  of  Faith. 
♦2nd  Article  of  Faith. 


frjohn  5:29. 
<^Moses  1:39. 
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of  God  might  eventually  become 
like  Him;  **An(l  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me."^ 

Notwithstanding  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  good  and  evil  were  set 
before  Him.  He  chose  always 
the  good.  He  came  not  to  do  His 
own  will  but  the  will  of  His  Fath- 
er. How  easy  it  would  have  been, 
from  our  mortal  view,  for  Christ 
to  have  failed.  "The  devil  taketh 
Him  up  into  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  and  showeth  Him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,  and  sayeth:  All 
these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if 
thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  But  Christ  withstood  the 
temptation  saying,  "Get  thee 
hence,  Satan."*  At  any  time  prior 
to  His  crucifixion,  had  Christ  de- 
nied that  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  courted  the  honor  of  men,  He 
might  have  saved  Himself  from 
the  awful  death,  but,  the  responsi- 
bility of  redemption  rested  upon 
Him.  He  could  not.  He  would  not 
fail.  If  He  had  failed,  who  can 
estimate  the  direful  conse- 
quences? 

Responsibility  of  Joseph  Smith. 
In  answer  to  prayer  the  heavens 
were  opened  to  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith.  He  was  made  the 
restorer  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 
Heavenly  beings  visited  him  and 
instructed  him  from  time  to  time 
how  he  should  proceed  to  organ- 
ize the  Church  of  Christ,  and  what 
means  he  should  employ  to  pro- 
mulgate its  principles.  Neverthe- 
less, Joseph  was  accountable  to 
God  for  every  act  of  his  life  as  a 
man  and  as  a  prophet.  If  Joseph 
had  denied  the  fact  that  he 
had     seen     a    vision,     he     could 

rfjohn  12:32. 
'Matt  4:8-10. 


easily  have  escaped  persecution; 
but  he  said,  "I  had  seen  a  vision; 
I  knew  it,  and  I  knew  that  God 
knew  it,  and  I  could  not  deny  it. 
neither  dared  I  do  it,  at  least  I 
knew  that  by  so  doing  I  would 
offend  God,  and  come  under  con- 
demnation.'*^ Had  he  done  so  life 
might  have  been  much  easier  for 
him,  but  he  chose  to  be  true,  even 
though  it  cost  him  his  life. 

Responsibility  of  Brigham 
Young.  After  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  the  guidance  of 
the  Church  rested  upon  the 
Twelve  apostles  with  President 
Brigham  Young  at  their  head. 
President  Young  was  commanded 
to  prepare  the  Saints  for  the  Lat- 
ter-day Exodus.  He  it  was  who 
organized  them  into  tens,  fifties, 
and  hundreds,  "according  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord."^  He  lead  the 
Pioneers  over  river,  plain,  and 
mountain,  into  the  great  Ameri- 
can desert,  there  to  wrest  from  the 
barren  soil,  sustenance  for  his 
people.  A  mighty  responsibility, 
which  only  could  be  accomplished 
under  the  blessings  of  the  Lord. 
He  also  succeeded  in  founding  the 
great  common-wealth  and  in 
opening  up  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  President  Young  was  a 
prophet  and  the  mouthpiece  of 
God  to  all  mankind,  but  he  wa? 
amenable  to  the  Lord  for  his  ac- 
tions and  for  teaching  the  world 
correct  doctrine.  President  Young 
once  said,  "Who  are  we.  I  ask 
again?  We  are  the  children  of 
the  Almighty,  of  Him  who  framed 
this  earth  and  brought  it  in- 
to existence  and  placed  His 
children  upon  it  to  see  what 
they  would  do.  He  gave  them 
their  agency  and  said,  'Now  act 

^Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Writings  of 
Joseph  Smith,  1:25. 
^Doc.  &  Gov.,  Sec.  136. 
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for  yourselves;'  and  everyone 
does  act  for  himself,  for  good  or 
evil,  for  blessings  or  curses.  We 
all  act  for  ourselves."*  President 
Young  might  have  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  mob,  and  he  and 
his  people  have  retained  their 
homes.  But  he  maintained  his  in- 
tegrity, and  discharged  the  great 
responsibility  of  leading  his  peo- 
ple from  the  lands  ot  their  ene- 
mies, no  matter  what  privations 
he  might  have  to  undergo. 

Responsibility  of  Parents  in 
TeacUng  these  Principles  in  the 
Home.  The  home  is  the  earliest 
institution  known  to  history;  it 
is  also  the  most  important  one. 
Therein  is  the  foundation  of  all 
other  organizations.  When  the 
Lord  commanded  Adam  and  Eve 
to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  the  commandment  implied 
a  home  and  children.  That  law  is 
still  in  force.  The  obligation  rests 
upon  every  normal  son  and 
daughter,  in  due  time,  to  found  a 
home  in  which  children  may  be 
born.  Home  and  family  are  the  be- 
ginning of  their  kingdom.  They 
should  be  careful  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations thereof  broad  and  deep 
that  the  structure  may  rise  to  its 
full  architectural  beauty. 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  home 
should  be  a  sanctuary  of  love  and 
peace.  Order  should  be  its  chief 
corner  stone.  Devotion  to  the 
most  High  God  should  be  its  sus- 
taining pillar.  The  governing 
power  of  the  home,  the  father,  and 
mother,  are  under  obligation  to 
teach  their  children  the  laws  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  they  will  be 
held  accountable  to  God  for  their 
actions.  Parents  are  also  required 
to  teach  them  obedience  to  all 
rightful   authority.     "They   shall 

*J.  D.  Vol.  13;  p.  315. 


also  teach  their  children  to  pray 
and  walk  uprightly  before  the 
Lord."* 

Responsibility  of  Individuals. 
Great,  then,  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  individual.  Salvation  de- 
pends upon  works.  Many  justify 
their  short-comings  because  of  the 
foolish  acts  of  others;  such  a 
course  will  bring  condemnation  to 
the  soul.  Every  individual  has 
been  given  his  agency.  Christ 
has  set  the  example.  Man  is  a 
responsible  being.  His  life  is  his 
own.  What  shall  it  be?  No  mat- 
ter how  great  the  person,  nor  how 
wonderful  his  works,  he  must 
needs  learn  to  be  obedient  to  the 
counsels  of  God.  He  must  learn 
to  stand  for  the  right  regardless 
of  any  influence  under  heaven. 

"Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will 
say  unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name?  and  in  thy  name  have 
cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works? 
And  then  will  I  profess  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you;  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniq- 
uity."^' 

The  Glory  of  Free  Agency. 
Free  agency  glorifies  man.  It 
makes  him  a  responsible,  inde- 
pendent being,  and  stamps  him 
"a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 
It  places  him  "on  an  equality  with 
the  parents  of  the  race.  He  has 
the  choice  of  good  or  evil  for 
himself,  with  the  results  of  that 
choice.  \{  he  chooses  evil,  a  sec- 
ond death  will  be  the  result.  If 
the  good,  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
way  to  all  the  powers,  glories,  and 


•D.  C.  S.  68:25. 
/Matt.  7:21-23. 
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9.  Explain  the  glory  of  free  agency, 
exaltations  that  the  Gods  enjoy, 
in  whose  image  man  is  created."* 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Atone- 
ment? 

2.  In  what  way  did  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection  affect  mankind? 


3.  Explain     the     responsibility    of 
Christ. 

4.  How  might   the  prophet  Joseph 
have  saved  his  life? 

5.  Repeat     what     Brigham    Young 
said  about  free  agency. 

6.  If  Christ  had  failed  in  His  mis- 
sion, what  might  have  happened? 

7.  Why   is   the   home    the   greatest 
of  all  earthly  institutions? 

8.  Discuss  individual  responsibility. 


LESSON  II. 
Divine  Authority. 

(For  Tuesday,  October  23,  or  Sunday,  October,  21.) 


Necessity    for    Authority.     No 

person  may  act  for  another,  or 
represent  an  organization  or  com- 
munity, unless  authority  has  been 
delegated  to  him.  Civil  officers 
are  elected  by  the  people  or  ap- 
pointed by  some  superior  author- 
ity. No  one  may  make  himself  a 
policeman,  a  mayor,  or  a  judge. 
Such  a  one  must  be  appointed  by 
the  proper  power.  No  American, 
no  matter  how  influential,  or  how 
important  the  situation,  being 
over  in  Europe,  could  presume  to 
act  in  any  capacity  for  the  United 
States,  unless  he  were  able  to  pre- 
sent his  credentials. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  Church. 
Every  officer  must  be  called  to 
act  by  some  one  who  holds  the 
right.  No  person  may  represent 
God  or  His  Church  without  being 
duly  commissioned  of  Him,  or,  by 
one  of  His  servants. 

"We  believe  that  a  man  must 
be  called  of  God  by  prophecy  and 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  by 
those  who  are  in  authority,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  administer 
in  the  ordinances  thereof."* 

Divine  Authority.     Divine  Au- 


thority is  a  portion  of  the  power 
of  God,  known  as  the  Priesthood, 
which,  when  delegated  to  man, 
gives  him  the  right  to  act  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  When  this 
priesthood  is  not  upon  the  earth 
no  man  can  obtain  it  except  by 
special  endowment  from  the  heav- 
ens. 

"Of  this  Priesthood  there  are 
two  divisions  or  grand  heads- 
one  is  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hopd,  and  the  other  is  the  Aaron- 
ic,  or  Levitical  Priesthood."^ 

The  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
holds  the  right  of  Presidency,  and 
has  power  and  authority  over  all 
the  offices  in  the  Church  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  to  administer 
in  spiritual  things."^ 

"The  power  and  authority  of  the 
lesser,  or  Aaronic  Priesthood,  is 
to  hold  the  keys  of  the  minister- 
ing of  angels,  and  to  administer 
in  outward  ordinances,  the  letter 
of  the  Gospel — the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance for  the  remission  of  sins, 
agreeable  to  the  covenants  and 
commandments.."^ 

This  authority  was  brought 
from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  be- 


♦5th  Article  of  Faith. 
*Comp.  p.  6. 
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ginning.  "And  thus  all  things 
were  confirmed  unto  Adam,  by 
an  holy  ordinance."^ 

Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  all 
the  holy  prophets  held  this  au- 
thority. Moses  was  called  by 
God's  own  mouth  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  to  the  promised 
land.^ 

Aaron  was  called  to  be  a  priest 
and  consecrated  with  the  holy 
anointing  oil  under  the  hand  of 
Moses.  Hence  we  read  ;  "No  man 
taketh  this  honor  to  himself,  but 
he  that  is  called  of  God  as  was 
Aaron." 

Divine  Authority  Lost  to  the 
Earth  in  the  Early  Centuries, 
\  D.  In  the  meridian  of  time 
Christ  established  the  Church. 
He  ordained  twelve  apostles  giv- 
ing them  authority  to  ordain 
others  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
But  Christ  was  crucified,  the 
apostles  slain,  and  many  of  the 
early  Christians  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  or  otherwise  persecut- 
ed. There  were  also  dissensions 
within  the  Church^  so  that  Chris- 
tianity became  corrupted,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Priesthood  taken 
from  the  earth,  and  the  world  left 
in  spiritual  darkness. 

Divine  Authority  Restored.  Fn 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenlh 
century  the  clouds  of  gflonm  were 
irrachiallv  being  lifted.  Indivi:!- 
uals  and  groups  of  individuals, 
here  and  there,  becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  the  interpretation  that 
men  and*  churches  put  upon  the 
scriptures,  were  calling  upon  the 

''P.  G.  P.  B.  of  Mos.  5:59. 

'•Rx.  3:4-in. 

/Heb.  5.  4:  see  also  the  calling  of 
Samuel.  T  Sam.  c?i.  3.  Story  of 
David's  Ancestry  I  Sam.  16:1-13.  Aut 
civen  to  Nep.  3  Nep.  2:17-28.  Aut.  to 
Christ^s  Disciples,  3  Nep.  18:36,  37. 

^Judc  4. 


Lord  to  give  them  greater  light; 
some  were  looking  forward  to  the 
restoration. 

Joseph  Smith,  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
was  also  seeking  for  light  and  the 
true  Church  of  God.  In  answer 
to  prayer  he  was  visited  by  two 
divine  personages,  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  who  told  him  that  in  due 
time,  he  should  be  given  author- 
ity to  establish  the  Church :  and 
through  him  the  Priesthood  with 
all  its  keys  and  powers  should  be 
restored. 

The  Church  holding  this  au- 
thority has  the  right  of  commun- 
ion with  the  heavens ;  the  blessing 
and  sealing  power;  the  right  to 
bestow  the  Priesthood  and  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  its 
members ;  and  to  declare  the  word 
of  the  Lord  to  all  nations.  With- 
out this  authority  the  Church  can- 
not exist.  It  is  the  Priesthood 
that  stamps  it  with  divinity  and 
makes  it  a  living  Church. 

Authority  to  Women.  Wom- 
en are  called  and  set  apart  to  pre- 
side over  organizations  of  their 
own  sex.  The  Prophet  Joseph 
organized  the  Relief  Society,  in 
1842,  with  women  at  the  head. 
Through  this  Society  women  min- 
ister to  the  sick  and  the  needy. 
They  meet  in  study  meetings  to 
inform  themselves  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel  and  in  other 
useful  knowledge.  Indeed  every 
legitimate  cause  in  which  women 
should  be  interested  may  com? 
within  the  scope  of  this  great  or- 
cranization.  Woman  is  particu- 
larly honored  because  of  this  So- 
ciety. It  was  called  into  exist- 
ence by  divine  authority  and  de- 
signed to  be  a  help  to  the  Priest- 
hood, as  are  also  the  other  organi- 
zations over  which  women  preside. 

Authority  to  Emma  Smith.    It 

was  a  recognition  of  all  women 
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when  the  Lord  gave  a  rev- 
elation to  Emma  Smith.  True  it 
was  given  through  her  husband, 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  but  so  were 
the  revelations  to  the  brethren. 
It  is  the  Divine  decree  that  revela- 
tion concerning  the  Church  be 
given  through  the  head  thereof. 
While  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
especially  to  this  honored  woman, 
the  instruction  given  concerns 
every  woman  in  the  Church.  She 
was  to  lay  aside  the  things  of  this 
world,  and  seek  for  the  things  of 
a  better :  to  continue  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness  and  beware  of  pride. 
She  was  to  be  ordamed  under  the 
hands  of  her  husband  to  expound 
scriptures,  and  to  exhort  the 
Church,  according  as  it  should  be 
given  her  by  the  Spirit.  And, 
furthermore,  the  revelation  closes 
with  the  words :  '^Verily,  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  this  is  my 
voice  unto  all.    Amen."* 

Divine  Authority  Should  be 
Recognized.  The  Lord  has  placed 
the  head  of  the  Church,  with  His 
counselors  to  watch  over  His  peo- 
ple, to  advise,  counsel,  and  guide 
them  as  He  is  led  by  inspiration. 
The  twelve  apostles  are  to  assist 
in  this  great  work.  The  Presi- 
dency of  the  Stake  is  called  to  pre- 
side over  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  the»  bishop  to 
1)C  father  of  the  ward.  The  el- 
der, priest,  and  teacher,  each  and 
all  are  called  by  divine  authority 
to  minister  in  their  several  call- 
ings. Any  individual  who  does 
not  respect  their  authority  and 
does  not  strive  to  abide  by  their 
counsels,  does  not  understand  nor 
appreciate  the  great  blessings  the 
T,ord  is   waiting  to  bestow  upon 


'•Rev.  to  E.  Smith,  Doc.  Cov.  Sec.  25. 


them  who  will  hearken  to  His  ap- 
pointed servants.  The  father  of 
the  family  should  be  respected 
and  revered  as  the  head  of  the 
household.  Failing  in  this  the 
members  of  the  family  are  show- 
ing disrespect  to  divine  authority. 
Blessings  Through  Divine  Au- 
thority. The  Latter-day  Saint  girl 
shouW  appreciate  die  great 
blessings  that  are  hers  by  di- 
vine right.  H  she  was  bom  in 
the  Church,  she  was  blessed 
and  given  a  name  by  divine 
authority.  She  was  baptized 
and  confirmed  by  the  same  power. 
When  she  is  ill,  the  elders  are 
called  to  administer  to  her.  They 
do  it  by  Divine  authority.  If 
she  lives  up  to  her  privileges, 
when  she  marries  she  will  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  Temple  and  the 
ceremony  will  be  performed  by 
divine  authority.  Under  these 
conditions  when  her  children  arc 
born  they  will  be  heirs  to  the 
blessings  of  the  New  and  Ever- 
lasting Covenant.  They  will  be 
hers  throughout  eternity,  and  ver- 
ily, they  shall  "rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed. "• 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  is  Divine  Authority? 

2.  Explain  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Priesthood. 

3.  Give  quotation,  Heb.   5,  4. 

4.  Cite  other  instances  of  men  re- 
ceiving Divine  Authority. 

5.  How  was  Divine  Authority  lost^ 

6.  When  restored? 

7.  In  what  capacity  may  .women  of- 
ficiate? 

8.  Read  the  revelation  to  Emma 
Smith. 

9.  How  may  one  ^ive  proper  recog- 
nition to  Divine  Authority? 

10.  Mention  some  of  the  blessinp? 
that  come  to  a  L.  D.  S.  girl  because 
of  Divine  Authority. 
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Literature  of  the  Bible. 

LESSON  I. 
A  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE    BIBLE. 

(For   Tuesday,   October  3  J   or  Sunday.  October  2S.'} 


A  Word  of  Introduction. 

"I  will  multiply  chy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  the  heaven  and  as  the  sand 
which  is  upor.  inc  st-^  shore:  and  thy 
seed  shall  possess  i\\c  i^atc  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

"And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  na- 
tiotis  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because 
thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice."  (Gen. 
22:17,   18.) 

In  the  land  of  Canaan,  near  the 
old  city  of  Hebron  is  a  sacred 
sepulchre  before  which  three  of 
the  world's  greatest  religions  how 
ih  common  worship. 

Should  a  person  attempt  to 
enter  the  place,  he  would  be 
stopped  by  a  Mohammedan 
guard.  Only  a  privileged  few 
have  ever  been  permitted  to  go 
inside.  Once,  in  1868,  a  party  of 
Englishmen,  including  the  lite 
King  Edward  VII,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  secured  this  special 
privilege  from  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. 

Dean  Stanley,  a  member  of  this 
favored  group,  has  told  us  what 
they  saw  within  the  holy  tomb. 
Back  in  the  moss  grown  recesses 
of  the  cave,  he  says,  were  several 
sarcophagi,  or  burial  caskets,  in 
which  were  said  to  lie  the  em- 
balmed remains  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  the  Hebrew  people. — Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph.  In  this 
quiet  place  their  bodies  have  rest- 
ed since  the  long  ago  days  when, 
one  by  one.  they  "were  gathered 
to  their  fathers." 

The  story,  telling  how  Abraham 
purchased    this    sacred    spot    of 


earth  from  the  children  of  Heth. 
in  order  that  Sarah,  his  wife, 
nn'ght  be  laid  away,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Genesis. 

One  can  readily  understand 
why  the  Jews  and  Christians 
should  show  reverence  before  the 
tomb  of  Abraham ;  but  why 
should  the  Mohammedans  be  so 
jealous  to  preserve  it?  Simply 
because  they,  too,  trace  their  line- 
age back  to  Abraham.  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  Hagar,  who  was  cast  out 
into  the  desert,  became  the  pro- 
p^enitor  of  the  race  of  Arabs.  It 
is  rather  a  romantic  turn  in  his- 
tory that  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael should  now  be  the  guardians 
of  the  tomb  of  Abraham. 

More  marvelous  still  is  the 
wonderful  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ise made  by  God  to  the  "Father 
of  the  faithful,"  that  through  him 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  From  Abraham  and 
his  seed  has  come  the  religious 
thouQfht  that  dominates  the  world 
today.  Out  of  the  Holy  Land  has 
sprung  the  light  of  truth  that  for 
acres  has  been  leading  men  back 
to  the  presence  of  God :  and  mil- 
lions vet  unborn  shall  benefit  by 
the  blessines  that  have  been  given 
to  man  throueh  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  with  the  working  out  of 
this  great  covenant  of  God  with 
His  people  that  this  course  is  to 
deal.  The  storv  is  to  be  found  in 
the  greatest  of  books — the  Bible. 
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What  is  the  Bible?  The  Bible, 
in  a  word,  is  the  history  of  the 
Chosen  People  as  told  by  them- 
selves. It  is  different,  however, 
from  other  histories,  for  at  every 
turn  this  sacred  narrative  is  illum- 
inated with  choice  gems  of  liter- 
ature. History  tells  what  men 
have  done ;  literature  reflects  how 
they  felt  about  it.  The  Bible  re- 
flects both  facts  and  feelings.  The 
Hebrew  historians,  in  a  wonder- 
ful way,  have  woven  into  the  warp 
of  history  a  literary  woof  that 
pictures  vividly,  truly  the  hand- 
dealings  of  God  with  their  people. 
It  is  a  work  of  inspiration. 

Another  difference  between  the 
Bible  and  other  histories  is  this: 
The  Bible  is  a  book  of  books.  It 
contains,  not  only  the  historical 
records,  but  the  literary  master- 
pieces of  a  nation — prophecies, 
psalms,  and  books  of  wisdom.  The 
story  begins  with  a  poetic  picture 
of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  and 
closes  with  a  splendid  vision  of 
the  end  of  time  in  Revelation. 
Between  these  two  books  are 
found  various  writings  arranged 
in  such  an  order  as  to  present  the 
developing  story  in  dramatic  pan- 
oramic form.  The  Bible  is  di- 
vided into  two  main  divisions: 
The  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments. "Testament"  as  here  used, 
means  "covenant."  The  first  part 
of  the  Bible  deals  with  God's 
covenants  with  Adam,  then  with 
Noah,  and  finally  with  Abraham. 
The  New  Testament  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  beginnings  of  Christi- 
anity, dealing  with  the  covenant 
of  Go.1  with  the  world  throug-i 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Books  of  the  Bible.  To  under- 
stand the  literature  of  the  Bible, 
it  is  necessary  fitst  to  know  the 
historical  books  of  the  Bible.  A 
brief  sketch  of  them  will  be  help- 
ful here : 


Genesis — Story  of  the  Creation 
and  the  Patriarchs. 

Exodus — Israel  in  Egypt  and 
the  deliverance. 

Leviticus — The  laws,  or  con- 
stitution of  the  people. 

Numbers — Organization  of  tlv: 
nation. 

Deuteronomy  —  Farewell  ora- 
tions  and  song  of  Moses. 

Joshua — Conquest  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land. 

Judges — Israel  under  the 
Judges  or  chieftains. 

Ruth — A  picture  of  rural  life  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

I  Samuel — Israel  developed  into 
a  Kingdom  under  Saul. 

II  Samuel — Story  of  the  reign 
of  David. 

I  Kings — The  reign  of  Solomon. 

II  Kings — The  Kingdom  di- 
vided and  scattered. 

I  and  II  Chronicles — History  of 
the  Jewish  Church. 

Ezra — After  the  captivity.  Re- 
building the  Temple. 

Nehemiah  — An  autobiograph- 
ical sketch.    Walls  rebuilt. 

St.  Luke — The  birth  and  work 
of  the  Savior. 

Acts — Rise  of  the  Christian 
Church.     Pentecost  to  Rome. 

Revelations — Vision  of  John 
the  Apostle. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
several  gaps  in  the  Bible  narra- 
tive. There  are  no  historical 
books  to  tell  of  the  Jews  in  cap- 
tivity. This  period,  however,  is 
reflected  for  us  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  which  gives  a  picture  of 
Babylon  during  that  time:  the 
Persian  reign  is  also  reflected  in 
the  drama  of  Esther. 

Another  gap  of  400  vears  is  be- 
tween Nehemiah  and  St.  Luke. 
This  epoch  in  Jewish  histor\'  i?= 
covered  by  the  apochryphal  books. 
Ezra  IV  and  Maccabees  I  and  IT. 
When  the  early  Christian  father? 
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were  deciding  on  authoritative 
scripture,  these  books  with  others 
reflecting  the  same  period,  were 
omitted  from  the  Bible  as  unscrip- 
tiiral.  They  were  recommended 
as  profitable  reading  to  the  saints; 
but  they  were  not  regarded  as  the 
word  of  God. 

In  addition  to  these  gaps,  we 
have  an  interesting  duplicate  his- 
tory. Chronicles  I  and  II  cover 
practically  the  same  period  as  that 
recorded  in  Samuel  I  and  II  and 
the  two  books  of  Kings.  When 
the  Jews  returned  under  Ezra  to 
rebuild  the  temple,  they  were 
zealous  to  preserve  the  records  of 
their  people.  After  gathering  all 
the  old  writings  they  could  find, 
they  made  doubly  sure  of  their 
work  by  retelling  the  story  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  In  Samuel  and 
Kings  the  stress  is  placed  on 
things  political  and  military;  in 
Chronicles  emphasis  is  given  to 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  historical  books  in  the  New 
Testament  are  St.  Luke  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Luke  was 
secretary  to  Paul.  His  story  of 
the  Savior  moves  more  in  the  nar- 
rative form  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  Gospels,  which  deal 
more  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 
Acts  also  is  generally  accredited 
to  the  pen  of  St.  Luke.  It  gives 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  spread 


of  Christianity  until  Paul  carried 
it  to  Rome,  the  head  of  the  great 
l^mpire. 

Revelations,  the  last  of  the 
books  of  the  sacred  volume,  is  a 
prophetic  outburst  portraying  in 
wonderful  imagery  the  scenes  that 
are  to  come  with  the  end  of  time, 
when  there  will  be  "a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  over  which  Christ 
is  to  reign  in  peace,  as  "Lord  of 
lords  and  King  of  kings." 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  Explain  why  three  of  the  world's 
greatest  religions  reverence  the  name 
of  Abraham. 

2.  Tell  the  story  found  in  Genesis 
22t,  of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  and  its  surroundings  by 
Abraham. 

3.  What  was  the  covenant  that  God 
made  with  Abraham?  How  did  he 
prove  his  love  for  God  and  his  willing- 
ness to  obey  Him? 

4.  Explain  briefly  what  the  Bible  is. 

5.  In  what  two  ways  does  the  Bible 
differ  from  other  histories? 

6.  What  are  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Bible? 

7.  Name  in  order  the  historical 
books  of  the  Bible. 

8.  Through  what  literary  books  is 
the  period  of  the  captivity  reflected? 

9.  Explain  briefly  what  is  meant  by 
the  apocryphal  books.  Which  of  these 
are  historical? 

10.  Which  of  the  Gospels  gives, 
from  a  more  historical  view  point  the 
story  of  Christ?  What  other  histori- 
cal books  are  in  the  New  Testament? 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

LESSON  I. 
'And  He  Opened  His  Mouth  and  Taught  Them." 

(For  Tuesday,  October   16,  or  Sunday,  October  14.) 


Time  and  Place  of  the  Deliv- 
ery of  the  Sermon.  It  was  in  the 
early  part  of  Christ's  ministry 
that  the  wonderful  discourse 
known    as    the    Sermon    on    the 


Mount  was  delivered.  Jesus  had 
returned         from  journeying: 

throughout  Galilee  where  He 
bad  been  preaching;  the  Gospel 
and  "healinc;  all  manner  of  sick- 
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ness  and  all  manner  of  disease 
among  the  people."  So  widely 
had  His  fame  spread  that  "there 
followed  Him  great  multitudes  of 
people  from  Galilee  and  from 
Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond 
Jordan."  The  story  tells  us  that 
"seeing  the  multitude  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain  and  when  he  was 
set  his  disciples  came  unto  him." 

On  the  vvestern  side  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee  is  a  mountain  that  is 
well  adapted  for  such  an  occasion 
as  this.  It  is  the  highest  and 
most  conspicuous  hill  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  summit  is  crowned 
by  two  peaks,  resembling  an  ori- 
ental saddle.  "Between  these 
'horns'  there  is  a  wide  stretch  of 
grass,  a  natural  amphitheatre,  in 
which  a  great  multitude  might 
easily  gather  within  hearing  of  a 
single  voice."  This  is  thought 
to  be  the  place  where  this  great- 
est of  all  sermons  was  delivered. 

An  Impressive  scene  that  must 
have  been! — Jesus  sitting  on  the 
grassy  hillside  with  the  disciples 
gathered  around  Him  in  rapt  at- 
tention, the  blue  sky  above  and 
the  quiet,  peaceful  influence  of 
the  mountains  surrounding 
them  I  All  present  must  have  felt 
the  nearness  of  God,  and  im- 
bibed the  sweet  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  Nature  of  the  Sermon. 
"And  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
taught  them."  The  keynote  to 
the  entire  sermon  was  struck 
when  Jesus  began  with  the  word 
"Blessed,"  introducing  the  Be- 
atitudes with  their  promises  of 
great  joy  and  blessing  for  those 
who  would  strive  to  live  the  ideal 
life,  which  He  pointed  out  to 
them.  After  the  Beatitudes  came 
an  appeal  to  the  disciples  to  main- 
tain their  position  as  the  salt  of 


the  earth  and  the  light  of  the 
world ;  and  an  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  His  new 
teachings  and  those  given  to  the 
ancient  Israelites.  Then  followed 
practical  instructions  in  right- 
eousness, aimed  to  regulate  not 
only  the  outward  behavior  but 
also  the  secret  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  the  heart.  From 
that  time  on,  the  people  were  to 
keep  the  commandments  not 
from  fear  or  outward  pressure, 
but  because  of  love  for  the  law 
and  their  desire  to  develop  their 
characters  in  accordance  with  its 
teachings.  This  sermon  was  to 
be,  not  a  whip,  but  a  guide  to  the 
people.  Obedience  to  its  pre- 
cepts, would  lead  them  in  love 
and  mercy  unto  perfect  life,  and 
to  exaltation  in  God's  Kingdom. 

The  Sermon  Contrasted  with 
the  Law  of  Moses.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  came  as  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Law  of  Moses  by 
which  the  people  of  Israel  had 
been  guided  up  to  that  time.  That 
Law  which  was  given  amid  the 
"thunderings  and  the  lightnings, 
and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  mountain  smoking"  was 
stern  and  unrelenting.  Its  spirit 
was  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  It  demanded 
obedience  through  fear  of  God 
and  His  punishments. 

It  was  given  to  the  children  of 
Israel  as  a  schoolmaster  to  lead 
them  unto  Him.  When  it  had 
served  its  purpose  and  the  Savior 
had  come  unto  His  people,  He 
])rought  a  higher  and  a  greater 
law  to  take  its  place.  He  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill.  He 
declares :  "Till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  title  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till 
all  be  fulfilled." 

The    new    law,    given    in   ♦he 
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peace  and  quietness  of  the  muiin- 
tain  was  positive  in  its  nature, 
telling  the  people  what  to  do  and 
i)e,  in  order  to  receive  the  bless- 
ings of  earth  and  heaven.  In  place 
of  the  doctrine  of  retaliation  it 
taught  mankind  to  forgive  one 
another,  to  love  their  enemies, 
and  to  return  good  for  evil.  It 
was  a  law  of  love,  mercy,  service, 
and  blessing.!  It  soothed  the 
heart  with  peace  and  hope.  It  in- 
spired obedience  through  love, 
rather  than  through  fear,  of  God, 
and  a  desire  to  please  Him  by 
keeping  His  commandments. 

This  is  the  law  that  is  binding 
upon  us  today.  It  applies  to  us 
as  well  as  to  the  people  among 
whom  the  Messiah  mingled.  And 
His  words  are :  "Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  except  ye  shall  keep  my 
commandments,  which  I  have 
commanded  you  at  this  time,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."'* 

The  Sermon  Given  to  the  Ne- 
phites.  It  is  an  additional  testi- 
mony of  the  divinity  of  these 
teachings,  that  the  identical  ser- 
mon was  given  to  the  Nephites 
on  this  American  continent  and 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
in  practically  the  same  words  as 
in  the  New  Testament,  except 
with  greater  fulness,  due  *o  the 
fact,  that  fewer  words  were  lost. 
ii»  the  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Motmon  than  of  the  Bible.  The 
occasion  for  the  delivery  of  the 
message  on  this  continent  was 
Christ's  appearance  to  the  Ne- 
phites after  His  crucifixion.  The 
people  were  gathered  around  the 
Temple  in  the  land  of  Bountiful, 
'  marveling  and  wondering  one 
with  another"  about  the  great 
'"hanges  that  had  taken  place  in 


the  land,  when  a  gentle  l)Ut  pierc- 
ing voice  from  heaven  announced 
the  Son  of  God,  who  descended 
and  stood  in  their  midst  and 
taught  them.  And  among  His 
many  beautiful  teachings  were 
those  contained  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.'' 

Greatness  of  the  Sermon.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been 
spoken  of  as  "the  grand  charter 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Heav- 
en.*' It  teaches  clearly  and  com- 
prehensively the  requirements  for 
membership  in  God's  Kingdom. 
It  comprises  the  highest  ideals 
known  to  man.  It  forms  a  per- 
fect code  of  life.  If  mankind  had 
no  other  guide  to  follow,  com- 
plete obedience  to  its  teachings 
would  result  in  beautiful  lives, 
worthy  of  choicest  blessings  here 
and  hereafter.  "It  is  worth  more 
than  all  human  commentaries  up- 
on the  law;  infinitely  superior  to 
all  codes  and  treatises  on  ethics; 
and  incomparably  above  all  sys- 
tems of  moral  philosophy."  It  is 
the  greatest  discourse  that  has 
ever  been  delivered. 

The  literary  merit  of  the  Ser- 
mon consists  in  its  naturalness, 
concretness,  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity. Jesus  addressed  Himself 
to  the  common  people,  using  lan- 
guage that  could  be  understood 
by  all.  Not  only  did  He  use 
simple  words  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, but  He  applied  His 
teachings  to  the  lives  of  His  list- 
eners by  means  of  illustrations 
from  their  daily  surroundings.  One 
writer  in  speaking  of  the  great- 
ness of  His  discourse  says:  "And 
yet  how  exquisitely  and  freshly 
simple  is  the  actual  language  of 
Christ  compared  with  all  other 
teaching  that  has  ever  gained  the 


•III  Nephi  12:20. 
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ear  of  the  world!  There  is  no 
science  in  it,  no  art,  no  pomp  of 
demonstration,  no  carefulness  of 
toil,  no  trick  of  rhetoricians,  no 
wisdom  of  the  schools.  Straight 
as  an  arrow  to  the  mark  His  pre- 
cepts pierced  to  the  very  depths 
of  the  soul  and  spirit.  All  is  short, 
clear,  precise,  full  of  holiness,  full 
of  common  images  of  daily  life. 
There  is  scarcely  a  scene  or  ob- 
ject familiar  to  the  Galilee  of  the 


day,  which  Jesus  did  not  use  as  a 
moral  illustration  of  some  glori- 
ous promise  or  moral  law." 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  a 
literary  masterpiece.  In  additiun 
to  this,  it  bears  the  seal  of  Divine 
Authority  which  makes  it  price- 
less. 

Read  in  class  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  recorded  in  Matt. 
Chapters  5,  6,  and  7. 


LESSON   II. 
Blessed  are  the  Meek. 

(For  Tuesday,  October  23,  or  Sunday,  October  21.) 


Introduction.  Christ  gave  the 
multitude  who  listened  to  His 
wonderful  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
much  food  for  thought.  They  had 
looked  forward  to  a  king  who 
should  come  in  pomp  and  splen- 
dor bringing  fame  and  riches  to 
His  chosen  ones,  but  in  those 
marvelous  sentences  beginning 
with  "Blessed"  the  Savior  re- 
vealed to  them  riches  and  power 
of  a  far  different  kind,  viz.,  "the 
riches  of  poverty,  the  royalty  of 
meekness,  the  high  beatitude*  of 
sorrow  and  persecution." 

It  is  just  what  we  would  ex- 
pect of  the  Master  who  loved  the 
children  of  His  Father  so  dear- 
ly that  He  would  show  them  in 
His  life  and  teach  them  by  pre- 
cept the  way  of  blessedness — the 
way  they  should  walk  if  they 
would  have  contentment  of  heart 
and  peace  of  mind.  He  desired  all 
to  do  the  Father's  will  for  then 


♦The  word  beatitude  means  "su- 
preme blessedness  or  felicity,  hence 
any  state  of  great  happiness.  Any  of 
the  eight  or  nine  declarations  (called 
beatitudes)  made  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (as  recorded  in  Matt.  5: 
3-12.") 


He  knew  they  would  merit  the 
reward  of  the  faithful.  So  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  shows 
that  those  who  attain  to  certain 
heights,  those  who  reach  certain 
goals  merit  Divine  favor  and  He 
points  out  what  the  Father  will 
bestow  upon  them. 

His  words  must  have  sounded 
like  music  to  the  throng  who  list- 
ened to  Him  for  His  great  love 
manifested  itself  in  His  speech. 
While  He  spoke  as  one  having 
authority  so  that  they  knew  that 
what  He  said  was  true,  yet  there 
was  a  gentleness  accompanying 
His  words  that  made  them  real- 
ize that  these  precepts  were  not 
taskmasters  but  helps  to  lead 
them  to  do  the  things  that  would 
bring  blessedness. 

The  three  beatitudes  to  be 
studied  in  this  lesson  are: 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  "Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn  for  they  will  be  com- 
forted;" and,  "Blessed  are  the 
meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth." 

The  Poor  in  Spirit.  All  man- 
kind   desire    happiness,   long  for 
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the  favor  of  God,  and  so  when  the 
Master  began  with  the  word 
"Blessed"  the  people  eagerly  list- 
ened for  what  would  follow.  Then 
He  who  had  mingled  with  and 
loved  the  poor  and  lowly  said  to 
the  expectant  throng,  "Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Who  are 
the  poor  in  spirit?  Not  those  who 
are  empty-minded,  who  lack 
thought  and  emotion,  not  those 
who  lack  strength  and  courage, 
rather  they  are  they  who  while 
rich  in  nature  yet  realize  their 
insufficiency,  their  incomplete- 
ness. They  are  not  like  the 
Pharisees,  self-satisfied,  proud  of 
their  virtues  and  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  their  faults.  They 
realize  their  weakness,  their  in- 
ability to  measure  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Their  Reward.  It  is  natural 
that  these  lowly  ones  realizing 
their  insufficiency  should  hunger 
and  thirst  for  the  things  they 
lack,  and  the  unfailing  promise 
has  been  made  to  such  that  they 
shall  be  filled.  Hence  they  be- 
come purer  and  purer;  they  be- 
come more  and  more  sympa- 
thetic ;  they  gain  more  and  more 
of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit;  they 
'Vaw  nearer  and  nearer  to  God. 
Such  are  worthy  to  dwell  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  who  Mourn. 
The  Master  next  gave  His  prom- 
ise to  those  who  mourn,  saying 
that  they  should  be  comforted. 
He  had  known  sorrows;  He  was 
acquainted  with  grief;  and  He 
knew  that  the  Father  \^ould 
breathe  peace  and  comfort  and 
consolation  to  all  who  meekly 
hear  affliction  and  who  uncom- 
plainingly bow  under  the  chasten- 
ing rod.  Those  who  mourn  over 
their  sins  shall  have  strength  to 


overcome  them.  Those  who 
mourn  over  the  death  of  loved 
ones  shall  be  comforted  with  the 
thought  that  they  shall  meet  again 
and  that  all  is  well  with  those  who 
have  gone  before. 

The  Meek.  To  the  meek  He 
gave  a  promise  that  at  first  seems 
incongruous.  Who  but  the  Lord 
would  have  told  them  that  they 
should  inherit  the  earth.  The 
view  of  the  world  is  that  the 
aggressive  get  the  things  of  earth  : 
the  meek  are  oppressed,  that 
which  they  have  is  taken  from 
them;  they  are  scorned  and  trod- 
den under  foot.  But  the  world 
takes  a  superficial  view.  It  does 
not  realize  who  the  meek  are.  It 
does  not  realize  that  meekness  is 
royal  and  that  its  possessors  have 
mastered  some  of  the  forces  that 
undermine  true  character.  They 
have  learned  self-control,  one  of 
the  greatest  lessons  of  life:  thev 
have  learned  to  overcome  evil 
with  p-ood  :  they  have  learned  how 
to  weieh  themselves  in  true 
scales:  they  have  learned  to  yield 
graciously  to  the  Father's  will. 

The  meek  are  not  too  callous  to 
feel  or  too  dull  to  sense  an  in- 
jury ;  they  are  not  cowardly ;  they 
are  not  numbered  with  those  who 
dare  not  resent  an  injury;  they 
are  not  among  those  who  pass 
over  a  slight  for  policy's  sake : 
they  are  not  too  spiritless  to  pro- 
test against  injustice;  they  are 
not  devoid  of  vigor;  they  are  not 
haughty,  vain  resentful,  arrogant, 
proud.  The  meek  possess  gentle- 
ness and  peaceableness  of  temper 
in  face  of  wrong — their  spirits 
are  not  easily  provoked;  they  are 
kind,  big-hearted,  noble,  virile: 
they  have  learned  to  return  good 
for  evil.  It  has  been  well  said. 
"True  meekness,  which  is  worthy 
of  all  honor,  is  seen  only  in  those 
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who  with  an  acute  sense  of  wrong, 
control  the  natural  impulse  to 
show  anger  and  to  retaliate,  not 
from  fear  or  pride  or  policy  or 
scorn  of  others,  but  because  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  they 
accept  the  provocation  or  wion;:^ 
as  discipline  and  as  an  opportun- 
ity for  showing  the  Divine  spirit 
of  patience  and  love.  The  meek 
man  is  not  quick  tempered  or  vin- 
dictive, because  swayed  by  feel- 
ings of  benevolence  and  love  he 
remains  master  of  himself." 

Christ  the  Great  Exemplar  of 
Meekness.  Christ  is  the  great  ex- 
emplar of  true  meekness.  After 
telling  that  all  things  were  de- 
livered unto  Him  by  His  Father, 
He  said,  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls."  Although  He  was 
ic:iven  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  He  walked  among  the  lowly, 
ministering  to  their  wants.  He 
tenderly  blest  the  little  children. 
He  succored  the  sick,  He  forgave 
sinners.  He  cleansed  lepers,  He 
washed  His  disciples'  feet,  He 
was  subject  to  His  Father's  will 
in  all  things.  "When  He  was  re- 
viled [He]  reviled  not  again; 
when  He  suffered  He  threatened 
not ;  but  committed  Himself  to 
Him  that  judgeth  righteously."" 

He  also  showed  that  the  meek, 
those  who  seek  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  who  live  in  trustful  submis- 
sion to  His  will,  who  pass  over 
slights  and  injuries  to  themselves 
become  aggressive  defenders  of 
the  right  when  the  interests  of  the 
Father's  kingdom  are  assailed.  He 
who  meekly  submitted  to  the 
taunts  and  scorns  of  the  people 


«T  Peter  11:23. 


was  withering  in  His  anger  when 
He  drove  the  money  changers  out 
of  the  temple.  He  who  greeted 
the  traitor's  kiss  with  the  gentle 
words,  "Friend,  wherefore,  art 
thou  come?"  was  terrible  in  Hi? 
denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.    (Read  Matt.  23:13-33.) 

The  Truly  Great  are  Always 
Meek.  In  all  walks  of  life  the 
truly  great  are  humble.  Those 
who  know  much  are  meek  be- 
cause they  realize  the  greatness 
of  the  unknown.  Like  Newton 
they  feel  that  they  have  only 
gathered  a  few  grains  of  sand 
from  the  seashore  while  the  vast 
ocean  lies  unexplored  before 
them.  The  great  statesman  real- 
izing the  magnitude  of  his  prob- 
lems, knowing  how  insufficient  is 
his  wisdom  to  solve  them  aright 
leans  humbly  on  God  for  Divine 
jruidance  as  did  Lincoln.  Like 
him  they  feel,  "The  Almighty  has 
His  own  purposes.  The  judp:- 
ments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether."  Cecil 
Rhodes,  the  great  British  empire 
builder  of  South  Africa,  after  his 
wonderful  achievements,  as  be 
lay  dying  said,  '*So  little  done,  so 
much  to  do."  These  few  simple 
words  express  the  feelings  of  all 
men  of  great  achievement.  The 
great '  military  leader  feels  the 
need  of  divine  guidance  and  like 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge 
kneels  and  asks  to  be  directed  by 
the  Father. 

The  Meek  Shall  Inherit  the 
Earth.  Surely  those  who  have 
learned  to  control  themselves  will 
become  increasingly  powerful,  suc- 
cessful, and  influential:  such  are 
ready  to  enjoy  the  earth  and  the  ful 
ness  thereof.  The  meek  know  how 
to  appreciate  for  they  know  true 
values.  They  enjoy  the  earth  and 
the  things  it  has  to  offer  here  ami 
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now  and  their  spirits  are  fitted  to 
inherit  in  the  later  time  when  the 
earth  shall  be  renewed  and  receive 
its  paradisical  glory.  Their  lot 
and  inheritance  will  be  with  those 
who  have  submitted  to  the  Fath- 
er's will  and  have  lovingly  min- 
istered to  His  children. 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  What    does    the    word    beatitude 
mean? 

2.  Repeat  the  three  beatitudes  found 
in  this  lesson. 

3.  Who  arc  the  poor  in  spirit? 

4.  What  is  their  reward? 

5.  What  do  people  mourn  over? 


6.  F^ow  shall  they  be  comforted? 

7.  Who  are  the  meek? 

8.  Give  the  parable  of  the  Publican 
and  Sinner,  Luke  17:9-14. 

9.  Give  examples  of  meekness  in 
great  men. 

10.  Give  examples  iii  the  Life  of 
Christ  where  He  showed  great  meek- 
ness. 

11.  Memorize  Matt.  23:11.  12. 

12.  Show  how  the  meek  inherit  the 
earth,  here  and  now. 

13.  Show  how  the  meek  are  worthy 
(o  inherit  the  earth  when  it  is  re- 
newed. 

14.  Memorize  these  quotations. 
Psalms  25:9;  Psalms  37:11;  Moroni 
8:26;  Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec.  19:23. 


American  Aborigines. 

LESSON  I. 

.ANCIENT  AMERICA. 
(For  Tuesday,  October  30,  or  Sunday,  October  28.) 

(The  subject  matter  for  this  lesson  is  found  in  "Ancient  America,"  paRc 
482,  in  this  magazine.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  give  it  in  skDry  form  simpli- 
fying It  according  to  the  imderstanding  of  her  class.) 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

1.  Why  are  the  Latter-<lay  Saints 
interested  in  the  subject:  "Ancient 
America?"  What  is  Archaeology? 
fit  is  the  study  of  pre-historic  peo- 
ples. That  is  of  peoples  who  have 
left  us  only  their  ruins,  pottery, 
rude  implements,  etc.,  but  no  well 
'Vfined  written  records). 

?.  How  do  we  know  that  .Amer- 
ica, both  North  and  South,  is  a  land 
of  ancient  civilizations? 

3.  Tell  where  the  Tncas  lived. 
The  Aztecs.  Where  do  we  find  the 
OiflF  Dwellings?  The  Mounl 
Builders? 

4.  Were  you  traveling  in  South 
America,  why  would  you  be  inter- 
ested in  visiting  Peru  and  Bolivia? 
Why  are  you  interested  in  the  Inca 
Civilization? 

5.  Tell  something  about  the  man- 


ners and  customs  of  the  Incas. 
How  do  we  know  they  were  gool 
engineers  and  builders?  What 
kind  of  government  did  they  have? 
Do  we  have  such  sfovernments  to- 
dav?  Tell  something  about  their 
religion.  Did  they  ever  worship 
one  God?  What  other  people  in 
ancient  times  worshiped  one  God? 
What  did  they  do  to  show  their 
love  for  their  religion?  What 
did  the  Incas  do?  Have  you 
seen  pictures  of  their  temples?  Why 
do  peoples  build  temples?  Like 
many  Indian  tribes  of  to-day,  the 
Incas  had  their  dramas.  Can  you 
tell  briefly  the  story  of  Ollantay? 
Like  all  such  plays,  it  gives  us 
something  of  the  ideals  and  life  of 
the  people. 

6.  Did  the  Incas  develop  Art? 
In  what  do  we  see  their  art?  What 
do   we   mean   by   Aesthetic?     Did 
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they,  the  Incas,  have  high  aesthetic 
feelinsfs?  What  people  to-day  are 
artistic  in  their  lives?  (The 
Italians,  Ta.panese,  Russians,  etc.) 
Why  do  we  say  that  we  read  peo- 
ple's ideals  iji  their  art? 

7.  Why  will  you  watch  in  the 
future  for  the  reports  of  archaeo- 
lo.Q^ical  work  f^one  in  South  Amer- 
ica? Why  will  it  be  interesting  to 
vou?     Can  vou  find  statements  in 


the  Book  of  Mormon  that  the  i>eo- 
ple  built  temples? 

8.  The  teacher  and  student 
should  be  free  to  discover  truths 
for  themselves.  Encourage  always 
individual  thought  and  words.  Tn 
to  find  something  for  yourselves 
both  in  the  study  of  the  Incas  as 
well  as  the  Book  of  Mormon  that 
"^reatly  interests  you  and  helps  yoii 
in  your  faith  in  the  messa^fe  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 


The  Liberty  Loan  as  a  National  Force. 


"The  Liberty  Loan  of  1917  al- 
ready constitutes  an  important  fac- 
tor in  our  national  life.  It  has 
given  a  new  direction  to  thought 
among  the  people  and  a  new  impul- 
sion to  popular  aims.  The  effects 
of  the  loan  on  the  Government,  on 
the  body  of  the  people  and  on  the 
individual  citizen  of  the  Unite  I 
States  are  sure  to  be  great  anl  man- 
ifold. 

"The  four  million  holders  of  Lib- 
erty Loan  Bonds  will  look  with 
more  care  and  attention  on  financial 
legislation  by  Congress  than  here- 
tofore. Much  of  the  national  indif- 
ference to  alleged  extravagant  and 
unwise  legislation  will  vanish  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  The  direct, 
individual,  financial  interest  which 
every  bond  holder  has  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's finances  will  make  each 
an  active  and  eflFective  agent  for 
economv  in  administration  and  for 
wise  legislation. 

"The  Liberty  Loan  is  going  to 
create  a  new  voting  force  in  the 
l;odv  politic — a  civic  force  in  which 
1  artisanship  and  extravagance  are 
to  be  subordinated  to  better  and 
wiser  things. 

"The  Libcrtv  Loan's  influence  for 
good,  in  another  way.  is  going  to 


be  largely  eflFective  through  its  in- 
fluence on  the  individual  bond  hold- 
er. To  thrift  for  one's  own  sake 
there  has  been  adr^ed  the  incentive 
for  thrift  for  the  nation's  sake. 
Thrift  for  the  nation's  sake  will 
benefit  the  individual  and  combine 
two  strong  motives — patriotism  and 
self-interest. 

"Economy  like  extravagance  \< 
more  or  less  infectious.  We  are 
just  passing  through  an  era  of  ex- 
travacrance  and  entering  on  a  per- 
iod of  economy.  The  Liberty  Loan 
furnished  an  inspiration  and  an  op- 
portunitv  for  economv  and  saving. 

"As  the  intolerable  humiliation  of 
owing  to  Germany  the  war  indem 
nity  in  1870  made  the  French  peo- 
ple a  nation  of  savers  and  Govern- 
ment bond  buyers,  so  that  great 
Libert v  Loan  of  1917  with  its  call 
upon  the  patriotism  of  Americans 
will  make  this  nation  more  a  nation 
of  savers  than  ever  before. 

"The  number  of  subscribers  to 
the  loan  and  the  amounts  sub- 
scribed make  the  two  billion  dollar 
loan  more  than  a  success.  It  wa^^ 
a  triumph  and  its  eflFect  on  the  oeo- 
ple  of  America  will  be  far  reaching 
and  lasting. 

''Liberty  Loan  Publicity  Bureau.*' 
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The  Pure  in  Heart. 

*  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart;  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Inscribed  to  President  Martha  H.  Tingey. 

By  Ruth  May  Fox. 

Purity,  like  running  water 
Gear  as  crystal,  cool  and  sweet. 

Beautifying  vale  and  forest, 
Singing  at  the  mountain's  feet, 

Sings  its  way  through  Earth's  commotion 

To  the  peaceful,  blissful  Ocean. 

« 

Purity,  like  lilies  blowing 

In  a  lonely  woodland  glen, 
Wafting  fragrance  to  the  hill-to])s : 

Kindles  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
Hope  and  faith  and  aspiration — 
Lifts  the  soiil  to  adoration. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  and  steadfast ; 

Great,  Christ's  promise  unto  them ; 
They  shall  see  His  face  most  holy. 

Wear  a  glorious  diadem : 
Love  Divine  their  song  and  story. 
Purity  their  endless  glory. 

Purity  of  life,  thy  watchword. 

Purity  illumes  thy  face ; 
In  the  wisdom  of  thy  calling. 

Thou  on  youthful  souls  woul-dst  trace. 
Purity  of  thought  and  action. 
This  thy  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Blessed,  thou,  beloved  sister ; 

Blessed  we  in  thy  sure  love : 
That  this  day,  thy  sixtieth  birthday 

Bring  choice  blessings  from  abovr. 
Bring  thee  health  and  consolation 
Is  our  constant  supplication. 

We  all  honor  an  d  revere  thee. 

For  thy  virtues:  since  thy  youth 
Thou  hast  labored,  gladly  labored. 

That  the  Gospel's  glorious  truth, 
\f  isfht  lead  Zion's  lovely  dau<Thters 

To  the  clear  and  crystal  waters — 
There  to  drink  pure  inspiration 
From  the  Fount  of  Revelation. 
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A  Tribute  to  Martha  H.  Tingey. 


Bv  Mae  Taylor  Nystrom, 


On  October  1 5th  three  score  years 
ago  our  beloved  President  Martha 
H.  Tingey  was  born.  The  char- 
acter that  has  been  moulded  and 
developed  in  those  sixty  years  is 
one  to  inspire  every  Mutual  Im- 
provement girl.  Her  many  virtues 
make  her  an ,  ideal  for  those  who 
desire  to  attain  to  a  perfect  wo- 
manhood. Those  who  know  Presi- 
dent Tingey  respect  her  for  that 
steadfast  devotion  to  duty  and  un- 
daunted courage  in  the  face  of  bod- 
ily weakness  and  suffering  in  car- 
rying on  the  work  intrusted  to  her. 

We  honor  her,  because  like  Han- 
nah of  old  she  has  found  favor  in 
the  sight  of  God.  He  has  blessed 
her  with  wisdom  and  great  treas- 
ures of  knowledge.  He  has  mag- 
nified her  in  the  eyes  of  her  people 
and  extended  her  influence  through- 
out Zion. 

We  love  her  for  her  innate  mod- 
esty, her  pure  heart,  her  kindly  na- 
ture, and  her  rich  endowment  of 
mind  and  spirit.  President  Tingey 
is  a  true,  consistent  Latter-^day 
Saint  who  exemplifies  in  her  every- 
day life  the  principles  she  so  strong- 
ly advocates.  She  has  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  a 
sublime  faith  in  God  and  His  great 
Latter-day  work. 

Sister  Tingey  fully  realizes  the 
possibilities  of  her  womanhood  and 
as  daughter,  as  wife  and  as  mother 


she  has  striven  to  live  up  to  her 
highest  ideals.  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother"  was  her  religious 
code  as  a  girl  and  the  k)ve  and 
devotion  she  gave  her  parents  were 
beautiful. 

The  power  is  not  given  to  every 
woman  to  keep  her  husband  still 
her  lover  throue^h  many  years  of 
m.arried  life.  In  doing  so  Presi- 
dent Tingey  has  shown  that  she 
has  been  a  comrade  to  her  husband 
as  well  as  helpmate  and  wise  coun- 
selor. In  her  home  she  reigns  as 
queen  and  no  subject  gives  more 
willing  homage  than  does  he  to 
whom  she  entrusted  her  happiness 
as  a  girl.  A  beautiful  love  exists 
between  them  which  grows  stronger 
as  the  years  go  by. 

Motherhood  has  been,  the  su- 
preme joy  of  Sister  Tingey *s  life. 
Every  woman  must  feel  that  the 
Sfreatest  test  of  her  success  in  life 
lies  in  the  standard  of  pure,  noble 
manhood  and  womanhood  attained 
by  her  children.  By  this  test  Sis- 
ter Tingey  can  surely  count  her 
life  a  success.  One  sweet,  modest 
daughter  and  four  stalwart  sons, 
three  of  whom  have  carried  the 
Gospel  message  to  foreign  lands, 
bear  witness  of  this. 

Surrounded  by  a  loving  husband, 
kind  and  ^Hitiful  children,  a  host  of 
warm  frienHs  and  thousands  of 
girls  who  honor  and  love  her  for 
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her  words  of  encouragement,  her 
love  for  them  and  her  untiring  ser- 
vice in  their  cause  surely  our  dear 
President  can  find  much  to  com- 
fort and  cheer  her. 

May  God  bless  her  and  prolong 
her  life  vet  manv  vears  to  be  our 


standard  bearer,  our  guide,  and  onr 
wise  counselor.  May  He  renew  her 
health,  increase  her  power  to  serve 
and  give  her  joy  in  her  home  an  1 
in  the  great  work  she  has  so  ni  ic't 
at  heart.  And  the  girls  of  Zion  sa\ 
"Amen!" 


A  Volunteer  Missionary. 

A  Sequel  to  ''On  the  Trails  of  Timpanogos." 

By  Elsie  C.  Carroll 


V. 

James  Ballard  did  not  look  up 
as  his  nephew  entered.  Horace 
look  a  few  steps  into  the  room. 
He  was  struck  with  pity  at  the  old 
man's  dejected  loneliness. 

**  Uncle  James — ''  he  beagn,  but 
his  voice  broke.  The  old  man 
turned.  A  glad  light  leaped  into 
his  eyes  for  a  second  and  he  started 
to  his  feet,  crying:  **My  boy — ." 
Then  he  stopped.  A  struggling 
change  came  over  his  countenance. 
His  arms  which  had  impulsively 
reached  out  to  the  returning  loved 
one,  dropped  limply  to  his  side. 
Horace  was  standing  with  out- 
stretched hands,  waiting. 

Visibly  the  old  man  straight- 
ened, until  he  towered  there  on  the 
hearthstone.  With  a  quick  jerk 
he  thrust  his  hands  behind  him  and 
his  voice  shook  with  rage. 

"I  -don't  know  you!*'  he  thun- 
dered. "You  are  no  kin  of  mine!" 
and  whirling  upon  his  heel  he  left 
the  room. 

Horace's  hands  had  dropped  to 
his  sides  as  if  the  other  had  struck 
them.  His  face  worked  convul- 
sively. Frances  entered  the  room 
and  found  him  standing  where  his 
uncle  had  left  him. 


In  a  moment  James  Ballard's  pri- 
vate secretary  came  in.  He  showed 
great  surprise  when  he  saw  Horace, 
but  he  quickly  controlled  his  counte- 
nance and  said  politely  as  if  he 
were  speaking  to  a  stranger: 

"Mr.  Ballard  asked  me  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  nothing  more 
to  say  to  him,  neither  now,  nor  in 
the  future ;  so  it  will  not  be  profit- 
able for  him  to  remain  longer  in  the 
house."  Mr.  Kingsland  bowed  and 
left  the  room. 

Frances  laid  her  hand  gently 
upon  her  husband's  arm. 

"Dorli't  look  so  down-hearted," 
she  whispered.  *'I  heard  his  cry 
of  surprised  gladness  when  you  first 
came  in  and  Fm  sure  from  that  we 
shall  win  him  yet." 

"I  am  glad  you  feel  that  way," 
Horace  said  shaking  himself  to- 
gether, "but  as  for  myself,  it  almost 
seems  hopeless.  Well,  at  any  rate 
we  can  do  nothing  now,  so  let  us 
go  to  the  wharf  and  take  the  nigfht 
ix)at  back  to  Boston.  We  will  sur- 
prise Edna  and  Gordon  by  eating 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  tlieni 
after  all." 

They  did  not  know  that  as  they 
left  the  house,  James  Ballard  from 
an  upper  window,  got  that  glimpse 
of  Frances  Horace  had  wished  to 
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give  him,  nor  that  the  old  man 
watched  their  going  with  a  longing 
ache  in  his  heart. 

Horace  Ballard  had  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  three  years 
before  his  eventful  trip  to  Utah. 
Now,  when  he  returned  he  found 
few  familiar  faces  among  the  stu- 
dents, but  his  former  professors 
gave  him  a  warm  welcome  and  he 
received  from  them  much  help  and 
encouragement  in  the  research 
work  he  had  come  to  take  up. 

He  insisted  upon  Frances  regis- 
tering for  some  work  in  the  col- 
lege, for  he  wanted  her  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  big  school 
knowing  that  its  various  phases 
would  be  intensely  interesting  to 
her. 

They  found  a  pleasant  flat  on  the 
hill  overlooking  one  of  the  pictur- 
esque gorges  for  which  the  Cornell 
Campus  is  noted.  Neither  of  them 
spent  much  time  in  their  rooms, 
however.  Horace  was  busy  with 
his  work,  and  Frances,  ardent  lover 
of  nature  that  she  had  always  been, 
spent  her  leisure  hours  in  roaming 
from  one  beautiful  nook  of  the  im- 
mense campus  to  another.  For  this 
reason  thy  did  not  immediately  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  had  little  more  than  met 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newman  in  whose 
home  they  lived  . 

A  fortnight  after  their  arrival  in 
Ithaca  they  were  visited  one  even- 
ing by  a  couple  of  Mormon  Elders 
who  were  traveling  through  that 
part  of  the  country.  Frances,  in 
particular,  was  delighted  with  the 
visit,  since  one  of  the  missionaries 
was  Howard  Blaker,  a  High  School 
classmate  and  friend. 

They  talked  for  several  hours 
and  before  the  young  men  said 
g:oodnie:ht,  thev  sang  a  number  of 
the  Latter-dav  Saint  hymns  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  missionaries  when 
visiting      among      their      friends. 


Frances  went  to  bed  very  happy, 
hoping  they  might  have  many  pleas- 
ant evenings  such  as  the  one  just 
past. 

The  next  morning,  a  short  time 
after  Horace  had  gone  to  the  Col- 
lege, there  was  a  knock  upon  the 
door  which  joined  their  apartments 
with  those  of  the  Newman's. 

"Come  in,"  Frances  called  cheer- 
ily and  her  landlady  entered.  Al- 
though as  yet  she  had  scarcely  be- 
come acquainted  with  them,  the 
Newmans  had  impressed  her  as 
being  nice  people  and  she  had  an- 
ticipated only  pleasant  relationships 
with  them.  One  glance  at  Mrs. 
Newman,  this  morning,  however, 
showed  her  that  that  lady  was  very 
much  perturbed  and  she  wondered 
what  the  trouble  was.  She  was 
not  kept  long  in  doubt. 

"Good  morning,"  she  had  greet- 
ed pleasantly.  "Come  and  have  a 
chair.    It  is  a  lovely  day  isn't  it?" 

"No,  I  do  not  care  to  sit  down," 
Mrs.  Newman  had  replied  coldly. 
*T  came  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
which  I  feel  as  your  landlady  I  have 
a  right  to  know  about?" 

"Very  well,"  Frances  replied. 
"What  are  they?" 

"You  had  company  last  night," 
Mrs.  Newman  went  on. 

"Certainly.  You  surely  cannot 
object  to  our  entertaining  our 
friends?" 

"Friends !  Humph !  That  is  what 
I  came  to  find  out?  So  they  are 
your  friends  2LTe  they?  Young  lady, 
do  you  know  that  those  men  were 
Mormon  missionaries?"  Frances 
now  perceived  the  trend  of  the 
trouble. 

"Why,  most  certainly  I  knew  it," 
she  answered  calmly.  "Mr.  Bal- 
lard and  I  are  Mormons  also."  Her 
guest  fairly  gasped. 

"You,  Mormons!  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  before  you  rented  my 
rooms?"     She  did  not  try  to  con- 
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ceal  her  anger.  Frances  felt  her 
own  indignation  rising,  but  she 
managed  to  control  herself. 

"I  suppose  the  only  reason  is  that 
the  subject  did  not  happen  to  come 
up.  I  don't  see  what  difference  that 
can  make  to  you." 

"It  does  make  a  difference !  They 
are  a  disgraceful,  lowdown  class 
and  I  don't  want  them  in  my  house. 
Your  husband  told  me  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Cornell.  I  guess  that 
is  why  I  didn't  take  the  trouble  of 
finding  out  more  about  you.  O,  I 
know  you'll  say  there's  been  a  lot 
of  Mormons  here  at  the  college," 
she  went  on  hurriedly  as  Frances 
was  about  to  speak,  "and  that  they 
have  all  made  good  records.  I've 
heard  that  argument  in  their  favor 
before.  Some  folks  don't  mind 
renting  to  them  either,  but  I  do. 
All  their  singing  and  preaching  and 
praying  gets  on  my  nerves  when  I 
know  what  they  really  are.'^ 

"You  know  what  they  really  are, 
then?"  Frances  asked  coolly. 
"Have  you  been  to  Utah  and 
studied  them  and  their  manner  of 
living?" 

"No,  of  course  I  haven't!"  the 
other  snapped.  "But  I've  read 
about  them  and  I've  heard  a  man 
who  has  been  there  tell  all  about 
their  polygamy  and  everything. 
They  are  a  low,  deceitful  people  and 
send  their  missionaries  out  here  to 
entice  our  girls  away  and  I  tell 
you  /  want  nothing  to  do  with 
them." 

"If  you  have  never  been  to  Utah 
and  have  never  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Mormons,  but  have 
received  all  your  information  sec- 
ond-handed, don't  you  think  you 
would  be  more  just  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  prove  to  you  what  we 
really  are  before  turning  us  out 
simply  because  we  happen  to  be 
Mormons?" 

"No.     I  don't  care  to  be  'More 


just'  as  you  choose  to  put  it.  The 
name  is  a  brand  and  I  don't  care 
to  have  my  house  associated  with  it 
in  any  way,  so  if  you  are  really 
Mormons  you  may  look  for  other 
rooms  immediately." 

She  had  scarcely  finished  speak- 
ing when  there  was  a  loud  scream 
from  her  own  rooms. 

"Carlos!"  she  cried,  and  rushed 
from  the  room.  Frances  followed 
her.  She  reached  the  Newman  liv- 
ing room  in  time  to  see  the  mother 
snatch  the  baby  from  the  open  fire- 
place into  which  he  had  fallen. 

The  distracted  mother  had  com- 
pletely lost  control  of  herself,  and 
was  running  frantically  about  the 
room  with  the  screaming  child  in 
her  arms  hysterically  crying,  "My 
baby !  My  baby !"  but  she  was  doing 
nothing  to  relieve  the  little  sufferer. 
The  child's  clothes  had  been  smoul- 
dering. Now,  they  were  being 
fanned  into  a  blaze  and  threatened 
to  consume  both  the  mother  and 
the  baby. 

Frances  at  once  took  in  the  ter- 
rible situation  and  rushing  to  a 
couch  she  snatched  off  the  cover 
and  soon  smothered  out  the  flames. 
This  done  she  ran  to  the  telephone 
and  asked  central  to  send  a  doctor 
quickly.  Then  she  turned  to  Mrs. 
Newman. 

"Can  we  reach  Mr.  Newman  by 
'.phone?" 

"He  is  at  Driscoll  Brothers,  935x. 
Tell  him  to  hurry.  Our  precious 
baby !  Our  precious  baby !"  Fran- 
ces quietly  summoned  the  father, 
then  she  ran  to  her  own  room  and 
in  an  instant  returned  with  a  bottle 
of  lime  water  and  olive  oil  and  a 
roll  of  medicated  gauze. 

"Try  to  be  calm,  Mrs.  Newman," 
she  pleaded.  "The  doctor  will  soon 
be  here.  Sit  down  with  the  baby 
and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  re- 
lieve him  until  the  doctor  comes. 
We'll  put  on  some  of  this  oil  and 
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lime.  I  know  it  is  an  excellent  first 
remedy  for  burns.  See,  he  isn't  so 
dreadfully  burned  after  all." 

''He's  killed !  I  know  he's  killed !" 
the  poor  woman  reiterated  refusing 
to  look  at  the  injuries  although  she 
submitted  to  Frances'  ministrations. 
The  burns  were  confined  to  the  lit- 
tle hands  and  one  side  of  the  neck 
and  shoulder.  Though  they  looked 
terrible  Frances  was  sure  they  were 
not  as  serious  as  the  mother  feared. 

In  a  short  time  the  doctor  arrived 
and  a  few  moments  later  the  ex- 
cited father.  Then  some  of  the 
neighbors  who  had  seen  the  doctor 
and  hurrying  father,  ran  in,  and 
Frances  slipped  quietly  away. 

When  she  saw  the  doctor  leaving 
she  went  out  to  ask  about  the  baby. 

"It  isn't  serious,"  he  told  her. 
"None  of  the  burns  are  very  deep 
and  it  will  require  no  skin  grafting 
I  think.  By  the  way/*  he  went  on. 
'*You  are  the  thoughtful  young 
woman  who  was  there  when  I  came, 
aren't  you?  Your  first  aid  work 
was  very  good.  Poor  Mrs.  New- 
man seemed  to  have  completely  lost 
her  head,  although  she  is  usually  a 
very  well  controlled  woman.  It  is 
a  lucky  thing  you  were  in  the 
house." 

Frances  did  not  go  to  Mrs.  New- 
man's apartments,  feeling  after  the 
excitement  of  the  accident  was  over, 
rather  delicate  about  the  situation 
as  the  interview  of  the  morning  had 
left  it. 

When  Horace  came  home  at 
noon,  she  told  him  first  about  the 
accident,  then  about  Mrs.  New- 
man's complaint. 

"Well,  well,"  he  ejaculated.  "Of 
course  we  can't  be  altogether  sur- 
prised at  her  attitude,  when  we 
think  of  my  own  narrow  bigoted- 
ness  a  few  months  ago,  and  of  Un- 
cle James*  heartless  stubbornness, 
but  T  was  really  not  expecting  to 
find  it  here." 


"Nor  I,"  said  Frances.  "I've 
talked  to  several  of  the  professors 
and  students  about  our  religion  and 
they  all  seem  very  friendly  and  fair. 
Some  of  them  are  even  very  much 
interested.  I  dislike  so  much  to 
move,  but  of  course  we  cannot  re- 
main as  long  as  they  feel  like  that." 
"No,  of  course  not.  But  don't 
worry  about  it  today.  We  have 
paid  our  rent  until  the  first  of  next 
month.  I'll  call  and  see  them  this 
evening  and  see  if  they  want  to  re- 
fund that  or,  if  we  shall  stay  it  out. 
If  they  decide  on  the  latter,  and  I've 
a  notion  they  will,  (these  Ithaca 
landlords  are  keen  after  the  al- 
mighty dollars),  I  won't  worry 
about  having  to  move." 

"Why?"  Frances  wanted  to 
know. 

"Because  they'll  find  out  by  that 
time  what  uncommonly  fine  people 
we  are."  laughed  Horace.  "Any- 
how, don't  worry  about  it.  They 
won't  say  anvthing  more  today  and 
tonight  I  will  see  about  it." 

Frances  had  a  class  early  in  the 
afternoon  and  always  went  with 
Horace  back  to  the  college  after 
dinner.  When  she  returned  later  in 
the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Newman  was 
standing  on  the  porch  talking  to  a 
neighbor  who  was  just  leaving. 

As  Frances  stepped  up  to  her  own 
door,  Mrs.  Newman  turned  to  her. 
A  look  of  embarrassed  confusion 
covered  her  face. 

"How  is  the  baby?"  Frances 
asked. 

"He  is  sleeping  very  nicely  now. 
The  doctor  says  the  burns  are  not 
at  all  serious."  She  stepped  quickly 
toward  Frances  and  held  out  her 
hand  impulsively. 

"I  want  to  thank  you.  Mrs.  Bal- 
lard. I  realize  now  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you  we  might  have  bo^h 
been  burned  to  death.  I  wis  so 
frightened  I  lost  all  control  of  my- 
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self,  and  must  have  appeared  like  an 
insane  person." 

"Not  at  all,"  Frances  said  quickly. 
"It  was  a  dreadful  situation  and 
most  anyone  would  have  done  just 
as  you  did." 

"I  feel  sure  you  would  not.''  the 
other  answered  sernuslv  "You 
seemed  so  calm  and  self  contained 
as  if  you  had  always  been  used  to 
handling  terrible  accidents." 

"I  have  handled  a  few,"  the  girl 
replied  a  little  tremulously,  and  her 
thoughts  involuntarily  flew  back  to 
that  day  in  the  North  Fork  Canyon, 
when  she,  with  an  iron  will,  had 
pushed  sickening  faintness  from 
her,  and  rushed  into  the  tent  where 
Horace  lay  with  a  gushing  bullet 
hole  in  his  shoulder. 

"We  have  to  sort  of  learn  to 
'school  our  feelings,'"  she  said 
slowlv. 

"Yes,  mdeed,"  the  other  woman 
airree^l.  then  she  continued  thought- 
fullv.  "but 't  takes  some  of  us  a  long 
while  to  learn.'  "I — I — ,"  she  went 
on  hesitatingly,  "I'm  so  sorry  and 
ashamed  for  what  I  said  to  vou  this 
morning.  I've  felt  all  day  that  little 
Carlos'  accident  was  a  punishment 
upon  me  for  my  unchristian-like  be- 
havior, and  then  for  you  to  turn 
riorht  around  and  do  so  much  for 
me.  T  hope  you  will  forgive  me, 
Mrs.  "Rallard,  and  please  don't  leave 
us." 


"I  shall  be  glad  to  forget  all 
about  this  morning,"  Frances  as- 
sured her.  "And  if  we  may  remain 
and  feel  that  we  have  the  rights  of 
our  own  home,  we  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  stay." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  Mrs. 
Newman  said  humbly.  "I  like  your 
face,  Mrs.  Ballard.  I've  been  won- 
dering all  afternoon  how  I  could 
have  been  so  rude  this  morning.  But 
you  see  we  have  scarcely  met  and 
are  not  at  all  acquainted,  though  of 
course  that  is  no  excuse." 

"I  hope  we  shall  be  very  gool 
friends,"  Frances  said  turning  to 
her  own  door. 

"Mav  I  come  in  some  time  soon 
and  talk  about  the  Mormons  with 
vou?"  Mrs.  Newman  ventured  a 
little  uncerta'nlv.  "I  can  see  now 
how  uniust  and  piejudiced  I  have 
always  been.  I  have  always  tried  to 
hear  only  the  bad,  sensational  things 
about  them.  I'm  ready  to  hear  the 
truth  now." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  tell 
you  all  you  want  to  know.  I  have 
some  interesting  pictures  I  think 
you  will  enjov,  also,"  Frances  sai  1 
as  she  entered  her  own  rooms. 

A  few  moments  later  the  post- 
man came,  bringing  a  letter  to 
Horace  postmarked  New  York  Citv 
and  with  his  uncle's  address  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner." 
(to  be  continued.) 
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BUFFALOES." 


Susanne  Goes  A-Travelling. 

In  Java. 


Batavia,  Java, 
November  22n(l. 
.1/v  dear  ^Lizbeth: 

Vm  starvin.!^:.  Not  figuratively 
but  literally.  We  pay  ten  dollars 
a  day  for  our  room  and  meals,  there 
is  food  everywhere  about  us  but  not 
a  crumb  that  we  can  eat.  The  rea- 
son is  that  all  the  hotels  in  Java 
cook  in  a  fashion  combined  from 
the  Dutch  and  the  native  kitchens. 
.\s  Dutch  cookiujCf  was  invented  for 
a  .freez*ni2^  cold  climate  and  not  the 
tropics  and  as  native  cooking  is 
quite  different  from  European 
ideals,  the  combination  is  disas- 
trous— at  least  for  the  traveler  pass- 
ing through  who  has  not  tfme  to  gci 
accustomed  to  it.  Could  you  cat 
this  sort  of  thing  yourself? 

Hot,  horrible-looking  soup. 

Spinach  seasoned  with  nutmeg. 

Other  vegetables  finished  with  a 
(I'lsting  of  nutmeg. 

Croquettes  Cmeat.  vegetables  and 
fowl)  soaking  with  hot  grease. 

Rice — table — consisting  of  boiled 
rice  garnished  with  curried  meats  or 
chicken,    chilis,    fried    peanuts,    dried 


risli.  grated  cheese  and  eaten  with 
Nhrimp  cakes  made  without  salt. 

Black  bread  and  butter  like  lard. 

Goat's  milk. 

Cheese  and  sauerkrauts,  nearly  fifty- 
seven  varieties. 

To-day  the  fare  seemed  worse 
than  usual  so  we  paid  $1.25  for  a 
can  of  fresh  California  peaches  to 
keep  us  from  vanishing  into  thin 
air. 

But  this  isn't  fair.  Tm  giving 
you  an  entirely  wrong  impression 
of  Java,  just  because  I'm  hungry 
cind  thinking  of  home  cooking — 
.some  of  mother's  fried  spring 
chicken,  potatoes  in  cream,  aspara- 
gus, combination  salad  dressed  in 
Janet's  inimitable  fashion  and  some 
of  your  chocolate  cake  with  marsh- 
mallow  frosting  and  half  walnuts. 
\'erily  we  are  the  slaves  of  ou: 
^^tomachs. 

To  forget  the  food  then.  Wc 
landed  in  Sonrabaya.  the  commer- 
cial center  of  Java  after  eighteen 
days  of  rVli^jhtful  mailing  from 
Ati^^tralia.     Our  route  lav  most  of 
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the  way  inside  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  (see  map  of  the  world  in  the 
vicinity  of  Australia  and  Java)  so 
there  was  no  danger  of  seasickness. 
The  weather  was  perfect  and  many 
interesting  flirtations  and  scandals 
on  board  aflForded  continuous  enter- 
tainment. Also  the  baker  of  the 
"Montoro"  made  the  best  hot  bis- 
cuits I  ever  tasted,  bar  none.  But 
here  I  am  talking  about  food 
again. 

Our  landing  was  unique.  The 
harbor  at  Sourabaya  is  so  shallow 
that  no  big  boats  can  enter  but  have 
to  anchor  outside.  Passensfers  and 
freight  are  transferred  with  sam- 
pans and  barges.  Our  first  sight  of 
Javanese  was  loads  of  men  in  their 
sampans  (small,  flat  boats)  rowing 
toward  us  with  all  their  might. 
When  they  got  near  enough  some 
of  the  men  in  each  boat  thrust  a 
long  metal  hooked  stick  into  our 
ship  and  thus  .nulled  themselves 
along  with  us.  They  d'd  not  seem 
.  to  mind  their  boats  getting  tangled, 
nor  being  tipped  into  the  water  as 
some  of  them  were.  One  particu- 
larlv  large  boat  full  of  men  and 
bovs  in  native  dress,  turbans  and 
cloths  like  tablecloths  wrapped 
arotmd  them  for  skirts,  came  along- 


side and  fought  their  way  to  a  good 
position  near  our  ship  and  then 
hooked  on.  One  of  them  instantly 
braced  a  bamboo  pole  against  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  then  be- 
fore you  could  say  "boo"  they 
climbed  up  the  pole  and  jumped 
down  to  the  lower  deck.  They 
looked  for  all  the  world  like 
a  gang  of  pirates.  Like  pirates  they 
demanded  to  carry  us  and  our  lug- 
gage ashore.  We  did  not  trust 
ourselves  to  these  bandits  but  went 
with  Captain  Mortimer  in  the  motor 
launch  of  the  "Montoro." 

You  would  be  amused  at  a  native 
street  in  Java.  The  people  all  seem 
to  live  out  doors  and  carry  on  busi- 
ness there.  Men,  women  and  chil 
dren  eat  their  meals  at  the  street 
food-vendors',  gulping  down  their 
soup  and  munching  their  rice  undis- 
turbed bv  the  gaze  of  the  public. 
(It  is  chiefly  tourists  who  gaze,  I 
might  tell  you.)  Cobblers  sitting 
cross-legged  at  the  roadside  mend 
and  make  sandals.  Tailors  place 
their  machines  on  the  sidewalks  and 
sew  away  from  daylight  to  dark 
for  all  they  are  worth. 

You  would  see  many  unusual 
sights.  Great  round  baskets  full  of 
squawking    fowls    balanced    on    a 
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bamboo  pole  and  carried  on  a 
coolie's  shoulder;  wooden  carts 
,with  huge  wooden  wheels  drawn  by 
oxen   or   bullocks   with  humps  on 


the  people  of  java  seem  to  live 

out  doors  and  carky  on  business 

there!" 

their  necks;  women  balancing  tre- 
mendous loads  on  their  heads  (they 
walk  wonderfully  well) ;  women 
fishing  with  nets  on  the  beaches  and 
in  the  streams;  men  and  boys 
ploughing  with  crude  instruments 
drawn  by  water-buffalo. 

To-day  we  have  been  driving 
about  quaint  old  Batavia.  We  went 
in  a  small  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses  not  much  larger  than 
Shetland  ponies  which  are  the  only 


HORSES    NOT    LARGER   THA-N    SHET- 
LAND PONIES  ARE  THE  ONLY  KIND  tN 
THE  ISLAND." 

kind  in  the  island.  I  think  the 
Javanese  would  be  frightened  if 
they  saw  a  real,  honest-to-goodness 
horse.  We  always  drive  here  as  it 
is  frightfully  hot  and  no  white  per- 
sons walk  even  a  few  steps,  unless  it 


is  in  the  evening.  We  Wint  up  and 
clown  the  canals  in  which  the 
dobis  (washermen  and  washer- 
women) were  washing.  They  do  all 
their  washing  in  public  standing 
in  the  canals  or  streams  up  to  their 
thighs  and  pounding  the  clothes 
on  a  rock  fixed  on  the  bank.  Mark 
Twain  described  this  n|ethod  of 
washing  by  saying  that  he  saw  a 
"man  trying  to  break  a  rock  with  a 
shirt."  When  the  clothes  have 
been  pounded  and  dashed  about,  the 
dobis  lay  them  on  the  grass  or  if 
there  is  no  grass,  on  the  dirt  banks 
to  dry.  I  \vas  just  thinking  to 
myself  that  I  had  done  a  wise  thing 
by  sending  my  washing  at  the  hotel 
instead  of  having  it  done  in  this 
common,  filthy  stream,  when  a  blue 
skirt  caught  my  eye.  It  looked  suspi- 
ciously like  mine  and  my  fears  were 
confirmed  when  we  drove  nearer 
and  I  saw  by  its  side  my  pink  and 
white  voile  dress  and  my  spotted 
waist  stretched  on  the  dirt  in  the 
sun.  I  have  no  more  thoughts  con- 
cerning washing — when  in  Rome 
you  must  do  as  Rome  does. 

Tosari  (Somewhere  in  Java) 

Monday 
This  is  a  mountain  resort  where 
people  come  to  recuperate  from  the 
eflFects  of  the  heat  in  the  other  parts 
of  Java.  There  is  snow  on  the 
mountain  peaks  about  here  and  it  is 
very  cold.  We  are  waiting  for  the 
rain  to  cease  so  that  we  can  go  up 
to  the  "Bromo"  the  active  volcano 
which  is  a  day's  journey  farther  up 
than  this.  We  .spend  the  time  be- 
tween showers  walking  about  the 
lovely  gardens  and  looking  down  at 
the  valley  below  which  may  be  seen 
between  the  shifting  clouds.  We 
have  a  funny  old  room  as  bare  and 
cold  as  a  monk's  cell.  Tonight 
the  sun  set  clear,  so  we  expect  to 
leave  at  four  in  the  morning,  for 
the  volcano. 
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Tuesday  evening. 

How  I  wish  you  could  have  been 
with  us  this  morning".  To  begin 
with  you  would  have  died  laughing 
at  Larry  and  Mr.  Deheer,  a  brother 
engineer  who  is  here  with  us.  We 
had  horses  ordered  for  them  and  I 
was  to  go  in  a  sedan  chair  with 
coolies.  At  four  o'clock  (I 
thought  I  had  just  got  to  sleep)  the 
old  sputtering  servant  tapped  on 
our  door  and  came  in  with  candles 
and  hot  water,  hot  milk  and  toast. 
He  was  wrapped  up  like  an  Es- 
kimo and  quite  made  me  shiver  to 
look  at  him.  We  had  just  got  into 
our  clothes  and  swallowed  our  toast 
and  milk  when  the  stable  boy 
rapped  on  the  door  and  announced 
the  horses.  You  should  have  seen 
the  noble  steeds.  Larry's  was  so 
small  that  he  could  step  right  over 
it.  He  glared  at  the  boy  and  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  bringing 
such  an  animal  when  he  had  espe- 
cially ordered  a  large  ppny.  As  the 
boy  did  not  understand  one  word  of 
English  all  Larry's  fine  speeches 
were  lost  and  he  had  to  go  back  to 
the  stable,  rouse  them  all  and  get 
the  biggest  pony  there.  The  one 
he  finally  got  was  so  small  that  his 
feet  touched  the  ground  if  he  let 
them  hang  full  length.  Mr.  Deheer 
and  I  were  better  off.  His  horse 
was  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  ex- 
pected and  my  chair  and  its  t\%ht 
coolies  was  a  sight  to  behold.  It 
was*  made  of  bamboo  poles  lashed 
together  to  form  a  place  for  a  chair 
to  be  carried.  Four  boys  carried  in 
front  and  four  behind.  When  they 
hoisted  me  up  on  their  shoulders  I 
felt  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

It  was  still  dark  when  we  started 
up  the  path  along  the  mountain 
side.  Gradually,  however,  the  \\%hi 
began  to  come  over  the  hilltops  and 
by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  first 
resting  station  we  could  see  the 
country  around  us.     We  were  on 


the  side  of  a  mountain  at  least  six 
thousand  feet  high.  •  Its  sloping 
sides  went  gently  down  into  the 
valley.  And  every  inch  of  that  hill- 
side was  cultivated !  We  saw  vege- 
table gar-dens  growing  on  plots  that 
were  almost  perpendicular.  The 
natives  who  took  care  of  them  made 
little  paths  through  the  plot  and 
worked  there  on  their  hands  and 
knees.  I  cannot  beg^n  to  describe 
the  scenes  we  saw — the  hills,  the 
valleys,  the  mists  and  the  gardens. 
It  is  impossible  to  paint  with  words 
the  wonders  of  nature.  Only  this  I 
know,  that  that  one  trip  alone  was 
worth  starving  a  month  for. 

As  we  went  higher,  the  coolies 
and  the  horses  began  to  get  very 
warm.  Of  the  two,  I  think  the 
coolies  stood  the  trip  better  than  the 
ponies.  We  all  got  off  and  walked 
up  the  hardest  hills  and  I  got  out 
and  walked  when  we  went  down 
the  steepest  places.  It  had  been 
raining  very  hard  and  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  go  slipping  down  the  moun- 
tain side  in  a  tangle  with  eight 
coolies,  even  if  I  was  riding  in  a 
chair  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
After  four  hours  climbing  we 
reached  the  pass  and  caught  sight 
of  the  "Bromo,"  a  tremendous 
mountain  surrounded  by  clouds  and 
a  vast  sand  sea.  It  was  beyond  de- 
scription. 

We  had  a  lunch  there  in  sight  of 
the  old  mountain  with  a  thin  stream 
of  smoke  coming  out  of  his  top. 
We  decided  not  to  attempt  to  cross 
the  sand  sea  and  ascend  the  volcano 
as  the  view  was  finer  from  where 
we  stood.  Personally,  I  believe 
Larry  was  getting  tired  of  holding 
his  feet  off  the  ground  in  order  not 
to  hinder  his  mount  and  Mr.  De- 
heer was  walking  rather  stiffly.  I 
confess  that  I  had  no  wish  to  at- 
tempt the  ascent  in  my  conveyance. 
So  we  returned. 

The    whole   of   Java   is   a   vast 
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garden  just  like  the  mountain  which 
we  climbed.  In  the  valleys,  rice 
fieMs  are  everywhere.  Green 
waving  sugar  cane  also  occupies 
much  space,  and  tapioca,  tea,  cof- 
fee and  tobacco  come  in  for  their 
share.  The  forests  and  jungle  are 
lovely.  Orchids  such  as  cost  five 
dollars  a  -piece  in  New  York,  grow 
wiW  and  may  be  worn  by  any  native 
belle  for  the  picking. 


Let  me  suggest,  however,  that 
5ince  jou  are  mortal,  if  you  ever 
come  to  Java  you  had  better  bring 
a  few  boxes  of  crackers — tin  boxes 
— perhaps  a  bottle  or  two  of  malted 
milk,  and  a  few  other  nourishing 
things  which  are  easily  carried. 
Otherwise  you  might  have  to  live 
on  love  and  scenery. 

Your  loving 

Suzanne.  , 


Opera:    Modern  and  Ultra-Modern. 

By  Marian  Cannon, 


IV.      CONCLUDED. 

The  most  phenomenal  popular 
success  among  very  modem  operas 
has  been  won  by  "Madame  .Butter- 
fly." Its  fortunate  composer  is  de- 
scribed by  Wakeling  Dry  as  *'a  big 
broad  man,  with  a  frank,  open  coun- 
tenance, dark  kindly  eyes  of  a  lazy 
lustrous  depth,  and  a  shy  retiring 
manner.  Such  is  Giaconno  Puc- 
cini, who  is  operatically  the  man  of 
the  hour."  But  that  was  written  in 
1005.  Puccini  cannot  be  called  the 
"man  of  the  hour*'  today,  though 
"Madame  Butterfly"  continues  to  be 
the  most  popular  opera  in  every 
country  where  opera  is  produced. 
His  music  is  sensual,  that  is,  full 
of  aopeal  to  the  ear  fond  of  a 
wealth  of  luscious  melody. 

l^nlike  most  le-reat  composers,  he 
had  no  desire  to  become  a  musician, 
thoueh  he  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  mufvicians.  He  was  born 
in  Lucca,  Ttalv,  in  1R68.  When  he 
was  only  s'x  his  mother  was  left  a 
widow  with  a  larp^e  familv  to  brine: 
un  and  with  nothine  to  bring  them 
im  on.  To  her  tmtiring  patience 
anH  care  her  son  Giaconno's  success 
is  almost  entirelv  '^ue.  He  was  a 
very  restless  youth,  with  an  aver- 
•j-on  to  arithmetic  and  evervthinsf 
that  meant  the  application  of  his 


forces.  He  failed  to  distinguish 
himself  at  school,  and  when  his  un- 
cle, as  a  last  resort,  tried  to  make 
a  singer  of  him  it  was  in  vain.  But 
in  spite  of  all,  his  mother  clung  to 
the  idea  that  he  was  to  carry  on  the 
family  line  of  musicians.  So  she 
scrimped  and  saved  to  send  him  to 
a  school  of  mus!c.  Fortunately  the 
teacher  into  whose  hands  Puccini 
first  happened  to  fall  was  a  man 
possessed  of  infinite  patience.  He 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  rebellious 
youth  with  some  interest  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  1877  a  musical  contest  was 
held  and  Puccini  entered.  He  did 
'  not  win  the  prize,  but  nothine: 
flaunted  he  set  to  work  and  had  his 
rejected  cantata  performed.  Strange 
to  say,  it  found  irreat  favor  with 
the  public.  His  dog<Ted  determina- 
tion and  industry  at  this  time  came 
as  a  great  surprise  to  his  family, 
who  had  come  to  look  unon  him  as 
a  sort  of  black  sheen.  With  the  aid 
of  a  smafl  scholarship  he  mana8:ed 
to  studv  several  vears  in  Milan. 
After  the  death  of  his  dearlv  love'^ 
mother  Puccini  soue:ht  consolation 
in  harder  wr»rk  and  more  of  it.  His 
first  opera  like  his  first  cantata  was 
reiected  in  a  contest. 

Dunne  the  neriod  of  wrtine:  his 
next  opera,  "Edgar,"  Puccini  was 
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actually  in  wa-nt  of  the  means  to 
live.  From  experience  gained  at 
this  time  he  wrote  many  of  the  very 
amusing  scenes  for  his  "La  Bo- 
heme,"  In  the  rooms  where  Puc- 
cini lived  cooking  was  forbidden 
but  lack  of  money  often  forced  him 
to  contrive  somehow  to  cook  his 
own  me^ls.  It  is  related  that  "as 
the  hour  of  a  meal  drew  near,  the 
landlord  used  to  go  into  the  next 
room  or  prowl  about  the  landing  to 
listen  and  to  smell.  The  usual 
stratagem  was  to  place  the  spirit 
lamp  on  the  table  and  over  it  a 
dish  in  which  to  cook  eggs.  When 
the  frizzling  began,  the  others 
would  call  out  to  Puccini  to  *play 
like  the  devil,'  and  going  over  to  the 
piano  he  would  start  on  some  wild 
strains  which  stopped  when  the 
modest  omelette — ^two  eggs  between 
three  hungry  men — was  ready  to 
turn  out.*'  When  Puccini's  first  real 
success  came  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Michael  in  great  glee,  to  tell  him 
that  they  could  now  buy  the  house 
where  they  were  horn,  but  Michael, 
who  had  gone  to  South  America  to 
seek  a  living,  was  lying  dead  of 
yellow  fever. 

Of  his  three  most  famous  operas, 
"La  Boheme,"  "Tosca,"  and  "Mad- 
ame Butterfly,"  the  second  is  the  one 
least  known  in  the  west  of  America, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
operas  in  European  opera  houses. 
"Tosca"  was  taken  from  Sardou's 
drama,  "LaTosca,"  a  very  important 
play  in  the  repertoire  of  Madam 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  Sardou,  how- 
ever, got  his  story  from  Italy,  and 
it  is  a  tragedy  that  offers  a  won- 
derful opportunity  for  acting  in  the 
title  role.  Tosca  is  a  singer  famed 
for  her  voice  and  beauty.  Her 
lover,  Cavaradossi.  has  been  aiding 
the  escape  of  his  friend  Angelotti, 
consul  of  the  Republic,  who  is  a 
victim  of  Papal  tyranny  in  Rome. 
Scarpia,  the  chief  of  police,  and  the 


villian  of  the  opera,  decides  to 
worm  the  secret  of  Angelotti's  hid- 
ing place  out  of  Tosca  by  having 
her  lover  put  on  the  rack.  Tosca 
learns  that  a  fillet  of  steel,  gradually 
tightening  around  the  temples,  is 
behig  applied  to  Cavaradossi's  head. 
On  hearing  his  cries  of  pain  she 
says  she  will  speak  if  he  is  released. 
But  he  enjoins  her  to  remain  firro. 
Scarpia  furiously  orders  more  pres- 
sure. Tosca  is  allowed  to  watch 
the  proceeding  which  is  too  much 
for  her  and  in  agony  she  screams 
out  the  hiding  place  of  Angelotti. 
Cavaradossi,  though  half  dead,  is 
carried  off  to  prison  and  to  secure 
his  release  Tosca  offers  Scarpia  any 
sum  he  may  demand.  But  Scarpia 
has  become  infatuated  with  her 
beauty  and  will  accept  nothing  less 
than  Tosca  herself.  She  is  horri- 
fied at  his  proposals  but  feigns  con- 
sent in  order  to  persuade  him  to 
free  Cavaradossi.  Scarp'a  calls  his 
under  officer  and  tells  him  to  ar- 
range a  mock  shooting  of  the  pris- 
oner to  take  place  next  morning. 
While  he  is  giving  the  order  Tosca 
sees  a  sharp  knife  on  the  dining 
table.  It  is  her  one  hope  of  escape 
and  gathering  together  all  her  cour- 
age she  plunges  rt  into  his  breast 
as  he  turns  to  embrace  her  with  the 
words,  "And  now  you  are  mine,  my 
beauty !"  The  last  act  is  on  the  roof 
of  the  prison  where  Cavaradossi  is 
confined.  Tosca  gains  admittance 
bv  means  of  the  passport  she  forced 
Scarpia  to  write.  She  tells  her  tovcr 
that  he  will  have  to  be  shot  at  but 
that  instead  of  real  bullets  Scarpia 
had  had  the  nistols  loaded  with 
fake-bullets.  Thev  playfully  joke 
about  his  having  to  act  the  nart  of 
a  dead  man  and  cheerfullv  kiss  one 
another  goodbye  when  the  moment 
comes  for  him  to  take  his  place. 
After  the  firing  and  the  departure 
of  the  men  Tosca  eoes  over  to  the 
prostrate  figure  of  Cavaradossi  to 
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assure  him  that  the  coast  is  clear. 
He  does  not  move.  She  calls  to  him. 
Silence!  Then  with  a  terrible  rush 
she  realizes  that  Scarpia's  treachery 
has  permitted  him  to  be  shot !  By 
this  time  the  news  of  Scarpia's 
death  has  come  out,  and  Tosca  is 
the  suspect.  An  officer  comes  in  to 
arrest  her  but  she  thrusts  him  back 
and  springing  to  the  parapet  hurls 
herself  to  the  ground  exclaiming, 
*'0  Scarpia,  we  shall  face  God  to- 
jrether !"  After  the  first  production 
of  the  opera  one  crit'c  protested 
"against  the  conjunction  of  a  pure 
and  beautiful  art— music— with  the 
workings  of  a  humanity  that  has 
gone  to  the  devil.''  But  the  rich 
melodies  and  unity  of  the  whole 
opera  were  unanimously  praised. 

In  1910  there  was  produced  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of 
New  York  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
operas  ever  put  before  the  public.  It 
was  Humperdinck's  "Konigskin- 
der."  In  the  preface  to  a  prmtetl 
version  of  the  story  the  following 
statement  is  made:  "Whether  En- 
gleberb  Humperdinck  is  m  fact  the 
Originator  of  a  new  genre  of  opera 
is  of  little  consequence;  since,  un- 
questionably, his  essays  in  the  field 
of  fairy-lore  opera  have  indissolu- 
bly  connected  his  name  with  it. 
'Hansel  and  Gretel/  which  scored 
the  greatest  operatic  success  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, brought  the  composer  world- 
wide prominence ;  and  the  s.pontane- 
ous  and  charming  character  of  the 
music  has  endeared  it  to  every 
heart.  A  more  striking  contrast  to 
the  lurid  works  of  the  so-called  ver- 
istic  school  of  Italy,  just  then  in 
popular  vogue,  could  not  be  im- 
agined. In  place  of  a  crude  "raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones"  sort  of  li- 
bretto, there  was  one  of  the  simple 
and  poetic  fairv-tales  of  the  broth- 
ers Grimm :  and  the  musical  setting. 


so  strongly  recalling  the  ever-fresh 
folk-song  of  Germany.  It  was  as 
though  a  breath  of  cool,  sweet- 
smelling  air  had  found  its  way  into 
the  torrid,  humid  atmosphere  that 
hung  heavy  over  the  operatic  stage." 
Humperdinck  was  born  at  Sieg- 
burg,  in  the  Rhine  Province,  in 
1854.  At  the  Cologne  Conservatory 
he  won  the  Mozart  prize.  This  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  study  in 
Munich  under  Lachner  and  later 
under  Rheinberger  at  the  Royal 
Music  School.  He  next  won  the 
Mendelssohn  scholarship  of  Berlin, 
and  with  this  money  he  was  enable^l 
to  spend  a  few  years  in  Italy.  He 
met  Wagner  in  Naples  and  at  the 
master's  request  went  to  Bayreuth 
to  assist  in  preparation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Parsifal.  Still  later  he 
won  another  prize.  He  traveled  and 
studied  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain 
as  a  r;esult.  For  ten  years  he  taught 
musical  theory  at  Barcelona.  He 
spent  two  years  in  Cologne  and 
from  1890  to  1896  he  was  professor 
at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frank- 
fort. It  is  sa'd  that  he  wrote  his 
"Hansel  and  GreteK'  originally  for 
the  amusement  of  his  sister's  chil- 
dren. Humperdinck  is  very  retir- 
ing in  disposition,  which  trait  has 
been  emphasized  by  his  fame. 

A  real  modern  mystic  is  Claude- 
Achille  Debussy,  composer  of  ultra- 
modern "Pelleas  et  Melisande."  He 
loves  the  mystery  of  things  and  is 
therefore  consistent  in  his  dislike  of 
having  his  private  life  pryed  into  by 
curious  strangers.  He  has  sat  for 
his  photo  only  once  in  h's  life  and 
that  when  he  was  too  small  to  help 
himself.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
fine  painting  of  him  from  which 
post  cards  have  been  made.  It 
shows  him  to  be  a  man  "with  the 
eyes  of  a  visionary:  warm  brown, 
deep  set,  kindly;  they  have 
the    abstract,    thoughtful,    inward 
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look  of  the  seer.  The  rather  heavy 
moustache  and  beard  scarcely  hide 
the  full  sensuous  life.  In  the  mouth 
and  eyes,  in  the  firm  set  of  the  head 
on  the  strong,  broad  shoulders,  in 
the  energetic,  nervous  hand  and 
easy  unstudied  attitude  one  dis- 
cerns the  ingenious  bonhomie  of  the 
independent  artistic  temperament 
allied  to  deep-seated  idealism,  acute 
sensibility,  and  epicurean  fastidious- 
ness." E)ebussy  is  a  revolutionist 
in  music  but,  instead  of  being  law- 
less as  his  disparagers  claim,  he  has 
merely  harked  back  to  some  of  the 
ancient  forms  and  intervals  and  in- 
fused new  life  into  them.  His  music 
is  delicate  and  subtle,  only  to  be 
performed  by  refined  and  spiritual 
artists.  M.  Debussy  is  a  great  k)ver 
of  nature  and  has  mirrored  almost 
magically  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  her  moods.  He  is  also  a 
subtle  portrayer  of  the  intricate 
moods  of  the  human  soul.  He  has 
said  in  his  characteristic  fashion, 
"Each  individual  soul  is  a  dark  for- 
est where  one  should  walk  with  cau- 
tious steps."  It  was  but  a  natural 
outcome  of  his    reading     Maeter- 


linck's Pelleas  et  Melisande  that  he 
should  want  to  write  music  to  it 
The  mystic  turn  of  mind  of  the  Bel- 
gian philosopher  was  singularly  in 
tune  with  his  own.  The  story  was 
already  of  the  nature  of  things  un- 
earthly but  Debussy's  music  has 
made  it  much  more  so :  the  ethereal 
and  poetic  quality  was  greatly  em- 
phasized. Melisande,  pathetic  an  1 
lovely,  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
mystery  and  tragedy  of  the  human 
spirit  imprisoned  in  an  earthly  body, 
yet  half  conscious  of  divinity.  To 
quote  from  Mrs.  Franz  Liebich. 
"this  lovely  music-drama,  which  re- 
calls itself  to  the  memory  as  il 
woven  of  dreams  of  many-colored 
sounds,  cost  its  composer  th'rteen 
years  of  work.  Produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  of  Paris  in  Ma>, 
1903,  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  operatic  music.  It  is  entirely 
without  precedent,  bearing  no  re- 
semblance to  any  other  opera.  Some 
will  be  captivated  at  a  first  hearing ; 
others,  puzzled  and  perplexed.  Its 
ap.peal  is  to  the  mind  and  imagina- 
tion far  more  than  to  the  emotions 
and  senses." 


October. 

By  Ivy  IVilliams  Stone, 

After  the  yellow  harvest  has  be«n  reaped 

We    have    October's  quiet,  dreamy  days; 
When  to  the  wind  the  finst  free  leaves  have  leaped, 

And  distant  hills  are  seen  through  soft  blue  haze. 
Then  from  the  mountain  side  the  oak  brush  red 

Proclaims  with  scarlet  tint  and  oradige  hue. 
That  Nature's  artful  hand  is  never  dead 

But  ever  paints  fresh  charms  with  colors  «ew. 
Though  every  tardy  bloom  has  dropped  away 

Save  only  sturdy,  brave  chrysanthemum, 
It  grows  more  gorgeous  with  each  passing  day 

As  if  defying  sharper  frosts  to  come. 
Then  Mother  Earth  prepares  her  couch  for  sleep, 

Changing  her  robes  to  brown  from  summer's  green: 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  in  the  canyons  deep 

Her  trimmings  rich  of  amber-redis  are  seen. 
Then,  from  each  sheltered  Jiook,  the  rustling  leaves 

Whisper  a  faint  farewell  to  trees  now  nude; 
And  from  each  valley,  field,  and  hill  there  breathes 

A  restful,  sweet  repose — a  quietude! 
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The  Glory  of  Ancient  Mexico. 

By  Levi  Edf^ar  Young. 


Were  you  making  a  trip  from 
the  Rio  Grande  river  on  the  north 
of  Mexico  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
passing  from  valley  to  valley,  you 
would  discover  many  ruins  of  an- 
cient cities  and  temples,  as  well  as 
the  remains  of  viaducts,  canals,  and 
reservoirs,  used  in  the  arid  lands  of 
the  country,  now  known  as  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  The  present 
city  of  Mexico  was  Tenochtitlan, 
the  proud  city  of  ancient  Aztec 
days,  when  King  Montezuma  ruled 
over  the  land.  Had  you  been  one 
of  the  Spanish  adventurers  of  the 
days  of  Columbus,  you  would  have 
marched  with  the  soldiers  of  Cor- 
tez,  who  in  1520  conquered  the  land 
and  brought  Mexico  under  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Spain. 
You  would  have  been  interested  in 
the  country.  The  people  would 
have  been  new  to  you;  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  religious  beliefs 
and  ceremonies  most  novel.  You 
would  have  written  a  letter 
back  to  your  people  in  Seville 
or  Madrid,  and  couched  in  the 
beautiful  Spanish  of  the  day, 
you  would  have  described  the 
wonderful  land  with  its  peo- 
ple of  mysterious  origin  and 
life.  With  closer  study,  how- 
ever, you  would  have  discovered 
that  they,  too,  were  children  of  the 
same  God  you  worship — children 
with  a  well  developed  industrial, 
civic,  social,  and  religious  life.  In 
fact  many  of  their  religious  beliefs 
were  the  same  as  yours,  and  were 
you  to  have  gone  further  into  the 
study  of  them,  you  would  have  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  wor- 
shipers of  one  true  and  living  God, 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 


Creator  of  all  things.  The  complete 
novelty  of  every  thing  would  have 
allured  you  into  far-away  parts- 
Yucatan,  Central  America,  and  still 
farther  south,  and  like  all  those 
Spanish  adventurers,  you  would 
have  conjectured  much  as  to  the 
people  whom  you  had  found  in  this 
New  World.  With  your  compan- 
ions you  would  have  written  many 
treatises  and  descriptions  of  the 
country,  to  be  read  by  the  historian 
of  future  days. 

The  Spaniards  of  the  days  of 
Cortez  made  a  study  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Mexico,  although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  thousands 
of  historical  documents  were  de- 
stroyed, for  the  Spanish  priests 
k)oked  upon  the  Mexicans  as  pag- 
ans, and  unworthy  of  the  God  of 
the  Christians.  The  ancient  city  of 
Mexico  occupied  the  same  spot  as 
the  modern  city.  The  great  cause- 
ways touched  it  at  the  same  points ; 
the  streets  ran  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  the  large  and  imposing 
Catholic  cathedral  stands  on  the 
same  ground  as  did  the  temple  of 
the  Aztec  war-god.  In  those  days 
a  police  provided  for  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  city,  and  the 
streets  were  immaculately  clean. 
Water  was  brought  from  a  hill  over 
four  miles  away  through  a  water- 
pipe  made  of  clay.  That  there 
might  be  no  failure  in  the  supply, 
when  repairs  of  the  pipes  were  go- 
ing on,  a  double  course  of  pipes  was 
laid.  In  this  way,  a  body  of  water 
the  size  of  a  man's  body  was  car- 
ried into  the  city  to  supply  the 
fountains  and  resevoirs.  The  city, 
like  Venice  in  Italy,  had  its  canals, 
so  that  people  went  from  place  to 
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plaoe  in  small  boats.*  When  the 
Spaniards  took  Mexico,  Monte- 
zuma, an  Aztec,  was  king.  Des- 
cendant of  a  long  line  of  rulers,  he 
spent  his  time  in  beautifying  the 
capital  city  which  had  had  such  a 
long  period  of  history  behind  it. 
Let  me  tell  in  the  words  of  Prescott 
something  of  its  glory.  No  wonder 
the  Spaniards  were  amazed  and 
mystified  as  they  passed  through  its 
streets. 

"While  Montezuma  encouraged  a 
taste  for  architectural  magnificence  in 
his  nobles,  he  contributed  his  own 
share  toward  the  embellishment  of  the 
city.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  fam- 
ous calendar  stone,  weighing  nearly 
fifty  tons,  was  transported  from  its 
native  quarry,  many  leagues  distajit,  to 
the  capital,  where  it  still  forms  one  of 
the  most  curious  monuments  of  Aztec 
science.  Indeed  when  we  reflect  on 
the  difficulty  of  hewing  such  a  stu- 
pendouis  mass  from  its  hard  basaltic 
bed  without  the  aid  of  iron  tools,  and 
that  of  transporting  it  such  a  distance 
across  laJid  and  water  without  help 
of  animals,  we  may  well  feel  admira- 
tion for  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  of  the  people  who  accom- 
plished it. 

"Not  content  with  the  spacious  resi- 
dence of  his  father,  Montezuma 
erected  another  on  a  yet  more  mag- 
nificent scale.  Remarkable  were  its 
decorations,  its  fanciful  draperies,  its 
roofs  inlaid  with  cedar  and  other 
odoriferous  woods,  held  together  with- 
out a  nail,  and  probably,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  arch,  its  numerous 
and  spacious  apartments,  which  Cortes 
declared  superior  to  anything  of  its 
kind  in  Spain. 

A  remarkable  description  is  this, 
and  one  that  gives  a  vivid  and  lucid 
picture  of  conditions  in  Mexico 
four  hundred  years  ago.  Where- 
ever  the  Aztecs  went  they  built 
places  of  worship.  So  in  the  city  of 
Tenochtitlan  (Mexico)  there  was  a 
temple  of  great  size  and  dimen- 
sions. The  word  temple  in  Aztec 
was   teocalli,  meaning  "House  of 

♦Adapted  from  Prescott:  "Conquest 
of  Mexico." 


God."  The  great  Teocalli  or  tem- 
ple of  Mexico  is  described  by  an  old 
Spanish  writer,  Bernal  Diaz.  He 
tells  us  that  the  great  edifice  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
and  was  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated pyramid,  with  smaller  build- 
ings annexed.  A  wall,  large 
enough  to  contain  five  hundred 
houses,  surrounded  the  temple.  Its 
masonry  of  stone  and  mortar 
showed  careful  planning  and  work- 
manship, and  upon  it  were  great 
battlements.  Lucien  Biart,  the  cel- 
ebrated French  archaeologist  has 
described  it  in  versatile  language: 

"The    interior    court,    enclosed    by 
this   wall,  was  paved  with  stones   so 
highly  polished  that  the  horses  of  the 
Spaniards   could   not  venture  into    it 
without   running   the   risk   of  falling. 
In  the  middle  of  this  court  arose  the 
vast  truncated   pyramid.     This  pyra- 
mid, covered   with  bricks,   was   com- 
posed of  five   steps  of  equal  height, 
but  not  of  equal  length  or  width,  for 
the    higher   were   narrower   than    the 
lower.     .     .    .     The   stairway   of   this 
edifice,  placed  on  the  exterior,  on  the 
southern  side,  was  composed  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  steps  a  foot  in  height. 
.    .     .     Having  reached  the  top  of  this 
singular   monument,    a    flat   place    so 
large     that     five     hundred     Mexican 
nobles  were  able  to  fortify  themselves 
there  and  defend  themselves  against 
the  troops  of  Cortez,  two  towers  fifty 
feet  high   composed  of  three   stories 
could    be    seen    on    the    east-^rn   eidc. 
The  first  of  these  stories  was  com- 
posed of  stone  and  mortar,  the  other 
two  c»f  wood  artistically  carved.     In 
the   story   made   of   stone    was   what 
may  be  called  a  sanctuary;  and  there 
on   an   altar   five   feet   high,   the   pro- 
tecting   divinities    were    ranged    in    a 
row.    One  of  the  sanctuaries  was  con- 
secrated to  the  war  gods.    The  higher 
stories   served  as  storage  rooms  for 
the  utensils  used  in   the  ceremonies. 
The  ashes  of  the  kings  and  many  high 
dignitaries      were      deposited     there. 
.    .    .    From  the  top  of  towers  a  part 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico  could  be  seen, 
presenting     a     view     of     marvellous 
beauty." 

The  people  of  Mexico  were  ag- 
riculturists.    The  fauna  and  flora 
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were  varied  so  that  the  country 
could  support  a  large  population. 
From  their  traditions,  we  learn  that 
when  the  forefathers  of  the  Aztecs 
marched  into  the  new  land,  they  re- 
mained in  different  valleys  for  a 
short  period  of  time  and  tilled  the 
soil.  They  conquered  tribe  after 
tribe,  before  establishing  their  per- 
manent abode  and  building  their 
great  city.  They  cultivated  maize, 
allspice,  vegetables,  and  various 
cereals,  and  plowed  with  a  stick, 
edged  with  copper.  In  some  parts, 
large  canals  were  dug,  and  ditches 
lined  with  cement  have  been  dis- 
covered. Their  fields  were  sur- 
rounded with  stone  walls  to  protect 
the  grain  and  graneries,  where  they 
stored  their  food  supply  for  years. 
The  Aztecs  were  fond  of  gardens, 
and  "filled  them  with  fruit  trees 
carefully  planted  in  rows,  with  me- 
dicinal plants,  and  flowers,  which 
they  used  at  times  in  ornamenting 
their  temple  domes." 

Trade  and  commerce  were  car- 
ried on  with  other  tribes  both  north 
and  south.  They  hunted  in  the 
forests,  fished,  made  roads  and 
bridges,  mined  gold  and  silver  with 
which  they  made  various  kinds  of 
jewelry.  They  wove  woolen  and 
cotton  cloth,  and  like  the  Incas  and 
ancient  Greeks,  they  had  their  the- 
atres and  dances,  and  encouraged 
the  development  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Bemal  Diaz  tells  us  that 
when  the  great  Montezumia  was 
made  emperor,  a  tribal  king,  Al- 
colhuas,  addressed  Montezuma 
thus : 

"The  happiness  which  presides  over 
the  destiny  of  the  Mexican  nation  is 
doubly  shown  in  the  election  of  to- 
day, by  the  unanimity  of  the  votes  and 
by  the  universal  joy  with  which  their 
results  have  been  received.  This  joy 
is  proper,  for  the  empire  of  Anahuac 
has  reached  such  a  degree  of  grandeur 
that  nothing  less,  O  lord,  than  the 
strength  of  thy  invisible  heart,  and  the 


wisdom  which  we  admire  in  thee  could 
sustain  it.  I  clearly  see  with  what 
love  the  spreme  God  regards  this  na- 
tion, since  he  has  enlightened  us  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  have  chosen 
him  who  can  govern  it  the  best. 
.  .  .  Who  can  doubt  that,  where 
exists  so  much  courage  and  wisdom, 
the  support  of  the  orphan  and  widow 
can  be  found?  The  Aztec  empire  has 
certainly  just  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  power,  since  its  king  inspires  re- 
spect in  all  those  who  see  him.  Re- 
joice, happy  nation,  in  having  for  mas- 
ter a  sovereign  who  will  be  the  sup- 
port of  thy  happiness,  in  whom  all  thy 
children  will  find  a  father  and  brother 
.  .  .  As  to  thee,  noble  lord,  take 
confidence  and  be  assured  that  the 
Creator  of  heaven,  who  has  just  raised 
thee  to  such  a  high  dig^nity,  will  give 
thee  strength  to  fulfill  the  duties 
which    it   imposes." 

Sculpture  was  known  and  prac- 
ticed by  these  people.  Many  of  the 
stone  statues  of  ancient  days  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  are  valuable 
for  study  as  they  were  made  of 
hard  stone  implements.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  people  were  made 
of  bamboo  and  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  while  the  houses  of  the  wealth- 
ier were  much  more  pretentious. 
The  walls  of  the  better  bouses  were 
polished  and  whitened,  and  the 
rooms,  decorated  with  mosaics. 
From  the  tops  of  the  walls  on  the 
exterior,  hung  festoons  of  flowers, 
giving  the  dwellings  an  artistic  and 
beautiful  effect. 

The  Aztecs  had  a  monarchial 
form  of  government.  That  is  they 
had  kings,  who  ruled  by  divine 
right,  and  had  at  times  communion 
with  the  gods,  whom  they  wor- 
shiped, for  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest by  Spain,  the  Aztecs  were 
polytheists,  that  is  worshipers  of 
many  gods.  Their  religion  was 
similar  to  the  Mayas,  describe  1 
briefly  further  on  in  this  paper. 

In  passing  from  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  to  Yucatan,  the  home  of 
the  ancient  Mayas,  we  find  a  still 
greater  civilization,  said  by  some  to 
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have  been  the  highest  culture  in  all 
America.  The  Mayas  inhabited  the 
Atlantic  coast  plains  of  southern 
Mexico  and  northern  central  Amer- 
ica. The  northern  part  of  Yucatan 
depends  on  wells  (cenotes)  for 
water,  and  is  lacking  in  running 
streams ;  yet  from  these  wells  water 
was  run  and  carried  by  the  people, 
and  beautiful  gardens  were  made, 
and  much  grain  raised. 

The  Mayas  were  the  van-guard 
of  the  civilization  in  America,  and 
we  see  them  flourishing  as  early  as 
the  second  century  after  Christ. 
City  after  city  sprang  up,  and  were 
you  visiting  the  country  about  500 
A.  D.,  you  would  pass  through  such 
cities  and  towns  as  Izamal.  Pa- 
lanque,  Seibal,  Tikal,  Pegras,  and 


many  others.  All  these  places  had 
reached  their  "golden  age"  by  800 
A.  D.  The  virile  genius  of  the 
Mayas  is  shown  in  their  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  metal- 
lurgy, textile  and  plastic  arts.  The 
historian  Stephens  in  his  Ancient 
America  gives  a  splendid  descrip- 
tion of  a  temple  at  Labna,  the 
beauty  of  which  was  very  impres- 
sive to  the  writer: 

"It  represents  a  pyramidal  mound, 
holdings  aloft  the  most  curious  and  ex- 
traordinary structure  we  had  6ecn  in 
the  country.  It  put  us  on  the  alert 
the  moment  we  saw  it.  We  passed  an 
entire  day  before  it,  and  looking  back 
upon  our  journey  among  ruined  cities, 
no  subject  of  greater  interest  presents 
itself  to  my  mind.  The  mound  is 
forty-five  feet  high.  The  steps  had 
fallen ;  trees  were  growing  out  of  the 
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place  where  they  stood,  and  we 
reached  the  top  by  clinging  to  the 
branches;  when  they  were  cleared 
away,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
ascend  and  descend. 

"Above  the  cornice  of  the  building 
rises  a  gigantic  perpendicular  wall  to 
the  height  of  thirty  feet,  once  orna- 
mented from  top  to  bottom,  and  from 
one  side   to  the   other,  with   colossal 
figures  and   other   designs   in   stucco, 
!U)w  broken  and  in  fragments,  but  still 
presenting   a    curious   and    extraordi- 
nary appearance,   such  as  the  art  of 
no  other  people  ever  produced.    Along 
the  top,  standing  out  on  the  wall,  was 
a  row   of   death'iS   heads;   underneath 
were   two   lines   of  human   figures   in 
alto  relievo  (of  which  scatt-ered  arms 
and  legs  alone  remain),  the  grouping 
of  which,  so  far  as  it  could  be  made 
out,  showed   considerable   proficiency 
in   that   most   difficult   department  of 
the  art   of  design.     Over   the   centre 
doorway,    constituting    the    principal 
ornament  of  the  wall,  was  a  colossal 
figure  seated,  of  which  only  a  large 
tippet  and  girdle,  and  some  other  de- 
tached portions,  have  been  preserved. 
Conspicuous    over    the    head    of    this 
principal   figure  is  d  large   ball,   with 
a  human  figure  standing  up  beside  it, 
touching   it  with   his  hands,  and  an- 
other below  it  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  and  one  hand  thrown  up  as  if 
in  the  effort  to  support  the  ball,  or  iiv 
the  apprehension  of  its  falling  upon 
him.    In  all  our  labours  in  that  coun- 
try we  never  studied  so  diligently  to 
make  out  from  the  fragments  the  com- 
binations and  (Significance  of  these  fig- 
ures and   ornaments.      .  With 
the  full  blaze  of  a  vertical  sun  upon  it, 
the  white  stone  glared  with  an  intens- 
ity dazzling  and  painful  to  the  eyes, 
and  almost  realizing  the  account  by 
Beraal  Diaz  in  the  expedition  to  Mex- 
ico, of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Cempoala:    'Our  advanced  guard  hav- 
ing   gone    to    the    great    square,    the 
buildings    of   which    had    been    lately 
whitewashed  and  plastered,  in  which 
art  these  people  are  very  expert,  one 
of  our  horsemen  was  so  struck  with 
the  splendour  of  their  appearance  in 
the   sun,    that   he   came  back   at   full 
speed  to  Cortez,  to  tell  him  that  the 
walls   of   the   houses   were   of   silver.' 
Its  doom  is  sealed.     TTuman 
power  cannot  save  it;  but  in  its  rrin» 
it  gave  a  grand  idea  of  the  scenes  of 
barbaric      magnificence     which      this  - 
country  must  have  presented  when  all 


her  cities  were  entire.  The  figures 
and  ornaments  on  this  wall  were 
painted;  the  remains  of  bright  colours 
are  still  visible,  defying  the  action  of 
the  elements.  If  a  soditary  traveler 
from  the  Old  World  could  by  some 
strange  accident  have  visited  this 
aboriginal  city  when  it  was  yet  per- 
fect, his  account  would  have  seemed 
more  fanciful  than  any  in  Kastern 
•story,  and  been  considered  a  subject 
for  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." 

The  Mayas  carried  on  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  agriculture.  Ir- 
rigation was  perfected  by  the  build- 
ing of  canals,  reservoirs,  and  ce- 
mented ditches.  Corn  and  other 
grains  were  raised  and  stored  in 
large  communal  granaries,  and  all 
the  centers  were  more  or  less  com- 
munistic, that  is  the  people  coop- 
erated in  the  work,  and  mutually 
agreed  to  support  and  sustain  one 
another.  From  the  traditions,  the 
women  were  very  chaste  and  mod- 
est and  had  a  high  sense  of  relig- 
ious feeling.  They  had  their 
dances  and  theatres,  and  rare  musi- 
cal instruments,  used  in  the  relig- 
ious ceremonies. 

As  far  as  can  be  told  at  present, 
the  Mayas  were  pol)rtheists.  They 
had  a  number  of  gods  just  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  in  the  days 
when  those  nations  flourished.  At 
the  head  of  the  Maya  religion 
stood  the  god  Itzamna,  the  father 
of  all  the  gods  and  the  creator  of 
mankind.  "He  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  East,  the  rising  sun, 
and  was  the  father  of  light,  knowl- 
edge, and  life."  Under  Itzamna 
were  a  number  of  gods,  all  having 
their  work  to  do  in  life.  There 
were  the  God  of  War,  the  God  of 
Death,  God  of  the  Harvest  Fields, 
the  Goddess  of  Child-birth,  as  well 
as  many  others.  The  Mayas  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  as  a  man  lived  in  this 
world  so  would  he  be  rewarc^ed  in 
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the  next.  In  their  worship,  they 
had  an  endless  succession  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  first  step 
in  all  the  ceremonies  was  to  get  rid 
of  evil  thinking  and  words.  Such 
an  elaborate  system  of  worship 
naturally  required  a  well  organ- 
ized priesthoo-d,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  High  Priest,  who 
had  associated  with  him  men  of 
priestly  powers,  all  having  their  as- 
signed work.  The  priesthood  in- 
cluded within  its  ranks  women  as 
well  as  men.  The  priests  taught 
science,  healed  the  people,  offered 
sacrifices,  and  gave  blessings  of  the 
gods  to  the  petitioners.  "Religion 
was  the  very  fountain-head  of  their 
civilization,  and  on  its  rites  and  ob- 
servances, they  lavished  a  devotion 
rarely    equalled    in    the    annals    of 


man.  To  its  great  uplifting  force, 
was  due  the  conception  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  and 
calendar  of  the  Maya  culture.  To 
its  need  tor  sanctuary  may  be  at- 
tributed the  origin  of  Mayan  cul- 
ture ;  to  its  desire  for  expression, 
the  rise  of  Mayan  sculpture." 

At  the  present  time,  archaeolo- 
gists are  making  a  study  of  all  the 
southern  civilizations  of  ancient 
days  and  are  obtaining  a  large 
amount  of  information  as  to  what 
types  of  people  inhabited  Mexico, 
Yucatan,  and  Central  America. 
Eveything  indicates  that  by  careful, 
scientific  study,  we  will  learn  that 
at  one  time,  great  peoples  with 
great  ideals  of  life  preceded  on  the 
American  continent  the  present 
Red  Men. 


M.\KING   BRE.\D. 
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October  Sunset  on  the  Wasatch 

Low  in  the  west  the  Autumn  8un  is  red, 

Jt8  last  rays  falling  on  the  transformed  leaves. 
The  hanging  woods,  all  flushed,  the  gift  receives. 

And  on  the  stony  heights  the  light  is  shed. 

O  beauteous  now  glows  the  mountain  land. 
Filled  with  all  richness  this  autunmal  time, 
This  hour  of  splendor  ere  night's  shadows  climb. 

As  ocean  tides  steal  upward  on  the  sand. 

The  maple  leaves  drift  slowly  through  the  air 
And  rest  beside  the  torrents'  mossy  stones; 

The  sheddings  of  the  pines  and  spruces  old 
With  leafage  of  the  aspens  quiet  share. 

Vast  stand  the  Wasatch  in  the  sunset  tones. 

Slopes,  woods,  and  peaks  lit  with  the  ruddy  gold. 

Alfred  Lamhoume, 
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By  Julia  A.  Farnsworth  Lund. 


VIII. 

"CHRIST  AND  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD.'" 

(C). 

How  long  our  Aryan  forefath- 
ers livec4  united  in  their  early  honie 
on  the  Plains  of  Iran,  we  have  no 
definite  means  of  knowing.  In  a 
general  sense  these  plains  com- 
prised the  rich'  valleys  and  plains  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  cradle  of 
civil  history,  but  no  dependable  rec- 
ords are  to.be  found  dating  farther 
back  than  twenty-four  centuries  B. 
C.  All  we  know  of  their  religion  is 
that  they  worshiped  One  Supreme 
God,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  a 
Being  endowed  with  life  and  per- 
sonal attributes.  The  effect  of  this 
primitive  faith  is  traceable  in  the 
mythologies  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Scandinavia,  as  in  the  religions  of 
Egypt  and  the  East. 

From  the  best  sources  available 
today,  Egypt  justly  claims  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  recorded  history. 
There  is  certainly  no  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Pal- 
estine, which  is  regarded  with  so 
much  interest  as  Egypt,  and  to  be 
properly  understood,  the  history  of 
Palestine  must  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  Egyptian  history.  The  re- 
ligion of  ancient  Egypt  can  be 
traced  back  through  various  au- 
thentic sources  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years,  the  last  centuries 
of  which  coincide  with  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  religion, 
before  whose  progress  it  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  From  whatever 
source  we  gather  our  Information, 
there  is  a  perfect  agreement  as  to 
the  prominent  place  which  religion 
held  in  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  for  religion 
permeated  their  whole  being.    The 


priests  were  the  practical  rulers  of 
the  nation  and  the  representatives 
of  its  intellectual  activity.     Litera- 
ture, art,  and  science  had  really  no 
other  home  than  the  temple.     The 
Egyptians  were  the  first  to  institute 
a  sacred  calendar  in  which  every 
day,    almost   every   hour,    had    its 
special    religious   ceremony.      The 
tomb  occupied  a  large  place  in  the 
thoughts  and  labors  of  the  people. 
They    accepted,    beyond    question, 
the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  man's  moral  re- 
sponsibility. They  believed,  as  the 
"Book  of  the  Dead"  clearly  shows, 
that  life  in  the  future  state  was  de- 
termine! by  man's  actions  in  this 
world.  It  is  certain  that,  in  spite  of 
animal  worship,  gross  superstitions, 
and  idolatries  of  the  masses,  Egypt 
grasped  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  and  resurrection  after 
death.     In  reading  parts  of  their 
ancient  scripture  one  might  almost 
believe    they    were    extracts    from 
Genesis,   still    others    strongly   re- 
semble parts  of  the  Psalms.    Sup- 
erstition    neutralized     the    effects 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,    properly     understood     and 
taught,  might  have  produced  among 
the  people.     The  written  ethics  of 
their  code  were  strikingly  like  the 
requirements  of  the   Mosiac  law; 
some  of  them  suggested  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion.    Dr. 
Dodds  says:    "With  all  its  defects 
and  idolatries,  the  religion  of  Egypt 
gave    forth   more   scintillations  of 
what  we  have  been  taught  by  rev- 
elation to  regard  as  truth  than  any 
other  of   the   ancient    faiths.     Its 
teaching  as   to   the   formation  of 
man;    its    affirmations    concerning 
death  and  judgment;  its  anticipa- 
tions of  what  Christianity  has  made 
clear  regarding  the  unity  of  man's 
complex  nauture  and  the  sanctity  of 
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his  body;  its  glimmering  light 
thrown  on  immortality  and  the  res- 
urrection raise  it  above  other  an- 
cient historic  religions  and  go  far 
to  warrant  a  belief  that  it  originated 
in  a  primeval  revelation.  There  is 
much  in  the  legend  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Osiris  which  seems 
a  faint  foreshadowing  of  truth 
taught  by  Him  who  is  the  "Light 
and  Life"  of  men;  much  that  hints 
at  the  possibility  that  it  was  based 
on  some  old  prophecy  which  the 
Egyptians  brought  with  them  from 
the  common  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  Nowhere  could  the  great 
Hebrew  lawgiver  have  found  so 
suitable  an  education  for  his  hard 
task  as  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh; 
and  if  before  he  entered  upon  his 
work,  he  was  withdrawn  from  the 
idolatries  and  superstitions  of 
Egypt,  that  in  the  solitude  of  Horeb 
he  might  receive  his  commission 
from  the  one  living  God,  that  re- 
tirement was  but  the  completement 
of  preparation  which  had  made 
him  "learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians  and  mighty  in  word 
and  deed."  The  best  features  of 
the  Egyptian  faith  reappear  in  the 
Books  of  Moses,  *  *  *  and 
tfie  more  we  study  the  ancient  faith 
the  more  clearly  we  see  that,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  the  religion 
of  the  Egyptian,  like  the  law  given 
by  Moses,  was  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come." 

The  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
mythology  is  of  especial  interest  as 
it  was  the  religion  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  influenced  the  charac- 
ter of  their  descendants.  The  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  after  its  intro- 
duction was  comparatively  slow 
among  these  people,  as  it  was  op- 
posed to  their  tastes,  feelings, 
modes  of  thought,  and  worship,  but 
when  once  accepted,  it  produced  re- 
sults such  as  the  world  has  seen  but 
once.  The  worship  of  the  benefi- 
cent powers  of  nature  so  pervaded 


the  Norse  religion  that  it  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  constituted 
their  faith;  as  Dr.  Burns  said: 
**The  whole  world  was  divine  to  the 
old  Northman.  Nature  was  to  him 
'what  to  the  thinker  and  prophet  it 
forever  is,  preternatural.'  Nor  in  the 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nat- 
ure does  this  mythology  stand 
alone.  It  has  resemblances  in  those 
of  India  and  Persia.  They  all  be- 
long to  the  same  stock,  and  have  the 
likeness  belonging  to  a  common  ori- 
gin. It  is  in  their  spirit  that  they 
chiefly  differ.  The  Oriental  is  al- 
ways contemplative.  The  Northern 
strongly  active.  The  dreamy  gods 
of  the  East  could  not  live  in  a  Teu- 
tonic or  Scandinavian  climate,  nor 
with  the  fierce  restless  men  of  the 
North." 

The  record  of  this  mythology  is 
contained  in  what  is  called  the  two 
Eddas,  the  Elder  and  the  Youn?:er. 
The  elder  Edda  is  the  very  oldest 
specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the  North 
and  some  of  the  extracts  from  it 
remind  us  of  the  sublime  passages 
in  our  Bible.  From  these  we  learn, 
that,  through  all  the  myths  of  go  is, 
demi-gods,  and  heroes,  there  was 
a  Being,  Master  of  the  Universe  to 
whom  all  things  were  submissive 
and  obedient.  This  Being  was 
called  by  the  general  name  of  God. 
He  was  described  as  the  "author  of 
everything  that  existeth,  the  Etern- 
al, the  Ancient,  the  Living  and  aw- 
ful Being,  the  searcher  into  con- 
cealed things,  the  Beinof  that  never 
changeth."  He  was  believed  to  po-^- 
se&s  inflexible  justice,  boundles.- 
knowledge,  and  infinite  power.  He 
was  not  to  be  worshiped  in  tem- 
ples reared  by  human  hands,  but 
in  consecrated  groves  and  m 
the  solitudes  of  the  forest  It 
was  forbidden  to  represent  Him 
by  an  image.  In  the  song  of  Odin 
in  the  Edda,  the  noblest  principles 
are  expressed;  courage,  faith, 
truthfulness,  temperance,  independ- 
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ence,  and  love  of  liberty.  Principles 
from  which,  unquestionably,  the  re- 
publics of  the  world  have  been 
evolved.  They  helped  England  gain 
her  Magna  Charta,  and  in  some 
measure  their  spirit  inspired  those 
glorious  struggles  in  our  own  land 
which  have  made  our  country  what 
it  is.  The  Younger  Edda  may  be 
properly  said  to  be  a  synopsis  of 
the  whole  Northern  mythology. 
Strength  and  courage  were  the 
qualities  most  admired.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  a  deep-rooted  belief  among  the 
Northern  nations  and  they  unques- 
tionably looked  to  a  state  of  retri- 
bution beyond  the  grave.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  present  system  of 
things  was  transitory.  The  world 
and  the  gods  must  perish,  but  that 
was  not  the  end  of  all  things.  Be- 
fore the  earth  was  created  there 
were  higher  powers  and  these  wouU 
remain  when  it  was  destroyed ;  mat- 
ter was  indestructible,  and  there 
was  an  everlasting  summer  time  in 
store  for  the  world,  for  regenera- 
tion was  to  come  after  destruction. 
The  pagan  Northmen  looked  for  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth! 
They  were  really  a  very  religious 
people  and  freely  sacrificed  their 
best  and  dearest  in  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  way  most  acceptable 
to  their  gods.  Their  faith  made 
them  pious  and  virtuous,  and  en- 
dowed them  with  a  courage  that 
still  wins  our  admiration.  They 
had  no  interpreters  of  the  world 
and  human  life  but  their  own 
imagination  and  experience.  The 
only  unerring  guide  to  both  came 
in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
ideal  of  His  life. 

No  other  country  in  the  world 
causes  within  us  the  same  degree  of 
wonder  and  admiration  that  we  feel 
for  ancient  Greece,  and  this  is  deep- 
ened the  more  we  try  to  trace  in 
every  direction,  the  obligations  un- 


der which  the  whole  civilized  world 
rests  to  her.  Her  literature  and  art 
have  supplied  the  finest  models  for 
the  historians,  poets,  and  artists  of 
all  succeeding  times;  her  political 
spirit  in  no  inconsiderable  d^^ee 
inspired  and  nourished  our  own 
love  of  liberty,  and  her  philosophy 
even  penetrated  Christianity  itself, 
but  what  especially  concerns  us  now 
is  the  Greek  religion.  Greece 
gained  her  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
letters  from  the  Phonicians,  and  the 
very  names  of  her  deities  show 
that  she  drew  her  first  ideals  from 
the  East  and  Egypt,  but  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  Greece 
developed  her  own  religion,  which 
was  simply  the  worship  of  nature 
in  all  her  parts.  Everywhere  the 
natural  was  translated  into  the  spir- 
itual. Ever3rthing  spoke  to  the 
Greek  of  nature,  but  not  as  a  per- 
fect whole.  He  had  no  idea  that 
nature  had  been  fashioned  by  a  Be- 
ing whose  perfection  all  her  parts 
expressed.  Christianity  alone  has 
expressed  the  perception  of  what 
nature  is.  The  Greek  had  an  inborn 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  greatness  of 
man,  but  it  was  man  considered 
simply  as  a  being  of  this  world,  and 
as  such,  he  was  the  expression  of  all 
that  was  best  and  brightest  in  his 
thoughts.  The  natural  result  was 
to  cause  Greece  to  humanize  her 
gods,  and  the  divine  world  became 
the  counterpart  of  the  human.  Art. 
science,  poetry,  and  philosophy  did 
for  Greece  all  that  rests  in  their 
power  to  do  for  a  people,  much 
more  than  they  have  ever  done,  i>er- 
haps  ever  will  do  for  any  other 
country,  yet  Greece  perished;  her 
national  life  "could  not  long  en- 
dure." with  all  her  culture  and  ac- 
complishments the  vital  question  of 
life  was  not  successfully  answered : 
her  religion  failed  her.  In  his  very 
admirable  work  on  this  subject,  Dr. 
Milligan  gives  some  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  reasons  for  the  "collapse" 
of  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece. 
First,  the  Greek  had  no  proper  idea 
of  God;  not  only  was  the  unity  of 
the  Divine  Being  wholly  strange  to 
the  Greek  mind,  it  was  equally  de- 
void of  all  worthy  conceptions  of 
the  EWvine  attributes.    The  human 
mind  craves  for  unity  and  no  re- 
ligion which  does  not  satisfy  it  in 
this  respect  can  retain   its  power. 
The  mind  which  craves  for  unity, 
craves  not  less  for  holine&s  in  the 
object  of   its  worship.     Sinful   as 
man  is,  he  can  never  be  satisfied 
with   the  adoration  of  the   sinful. 
He  knows  that  he  is  false  to  him- 
self when  he  pays  it  homage.    The 
Greek   reltgion   could   not   survive 
when    its   gods   were   destitute   of 
every   moral    excellence.      Second, 
the    Greek    religion    supplied    no 
well-grounded  hope  of  immortality. 
It  did,  indeed,  show  some  traces  of 
a  belief  that  the  existence  of  man 
did  not  terminate  at  death,  but  the>e 
were  too  vague  and  uncertain  to 
exert  any  real  influence  ution  human 
hopes    or    fears.      Practicr'Hv,    the 
Greek  faith  did  nothing-  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  the  soul  after  a  bet- 
ter world  than  the  present;  and  it 
could  not  but  perish  in  a  grave,  the 
darkness  of  which  it  was  unable  to 
dispel.       Third,     the     religion     of 
Greece  was  a  mere  consecration  of 
nature,  and  of  man  reviewed  as  a 
being"  of  this  world.     In  this   re- 
spect. It  effected  much  that  lends  to 
it  a  beauty  and  charm  afforded  by 
no  other  heathen  faith.    Poetry  an  1 
art  refined  the  popular  conception 
of   the   gods,   but   they   could   not 
chanere  its  essential  elements,  and  in 
humanizing  his  divinities,  the  Greek 
did  not  so  much  elevate  the  i^lea  of 
hninanity  as  he  debased  the  idea  of 
div'nitA'.     The   higher   world    was 
hrotieht  to  the  level  of  the  lower. 
The   sniritual  element  was  so  en- 
tirely  lacking  that  art  limited  re- 


ligion rather  than  elevated  it. 
Fourth,  the  religion  of  Greece  made 
no  proper  provision  for  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  of  the  world.  Ha  1 
life  been  a  holiday,  with  no  hard 
problems  to  solve  and  no  trials  to 
disturb  the  peace,  all  might  have 
been  well,  but  when  called  to  per- 
form its  real  service,  Greek  religion 
utterly  and  miserably  failed.  Fifth, 
the  faith  of  Greece  was  unable  to 
reconcile  itself  with  the  progress  of 
philosophy  and  science;  in  fact, 
could  find  no  place  for  them.  There 
was  in  Greece  a  mental  vigor 
in  every  department  of  human 
thought,  which  finds  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Advance:! 
science,  perfect  art,  magnificent 
poetry,  exalted  philosophy,  weit- 
enjoyed,  not  by  a  limited  few,  but 
by  the  masses;  surely  these  are  an 
answer  to  the  assert'on.  tliat  there 
are  substitutes  for  religion.  Greece 
answered  the  question  of  whether  a 
nat'on  can  long  exist  without  a  spir- 
itual foundation,  a  religion  that  can 
live  in  its  own  strength. 

Much  the  same  account  of  the 
Roman  faith  might  be  given  as  has 
been  of  the  Greek.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome,  a  strong,  childlike 
faith  and  a  high  morality  held  with 
the  people  and  made  them  great,  but 
after  their  conquests  began,  they  be- 
came a  "race  of  borrowers,"  and 
took  whatever  they  chose  from  a 
prostrate  world.  In  speaking  of 
Rome,  Dr.  MacGregor  very  beauti- 
fullv  expressed  it  when  he  said  : 
"All  the  civilizing  influences  which 
can  elevate  humanity  had  for  many 
fenerations  been  working  at  their 
highest  pressure  on  this  great  and 
wonderful  people,  and  this  was  the 
result.  The  hideous  corruption  of 
Roman  society,  on  the  day  that 
Christ  was  born,  is  an  everlasting 
lesson  to  mankind  that  the  world 
cannot  get  on  without  a  divine  Rev- 
elation and  a  divine  Redeemer.'* 


(to  be  continued.) 
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A  Testimony. 

By  Albert  J.  Southvick, 


On  the  fifth  day  of  November, 
1915,  I  was  very  severely  injured 
while  playing  basket  ball  at  the  B. 
Y.  U. 

After  being  accidentally  bumped 
into  by  one  of  the  other  players  I 
was  too  ill  and  faint  to  continue 
with  the  game.  The  coach  provided 
a  place  for  me  to  lie  down,  gave  me 
water  and  a  stimulant  and  asked  if 
he  should  send  for  a  doctor.  I  said 
no,  because  I  thought  that  I  would 
feel  all  right  in  a  short  time. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  more, 
no  immediate  conveyance  being 
near  I  walked  home,  the  coach  and 
one  of  the  boys  going  with  me.  On 
entering  the  house  all  could  see  that 
I  looked  very  pale  and  that  some- 
thing was  decidely  wrong.  I  lay  on 
mother's  bed  until  father  came 
home  from  the  office  and  then  they 
called  the  doctor.  After  a  thorough 
examination  he  said  he  believed 
that  one  of  my  kidneys  was  crushed. 

A  little  later  this  proved  to  be 
true,  because  on  responding  to  a  call 
of  nature  a  very  marked  hem- 
orrhage from  the  kidney  was  re- 
vealed. At  this  of  course  we  were 
all  much  alarmed,  and  I  asked  to  be 
administered  to.  My  father  and 
brother  did  this  but  apparently  our 
faith  was  not  sufficient  as  I  did  not 
^et  relief  this  time.  The  throbbing 
in  my  side  continued  and  the  hem- 
orrhage did  not  stop  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  days. 

Owing  to  these  conditions  I  was 
very  restless,  and  also  deeply  con- 
cerned about  myself  because  the 
doctors,  after  consultation,  had  said 


that  unless  nature  made  a  different 
showing  soon  the  kidney  would 
have  to  be  removed. 

While  worrying  over  my  condi- 
tion the  following  verses  passed 
through  my  mind : 

"There  is  an  hour  of  peace  and  rest, 
Unmarred  by  earthly  care; 

'Tis  when  before  the  Lord  I  go, 
And  k<neel  in  secret  prayer. 

"May  my  heart  be  turned  to  pray, 
Pray  in  secret  day  by  day, 

That  this  boon  to  mortals  giv'n, 
May  unite  my  soul  with  heaven." 

Upon  my  request  my  father 
and  mother,  brother  and  sisters  all 
united  in  fasting  and  prayer  in  my 
behalf.  At  the  appointed  hour  each 
one  offered  a  short  prayer  before 
the  Lord. 

My  brother  anointed  me  with  oil 
and  my  father  confirmed  the  anoint- 
\n%.  In  the  administration  I  was 
promised  that  I  should  be  healed 
and  that  the  hemorrhage  would 
cease. 

I  prayed  silently  and  fervently 
for  faith  that  this  promise  might  be 
fulfilled. 

Never  will  I  forget  the  sweet  in- 
fluence that  came  over  me,  my  heart 
was  filled  with  joy  and  surely  "my 
soul  was  united  with  heaven,"  and 
from  that  time  the  hemorrhage  did 
cease,  the  throbbing  in  my  side 
stopped  and  I  have  never  been 
troubled  since.  My  constant  prayer 
is  that  no  doubt  shall  ever  come  into 
my  mind  as  to  the  source  of  this 
most  wonderful  blessing  to  me. 
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Hallowe'en  Suggestions. 

By  Morag. 


The  invitation: 

"At  our  ward  next  Tuesday  night 
You  will  sec  afl  awful  sight; 
Ghosts  and  goblins,  witches,  too, 
Are  preparing  fates  for  you. 
Come  at  eight,  don't  be  late, 
Else  you  will  not  find  your  mate." 

Decorate  the  platform  with  corn 
stalks,  jack-o-lanterns,  etc.,  arran,Q:e 
one  corner  as  the  witches'  cavern. 
Those  taking  part  on  the  program 
should  be  dressed  as  ghosts,  witches 
or  brownies.  The  numbers  should 
be  unannounced.  They  may  consist 
of  a  jG^ood  ghost  story,  a  solo  or  two, 
a  recitation ;  Whittier's  *The  Pump- 
kin." or  Riley's  "Orphant  Annie  f 
some  ghostly  music,  as  "Tarn 
o'Shanter's  Ride,"  "Dance  of  the 
Goblins."  etc.  As  a  surprise  let  a 
chonis  of  juniors  march  around  the 
hall  and  throw  handfuls  of  paper 
covered  candy  among  the  audience. 
Suddenly  the  witches  appear  and 
march  round  the  room  to  the  deaf- 
ening music  of  serving  trays  beaten 
with  knuckles.  They  are  dressed  in 
white  with  yellow  witches'  caps. 
They  march  out  and  reappear  with 
their  trays  loaded  with  real  «?and- 
wiches.  A  visit  to  the  witches'  cav- 
ern is  next  in  order;  here  ro«*.y 
cheeked  apples  are  served  and  the 
witches'  brew  partaken  of,  which 
may  be  fruit  punch  or  orangeade. 
As  a  final  surprise,  a  large  cornu- 
copia may  be  suspended  from  th^ 
ceiling  the  severing  of  the  cord  of 
which  showers  upon  the  merrvmak- 
ers  a  shower  of  nonsense  fortunes. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
^'onderful  things  that  mav  be  done 
bv  way  of  entertainment  at  Hal- 
lowe'en, the  stores  provide  such  a 
charming  array  of  novelties  for  fav- 


ors and  decorative  purposes.  There 
is  always  the  element  of  mystery, 
delving  into  the  future  for  tokens 
of  success  in  love  affairs,  and  the 
surety  that  all  Hallowe'en  omens 
will  come  true  if  properly  carried 
out. 

Traditions  and  legends  do  not 
change,  but  there  is  always  a  nov- 
elty in  trying  them  out.  A  jolly 
way  to  find  partners  is  to  give  each 
guest  a  black  cat  and  tell  him  lo 
wind  up  the  tail.  The  latter  is  of 
black  yarn  and  must  not  be  broken. 
The  "tails"  are  arranged  as  in  the 
"cobweb"  party,  two  starting  from 
each  place.  Those  whose  "tails" 
end  at  the  same  spot  are  partners. 
All  guests  should  be  provided  with 
witches*  or  pumpkin  caps.  Part- 
ners may  be  found  by  mating  ac- 
cording to  height,  weight,  or  by 
matching  initials  of  names.  Or  let 
each  girl  put  on  her  right  glove, 
placing  her  left  in  a  basket.  .  The 
basket  is  then  passed  to  the  men. 
Each  takes  a  glove  and  goes  in 
search  of  its  mate. 

If  a  sheet  and  pillow  ca'^e  party, 
the  girls  may  be  placed  one  by  one 
on  a  white  draped  stool,  and  sol  ^  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Nr)t 
a  word  must  be  spoken, and  no 
money  exchanged,  however,  the  1  id- 
ding  being  done  by  signs,  finger 
plays,  etc.  An  owl  hunt  is  funny. 
Provide  each  couple  with  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  let  them  hunt  paper 
owls,  small  ones  count  five  points, 
laree  ones  ten.  The  couple  win- 
iiin*T  the  most  points  or  the  one  who 
finds  the  white  owl  wins  the  prize. 
Tnasteboard  box  decorated  with 
owls  and  filled  with  paper  covered 
candv.  Rhvmed  fortunes  may  be 
wrapped  with  each  piece.) 
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YOUNG  WOMAN'S  JOURNAL. 


A  novel  fortune  game  is  to  place 
a  row  of  autumn  leaves  on  a  win- 
dow sill,  blindfold  each  girl  in  turn 
and  let  her  choose  a  leaf.  A  yellow 
one  may  denote  gold,  a  wealthy 
husband ;  red  may  stand  for  happi- 
ness and  prosperity;  brown,  ripe 
old  age ;  green,  a  youthful  husband  ; 
a  crumpled  ragged  leaf,  disappoint- 
ment and  poverty.  The  guests  may 
now  gather  round  the  open  fire 
place,  and  burn  nuts,  toast  marsh- 
mallows,  and  one  or  two  ghost  stor- 
ies may  be  told,  after  which  have  a 
steady    nerve    test.      Take    twelve 


beans  and  a  narrow  necked  bottle. 
The  one  who  can  hoW  one  bean  at 
a  time,  at  arm's  length,  and  drop  it 
into  the  bottle  in  the  shortest  time 
from  a  distance  of  a  foot  above  will 
show  the  steadiest  nerve.  Serve  in- 
dividual pies,  doughnuts,  cheese, 
pumpkin  pies,  nuts,  apples,  oranc^e 
sherbet,  and  Hallowe'en  cake  con- 
taining the  usual  symbols.  At  mid- 
night take  a  flashlight  picture  of  the 
party  and  if  possible  provide  a  wag- 
on, or  hayrack,  to  take  all  the  guests 
safely  home. 


Recipes  for  New  Breads,  Dried  and 
Canned  Fruits. 


By  Anna  G.  Midgley. 


The  w'lf  foo.l  administrator  has 
asked  that  as  lit*lc  »/.icat  be  cansuined 
in  America  this  yen.  as  is  possible. 
The  question  is  asked,  how  can  a 
woman  in  a  small  household  save 
flour?  We  can  save  wheat  flour  by 
using  other  flours  or  cereals  for  say 
three  meals  a  week,  and  by  serving 
less  pastry  and  cake  in  which  fine 
wheat  flour  is  used.  If  one  home 
could  save  two  pounds  of  flour  a  week, 
or  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  in 
a  year,  think  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  saved  in  this  nat'on,  and 
shipped  abroad  where  it  is  so  sorely 
needed.  In  many  homes  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  less  of  white  bread  mi?<ht 
be  used  and  one-half  pound  of  white 
flour  ordinarily  used  in  pastrv^  be 
saved.  It  has  been  s^'g^csted  we  have 
many  wheatless  meals  a  week  in  our 
ho'^seholds.  Three  meals  served  v/ith- 
out  wheat,  would  mean  one  wheatloss 
day  a  week. 

Such  cereals  as  cornmeal,  oatmeal, 
rice:  and  vegetables  as  potatoes  take 
the  place  of  bread.  If  large  d'shes  of 
well  cooked  mush  arc  eaten  at  break- 
fast, very  little  bread  is  needed.  Tf 
rice  or  potatoes  are  used  abundantly 
less  bread  is  needed  at  dinner. 
Wheat  is  the  cereal  which  is  the  "best 
balanced."  next  comes  oats,  then  corn, 
while  rice  is  mostly  a  pure  starch. 


When  doing  with  less  wheat  the 
other  cereals  must  take  its  place. 

Dried  and  canned  fruits  make  an  ex- 
cellent dessert.  Such  fruits  are  suf- 
ficient after  an  ample  meal  without 
making  fruit  pies  and  puddings.  The 
fruit  is  more  healthful,  and  again  we 
save  flour,  not  to  mention  time  and 
fuel.  The  fruit  juices  may  be  made 
into  gelatine  desserts,  frozen  ices, 
cornstarch   or   sago   puddings. 

The  less  money  there  is  available 
for  food,  the  more  important  milk  and 
the  cereals  become. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
a  very  recent  bulletin  issued  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  entitled  "How  to 
Plan  Meals  in  War  Time,"  gives  the 
following  in  a  week's  menus  of  min- 
imum cost.  The  family  consists  of 
two  adults,  and  four  children,  all  un- 
der nine  years  of  age.  The  cost  of 
food  for  one  week  was  $8.40  and  $3.00 
of  that  amount  went  for  milk,  or  thirty 
quarts  in  one  week.  Milk  is  the  most 
imoortant  food  which  we  have  for 
children  and  where  they  like  it  milk 
should  be  used  plentifully  . 

Recipes  are  given  here  for  some  of 
the  new  breads,  and  ways  in  which  to 
prepare  dried  fruits,  etc. 

One  cupful  of  liquid  will  make  one 
loaf  of  bread.     Recipes  given  are  for 
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one   loaf  and  may  be  multiplied  ac- 
cording to  need. 
Rye  Bread. 

1  C.  liquid  (milk,  water,  or  potato 
water). 

1  T.  each  salt  and  sugar. 

1/2  yeast  cake,  dissolved  in  54  C. 
lukewarm  water. 

154   C.  white  flour. 

Rye  flour  to  knetkd  (about  2  C). 

Place  liquid  warrped  in  bowl,  add 
salt,  sugar,  and  yeast.  Mix  with 
white  flour  and  beat  well.  Let  rise 
until  light,  and  then  stir  in  enough 
rye  flour  to  make  a  dough  which  can 
be  kneaded.  Let  rise  again  to  double 
in  brlk.  Then  shape  into  loaf,  let  rise 
and  bake.  %  C.  of  molasses  may  be 
mixed  with  th€  sponge  if  liked. 

Cornmeal  Bread, 

1  C.  liquid. 

1  T.  each  sugar  and  salt. 

14  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  54  C.  luke 
warm  water. 

H  C  corn  meal. 

H   C.  white  flour. 

White  flour  to  knead. 

Use  the  sam«  method  as  above, 
avoid  getting  too  stiflF.  Both  of  these 
breads  are  best  when  just  barely  stiff 
enough  to  be  handled.  If  allowed  to 
become  too  light  in  pan  they  will  fall 
when  baked.  Do  «ot  allow  bread  to 
quite  double  in  bulk  before  baking. 
These  breads  are  excellent  for  variety. 

Oatmeal  Biscuit^  or  Bread. 

V2  C.  rolled  oats. 

54  Tb.  fat. 

1   T.  salt. 

Pour  on  this  1  C.  botimg  water.  Let 
it  stand  until  lukewarm;  then  add  54 
C.  molasses,  54  dissolved  yeast  cake, 
and  flour  enough  to  mould.  Let  it 
rise,  then  shape,  rise  again,  and  bake. 
(One  yeast  cake  is  always  sufficient 
for  a  batch  of  bread.) 

Raised  Cornmeal  Griddle  Cakes. 

Mix. 

1   C.  warm  milk. 

1  Tb.  sugar. 

l^  yeast  cake. 

V2  C.  corn  meal. 

5^  C.  white  flour. 

Let  it  rise  over  night:  in  the  morn- 
ing add  1  egg,  yolk  and  white  beaten 
separately. 

Mush  Muffins. 

1  C.  scalded  milk. 

1  C.  cooked  germade,  oatmeal,  or 
other  cooked  cereal. 


1  T.  fat. 

1  Tb.  sugar. 

1  T.  salt. 

54  yeast  cake. 

About  1  pt.  of  flour. 

Mix  and  beat  well,  let  rise  until  very 
light  or  over  night,  then  beat  well,  put 
in  muffin  tins.  Let  double  in  bulk,  and 
bake  for  about  thirty  minutes. 

Steamed  Bread. 

Put  stale  bread,  loaves,  slices,  rolls, 
or  muffins,  in  a  steamer  over  rapidly 
boiling  water.  Be  careful  in  removing 
the  cover  not  to  let  water  drip  on  the 
bread.  Another  way  to  reheat  bread 
is  to  dip  the  crust  of  the  bread  quickly 
in  water,  and  place  in  a  covered  pan 
in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes. 

Crumbs. 

Stale  bread,  odds  and  ends  are  best 
made  into  crumbs.  A  food  chopper 
will  grind  the  crumbs  well.  It  is  very 
bandy  to  sift  the  crumbs  through  a 
flne  istrainer  and  keep  the  flne  anrd 
roarse  ones  in  separate  bottles.  The 
fine  ones  are  best  for  crouquct  and 
the  tops  of  baked  dishes;  the  coarser 
ones  are  good  for  stuffings,  puddings, 
etc.  Bread  crumbs  are  preferable  ror 
most  dishes,  cracker  crumbis  may  be 
i^sed  when  no  ground  crumbs  are  at 
hand. 

Cornmeal  Muffins. 

}i  C.  com  meal. 

^  C.  flour. 

or 

5^  C.  cornmeal. 

1.  C.  flour. 

3  T.  baking  oowder. 

1  Tb.  sugar. 

1  Tb.  melted  fat. 

yi  T.  salt. 

^  to  1  C.  milk. 

1  egg. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  nigredients;  add 
mijk  gradually,  egg  well  beaten,  and 
melted  butter;  bake  in  a  hot  oven  in 
buttered  gem  pans  twenty-five  min- 
utes. 

FRUIT. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Dried  fruits  having  parted  with  their 
natural  juices  in  the  drying  process 
need  to  have  this  moisture  returned 
before  they  arj  cooked.  Wash  thor- 
oughly in  two  or  three  waters;  cover 
with  water  and  soak  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  This  time  of  soak- 
ing will  depend  on  the  dryness  of  the 
fruit,  but  sufficient  water  should  be 
absorbed  to  fill  out  the  skins  to  the 
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natural  size.  Cook  very  slowly  two 
or  three  hours  until  tender.  Add 
sugar  if  needed,  and  simmer  half  an 
hour. 

Dried  Apricots, 

When  evaporated  the  apricots  often 
must  be  isoaked  for  an  hour  before 
they  can  be  washed  clean.  Then  cover 
with  cold  water  and  soak  twenty-four 
hours.  Cook  gently  until  plump  and 
tender,  and  add  sugar  after  taking 
from  the  stove. 

Always  cook  dried  fruit  in  the  water 
in  which  it  soaked. 

Dark  Red  Apple  Sauce. 
8  tart  apples. 

1  C.  sugar. 

1/2  T.  nutmeg. 

y2  C.  hot  water. 

Pare  and  core  apples,  and  cut  into 
eighths:  put  in  earthen  baking  dish; 
add  sugar,  «utmeg,  and  water;  cover 
closely,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  three 
hours. 

Baked  Apples  Bottled. 

(By  Mrs.  Roxie  F.  Home.) 

Select  good  baking  apples.  Pare, 
cut  in  halves  and  core,  place  in  gran- 
ite pan  with  a  little  water  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven  until  tender.  Pack 
in  bottles  rinsed  in  boiling  water,  and 
fill  with  hot  syrup,  and  put  lids  on  bot- 
tles. Screw,  but  not  tight.  To  insure 
keeping,  place  bottles  in  boiler  of  hot 
water  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Remove 
bottles  and  tighten  covers. 

(We  are  pleased  to  give  this  excel- 
lent recipe  which  was  received  from 
Almo,  Idaho.) 

Baked  Pears. 

8  hard  pears. 

^i  C,  sugar. 

^  C.  boiling  water. 

4  cloves. 

Wipe  pears,  remove  stems,  and  put 
in  earthen  baking  dish;  add  sugjir, 
water,  and  cloves:  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  four  hours,  basting  occasionally. 
Serve  cold. 

Spiced  Prunes. 

2  C,  cooked  prunes. 

H  C.  chopped  cranberries. 


14  C.  prune  juice. 

2  Tb.  sugar. 

Juice  1  orange. 

Few  gratings  orange  rind. 

1/2  C.  cinnamon. 

J4  T.  paprika. 

Stone  prunes,  cut  in  small  piecrs. 
add  other  ingredients,  and  simmer 
twenty  minutes.  Serve  cold  with 
meats. 

Fig  Paste. 

(Laxative). 

1  lb.  prunes. 

1  ounce  senna  leaves. 

'A  lb.  figs. 

Cold  water. 

Soak  prunes  over  night  in  coM 
water  to  cover,  add  senna  leaves  tied 
in  a  cheese  cloth,  and  cook  slowly 
until  prunes  arc  tender.  Stone  prunes 
and  chop  fine,  put  in  double  boiler, 
remove  senna,  add  prune  juice,  and 
cook  until  thick. 

Baked  Apples   (Barrotv). 

AVipe  and  core  apples,  and  peel  if 
desired,  and  fill  center  with  sugar. 
Put  a  little  water  in  the  dish  and  t^ike 
in  moderate  oven  until  tender.  Dip 
up  syrup  and  pour  over  apples  while 
baking. 

Baked  Bananas  (Barrows). 
1  Tb.  sugar. 
1  T.  butter. 
Few  grains  salt. 

1  T.  lemon  juice. 

2  Tb.  water. 

Cut  banana  in  half  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  also.  Lay  in  baking  dish 
Baste  frequently  with  the  syrup  and 
bake  slowly  ^2  hour.    Serve  hot. 

Cranberry  and  Apple  Spiced. 

1  qt.  cranberries. 

1^  qts.  sliced  apples. 

2-3    qt.  water. 

?M    C.    sugar. 

1  T.  cinnamon. 

1  T.  allspice. 

V2  T.  cloves. 

Cook  slowly  until  soft  Good  wiA- 
out  spices.  If  apples  arc  very  htrd 
cook  first.    Serve  cold  with  meat 
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Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst, 

Address  all  commujiications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box 
33  Bishop's  Building. 


"Marjorie." — (1)  bend  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  and  I  will  mail  you 
formula  for  pimples.  (2)  It  is  quite 
correct  to  take  a  small  bfjx  of  candy 
to  the  theatre — ^just  enough  for  two — 
to  be  eaten  quietly.  The  empty  box 
is  left  in  the  theatre.  (3)  Act  natural. 
Be  pleasant  and  friendly  with  the 
boys,  but  do  not  appear  eager  for  their 
companionship.  Men  do  not  admire 
boldness  in  girls  or  women.  Cultivate 
mode«ty,  politeness,  cheeriness  and 
tactfulness.  Be  considerate  of  others 
and  always  speak  kindly  of  your  girl 
friends.  Perhaps  you  are  rather 
young  as  yet,  to  receive  marked  at- 
tention from  the  opposite  sex.  By  and 
by  some  splendid  boy  will  discover 
you,  so  try  and  prepare  for  him.  (4) 
If  you  cannot  have  music,  there  are 
many  interesting  games,  ais  checkers, 
thalma,  parchcesa,  etc.  Most  boys  en- 
joy candy  making  and  the  conversa- 
tion with  some  good  story  or  anec- 
dote apropos  to  the  occasion  thrown 
in.  Chatting  over  a  dish  of  home- 
made candy  and  salted  peanuts,  usu- 
ally detains  a  boy  over  the  alloted 
time. 

"L.  H." — ^To  remove  iodine  stains, 
wash  with  alcohol  and  ritiise  in  clear 
water.  Or,  put  a  warm  solution  of 
ammonia  in  a  saucer  and  place  the 
stained  part  of  the  linen  in  it,  and  let 
soak  for  an  hour  or  more,  then  while 
yet  wet  rub  dry  bicarbonate  of  potash 
into  the  stain  until  it  disappears. 

"Rosie." — The  tallow  mentioned  in 
the  remedy  for  ingrowing  nails,  was 
beef  tallow. 

Please  tell  me  some  good  shampoo 
for  the  hair.  Tilevo. 

Surgeons'  and  Physician*'  soap, 
Hjll'a  Castile,  Tincture  of  "green" 
soap,  or  egg,  all  are  very  good  for  the 
shampoo.  Dry  the  hair  in  the  air  and 
sunshine.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  to  the  last  rinsing  water. 


Where  does  the  word  "khaki"  come 
from?  Libbie. 

Khaki  is  a  Hindu  name,  meaning 
dusty  or  dirt  colored.  The  term  is 
applied  to  any  cloth  of  a  green  gray  or 
drab  color  that  does  not  attract  at- 
tention or  show  dirt  easily.  It  was 
first  adopted  in  British  India  in  1848 
to  equip  a  corps  of  guides  on  the 
frontier  of  India.  The  term  is  applied 
to  the  color  of  the  cloth  rather  than 
to  the  material. 

"Dora." — More  than  once  we  have 
published  that  there  is  nothing  but  the 
electric  needle  for  the  permanent  re- 
moval of  superfluous  hair.  This  treat- 
ment is  quite  expensive,  and  can  only 
be  done  by  an  expert  Any  depilatory 
one  might  use  would  only  remove  the 
hairs  temporarily.  They  will  soon 
grow  again  thicker  and  more  con- 
spicuous than  before. 

(2)  For  perspiration  about  the  arm 
pits  use  Odo-ro-no,  to  be  had  at  any 
drug  store.  This  however  will  not  re- 
move the  cause.  See  to  it  that  your 
general  health  is  perfect,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  eliminations 
from  the  body. 

"Verna." — ^To  clean  your  hair  brush, 
take  one  oint  of  warm  water,  one 
tablespoonful  of  ammonia  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  sal  soda.  Place  the 
bristles  in  this  without  immersing  the 
back  of  brush.  Rub  the  bristles  back 
and  forth  with  the  hands  in  the  wat«r 
until  the  brush  is  clean.  Rinse  in  clear 
water,  wipe  the  bristles  with  a  clean 
towel  and  hang  up  by  the  handle  to 
dry,  or  drv  with  bristles  down  in  a 
draught.  Do  not  lay  a  brush  down  on 
its  back  when^  wet,  as  the  glue  with 
which  the  bristles  are  fastened  be- 
come«  soaked  and  the  brush  will  rot 
last  long. 

"Madalene." — Send  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  and  I  will  mail  you 
some   Hallowe'en   games. 

"Cecil." — ^We  cannot  discuss  the 
"movie"  stars  in  these  columns. 
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GROUP  OF  RED  CROSS  WORKERS,        FIRST  WARD,  LIBERTY  STAKE. 

OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


October  9  is  the  date  set  for  the 
commencement  of  the  M.  I.  A.  work 
for  the  season  of  1917-1918.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  an  opening  social  be 
held  in  every  association  on  this  date. 

GUIDE  WORK. 

Let  the  class  work  of  the  associa- 
tions be  given  special  attention  dur- 
ing the  coming  iseason.  Class  leaders 
should  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
subjects  early  and  partake  of  the  spirit 
of  the  lessons,  in  order  to  present 
th-em  in  the  most  int-eresting  and  ben- 
eficial way  possible. 

ADVANCED  SENIOR  CLASSES. 

It  is  hoped  that  most  of  the  associa- 
tiorus  will  find  -it  convenient  to  organ- 
ize advanced  senior  classes.  These 
are  to  be  joint  and  should  include 
men  and  women  of  mature  years.  The 
subject  for  study  isuggested  by  the 
General  Boards  is  "The  Ethics  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,"  but  other 
subjects  may  be  chosen,  provided  they 
are  submitted  to  the  General  Boards 
for  approval. 

M.  I.  A.  ACTIVITIES.  

Ruling  as  to  Scoring  for  Punctual  ''"K  above  SHOWS  AN  APPROPRIATE. 
Attendance:  MODEST  EVENING  DRESS 

Each  member  of  the  M.  I.  A.  pres-  It   is   made   of  Georgette  crepe  over 
ent  at  the  appointed  time  of  the  open-  silk,  and  trimmed  with  braid. 
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ing  of  the  meeting  and  who  remains 
during  the  entire  session,  scores  I 
point.  It  is  expected  that  M.  I.  A. 
meetings  will  commence  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Should  there,  for  some 
unavoidable  reason,  be  a  delay  in 
commencing  the  meeting,  members 
who  are  present  at  the  appointed  time 
will  score :  those  who  come  after  the 
appointed  time  will  not  Acore. 

Indmdual  Scoring  Blanks: 

Individual  scoring  blanks  for  M.  I. 
A.  Activities  are  now  ready  and  can 
be  secured  from  the  General  M.  I.  A. 
offices,  Bishop's  Building,  Salt  Lake 
City.    Price,  35c  per  100;  5c  per  doz. 

A   SUCCESSFUL    EXHIBIT    OF 
BEE-HIVE  WORK. 

Liberty  Stake. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  September 
4th,  in  the  First  Ward  meeting  house 
the  eleven  wards  of  Liberty  Stake, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Stake 
Board,  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Bee-Hive  girls,  each 
ward  having  its  own  space  and  show- 
ing much  originality  in  the  display 
of  exhibits. 

This  stake  has  accomplished  excel- 
lent results  in  Red  Cross  work,  as 
was  indicated  by  the  articles  dis- 
played. Most  of  the  wards  have  par- 
ticipated   and    the    following    articles 


have  been  made  for  the  Red  Cross: 
45  knitted  mufflers,  8  knitted  wrist- 
lets, 3  knitted  sweaters,  6  knitted 
wash  cloths,  46  pajamas,  213  bed- 
shirts,  6  hospital  coats,  9  shoulder 
wraps,  3  sergeant  caps,  40  pairs  bed- 
shoes,  9  bath-robes,  39  ether  socks,  48 
T  bandages,  27  triangular  bandages; 
12  abdominal  bandages,  2  pairs  socks 
(yarn  donated). 

Exquisite  fancy  work  was  shown  by 
all  the  wardis,  also  well-made  articles 
of  the  more  practical  kind.  Each  dis- 
play was  made  more  beautiful  by 
large  bouquets  of  flowers,  in  one  or 
two  instances  the  decorations  being 
altogether  of  sunflowers. 

The  Relief  Society  of  the  Stake 
joined  with  the  Mutuals  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  work  in  food  conserva- 
tion, one  side  of  the  hall  being  occu- 
pied by  them  with  tables  which  were 
literally  loaded  with  bottled  and  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables;  and  it  was  al- 
together a  pleasing  sight  to  see  the 
mothers  mingling  in  the  crowd  with 
the  Bee-Hive  girls,  each  admiring  and 
praising  the  work  of  the  other. 

An  opening  program  was  given  i-n 
the  chapel,  consisting  of  musical  num- 
bers, vocal  and  instrumental,  and  re- 
ports of  the  past  season's  Bee-Hive 
work  were  given  by  representatives 
of  all  wards  in  the  istake.  The  oc- 
casion will  long  be  remembered  by 
all  present  as  one  that  satisfied  both 
from  an  artistic  and  social  standpoint. 


Photo  by  Cooley  Studio 

CORSET   COVER   AND   COMBINATION    WITH    SLEEVES. 

We  hope  our  girls  will  adopt  under-garnients  with  sleeves.  Corset  covers 
and  combinations  similar  to  these  in  illustration  may  be  purchased  from 
Z.  C.  M.  T.  for  $1.50  and  $175  and  up. 
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OCTOBER.  1917. 


President  Martha  H,  Tingey 

The  Journal  in  behalf  of  its 
many  readers  extends  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  President  Martha  H. 
Tingey  on  her  sixtieth  birthday 
which  occurs  October  ISth. 

Sister  Tingey  is  well  fitted  to 
preside  over  the  young  women  of 
Zion.  Her  integrity,  her  faith  in 
the  Gospel,  her  wise  judgment,  her 
moral  courage  qualify  her  for  this 
responsible  position. 

Those  who  know  her  best  love 
her  best.  They  feel  the  strength  of 
her  uplifting  influence  and  the 
spirit  of  peace,  which  accompanies 
her. 

We  wish  our  President  long  life, 
health,  and  continued  joy  in  her 
labors. 

Arc  You  a  Leader? 

Are  you  a  leader  or  a  follower? 
Are  you  one  of  those  found  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  march  of  progress 
or  are  you  always  in  the  rear  ?  Do 
you,  by  your  faithful,  earnest,  en- 
erq:etic  effort,  make  your  presence 
felt,  or  is  your  effort  so  weak  that 
it  is  valueless?  Are  you  constantly 
inspiring  others  to  righteous  en- 
deavor, or  are  you  ever  leaning  on 
others  for  inspiration? 


The  first  requisite  of  leadership 
is  a  desire  to  accomplish  well  the 
work  one  is  called  to  do,  to  have 
an  interest  in  it  wiiich  is  not  pass- 
ive, wavering,  intermittent,  but  in- 
tense, constant,  and  intelligent,  li 
one  knows  his  work  from  beginning 
to  end,  thinks  about  it,  talks  about 
it,  lives  with  it  night  and  day,  he 
cannot  fail  to  develop  a  joy  in  its 
performance,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
make  it  worth  while.  He  will  put 
himself  into  it.  It  is  true  that  lead- 
ership comes  to  some  by  natural 
heritage  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  all  may  ac- 
quire this  power.  Only  those  whose 
mental  or  spiritual  lethargy  is  im- 
penetrable, whose  cronic  habit  is  to 
follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
are  barred  from  the  ranks  of  lead- 
ers. 

Leadership  does  not  necessarily 
imply  aggressiveness,  domination, 
much  talking— one  may  be  a  real 
leader  and  say  little,  seldom  antag- 
onize, and  never  domineer. 

The  M.  I.  A.  needs  leaders.  It 
needs  officers  who  are  holding  posi- 
tions, not  merely  because  of  ap- 
pointment, but  because  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  further  the  Giuse  of 
Christ  by  rendering  noble  service 
to  His  children.    It  needs  presidents 
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who  will  say  to  their  fellow  work- 
ers, not :  Go  and  do  the  work  as- 
si^ed,  but:  Come,  let  us  work 
together.  It  needs  counselors  who 
are  full  of  suggestions  and  ready 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  labor.  It 
needs  both  officers  and  members 
who  are  dependable  always,  and 
who,  in  their  particular  division  of 
the  labor,  can  be  relied  upon  to  bear 
their  responsibility. 

The  young  women  of  Zion  are 
blessed  in  having  at  their  head  a 
real  leader.  President  Martha  H. 
Tingey,  to  whom  tribute  is  paid  in 
this  issue  of  the  Journal,  possesses 
many  characteristics  which  make 
for  leadership.  Patience,  wisdom, 
discernment,  are  hers  in  marked  de- 
gree. Especially  does  she  inspire 
others  to  perform  their  parts  well. 
Herself  handicapped  often  by  ill 
health  and  unable  to  participate  as 
she  would  like  in  the  active  duties 
of  her  position,  she  yet  has  the  de- 
tails of  her  work  well  in  hand  and 
directs  the  labors  of  her  associates. 
Each  member  of  her  Board  recog- 
nizes the  influence  of  her  strength. 

There  are  hundreds  of  leaders 
today  in  our  organizations  through- 
out the  stakes  and  wards  of  the 
Giurch,  hundreds  of  women  who 
are  performing  a  splendid  life's 
work.  And  each  year  should  add 
to  our  ranks  more  and  more  women 
of  this  character,  more  who  possess 
the  ability  to  lead.  There  should  be 
no  weaklings  in  this  great  cause! 

The  Liberty  Loan. 

We  publish  herewith  extracts 
from  a  letter  received  from  the 
Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee. 

"The  part  taken  by  the  women 
of  established  organizations  in  war 
work  IS  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phases  of  the  war  in  the  United 


States.  Throughout  the  country 
the  women  of  societies,  clubs,  and 
fraternal  organizations  have  been 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  natir)ii's 
call  for  women's  service,  and  their 
efforts  have  been  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  several  di- 
visions of  the  work  necessary  lor 
the  speeding  forward  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  war. 

"In  no  place  has  this  been  more 
notable  than  in  the  work  of  women 
for  the  Liberty  Loan.     *     *     * 

"Although  there  has  been  no  di- 
rect method  of  determining  the  ex- 
act amount  of  women's  purchases 
of  Liberty  bonds,  nevertheless  cer- 
tain indications  of  women's  activity 
show  how  important  a  part  women 
took  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Loan, 
where  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  subscribers  were  women. 
Among  these  the  members  of  wom- 
en's oragnizations  throughout  the 
country  were  in  a  noteworthy  ma- 
jority. 

♦  4c  4c  4c 

"Because  of  the  longer  time  pos- 
sible for  the  inauguration  of  the 
second  issue  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaign,  the  work  of  women  is 
even  more  extensive.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  vital  need  of  the  money 
for  the  care  of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  to  defend  America's  honor 
is  coming  home  to  every  American. 
Since  the  Liberty  Loan  is  something 
essential,  concrete,  and  immediate, 
it  makes  instant  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican woman's  sound,  practical  com- 
mon sense.  The  fact  that  a  Liberty 
bond  is  the  safest  investment,  pay- 
ing an  unusually  high  rate  of  in- 
terest and  having  its  income  free 
from  taxation,  is  a  point  of  inter- 
est to  all  women  investors.  That 
the  money  loaned  by  the  investor  i> 
needed  by  the  government  of  tlie 
United  States  to  provide  food,  and 
(Concluded  on  page  588) 
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Gospel  Truths. 

LESSON    3. 

Organization. 

(For  Tuesday,  Nov.  6,  or  Sunday,  Nov.  11.) 


Introduction.  Were  it  not  for 
organization  earth  would  be  in 
chaos,  each  individual  a  law  unto 
himself  regardless  of  his  neighbor. 
Therefore  law-making  bodies  exist 
that  regulate  and  direct  the  affairs 
of  countries,  states,  cities,  towns, 
societies,  etc.  In  heaven,  too,  there 
is  organization.  **My  house  is  a 
house  of  order,"**  saith  the  Lord. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  the  most  per- 
fect organization  in  existence.  Each 
quorum  and  society,  of  which  there 
are  many,  operates  in  its  own 
sphere  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  others.  The 
Church  also  is  a  progressive  insti- 
tution, having  authority  to  create 
new  offices  and  organizations  when- 
ever the  need  therefor  is  manifest. 

Organization  of  the  Church. 
The  organization  of  the  Church 
consists  of  three  presiding  high 
priests,  a  President  and  two  coun- 
selors, whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise 
the  work  of  the  entire  Church. 
Closely  related  to  them  is  the  quo- 
rum of  the  Twelve  Apostles  who 
are  special  witnesses  of  the  name 
of  Christ  and  whose  calling  is  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world. 
If,  for  any  reason,  the  quorum  of 
the  First  Presidency  is  disorganized 
the  responsibility  of  presiding  over 
the  Church  devolves  upon  the 
Twelve  Apostles  (the  senior  mem- 

«Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec.  88:119. 


ber  presides  over  the  quorum)  until 
such  time  as  the  First  Quorum  is 
reorganized.  "Patriarchs  of  the 
Church  possess  the  sealing  and 
blessing  powers  and  receive  instruc- 
tions from  the  presiding  Patriarch." 
Next  in  order  are  the  quorums  of 
Seventy,  presided  over  by  seven  of 
their  own  number.  They  are  min- 
ute-men. "The  missionary  quo- 
rums of  the  Church  are  presided 
over  by  the  Seven  Presidents  of  the 
first  quorum  of  Seventy."  In  the 
event  of  the  first  two  quorums  be- 
ing simultaneously  disorganized, 
the  first  quorum  of  Seventy  would 
become  the  presiding  body  until  the 
first  two  quorums  were  reorgan- 
ized. "A  quorum  of  Seventy  is 
equal  in  authority  to  that  of  the 
Twelve  special  witnesses  or  Apos- 
tles just  named."* 

The  Presiding  Bishopric  has 
charge  of  the  temporal  affairs  of 
the  Church. 

"For  convenience  of  administra- 
tion," the  Church  is  divided  into 
stakes,  and  stakes  into  wards;  thus 
the  General  Church  Officers  are 
augmented  by  stake  presidencies, 
ward  bishoprics,  elders,  priests, 
teachers,  and  deacons.^  "We  be- 
lieve in  the  same  organization  that 
existed  in  the  primitive  Church,  viz., 


^Doc.  and  Gov.,  Sec.  107:26. 

^Sec    "Rational    Theology," 
Widtsoe. 
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apostles^  prophets,  pastors,  teachers, 
evangelists,  etc.* 

Auxiliary  Organization.  The 
Auxiliaries  of  the  Church  are  helps 
in  government.  In  their  order  they 
are  the  Relief  Society,  the  Sunday 
School,  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  the 
Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improver 
ment  Association,  the  Primary  As- 
sociation, and  the  Religion  Classes. 
Each  of  these  is  represented  by  a 
General  Board,  under  the  direction 
of  the  First  Presidency.** 

The  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association.  It  is  fit- 
ting here  that  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Y.L.M.I.A.  be  given.  This  organ- 
ization had  its  beginning  in  1869, 
when  President  Brigham  Young 
formed  his  ovfn  daughters  into  a 
Retrenchment  Association.  This 
initial  Society  was  soon  followed  by 
others,  the  purpose  being  "the  pro- 
motion of  habits  of  order,  thrift,  in- 
dustry, and  charity;  and,  above  all 
things,"  said  President  Young,  "I 
desire  them  (the  young  ladies)  to 
retrench  from  their  extravagance 
in  dress,  in  eating,  and  even  in 
speech."  He  also  said:  "There  is 
need  for  the  young  daughters  of 
Israel  to  get  a  living  testimony  of 
the  truth.  Young  men  obtain  this 
while  on  missions,  but  this  way  is 
not  opened  to  the  g^rls."<^  Agreeable 
to  the  expressed  purpose  of  Pres- 
ident Young  who  died  before  his 
wish  was  consummated,  Eliza  R. 
Snow  changed  the  name  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Retrenchment  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Young  Ladies'  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Association. 
Ward  and  stake  organizations  mul- 
tiplied rapidly  and  in  the  summer 
of  1880,  under  the  direction  of 
President  John  Taylor,  a  general 

*ArticIe  of  Faith  6. 
''See    "Rational    Theology,"    J.    A. 
Widtsoe. 
'^'Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  History,"  pp.  8-9. 


organization  was  effected  with 
President  Elmina  S.  Taylor  at  the 
head.  Margaret  Y.  Taylor  and 
Martha  H.  Tingey  were  chosen 
counselors.  As  shown  in  the  last 
lesson.  Mutual  Improvement  offi- 
cers, then  as  now,  were  called  and 
set  apart  by  Divine  Authority,  and 
all  are  accountable  to  God  for  the 
examples  they  set  before  the  young 
daughters  of  Zion.  Each  officer,  no 
matter  how  humble  her  calling,  has 
a  right  to  the  inspiration  and  en- 
joyment of  the  Spirit.  The  Prophet 
Joseph,  in  speaking  of  priests,  once 
said:  '*If  a  priest  understands  his 
duty,  his  calling,  and  ministers  and 
preaches  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  en- 
joyment is  as  great  as  if  he  were 
one  of  the  Presidency ;  and  his  ser- 
vices are  necessary  in  the  body  as 
are  also  those  of  Teachers  and  Dea- 
cons.'*^ In  the  Bible  we  read : 

"For  the  bod}'  is  not  one  member, 
but  many.  If  the  foot  shall  say.  Be- 
cause I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of 
the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the 
body?  And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Be- 
cauise  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of 
the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the 
body?  If  the  whole  body  were  an 
eye,  where  were  the  hearing?  If  the 
whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the 
smelling?  But  now  hath  God  set  the 
members  every  one  of  them  in  the 
body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And  if 
they  were  all  one  member,  where 
were  the  body?  But  now  are  they 
many  members,  yet  but  one  body. 
And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand, 
r  have  jio  need  of  thee:  nor  again  the 
head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 
you.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  whether  one  mem- 
ber suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it.  Now  ye  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in 
oarticular."^ 

Home  Organization.  Home  is 
the  beginning  of  man's  eternal  in- 
heritance and  should  be  a  heaven  on 
earth  for  the  family — a  place  of  ref- 

/"Joseph    Smith's   Teachings,"   also 
"History  of  the  Church,"  Vol.2,  p.  478. 
i\  Cor.  12:14-21;  also  26-27. 
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iige  wherein  no  evil  may  enter;  a 
haven  of  peace  and  sweet  rest,  af- 
ter the  toil  of  the  day.  To  attain 
to  this  ideal  condition  there  must  be 
organization— certain  rules  govern- 
ing the  household  which  every 
member  should  cheerfully  obey.  A 
daily  and  weekly  schedule  of  duties 
should  be  outlined  and  carried  out 
as  nearly  as  possible,  each  child 
Pfiven  its  own  particular  work,  a 
fixed  time  to  arise  in  the  morning, 
certain  preparations  for  breakfast, 
a  time  for  prayer,  regular  hour§  for 
meals;  a  day  for  washing,  ironing, 
sweeping,  and  mending,  a  special 
time  for  the  social  gatherings  of 
the  family,  and  a  regular  time  for 
retiring,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord.'*  In  the  Latter-day  Saint 
home  all  things  should  be  done  in 
order  and  righteousness,  ''that 
your  incomings  may  be  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord:  that  your  outgoings 
may  be  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."* 

Organization  or  Time.  Organ- 
ization implies  order,  and  order 
means  obedience.  The  Latter-day 
Saint  girl  should  adopt  certain 
rules  of  life  for  personal  discipline. 
She  should   so  organize  her  time 

M)oc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  88:124. 
•Sec.  88:119. 


that  she  may  be  in  complete  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  any  insti- 
tution with  which  she  is  connected, 
whether  it  be  the  home,  the  school, 
her  place  of  business,  the  church,  or 
the  community.  She  cannot  be  a 
law  unto  herself  and  live  a  suc- 
cessful life.  She  cannot  waste  time, 
whether  it  be  her  own,  her  asso- 
ciates*, or  her  employer's,  without 
perpetrating  an  actual  injustice  to 
herself,  to  those  concerned,  and  to 
all  the  world.  Time  is  all  the  cap- 
ital she  owns.  If  she  wastes  that, 
she  will  be  poor  indeed. 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  organ- 
ization of  th«  Church? 

2.  Name  the  present  Presidency  of 
the  Church  and  give  their  special  call- 
ing. .       i| 

3.  How  is  the  Church  a  progressive 
organization? 

4.  Name  the  Twelve  Apostles,  stat- 
ing their  mission. 

5.  What  is  a  Minut«-man? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church? 

7.  Name  the  Auxiliaries  in  their  or- 
der. 

8.  Repeat  what  the  Prophet  Joseph 
said  of  priests. 

9.  Give  your  explanation  of  quota- 
tion from  I  Corinthians  12:14-21. 

10.  Discuss  home  organiation.  Or- 
•?anization  of  time. 


LESSON  IV. 

The  Scriptures,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
The  Bible. 

(For  Tuesday,  Dec.  4,    or  Sunday,  Dec.  9.) 


The  Bible  a  Guide,  Comfort, 
and  Strength.  All  need  guidance, 
comfort,  and  strength.  One  of 
the  means  the  Father  has  taken  to 
direct  His  children  that  they  may 
know  how  to  walk,  one  way  He 
has  of  comforting  and  strengthen- 
ing them  is  by  means  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   W^ll  might  the  Psalmist  cry 


out,  "Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet  and  a  light  unto  my  path." 

So  important  did  the  Father  con- 
sider it  for  Lehi  and  his  family  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  scriptures,  when 
they  were  journeying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  Nephi  and  his  brothers 
were  sent  back  to  secure  the  sacred 
record  from  Laban,  the  custodian. 
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When  he  would  not  let  them  have  it 
by  purchase,  Nephi  was  moved  up- 
on to  slay  Laban,  the  spirit  over- 
coming his  objection  to  the  taking 
of  life  by  saying  that  it  was  better 
that  one  man  should  perish  than 
that  a  nation  should  dwindle  in  un- 
belief.« 

Early  Copies  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  hard  for  the  people  of  today  who 
can  get  copies  of  the  Bible  so  read- 
ily to  realize  that  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  impossible  for  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  Not  only  were  there 
very  few  copies  in  the  world,  but 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  Bible 
reading. 

The  first  copies  in  circulation 
were  copies  made  by  hand  by 
monks.  They  were  written  on 
papyrus  rolls,  and  only  one  side 
could  be  used.  This  made  them 
unwieldy,  for  at  least  two  dozen 
rolls  were  needed  for  all  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  So  eager 
were  many  of  the  early  Christians 
for  the  word  of  God  that  some  of 
them  copied  one  or  more  books. 
Some  who  were  wealthy  secured 
copies  for  their  poorer  brethren,  but 
those  who  in  any  way  furthered 
Bible  reading  were  branded  as  her- 
etics. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  tried 
to  destroy  Christianity,  the  princi- 
pal attack  was  made  against  the  Bi- 
ble. On  February  24,  303  A.  D., 
Diocletian  issued  an  edict  ordering 
all  Christian  churches  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  all  Bibles  to  be  burned. 
Any  one  found  reading  the  Bible 
was  considered  in  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  the  Emperor's  law.  After 
a  time,  Christianity  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Empire,  and  the  Em- 
peror ordered  fifty  copies  prepared 
at  his  expense  for  the  churches  of 
Constantinople. 


«I  Nephi  4:13. 


The  next  step  in  increasing  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was 
when  parchment  books  took  the 
place  of  papyrus  rolls.  Monks  and 
Christian  women  made  copies, 
thinking  thereby  to  obtain  heav- 
enly favor.  Some  of  these  copies 
were  very  beautiful,  the  parchment 
was  colored,  the  text  written  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  margin  covered 
with  beautiful  paintings. 

Later  the  Bible  presided  over 
great  councils — ^a  copy  lying  upon 
the  presidential  chair.  It  was  con- 
sidered "a  symbol  of  Christ  himself 
taking  the  place  of  honor  and  de- 
ciding great  questions  of  faith." 
By  order  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  it  was  required  that  a  copy 
of  the  Bible  be  present  in  every 
court  room. 

How  the  Bible  Has  Been  Pre- 
served for  Men.  To  the  thinking 
man  it  is  a  marvel  and  a  wonder 
how  the  Bible  has  been  preserved 
for  the  use  of  mankind.  The  orig- 
inal manuscript  is  lost.  The  oldest 
copies  date  back  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 350  to  400  A.  D.  The  three 
oldest  copies  in  the  world  are  "the 
Vatican,"  in  possession  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  kept  in  Vatican 
Library  at  Rome;  "the  Alexan- 
drian," in  possession  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  kept  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  "the  Sinaitic,"  in  pos- 
session of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  and  kept  in  their  church  at 
Petrograd. 

It  has  cost  much  in  suffering 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  trans- 
lators and  revisers  to  g^ve  the  Bi- 
ble to  the  people,  but  they  willing- 
ly gave  their  lives  to  the  work. 

Wycliffe's  Great  Work.  In  or- 
der that  people  might  come  in  close 
touch  with  the  Bible  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  translated  in- 
to their  own  language  (the  Old 
Testament  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testament 
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in  Greek).  We  pass  over  the  work 
of  Bede,  King  Alfred,  and  other 
translators  who  gave  Anglo-Saxon 
versions,  and  take  up  the  work  of 
Wycliffe.  He  lived  at  a  critical  time 
in  England.  Education  was  in- 
creasing, a  spirit  of  independence 
was  manifesting  itself  among  the 
people.  Edward  III  and  his  parlia- 
ment had  refused  the  Pope's  de- 
mand for  the  annual  tribute  to  be 
sent  to  Rome,  two  rival  popes  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  church.  John 
Wycliffe  was  one  of  the  leaders 
against  Rome.  He  was  a  noted 
scholar  and  had  lived  a  life  of  de- 
votion to  the  good  of  others.  His 
sermons  were  powerful,  he  scat- 
tered pamphlets  broadcast,  he  sent 
out  a  band  of  poor  priests  to  teach 
the  Gospel,  but  his  greatest  service 
was  his  project  of  giving  his  people 
their  first  complete  English  Bible. 
He  was  well  fitted  to  carry  out  this 
work  through  his  great  learning, 
his  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures 
which  for  years  had  been  his  con- 
stant companion  and  his  irrefutable 
standard  of  appeal.  He  said,  "The 
sacred  Scriptures  are  the  property 
of  the  people,  and  one  which  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  wrest  from 
them.  *  *  *  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  converted  the  world  by 
making  known  the  Scriptures  to 
men  in  a  form  familiar  to  them, 
*  *  *  and  I  pray  with  all  my 
heart  that  through  doing  the  things 
contained  in  the  Book  we  may  all 
together  come  to  everlasting  life.'' 
He  was  violently  opposed  in  his 
work.  One  of  the  charges  made 
against  him  was  that  "he  made  the 
Bible  common  and  more  open  to 
laymen  and  even  to  women ( !) 
than  it  was  wont  to  be  to  clergy 
well  learned  and  of  good  under- 
standing, so  that  the  pearl  of  the 
gospel  is  trodden  under  foot  of 
swine."  He  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  excommunicated.  He  retired  to 


his  home  at  Lutterworth  and  fin- 
ished his  version  of  the  Scriptures.'^ 
So  intolerant  were  the  people  of 
that  time  that  they  were  not  satis- 
fied with  persecuting  him  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  they  ordered 
his  body  to  be  exhumed,  burned, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  in  the  Swift 
River.  He  translated  not  for  the 
learned,  but  for  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  while  his  "style  was  plain, 
vigorous,  and  homely,  jyet  there 
was  a  solemn  grace  and  dignit) 
which  made  men  feel  they  were 
reading  no  ordinary  book." 

While  Wycliffe's  translation  was 
only  in  manuscript,  yet  it  had  a 
large  circulation.  Only  the  wealthy 
could  secure  copies,  but  the  "poor 
priests"  aided  people  in  getting  ac- 
cess to  it.  A  case  is  recorded  of 
a  load  of  hay  being  paid  for  per- 
mission to  read  it  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod one  hour  a  day.  In  his  pref- 
ace, Wycliffe  wrote,  "God  grant  us 
to  ken  and  to  kepe  well  Holie  Writ, 
and  to  suffer  joifulli  some  paine  for 
it  at  the  laste."  Those  who  loved 
to  read  the  word  of  God  did  have 
to  suffer.  Many  of  them  were 
burned  with  copies  tied  around  their 
necks.  Children  were  compelled  to 
light  the  death-fires  of  their  par- 
ents. Possessors  of  the  banned 
Wycliffe  Bible  were  hunted  as  if 
they  were  wild  beasts. 

Tyndalc's  Service.  One  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Wyc- 
liffe, William  Tyndale  was  bom. 
The  same  bitter  opposition  was 
manifested  in  his  day  to  Scripture 
reading.  After  he  had  translated  a 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  one 
of  his  opponents  said,  "We  had  bet- 


*He  did  not  traiHslate  the  whole  Bi- 
ble. Half  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
credited  to  Nicholas  de  Hereford. 
Wycliffe's  work,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  translation  from  a  trans- 
lation. He  could  not  consult  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  and  Greek. 
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ter  be  without  God's  law  than  the 
Pope's."  To  this  Tyndale  replied, 
**I  defy. the  Pope  and  all  his  laws; 
and  if  God  spare  me  I  will  one  day 
make  the  boy  that  drives  the  plough 
in  England  to  know  more  of  Scrip- 
ture than  the  Pope  does."  He  was 
determined  to  spread  the  word  of 
God  by  means  of  the  new  invention 
of  printing,  but  he  received  no  sanc- 
tion from  the  church  leaders,  and 
he  knew  that  no  publisher  would 
undertake  the  work  without  it,  so, 
in  1524,  he  left  England  never  to 
return.  At  Hamburg  he  worked 
on  his  translation.  When  the  work 
was  on  the  press  a  priest  heard  that 
Bibles  were  being  printed  and  gave 
information  to  the  magistrates  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  England  to 
warn  them  of  Uiis  menace.  Tyn- 
dale hastened  to  the  printers  and 
seized  all  the  sheets  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  and  fled  to  Worms.  There 
he  printed  the  first  complete  New 
Testament  in  English.  In  sacks  of 
flour,  in  barrels,  in  every  way  he 
could  devise  he  sent  the  books  to 
England.  In  spite  of  great  vigi- 
lance they  were  soon  scattered 
broadcast. 

E^rrors  in  Translation.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  many  errors  crept 
into  Bible  manuscripts.  No  mat- 
ter how  careful  the  scribe  might  be 
in  copying  such  a  long  and  difficult 
work  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to 
avoid  errors.  Sometimes  he  mistook 
one  letter  for  another.  If  the  work 
was  r&d  to  him  he  often  mistook 
one  word  for  another  of  similar 
sound.  Sometimes  whole  lines 
were  omitted.  Well  may  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  aflftrm,  "We  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God  as 
far  as  it  is  translated  correctly." 

An  Unknown  Book.  This 
Book  of  books  which  points  out 
the  plan  of  salvation,  which  records 
the  words  of  holy  men  who  spoke 


as  they  were  moved  upon  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  gives  the  life 
messages  of  prophets  and  apostles 
and  of  the  Savior  Himself,  which 
has  been  preserved  by  the  Father 
for  the  blessing  of  His  children  is 
an  unknown  volume  to  many  who 
profess  to  be  followers  of  the 
Christ.  There  is  no  excuse  for  being 
ignorant  of  the  Bible  today.  It 
should  be  read,  pondered  over,  re- 
read, and  passages  memorized. 
Thus  does  it  become  a  lamp  to  the 
feet  and  a  light  to  the  path. 

The  Bible  a  Treasure  House. 
The  Bible  is  an  inexhaustable  treas- 
ure house,  enriching  every  phase  of 
life.  It  means  much  to  commune 
with  the  great  prophets  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel ;  to  know  the 
songs  of  the  Psalmist,  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon ;  to  come  in  touch  with 
the  faith  of  Abraham  and  Job,  the 
faithfulness  of  Joseph  and  Ruth, 
the  loyalty  of  Esther  and  David. 
It  is  a  source  of  elevation  to  read 
the  life  of  Christ,  to  learn  of  His 
works  of  love.  His  patience.  His 
power.  It  gives  strength  to  see  the 
apostles  in  their  struggles  to  be 
worthy  of  their  Lord. 

The  Master  said,  "Search  the 
Scriptures  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  me.''  The  Bible 
has  been  the  great  world  witness  of 
the  one  true  God  and  of  the  life 
work  and  atonement  of  Jesus  the 
Christ.  Before  His  advent  it  fore- 
told His  coming;  after  His  birth  it 
gives  His  life  and  His  teachings  to 
follow  which  brings  eternal  life. 

The  Bible  has  been  a  source  of 
comfort  and  uplift  to  countless 
thousands.  Stanley  said  that  while 
he  was  in  Africa  whenever  he  was 
perplexed,  in  torment,  or  peril  he 
opened  his  Bible  and  found  guid- 
ance there.  It  will  do  this  for  all 
who  will  read  it  with  the  Spirit 
which    giveth    understanding.      It 
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will  be  a  lamp  to  all  who  seek  its 
light. 


DISCUSSION. 

\ 

1.  What  is  the  Bible?  See  "Articles 
of  Faith,"  page  240,  Lecture  14. 

2.  Name  the  principal  versions  of 
the  Bible.  See  "How  We  Got  Our 
Bible."  Which  translation  is  common- 
ly used  by  the  Latter-day  Saintis? 

3.  Why  do  people  need  the  Scrip- 
tures? 


4.  Give  a  good  plan  for  becoming 
familiar  with  the  Bible. 

Reference  Reading: 

•How  We  Got  Our  Bible,"  by  J. 
Paterson  Smyth. 

"The  Preparation  of  Our  Bible," 
"Young  Woman's  Journal,"  Volume 
26,  page  286. 

"The  Bible  Cost,"  "Young  Woman's 
Journal,"  Volume  26,  page  337. 

"The  Bible  in  Literature,"  "Young 
Woman's  Journal,"  Volume  24,  pages 
148,  241,  300. 


Literature  of  the  Bible. 


LESSON  IL 


Story  Sidelights 

(For  Tuesday,  Nov.  20, 

The  Bible  is  history  vivified  by 
story  and  inspirited  with  song.  The 
historical  facts  given  in  it  are  il- 
lumined, as  said  before,  by  litera- 
ture of  practically  every  type.  It 
is  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
story  of  the  Chosen  People,  vital- 
ized by  the  expression  in  literary 
form  of  their  highest  thought  and 
feeling. 

To  make  clearer  just  how  this 
literature  has  been  woven  into  the 
Biblical  narrative,  let  us  imagine  a 
history  of  our  own  country  com- 
posed in  a  similar  way.  Suppose 
that  the  historian,  in  telling  of 
America  should  begin  by  giving  the 
facts  concerning  the  Indian,  then 
insert  some  of  their  choice  legends, 
and  songs,  some  poems  about  them, 
like  Hiawatha;  or,  in  telling  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
should  give  Joaquin  Miller's  poem, 
•*Columbus  Westward,"  and  after 
this,  in  narrating  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims,  should  insert  the  poem, 
*'The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims," 
with  parts  of  the  ^'Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish;"  then,  in  the  story 


on  Hebrew  History. 

or  Sunday,  Nov.  25.) 

of  the  Revolution,  give  Patrick 
Henry's  speech,  "Paul  Reveres 
Ride,"  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "Nathan  Hale,"  and 
other  stories,  poems,  and  speeches, 
and  so  continue  throughout,  weav- 
ing into  the  warp  of  historical  fact 
a  literary  woof; — if  such  were 
done,  the  history  would  in  some  de- 
gree be  similar  in  construction  to 
that  of  the  Bible. 

In  creating  that  sacred  book,  the 
literary  masterpieces  have  been  so 
inwoven  with  the  plain  facts  of  his- 
tory as  to  bring  out  the  whole  story 
with  marvelous  truth  and  spirit 

Genesis,  for  example,  is  a  string 
of  story  gems.  It  begins  yith  the 
splendid  tale  of  the  Creation,  of  the 
coming  of  our  first  parents,  of  their 
expulsion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Then  follows  the  tales  of  the  Del- 
uge, of  the  Patriarchs  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and  finally  comes 
the  story  of  Joseph  and  His 
Brethren,  which  connects  Israel 
with  Egypt,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  events  given  in  the  second 
book,  Exodus.     Except  for  a  few 
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chapters  of  genealogy,  Genesis  is 
made  up  of  stories  that  reflect  the 
life  of  the  people  and  the  hand- 
dealings  of  God  with  them.  The 
history  is  not  only  told  but  it  is 
enacted. 

For  illustration,  take  the  story  of 
Joseph.  When  this  splendid  tale 
opens,  it  is  as  if  the  curtain  is  lifted. 
We  see  the  old  Patriarch,  Prince 
Jacob,  and  his  family  living  their 
nomadic  life  on  the  plains  of  Pales- 
tine. Jealousy  arises  because  of  the 
favors  shown  to  Joseph.  The  jeal- 
ousy deepens  when  Joseph  inno- 
cently relates  the  dreams  he  has 
had.  Finally,  when  Joseph  is  sent 
by  his  father  to  his  brothers  out  on 
the  hills,  they  see  him  coming,  and 
plot  to  kill  him;  but  through  the 
intercession  of  Reuben,  the  boy  is 
spared  and  sold  to  traders  going 
into  Egypt.  Here  he  becomes  ser- 
vant to  Potiphar.  His  strength  of 
soul  is  revealed  in  his  refusal  to 
yield  to  the  allurements  of  Poti- 
phar's  wife;  but  he  is  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  finds  the  butler 
and  the  baker,  whose  dreams  he  in- 
terprets. Later  he  is  brought  out 
of  prison  to  interpret  the  dream  of 
Pharaoh,  and  because  of  his  wis- 
dom is  raised  to  be  prime  minister 
of  the  land.  Then  comes  his  breth- 
ren to  buy  corn,  and  they  bow  be- 
fore him,  thus  fulfilling  the  dreams 
of  his  boyhood.  Dramatic  inci- 
dents follow,  and  finally  Jacob  is 
brought  down  with  his  family  to 
live  in  Egypt,  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

This  story,  said  by  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  stories  in  existence, 
contains  all  the  elements  that  make 
a  masterpiece:  it  moves;  it  has  an 
interesting  plot,  with  tense  dra- 
matic situations  and  surprises;  its 
characterization  and  local  color  are 
excellent;  and  above  all  it  is  true 
to   the  life  it  portrays.     With  the 


close  of  the  story  the  curtain  rings 
down  on  Genesis. 

At  the  opening  of  Exodus  come  a 
few  lines  of  plain  history. 

Then  the  curtain  again  is  lifted 
on  the  beginning  of  "The  Story  of 
Moses."  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
are  told  that  Israel  was  cast  into 
bondage,  the  Hebrew  historian  pic- 
tures vividly  what  the  bondage 
meant. 

The  Israelites,  because  of  a  wick- 
ed decree  of  the  king,  are  about  to 
have  their  children  slain.  One 
mother,  to  save  her  baby  boy,  sets 
him  afloat  on  the  Nile  in  an  ark  of 
rushes  near  where  the  princess  is 
wont  to  bathe.  The  princess  comes, 
sees  the  child,  has  compassion  on 
it,  and  deciding  to  take  it  for  her 
own,  sends  the  little  sister,  who  is 
watching,  to  find  a  Hebrew  nurse. 
The  baby's  own  mother  is  brought. 
Thus  Moses  is  reared  in  the  palace 
of  the  King,  and  as  he  grows  to 
manhood  is  tramed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians;  but  his  own 
mother  schools  his  heart  in  the  way 
of  his  fathers. 

What  is  the  result?  When  Moses 
rides  forth,  as  an  Egyptian  prince, 
among  his  enslaved  people,  his  heart 
is  touched  with  sorrow;  and  when 
he  sees  a  taskmaster  lay  the  lash  on 
one  of  his  brethren,  Moses  strikes 
the  man  dead.  Then  he  flees  to 
the  mountains,  where  he  sees  God 
in  the  burning  bush,  and  receives 
his  call  to  deliver  distressed  Israel 
out  of  bondage. 

The  Story  of  the  Plagues  which 
follows  is  a  vivid  presentation  of 
the  efforts  of  Moses,  seconded  by 
his  brother  Aaron,  to  fre^  his  peo- 
ple. This  tale  rises  in  dramatic  cli- 
max as  the  intensity  of  the  plagues 
increases  until  when  the  first  born 
of  Egypt  are  slain,  Pharaoh,  in  des- 
peration yields  and  permits  Israel 
to  go ;  but  when  they  depart,  seeing 
the  economic  strength  of  his  nation 
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gone,  Pharaoh   repents,  and  com- 
mands his  army  to  bring  back  the 
freed  slaves.    A  wild  chase  follows, 
the  Red  Sea  is  reached,  Israel  is 
delivered  through  the  help  of  God, 
and    Pharaoh's    pursuing    host   is 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
At  this  point,   plain  prose  cannot 
express  the  exultation  of  the  people. 
Their  feelings  break  forth  in  an  an- 
them of  rejoicing — "The  Song  of 
Moses,"  beginning: 
"I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord 
For  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously; 
The  horse  and  the  rider  hath  He 
thrown  into  the  sea."* 
Following  this  picture  of  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel,  comes  the  wan- 
derings  around   Mount  Sinai,  the 
story  of  the  giving  of  the   Com- 
mandments,  the    worship    of   the 
golden    calf,    the    sending    of    the 
manna  to  starving  Israel,  and  the 
story  of  the  twelve  spies  that  were 
sent  into  Canaan  to  find  out  wheth- 
er Israel  could  reconquer  the  land 
that  had  been    sworn    unto    their 
fathers. 

These  spies,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  return 
fearful.  They  have  found  the  land 
filled  with  walled  cities.  They  are 
all,  except  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  un- 
willing to  march  against  the  land. 
So  it  is  decreed,  because  of  their 
cowardice,  that  the  people  shall 
wander  in  the  wilderness  for  forty 
years. 

Why?  Simply  to  let  the  coward 
blood  die  out  of  Israel.  After  sev- 
eral hundred  years  of  bondage,  the 
spirit  of  slavery  is  strong  within 
them.  A  new  generation,  inured  to 
freedom,  must  be  born  and  devel- 
oped before  the  dream  of  the  prom- 
ised land  can  be  realized. 

Leviticus,  the  third  book  of  the 
Bible,  merely  suggests  this  devel- 
opment.    It  is  mainly  a  book  of 


"ExoduiS  15. 


laws  that  govern  the  conduct  of 
Israel.  It  may  be  compared  to  a 
constitution  inserted  in  the  history. 
Numbers  also  deals  largely  with 
the  organization  of  Israel  into  an 
army,  and  with  th€  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  among  the  twelve 
tribes.  But  at  the  close  of  Numbers 
again  the  history  is  illuminated  by 
a  story  sidelight. 

When  Israel  is  ready  to  march 
out  of  the  wilderness  and  reconquer 
the  Land  of  Promise,  the  leaders 
decide  to  cross  Moab,  a  little  coun- 
try at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Balak,  the  King  of  Moab,  see- 
ing the  mighty  host  approaching 
the  land,  calls  upon  Balaam,  one 
of  his  mountain  prophets,  to  curse 
Israel.  Balaam,  obedient  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  king,  comes,  and  tak- 
ing a  position  high  on  the  hills, 
raises  his  hand  to  invoke  a  curse; 
but  instead  of  a  curse  a  blessing 
leaps  to  his  lips. 

Israel,  undisturbed  by  all  this, 
passes  in  martial  array  across 
Moab  and  encamps  about  the  base 
of  Mount  Nebo,  at  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  is  here  that  their 
great  leader,  Moses,  makes  his 
dramatic  farewell.  Because  of  his 
taking  undue  honor  unto  himself 
when  he  smote  the  rock  to  bring 
forth  water  to  his  thirsty  people  in 
the  desert,  Moses  is  not  permitted 
to  go  into  the  Promised  Land. 

Naturally,  on  taking  leave  of  his 
people,  however,  he  gives  them 
words  of  counsel  and  blessing. 
And  this  is  done  with  most  splen- 
did eflfect.  Deuteronomy,  one  of 
the  master  books  of  the  Bible,  con- 
tains nothing  else  than  the  farewell 
oration  and  song  of  Moses,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  account  of  his 
passing  up  into  the  mountain  to  be 
buried  at  the  hands  of  angels. 

The  other  historical  books  of  the 
Bible  likewise— Joshua,  Judges,  I 
and  II  Samuel,  I  and  II  Kings- 
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are  all  illuminated  with  interesting 
stories  which  make  the  history  live 
and  glow  with  religiows  sentiment 
and  feeling. 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  In  what  way  do  the  stories  of  the 
Bible  help  to  bring  out  the  truths  of 
the  Scripture? 

2.  By  making  a  comparison  with 
other  histories,  explain  how  the  st  r- 
ies  and  other  literature  are  interwoven 
in  the  Bible  to  vivify  history? 


3.  What  literary  qualities  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  story  of  Joseph? 

4.  Which  story  portrays  Israel  in 
bondage?  Which  portrays  the  nation 
after  it  has  been  brought  into  an  or- 
ganized state? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  story 
of  Ruth? 

6.  Give  briefly  the  story  of  Saul  and 
David? 

7.  What  period  of  Hebrew  life  is 
portrayed  by  the  drama  of  Esther? 

8.  Be  ready  to  tell  some  other  story 
of  the  Bible  that  has  impressed  you. 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

LESSON  III. 

"Blessed  Are  They  Which  Do  Hunger  and  Thirst  After  Righteous- 
ness, For  They  Shall  Be  Filled." 

(For  Tuesday,  Nov.  6,  or  Sunday,  Nov.  11.) 


Introduction.  Christ  likened 
the  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness to  the  hunger  and  thirst 
of  the  body.  If  one  is  hungry  he 
will  work  for  food ;  if  he  is  thirsty 
he  will  travel  far  to  obtain  water. 
So  one  that  is  spiritually  hungry 
and  thirsty  will  labor  for  the  food 
which  feeds  the  soul;  and  the 
water  that  will  eternally  satisfy. 

In  the  scriptures  we  read  that 
Christ  performed  the  miracle  of 
feeding  five  thousand  people  on  five 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  The 
next  day  a  multitude  followed  him 
to  Capernaum,  and  some  of  the 
number  accosted  Him  in  this  wise : 
"Rabbi,  when  camest  thou  hither? 
Jesus  answered  them  and  said, 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ye 
seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the 
miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of 
the  loaves,  and  were  filled.  Labor 
not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth, 
but  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son 
of  man  shall  give  unto  you."  Then 
they  asked  Him  for  a  sign  that  they 


might  believe  Him,  reminding  Him 
that  their  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  desert.  Jesus  j^nswered  them: 
"Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  and  are  dead.  This  is 
the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof, 
and  not  die.  I  am  the  living  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven;  if 
any  tfian  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  forever. "<" 

The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  the 
keeping  of  His  commandments,  is 
referred  to  often,  in  the  scriptures, 
as  a  fountain  of  life ;  and  the  Lord 
has  promised  to  give  to  those  who 
are  athirst,  "Of  the  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life  freely.'**  The  story 
of  Christ's  meeting  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  deals  beautifully  with 
this  subject.  The  Lord  was  pass- 
ing through  Samaria,  on  his  way  to 
Galilee,  and  being  weary  he  sat 
down  by  a  well  to  rest.  A  woman 
came   to   draw   water,   and   Christ 


«John  6:25-27,  49-51. 
frRev.  21 :6. 
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asked  her  for  a  drink.  The  woman 
was  surprised,  and  said:  "How  is 
it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest 
drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of 
Samaria?  for  the  Jews  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans." 
Jesus  told  her  that  if  she  had  known 
who  He  was  she  would  have  asked 
Him  and  He  would  have  given  her 
living  water.  • 

The  woman  answered :  "Art  thoii 
greater  than  our  father  Jacob, 
which  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank 
thereof  himself,  and  his  children, 
and  his  cattle  ?  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  her,  Whosoever  flrinketh 
of  this  water  shall  thirst  again :  but 
whosoever  drinketh  of  tne  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  sprining  up  into  everlasting 
life."^ 

The  Righteous  Shall  Be  Filled. 
They  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  are  to  be  filled.  Their 
souls  are  to  be  satisfied;  they  are 
to  receive  blessings  that  shall  give 
them  spiritual  strength  even  though 
the  body  be  famished  for  food.  They 
shall  have  peace  in  the  midst  of 
confusion  and  joy  in  time  of  trial. 
When  a  person  is  confirmed  a  mem- 
ber'of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  the  elders  lay 
their  hands  upon  his  or  her  head, 
using  the  words,  '"Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost."  H  the  person  con- 
tinue to  seek  righteousness,  that  is, 
do  the  things  which  are  right  in  hu- 
mility and  faithfulness  before  God, 
he  will  become  literally  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  this 
good  Spirit  is  capable  of  overcom- 
ing all  things,  "knowing  all  things,*' 
teaching  all  things."^  Hence, 
"Blessed  are  all  they  who  do  hun- 

'^John  4:3-1-;. 

<'Doc.  and  Cov.  35:19. 

^Doc.  and  Cov.  39:6. 


ger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."/ 

This  is  the  version  given  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  makes  per- 
fectly clear  Christ's  meaning  of  the 
Beatitude. 

The  Righteous  Lay  Up  Treas- 
ures in  Heaven.  "Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal :  but  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal.  For  where  your  treas- 
ure is,  there  will  your  heart  be 
also."^  The  treasures  of  earth  are 
the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life- 
gold,  costly  dwellings,  automobiles, 
fine  clothing,  etc.,  These  shall  pass 
away.  The  home-life,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  heavenly  life — hus- 
bands, wives,  children;  character, 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  the  vir- 
tues are  the  things  which  endure, 
which  will  be  our  treasures  when 
we  pass  from  this  life.  Christ  did 
not  teach  that  we  should  not  labor 
for  bodily  needs,  but  that  our  great- 
est concern  should  be  for  our  eter- 
nal welfare.  Life  on  earth  is  but  a 
moment.  Life  hereafter  is  never- 
ending. 

Should  Seek  First  the  King- 
dom. Christ  was  teaching  His 
disciples  to  not  worry  about  what 
they  should  eat,  or  what  they  should 
drink,  or  where  withal  they  should 
be  clothed.  "For,"  He  said,  "after 
all  these  things  do  the  gentiles  seek : 
for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things.  But  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  His  righteousness: 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."*    In  the  life  of  Solomon 


fZ  Nephi  12:6. 
«Matt.  6:19-25. 
AMatt.  6:31-33. 
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we  find  this  promise  st)lendidly  ful- 
filled. We  are  told  that  Solomon 
loved  the  Lord,  insomuch  that  his 
greatest  desire  was  for  wisdom.  In 
a  dream  by  night,  God  said  unto 
him,  "What  shall  I  give  thee?  And 
Solomon  answered,  "I  am  but  a 
little  child :  I  know  not  how  to  go 
out  or  come  in."  *  *  *  "Give, 
therefore  thy  servant  an  under- 
standing heart,  *  *  *  that  I 
may  discern  between  good  and  bad. 

*  *  *  And  the  speech  pleased 
the  Lord  that  Solomon  had  asked 
this  thing,  and  God  said  unto  him, 
because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing, 
and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long 
life;  neither  hast  asked  riches  for 
thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of 
thy  enemies ;  but  hast  asked  for  thy- 
self understanding  to  discern  judg- 
ment; Behold,  I  have  done  accord- 
ing to  thy  words:  lo,  I  have  given 
thee  a  wise  and  understanding 
heart;  so  that  there  was  none  like 
thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee 
shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee.  And 
I  have  also  given  thee  that  which 
thou  hast  not  asked,  both  riches, 
and  honor:  so  that  there  shall  not 
be  any  among  the  kings  like  unto 
thee  all  thy  days."* 

Ask  and  Ye  Shall  Receive.  "Ask 
and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find ;  kriock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you :  for  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth;  and  he  that  seek- 
eth  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knock- 
eth,  it  shall  be  opened."/  "But  let 
him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering. 
For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 
tossed."*  The  blessing  promised  is 
predicated  upon  faith;  and  faith 
comes  to  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.     Thus: 

•I  Kings  3:3-13. 

i'Matt.  7:7-8;  III  Nephi  14:7-8;  Doc. 
and  Cov.  4:7. 

*Janies  1:6. 


"If  ye  are  purified  and  cleansed 
from  all  sin,  ye  shall  ask  whatso- 
ever you  will  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
and  it  shall  be  done."' 

The  Reward  of  Righteousness. 
Those  who  are  striving  to  live  up  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  gospel,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  love  righteousness  and  they 
shall  receive  for  their  reward, 
"Peace  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
life  an  the  world  to  come."*"  They 
shall  receive  more  than  these,  "For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  I,  the  Lord, 
am  merciful  and  gracious  unto 
those  who  fear  me,  and  delight  to 
honor  those  who  serve  me  in  right- 
eousness and  truth  unto  the  end."* 
Outward  manifestations  of  right- 
eousness, only,  will  not  bring  the 
promised  blessings.  The  Lord 
judges  from  the  heart.  He  con- 
demns hypocrisy  severely,  when  He 
says:  "Except  your  righteousness 
shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
the  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."^  The  truly  righteous 
shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  His  Christ  for  ever  and  ever.'' 
"And  verily  they  shall  be  filled." 
"They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neith- 
er thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the 
sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  Throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  foun- 
tains of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."« 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  Compare  Beatitude  sus  recorded 
in  Matt.  5:8  with  th«  oaie  in  III  Nenhi 
12:6. 


'Doc.  and  Cov.  50:29. 
'"Doc.  and  Cov.  59:23. 
"Doc.  and  Cov.  76:5. 
^Matt.  5:20. 
/'Doc.  and  Cov.  76:62. 
9Rev.  7:16-17. 
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2.  How  can  one  hunger  ^nd  thirst 
after  righteousness? 

3.  Repeat  the  conversation  between 
Christ  and  the  woma«i  of  Samariai 

4.  How  may  one  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost? 

5.  Explain  in  your  own  words  the 
help  that  the  Holy  Ghost  can  give. 

6.  fWhat  benefit  will  it  be  to  indi- 


viduals to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven? 

7.  What  promise  did  the  Lord  make 
to  Solomon? 

8.  Why  was  Christ  not  willing  to 
accept  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees? 

9.  How  may  a  girl  obtain  the  faith 
to  have  her  prayers  answered? 


LESSON  IV. 

'Blessed  Are  The  Merciful  For  They  Shall  Obtain  Mercy.' 

(For  Tuesday,   Nov.   13,  or  Suftday,  Nov.  11.) 


Introduction.  Mercy  is  a  bless- 
ing-laden quality.  It  is  kind,  char- 
itable, forgiving,  compassionate.  It 
judgeth  not;  it  considereth  the 
poor. 

The  scriptures  are  full  of  the 
manifestation  of  God's  mercy.  "He 
shows  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
them  that  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments."  No  repentant  one, 
even  though  he  may  have  been  the 
vilest  sinner,  pleads  with  the  Lord 
in  vain.  Nevertheless,  God  dis- 
penses His  mercies  in  wisdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  suppliant.^  It  is  merciful, 
sometimes,  to  be  exacting  of  right- 
eous conduct.  It  is  merciful  to  train 
a  child  in  the  right  way ;  to  correct 
him  when  doing  wrong.  It  is  mer- 
ciful to  turn  a  person  from  the  er- 
ror of  his  ways;  to  teach  him  to 
help  himself  and  to  stand  alone. 
The  Prophet  Joseph  once  said  we 
should  "ever  keep  in  exercise  the 
principle  of  mercy,  and  be  ready  to 
forgive  our  brother  on  the  first  in 
timations  of  repentance,  and  asking 
forgiveness;  and  should  we  even 
forgive  our  brother,  or  even  our  en- 
emy, before  he  repent  or  ask  for- 
giveness, our  heavenly  Father 
would  be  equally  as  merciful  unto 
us."* 

One  Must  Be  Merciful  to  Ob- 


«Doc.  and  Gov.  46:15. 
^"Joseph  Smith's  Teachings,"  p.  105; 
H.  of  Ch.,  Vol.  3,  p.  388. 


tain  Mercy.  "Mercy  reacts  upon 
itself,  thus:  "The  merciful  man 
doeth  good  to  his  own  soul ;  but  he 
that  is  cruel  troubleth  his  own 
flesh."^  This  is  clearly  shpwn  in 
the  following  parable :  "Therefore 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened 
unto  a  certain  king  which  would 
take  account  of  his  servants.  And 
when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one 
was  brought  unto  him,  which  owed 
him  ten  thousand  talents.  But  for- 
asmuch as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his 
lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  all  tliat 
he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made. 
The  servant  therefore  fell  dawn,and 
worshiped  him,  saying.  Lord,  have 
patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
thee  all.  Then  the  lord  of  that  ser- 
vant was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him 
the  debt.  But  the  same  servant 
went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fel- 
lowservants,  which  owed  him  an 
hundred  pence;  and  he  laid  hands 
on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat, 
saying.  Pay  me  that  thou  owest 
And  his  fellowservant  fell  down  at 
his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying. 
Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all.  And  he  would  not: 
but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison, 
till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So  when 
his  fellowservants  saw  what  was 
done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and 
came  and  told  unto  their  lord  all 


cPro.  11:17. 
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that  was  done.  Then  his  lord,  af- 
ter that  he  had  called  him,  said  un- 
to him,  O  thou  wicked  servant,  I 
forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because 
thou  desiredst  me:  Shouldest  not 
thou  also  have  had  compassion  on 
thy  fellowservant,  even  as  I  had 
pity  on  thee?  And  his  lord  was 
wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tor- 
menters,  till  he  should  pay  all  that 
was  due  unto  him.  So  likewise 
shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also 
unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts 
forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses."^ 

Mercy  Exemplified.  Many  ex- 
amples of  the  exercise  of  mercy 
are  given  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
story  of  Joseph  meeting  with  his 
brethren,  who  in  the  days  of  his 
vouth  sold  him  into  bondage,  is  one 
of  extreme  tenderness  and  mercy. 
Saul,  king  of  Israel,  was  the  enemy 
of  David,  and  had  sworn  to  kill 
him ;  and  twice,  although  entirely  in 
his  power,  David  spared  his  life.' 
Christ  told  the  story  of  a  certain 
man  who  fell  among  thieves,  and 
was  left  stripped  and  wounded. 
Those  who  should  have  been  his 
friends,  seeing  him,  passed  by  on 
the  other  side,  but  a  Samaritan,  be- 
ing merciful,  bound  up  his  wounds, 
and  placed  him  upon  his  own  beast 
and  brought  him  to  an  inn  and  took 
care  of  him.' 

Examples  of  Christ's  Mercy. 
**Now  when  He  came  nigh  to  the 
gate  of  the  city,  behold,  there  was 
a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow :  and  much  people  of  the  city 
was  with  her.  And  when  the  Lord 
saw  her.  He  had  compassion  on  her, 
and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not.  And 
He  came  and  touched  the  bier:  and 
they  that  bare  him  stood  still.    And 


'^Matt.  18:23-35. 
n  Sam.  ch.  24  and  26. 
/Gen.  45:1-15. 
A:Luk€  10:30-37. 


He  said.  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Arise.  And  he  that  was  dead 
sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.  And 
He  delivered  him  to  his  mother."* 

Jesus  was  visiting  His  people  on 
this  continent  of  America.  A  great 
multitude  had  gathered  to  hear  His 
teachings.  He  had  taught  them 
many  things ;  and  had  repeated,  for 
their  benefit,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  now  He  was  about  to 
leave  them,  but  had  promised  to 
come  again  on  the  morrow. 

"He  cast  His  eyes  round  about 
again  on  the  multitude,  and  beheld 
they  were  in  tears,  and  did  look 
steadfastly  upon  Him,  as  if  they 
would  ask  him  to  tarry  a  little 
longer  with  them.  And  He  said  un- 
to them.  Behold,  my  bowels  are 
filled  with  compassion  towards  you ; 
have  ye  any  that  are  sick  among 
you,  bring  them  hither.  Have  ye 
any  that  are  lame,  or  blind,  or  h^It, 
or  maimed,  or  leprous,  or  that  are 
withered,  or  that  are  deaf,  or  that 
are  afflicted  in  any  manner?  Bring 
them  hither  and  I  will  heal  them, 
for  I  have  compassion  upon  you; 
my  bowels  are  filled  with  mercy. 
*  *  *  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  he  had  thus  spoken,  all  the 
multitude,  with  one  accord  did 
go  forth  with  their  sick,  and  their 
afflicted,  and  their  lame,  and  with 
their  blind,  and  with  their  dumb  and 
with  all  they  that  were  afflicted  in 
any  manner;  and  he  did  heal  them 
every  one  as  they  were  brought 
forth  unto  Him  and  they  did  all, 
both  thev  who  had  been  healed  and 
they  who  were  whole,  bow  down 
at  his  feet,  and  did  worship  him ; 
and  as  many  as  could  come  for  the 
multitude  did  kiss  his  feet,  inso- 
much that  they  did  bathe  his  feet 
with  their  tears."* 

The  Merciful  Man  Judges  Not 
His  Fellowman.       "Be  ye  there- 

M.uke  7:12-15. 
•TIT  N«phi  17:5-10. 
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fore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also 
is  merciful.  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall 
not  be  judged ;  condemn  not,  and 
ye  shall  not  be  condemned :  forgive 
and  ye  shall  be  forgiven:  Give, 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ;  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over,  shall 
men  give  into  your  bosom.  For  with 
the  same  measure  that  ye  mete 
withal  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again."^* 

No  person  is  capable  of  passing 
judgment  upon  another.  God  alone 
knows  the  heart.  Paul  asked,  "Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's 
servant?  To  his  own  master  he 
standeth  or  falleth."*  God  is  our 
Master.  We  must  stand  or  fall  be- 
fore Him. 

Mercy  is  Blind  to  the  Faults  of 
Others.  "And  why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye?  Or  how 
wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let 
me  pull  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye; 
and  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own 
eye?  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast 
out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye ; 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  dead/  to 
cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brotli- 
er's  eye."'  Continually  criticizing 
and  laying  bare  the  faults  of  others 
is  a  grievous  sin ;  it  does  not  make 
the  one  assailed  any  better;  i"  is 
much  more  likely  to  make  hin 
worse;  it  may  offend  him,  and  **A 
brother  offended  is  harder  to  be 
won  than  a  strong  city,"'"  y\nd 
*=;urely  the  assailer  shall  be  assailed, 
**What  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again." 

/Luke  6:36-38. 
^Rom.  14:4. 

/Matt.    7:3-5-    B.    of    M.,    Ill    N-cphi 
14:3-5. 
'"Pro.  18-19. 


Should    Judge    Ourselves.     If 

one  who  is  given  to  judging  oth- 
ers would  turn  the  search  light  up- 
on himself,  he  would  be  kept  too 
busy  to  worry  much  about  the  faults 
and  failings  of  his  neighbor,  and 
perhaps  would  be  willing  to  grant 
mercy  that  he  might  obtain  mercy. 
"If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such 
an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness: 
considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also 
be  tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ.  For  if  a  man  think  himself 
to  be  something,  when  he  is  noth- 
ing, he  deceiveth  himself.  But  let 
every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and 
then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  him- 
self alone,  and  not  in  another.  For 
every  man  shall  bear  his  own  bur- 
den."" Therefore  "Let  not  mercy 
and  truth  forsake  thee:  bind  them 
about  thy  neck;  write  them  upon 
the  table  of  thine  heart.  So  shall 
thou  find  favor  and  good  under- 
standing in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man."*' 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  Give  your  owji  ideas  of  the  qual- 
ity of  mercy. 

2.  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  story 
of  the  cruel  servant. 

3  Mention  instances  where  mercy 
has  be^n  exemplified  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  leisson. 

4.  Read  the  wonderful  story  of 
Christ's  mercy  from  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

5.  Why  should  we  not  pass  judg- 
ment on  another? 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
mote  and  the  beam. 

7.  How  may  we  judge  ourselves? 

8.  How  may  we  cultivate  the  prin- 
ciple of  mercy? 


"Gal.  6:1-5. 
^Pro.  3:3,4. 
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American  Aborigines. 

LESSON  II. 
The  Glory  of  Ancient  Mexico. 

(For  Tuesday,  November  20,   or  Sunday,   November  25.) 

Mexico  at  the  present  time? 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

(The  subject  matter  for  this  lesson 
is  found  in  "The  Glory  of  Ancient 
Mexico,  page  545,  in  this  magazine. 
The  teacher  is  expected  to  give  it  in 
story  form,  simplifying  it  according 
to  the  understanding  of  her  claiss.) 

1.  In  Studying  about  any  peo- 
ple, we  should  try  to  understand 
their  simple  daily  lives.  All  peo- 
ples are  pretty  much  the  same  in 
ideals,  thoughts,  motives,  and  feel- 
ings. We  only  differ  in  degree.  In 
the  study  of  Ancient  Mexico,  it 
would  be  well  to  find  similar  indus- 
trial, political,  and  religious  cus- 
toms in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  I 
shall  give  some  examples  in  this 
outline.  Try  to  be  original,  and 
discover  facts  for  yourself.  There 
is  satisfaction  in  obtaining  truth  by 
your  own  research. 

1.  What  country  did  Columbus 
represent  when  he  undertook  his 
first  great  journey?  (Spain.)  Why 
did  Spain  take  an  interest  in  the 
maritime  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
century?  (Look  this  up  in  some 
elementary  American  History.) 

2.  What  people  did  Columbus 
find  in  America?  Why  were  they 
interesting  to  him? 

3.  What  people  did  Cortez  find 
when  he  conquered  Mexico  for 
Spain  in  1520?  How  long  did  Spain 
hold  Mexico  as  a  colony?  (Until 
1822,  when  Mexico  obtained  her  in- 
dependence.) Who  first  described 
the  native  peoples  of  Mexico?  (The 
Spanish  writers.)  How  are  we 
studying  the  ancient  civilization  of 


(By 
archaeological  research . ) 

4.  Explain  what  archaeological 
research  means. 

5.  How  do  you  know  that  the 
Mexicans  and  Mayas  were  a  re- 
ligious people?  Give  examples  of 
their  beliefs.  Why  do  peoples  build 
temples?  Give  examples  of  peo- 
ples both  in  ancient  days  as  well 
as  present  times  who  have  built 
great  temples. 

6.  Describe  the  temple  at  Mex- 
ico as  given  by  Biart.  Give  Steph- 
ens' description  of  the  temple  of 
Labna. 

7.  What  does  Teocatli  mean? 
(See  text.) 

8.  Read  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon  the  following  passages  and 
see  if  you  find  parallels  in  what  I 
have  written  about  the  Mexicans 
and  Mayas:  I  Nephi  8:1 ;  Ether  1 : 
41:  Mosiah  6:7;  Ether  10:25-26; 
Ether  9:18-19.  These  references 
are  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. Find  references  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  which  gives  something 
about  cities  and  religious  beliefs. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  Polythe- 
ism? Monotheism?  Did  the  I.^- 
manites  become  polytheists?  Why 
do  people  become  polvtheists? 

10.  Give  Prescott's  description 
of  Mexico  at  time  of  conquest. 

11.  Give  all  the  reasons  you  can 
why  the  study  of  the  Mexican  and 
Maya  culture  are  of  great  interest 
to  you. 

12.  What  is  the  most  interest- 
ing point  to  you  in  the  article,  "The 
Glory  of  Ancient  Mexico  ?'*    Why  ? 
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Ethics  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

LESSON   I— INTRODUCTION. 
Ethics  and  Religion. 

(For  Advanced  Senior  Class,  Joint  Y.  M,  and  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

From  the  point  of  view  that  re- 
ligion deals  with  duty,  with  good 
and  evil,  with  right  and  wrong,  re- 
ligion is  ethics. 

From  the  point  of  view  that  all 
good  is  harmony  with  God  and  that 
all  duty  is  approved  by  him,  ethics 
is  religion.  The  line  of  difference 
between  ethics  and  religion,  how- 
ever, is  the  difference  between  mans 
duty  to  his  fellow  man,  and  man's 
duty  to  his  God. 

The  person  who  sacrifices  his  fel- 
low being  to  his  God  regardless  of 
the  effects  of  that  sacrifice  on  the 
one  sacrificed,  is  religious,  but  not 
ethical.  If,  however,  in  the  mind  of 
the  sacrificer  there  was  a  belief  that 
the  sacrifice  would  benefit  the  being 
sacrificed,  he  is  both  religious  and 
ethical  from  his  point  of  view.  He 
has  done  his  conscientious  duty  to 
God  and  his  fellow  man. 

Of  course,  if  this  individual's 
standards  of  good  and  evil,  of  right 
and  wrong,  are  low,  his  spiritual- 
ity or  religion  may  be  fanaticism, 
and  his  ethics  a  manifestation  of 
lamentable  ignorance  or  misinfor- 
mation. Hence  the  necessity  of  ac- 
curate and  elevated  standards  in 
both  religion  and  ethics. 

Jephthah's  vow  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  religion  minus  ethics.  Abra- 
ham's offering  up  his  son  Isaac  is 
an  illustration  of  the  spiritual- 
ethical  type. 

The  Hebrew  prince  said  to  the 
Egyptian  tempter:  "Behold  my 
master  wotteth  not  what  is  with  me 
in  the  house,  and  he  hath  commit- 
ted all  that  he  hath  to  my  hands; 


"The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  is 
the  greatest  system  of  ethics  that 
was  ever  given  to  the  human  fam- 
ily."— President  George  Q.  Cannon. 

This  thesis  is  to  be  maintained 
from  three  points  of  view: 

First.  That  divinely-revealed 
ethics  is  of  a  more  perfect  type 
than  any  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  finite  mind. 

Second.  That  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  is  a  system  of  revealed 
ethics  for  society  and  to  society  in 
a  higher  state  of  development  and 
experience  than  at  -any  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

Third.  That  the  doctrines  of 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
contained  in  this  book  are  produc- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  produce, 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  highest 
form  of  human  happiness. 

Ethics  deals  with  duty.  It  is  the 
science  of  the  rules  of  right  and 
wrong. 

One  eminent  author  on  ethics 
says :  "Sound  ethics  must  be  based 
on  sound  mataphysics.  Sound  eth- 
ics, therefore,  must  start  by  recog- 
nizing especially: 

"(1)  The  existence  of  one  God, 
omnipotent,  creator,  infinitely  wise 
and  just; 

"(2)  The  finite  nature  of  man, 
composed  of  animal  body  and  ra- 
tional soul,  which  form  one  person ; 

"(3)  The  veracity  of  the  facul- 
ties : 

"(4)  The  immortality  of  the  hu- 
man soul. : 

*'iS)  The  liberty  of  the  hiunan 
will." 
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there  is  none  greater  in  this  house 
than  I.  Neither  hath  he  kept  back 
anything  from  me,  but  thee,  because 
thou  art  his  wife;  how  then  can  I 
do  this  great  wickedness"  (that  is, 
be  untrue  to  his  master)  '*and  sin 
against  God"  (that  is,  be  untrue  to 
his  religion). 

Here  is  ethics  and  religion  rein- 
forced and  held  firm  by  each  other. 
Had  Joseph  stopped  with  the 
thought  of  duty  to  his  master,  his 
defense  would  have  been  purely 
ethical.  Had  he  omitted  deference 
to  his  master,  and  referred  only  to 
duty  to  his  God,  his  defense  would 
have  been  purely  religious. 

The  following  poem  has  in  it  the 
very  essence  of  pure  ethics: 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  in- 
crease) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  sweet  dream 
of  peace, 

And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his 
room. 

Making  it  white,  and  like  a  lily  in 
bloom. 

An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Ad- 
hem bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room, 

He  6aid:  "What  writest  thou?" 

The  vision  raised  its  head  and  with  a 
look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 

Answered:  "The  names  of  those  who 
love  the  Lord." 

"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou. 

**Nay,  not  so,"  replied  the  angel; 

Abou  spoke  more  low,  but  cheerily 
still,  and  said: 

"I  pray  thee,  then,  write  me  as  one 
who  loves  his  fellow  men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished. 

The  next  night  he  came  again,  with 
a  great  awakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of 
God  had  blessed; 

And  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the 
rest! 

"The  Poor  Wayfaring  Man  of 
Grief"  illustrates  the  man  climbing 
through  the  ethical  to  the  spiritual. 

In  the  story  of  "Abram  and  Zim- 
ri,"  one  is  religious  and  ethical,  the 
other  is  purely  ethical.    (See  Y.  M. 


M.   I.   A.   Manual,    1915-16,  page 
54.) 

Our  task  in  this  course  will  be  to 
discover  wherein  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  furnishes  rules  of  con- 
duct of  the  higheset  type  : 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  Wh-t  is  ethics? 

2.  What  is  religion? 

3.  Wherein  is  religion  ethics,  and 
wherein  is  ethics  religion? 

4.  What  is  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  religion  and  ethics? 

5.  When  is  an  act  both  ethical  and 
religious  ?    I  llustrate. 

6.  Explain  and  illustrate  a  purely 
religious  act. 

7.  How  did  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
make  the  slaying  of  Laban  ethical  to 
Nephi? 

8.  Wherein  was  Joseph's  defense  of 
his  honor  purely  ethical,  wherein  was 
it  purely 'spiritual? 

9.  In  the  light  of  the  following  con- 
ditions, was  the  offering  of  Isaac 
ourely  religious,  or  ethical  and  re- 
ligious? 

God  taught  Abraham  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  wherein  the  Father 
?ave,  for  a  sacriftce,  his  Son,  and  the 
Son  willingly  accepted  the  sacrificial 
mission.  .    ':{ 

Abraham's  greatest  desire  was  to 
become  like  God. 

Through  Abraham,  Isaac  knew  of 
the  mission  of  Christ,  his  heroism, 
and  his  loyalty  to  his  Father;  the 
Christ  to  come  was  Isaac's  highest 
ideal,  and  an  opportunity  to  be  like 
the  Son  would  be  courageously 
grasped  by  Isaac.  Abraham  was  an 
aged  man,  stricken  in  years;  Isaac 
was  a  buoyant  youth,  fleet  and  strong. 
They  two  alone  climbed  the  mountain. 
Isaac  was  voluntarily  bound  to  the 
altar. 

10.  Wherein  was  Abou  Ben  Adheni 
a  purely  ethical  character? 

11.  Which  character  in  the  story  of 
Abram  and  Zimri  was  purely  ethical, 
and  why  was  the  other  one  ethical  and 
religious? 

12.  Which  part  of  "The  Poor  Way- 
faring Man  of  Grief"  is  ethcal  and 
which  part  religious? 

13.  What  are  we  to  search  out  from 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  in  this 
course  of  lessons? 
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LESSON  II. 
Ethics  and  Religion  (Continued). 


THE    INADEQUACY    OF    ETHICS. 

Tlie  circle  of  a  perfect  life  is 
made  up  of  four  arcs,  the  omission 
or  the  elimination  of  either  of 
which  would  be  to  life  what  the  ab- 
sence of  a  section  of  a  chariot  wheel 
would  be,  making  the  fall  of  the 
driver  and  the  losing  of  the  race 
certain. 

Every  soul  possesses  four  poten- 
tialities or  innate  powers,  the  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  ethical,  and  spir- 
itual. These  potentialities  are  de- 
pendent upon  two  things;  first,  an 
opportunity  to  act ;  second,  the  em- 
bracing of  the  opportunity  to  act  by 
responding  to  the  external  stimuli. 

Without  light,  air,  and  food  there 
would  be  no  physical  growth.  With- 
out objects  of  study  the  capacity  to 
know  would  remain  forever  inert. 
The  highest  form  of  stimuli  for  in- 
tellectual advancement  is  an  edu- 
cational institution  or  system.  With- 
out society,  with  its  social  needs,  the 
innate  power  to  be  humanly  good 
or  evil,  and  to  know  human  right 
and  wrong  would  be  without  the 
opportunity  of  development.  This 
potentiality  responds  to  ethics. 

Without  God,  the  spiritual  poten- 
tiality, as  an  innate  power  in  man, 
would  forever  remain  as  if  it  were 
not.  The  only  form  of  stimulus  to 
which  this  spiritual  potentiality  or 
innate  power  can  respond  and  grow 
is  religion,  culminating  in  the  in- 
stitution called  the  Church. 

The  human  race  has  preserved 
these  four  potentialities  and  in  one 
form  or  another  developed  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  To  be  a  normal 
individual  means  to  preserve  and 
develop  in  one's  self  those  innate 


powers   that   have   been   preserved 
and  developed  in  the  race. 

Ethics  convinces;  religion  con- 
vinces and  converts.  Ethics  illum- 
inates; religion  illuminates  and 
warms.  Ethics  seeks  a  way  for  sal- 
vation; religion  makes  the  path. 
True  ethics  is  religion  in  part ;  true 
religion  is  all  of  ethics  and  more. 

In  obedience  to  the  first  law  or 
commandment  we  grow  to  love  our 
fellow  men  through  love  of  God, 
the  g^eat  exemplar  of  love ;  in  obe- 
dience to  the  second  great  law  we 
prepare  for  love  of  God,  through 
love  of  our  fellow  men.  These  two 
laws  are  complements  of  each  oth- 
er. The  first  of  these  laws  is  the 
subject,  the  second  the  comple- 
ment; these  two  form  the  sentence 
of  salvation. 

There  is  a  class  of  thinkers  who 
say  all  religions  which  tend  to  make 
society  better,  are  good  and  desir- 
able. To  such  persons  religions 
are  social  or  ethical  systems.  Think- 
ers of  this  class  acknowledge  re- 
ligions as  forms  of  Godliness,  but 
deny  the  power  of  Godliness.  They 
seem  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  God  idea  that  makes  re- 
ligion possible,  and  gives  the  form 
from  which  it  derives  its  creative 
and  sustaining  })Ower. 

Ethics  is  inadequate  to  the  high- 
est happiness  of  man,  whether  it  is 
the  product  of  social  evolution,  or 
even  a  revelation  from  God,  with- 
out the  superhuman  in  it,  accepted 
as  good,  but  its  divine  source  de- 
nied. 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  Why  is  an  irreligious  man  not  a 
normal  individual? 

2.  Discuss  the   proposition:     Possi- 
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l»ility  consists  of  potentiality  plus  op- 
portunity. 

3.  Illustrate  the  truth,  that  without 
something  beside  the  iself  there  is  no 
.Lfrovvth. 

4.  What  are  the  four  principal  in- 
nate potentialities  of  a  normal  indi- 
vidual? 

5.  Why  can  there  be  no  develop- 
ment of  a  moral  capacity  without  so- 
ciety? 

6.  Why  is  it  impossible  for  the  spir- 
'tual  capacity  to  develop  without  a 
God? 

7.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  differ- 


ence   between    being    convinced    and 
converted. 

8.  Why  did  Jesus,  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  ethias  and  religion,  give 
as  the  finst  great  law,  "Thou  shall 
love  the  Lord  Thy  God,"  ajid  as  the 
second  great  law,  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself?" 

9.  What  sustaining  power  does  re- 
ligion  possess   that   ethics   does   not? 

10.  Show  by  illustration  the  truth 
of  the  following,  "Religion  lights  the 
lamp  of  hope  and  beckons  Uis  onward 
when  the  torch  of  logic  is  smoki-ng 
in  the  pit  of  despair." 


LESSON  III. 
Ethics  and  Religion  (Continued). 


THE    INADEQUACY   OF    ETHICS 

(Continued). 

At  the  World's  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions, President  Scovell,  of  Wor- 
cester College,  in  a  paper  entitled, 
"What  Constitutes  a  Religious  as 
Distinguished  from  a  Moral  Life?" 
said:  "There  is  a  certain  loftiness 
in  the  port  and  mien  of  religion.  It 
is  conscious  of  power.  If  some 
moral  life  asserts  its  own  suffi- 
ciency, religion  says,  'well,  look 
some  more,'  (as  Agassiz  said  to  his 
half-open-eyed  student)  'look  some 
more  into  the  self  for  which  you 
seem  sufficient,  and  you  will  see 
rifts  and  chasms  and  disharmonies 
and  impossibilties  which  reduced 
far  older  thinkers  to  the  ethics  of 
despair.'  If  still  other  morals  as- 
sail the  divine  power  of  sudden  re- 
construction and  peace,  of  forgive- 
ness and  the  justice  of  atonement, 
religion  says,  *wait  and  see,  whence 
is  this  righteousness  coming  into  the 
world,  by  the  law,  or  by  faith?'  I 
say  there  is  something  sublime  in 
this  regal  confidence  which  the  re- 
ligious life  breathes  amid  all  con- 
tradictions.    All  religions  (in  pro- 


portion as  they  are  religions  and 
not  mere  systems  of  ethics)  share 
in  this  confidence  in  proportion  to 
the  truth  they  contain.      *     .*      * 

"*  *  *  What  the  world  wants 
is  the  best  religion.  It  wants  it  with 
a  deeper  thirst  than  it  wants  silver 
or  gold,  or  knowledge  or  science. 

"The  world  tries  ethics  every 
once  in  a  while.  Cain  tried  it  and 
murdered  Abel.  The  Pharisees 
tried  it  and  crucified  Christ.  The 
Jesuits  tried  it  and  met  Pascal.  Ex- 
treme Unitarianism  tried  it  and 
withered.  The  French  revolution 
tried  it  in  the  theo-philanthropists, 
and  Robespierre  restored  God.  The 
French  people,  since  1870,  tried  it 
in  excluding  religion  from  educa- 
tion, and  yielding  to  Jules  Simon, 
who  said  the  children  must  be 
taught  God  as  well  as  love  of  coun- 
try. English  Deism  tried  it  and 
gave  birth,  through  Voltaire  and 
others,  to  French  infidelity  and  Ger- 
man skepticism;  Scotch  Presbyter- 
ian moderatism  tried  it,  and  was 
roused  from  fatal  coma  by  Cook's 
eloquence  and  modern  missions. 
Wherever  the  two  have  come  into 
comparison,  it  has  been  found  that 
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the  force  and  vitality  of  the  peoples 
and  the  churches  declined  as  ethics 
supplanted  religion,  and  the  moral 
life  was  substituted  for  the  re- 
ligious. 

*'The  religious  life  alone  has  cre- 
ative power.  The  moral  can  never 
create  the  religious,  while  the  re- 
ligious will  always  create  the  moral. 

"*  *  *  If  moralism  be  desti- 
tute of  fanaticism,  it  is  also  desti- 
tute of  enthusiasm;  and  the  rea- 
sons are  obvious.  ♦  *  *  What 
so  narrow  as  mere  ethics  set  against 
religion?  What  so  liberal  as  that 
which  admits  the  supernatural  ?  In 
the  religious  life  there  is  the  glory 
of  the  unseen.    *    *    * 

"But  contrast  the  merely  moral 
life, — all  that  concerns  the  future, 
its  openings  and  attractions,  its  glo- 
ries and  gleams,  has  no  power  for 
him  who  aims  only  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  fellowmen.  How  much  the 
man  must  miss;  what  a  calamity  if 
all  men  would  thus  deny  the  upper- 
most realm  of  being.  The  candle 
cannot  be  understood  until  it  burns, 
nor  can  man  until  his  being  is 
tipped  with    the  deathless    flame. 

*  *  *  The  whole  world  is  one 
thing  if  men  are  immortal,  and  an- 
other if  they  are  not. 

***  *  *  Without  the  religious 
life  as  allied  to  the  supernatural,  I 
do  not  believe  any  severe  morality 
can  be  maintained  among  men.     * 

"The  religious  life  therefore 
stands  out  as  the  strongest  force  for 
the  duties  of  life,  and  when  man's 
whole  nature  is  considered,  it  is 
found  that  the  moral  is  most  dis- 
tinctly related  to  the  intellectual 
and  volitional  activities  and  is  de- 
ficient on  the  emotional  side.  But 
just  here  the  religious  life  is  full 
and  powerful.     ♦     *     ♦ 

"*  *  *  In  the  emotions  and 
affections  are  the  springs  of  action. 

*  *  *  We  are  glad  that  it  is 
confessed  that  men  want  something 


more   interesting   than   evolutional 
ethics." 

President  Scovell  uttered  the 
foregoing  more  than  two  decade^ 
ago;  were  he  to  speak  today  he 
could  say  that  the  world  has  tried 
ethics  and  finds  itself  plunged  into  a 
stream  of  human  blood.  The  nation^ 
of  the  earth  are  at  war  on  an  ethical 
basis,  each  one  today  justifying  it- 
self on  ethical  grounds.  Of  ethics, 
without  religion,  is  not  the  finger  of 
time  writing  on  the  wall,  "Mene, 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharisin'*?  Turn- 
ing from  the  merely  historical  and 
theological  to  the  chiefly  scientific 
and  philosophical  sources  of  the  ev- 
idence of  the  inadequacy  of  ethics, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Tolstoi, 
the  great  Russian  reformer  and 
philosopher,  saying,  "I  began  to 
understand  that  in  the  answers 
given  by  faith  were  to  be  foimd  the 
deepest  sources  of  human  wisdom, 
that  I  have  no  reasonable  right  to 
reject  them,  and  that  they  alone 
solved  the  problem  of  life." 

The  great  English  scientist,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  said  in  an  address  on 
"Continuity :" 

"The  methods  of  science  are  not 
the  only  way,  though  they  are  our 
way,  of  being  piloted  to  truth. 

"Many  scientific  men  still  feel  in 
pugnacious  mood  towards  Theol- 
ogy, because  of  the  exaggerated 
dogmatism  which  our  predecessors 
encountered  and  overcame  in  the 
past.  •  They  had  to  struggle  for 
freedom  to  find  truth  in  their  own 
way ;  but  the  struggle  was  a  deplor- 
able necessity,  and  has  left  some 
evil  eflfects.  And  one  of  them  is 
this  lack  of  sympathy,  this  occa- 
sional hostility,  to  other  more  spir- 
itual forms  of  truth.  We  cannot 
really  and  seriously  suppose  that 
truth  began  to  arrive  on  this  planet 
a  few  centuries  ago.  The  pre-sci- 
entific  insight  of  genius— of  poets 
and  prophets  and  saints — was  of  su- 
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preme  value,  and  the  access  of  those 
inspired  seers  to  the  heart  of  the 
universe  was  often  profound. 

"Through  the  best  part  of  two 
centuries  there  has  been  a  revolt 
from  religion  led  by  Voltaire  and 
other  great  writers  of  that  age ;  but 
let  us  see  to  it  that  the  revolt  ceases 
when  it  has  gone  far  enough.  Let 
us  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  ours  is  the  only  way 
of  exploring  the  multifarious  depths 
of  the  universe,  and  that  all  others 
are  worthless  and  mistaken.  The 
universe  is  a  larger  thing  than  we 
have  any  conception  of,  and  no  one 
method  of  search  will  exhaust  its 
treasures. 

"Genuine  religion  has  its  roots 
deep  down  in  the  heart  of  humanity 
and  in  the  reality  of  things.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  by  our  methods 
we  fail  to  grasp  it;  the  actions  of 
the  E^ity  make  no  appeal  to  any 
special  sense,  only  a  universal  ap- 
peal; and  our  methods  are,  as  we 
know,  incompetent  to  detect  com- 
plete uniformity.' 

Then  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  late  William  James,  of  Harvard 
University,  of  whom  it  has  been 
5?aid,  "He  is  America's  greatest 
philosopher" : 

"For  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
we  are  in  the  end  absolutely  de- 
])endent  on  the  universe;  and  into 
sacrifices  and  surrenders  of  some 
sort,  deliberately  looked  at  and  ac- 
cepted, we  are  drawn  and  pressed 
as  into  our  only  permanent  posi- 
tions of  repose.  Now  in  those  states 
of  mind  which  fall  short  of  religion, 
the  surrender  is  submitted  to  as  an 
imposition  of  necessity,  and  the 
sacrifice  is  undergone  at  the  very 
best  without  complaint.  In  the  re- 
ligious life,  on  the  contrary,  sur- 
render and  sacrifice  are  positively 
espoused;  even  unnecessary  giv- 
ings-up  are  added  in  order  that  the 
happiness  may  increase..    Religion 


thus  makes  and  felicitates  what  in 
any  case  is  necessary;  and  if  it  be 
the  only  agency  that  can  accomplish 
this  result,  its  vital  importance  as  a 
human  faculty  stands  vindicated  be- 
yond dispute.  It  becomes  an  essen- 
tial organ  of  our  life,  performing  a 
function  which  no  other  portion  of 
our  nature  can  so  successfully  ful- 
fil." 

Ethics,  evolved  ethics,  human 
ethics,  are  inadequate. 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  According  to  President  Scovell, 
what  has  been  the  universal  result  of 
ethics  supplanting  religion? 

2.  Why  is  it  impossible  for  the  mor- 
al to  create  the  religiotks  though  it 
may  prepare  for  it? 

3.  Wherein  does  faith  in  the  super- 
natural broaden  the  mental  view,  and 
wherein  does  a  disbelief  in  religion 
narrow  it? 

4.  Show  how  the  world  is  one  thing 
f  men  are  immortal,  and  another  if 

they  are  merely  mortal. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  arguments  for 
and  against  maintaining  severe  moral- 
ly without  religion? 

6.  Discuss  this  statement:  The  emo- 
tions and  affections  are  the  springs 
of  action. 

7.  Wherein  is  isocially  evolved  eth- 
cs  comparable  to  the  character  of 
Belshazzar? 

8.  Quote  Tolstoi  on  the  inadequacy 
of  anything  else  than  religion  for 
the  solving  of  the  problem  of  life. 

9.  What  does  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
mean  by  the  pre-scientific  insight  of 
the  genius  of  poets,  prophets  and 
saints? 

10.  What  sort  of  narrow-minded- 
ness does  he  warn  his  fellow  scientists 
against? 

11.  What  does  he  mean  by  saying, 
"Genuine  relisfion  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  the  hearts  of  humanity  and 
the  reality  of  things"? 

12.  Correlate  problem  eleven,  lesson 
^,  with  problem  one,  lesson  2. 

13.  What  does  Dr.  James  mean  hy 
those  states  of  mind  which  fall  short 
of  religion? 

14.  Explain  and  illustrate  the 
•neaning  of  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences of  Dr.  James'  testimony  con- 
cerning religion. 
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15.  How  are  neoesisary  sacrifices 
nnd  surrenders  made  easy  and  felici- 
tous through  religion?  Give  example. 

16.  If  Dr.  James'  concluisfon  con- 
cerning religion  being  an  essential  of 
our  life,  performing  a  function  of  our 
nature,  which  no  other  portion  of  our 
nature  can  so  successfully  fulfil  is  cor- 
rect, then  what  would  you  say  of  the 
inadequacy  of  ethics? 

17.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last 
part  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Presi- 
dent Scoveirs  paper?     (Lesson  III.) 

18.  What  is  meant  by  "The  regal 
confidence  of  religion"? 


19.  What  reasons  are  there  for  be- 
lieving that  the  human  family  longs 
for  religion  more  than  it  longs  for 
silver  and  gold? 

20.  Had  Cain  depended  upon  the 
vord    of    God,    rather    than    his   own 

ethics,    his    own    ideas    of    right    and 
wrong,  what  then? 

2\.  What  is  a  conscience  of  con- 
venience? 

22.  What  was  the  "rule  of  reason" 
Ml  the  French  revolution,  and  why  did 
it  utterly  fail? 

23.  What  is  Deism? 

24.  Who  was  Voltaire? 


The  Liberty  Loan* 

(Concluded  from  page  565) 


shelter,  and  munitions  for  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines,  makes 
the  investment  a  patriotic  service 
as  well." 

We  urge  our  girls  to  seize  this 


opportunity  of  aiding  the  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  of  nak- 
ing  an  unusually  safe  investment. 
Let  all  save,  go  without  some  bix- 
uries  and  buv  one  or  more  bonds. 


Books 


'^CITIZENSHIP" 


We  are  glad  to  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  a  very  excellent  book, 
"Citizenship,"  by  Milton  Bennion, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Utah.  The  author 
says  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  "to 
stimulate  appreciation  of  ethical 
principles  and  the  development  of 
worthy  social  ideals  and  to  indicate 
how  those  ideals  may  find  expres- 
sion." The.book  is  not  an  exhaust- 
ive treatise,  but  is  rather  suggestive 
and  gives  a  basis  for  judgment. 

While  the  book  is  primarily  de- 
signed as  a  text  for  use  in  the  senior 
year  of  hieh  school  or  in  the  first 
year  of  college  it  will  also  be  of 
irreat  value  to  the  thoughtful  reader 
of  more  mature  years. 

Onestions  and  exercises  on  the 
snhiect  of  each  chapter  add  to  the 
value  of  the  hook.  The  stvle  is 
clear,  concise  and  every  topic  hand- 
led is  one  of  vital  interest.  World 
Book  Company  :  price.  $1 .00. 


'CHILDREN'S  STORIES  AND 
HOW  TO  TELL  THEM." 

"Children's  Stories  and  How  to 
Tell  Them"  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein 
and  Marietta  Stockland  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  students  and  par- 
ents. "The  ues  of  story-telling  in 
home,  school,  Sunday  School  and 
recreation  center  is  now  so  fully 
recognized  as  a  powerful  factor  in 
education,  in  character  building  and 
in  delight-giving,  that  no  words  are 
needed  here  to  urge  upon  home, 
school,  and  social  guardians  the  ini- 
nortance  of  learning  how  to  tell  the 
best  stories  in  the  best  ways."  The 
writers  devote  eleven  chapters  to 
"How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children." 
Then  fifty  stories  are  gfiven  which 
pre  suitable  to  tell  children  an  I  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  a  short  sup- 
plenientarv  list  of  stories  for  verv 
""^c  children  is  given.  Price  $1.^-. 
rostna'd:  Home  Correspondence 
School. 
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Be  Thankful. 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Be  thankful,  O  heart,  tho'  dark  the  way  and  steep, 
Thou  art  not  blazing  untried  trails ; 

Before  thy  days,  have  many  bleeding  feet 

Pressed  upward  o'er  the  path  unto  that  height, 

Which  waits  for  him  who,  conquering  defeat. 
Ascends  at  length  unto  transcendent  light. 

Be  thankful,  let  thy  voice  with  peans  ring. 
That  thou  hast  known  the  hallowing  of  pain ; 

The  windows  of  thy  soul  immortal  fling 
Awide  to  catch  the  harmony  divine, 

Which  thro'  creations  great,  mysterious  strain, 
Resounds  so  oft  in  minor  tones  sublime. 


M.  I.  A.  SLOGAN. 
We  Stand  for  Thrift  and  Economy. 
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''Search  the  Scriptures/' 

By  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Jr.  of  the  Council  of  Twelve. 


"For  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning,  that  we,  through  pa- 
tience and  comfort  of  the  scriptures 
might  have  hope."    (Rom.  15:4.) 

Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Saints  of  Rome  in 
reference  to  the  inspired  writings 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  Again,  to 
Timothy  he  wrote:  "All  scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness."  (IT  Tim. 
3:16.) 

For  these  reasons  he  advocated 
that  the  Saints  of  his  day  should 
study  the  prophetic  writings  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  that  they 
might  increase  their  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  scriptures  and  grow  in 
grace  before  the  Lord  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church, and  thereby  receive  comfort 
in  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation. 

It  is  a  thing  most  desirable,  in 
order  to  bring  to  pass  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Saints,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  should  become 
acquainted  intelligently  with  all 
that  the  Lord  has  revealed  through 
His  servants  the  prophets.  By  so 
doing  we  may  become  acquainted 
with  His  will  and  understand  the 
reason  for  each  of  the  command- 
ments He  has  given,  and  learn  to 
be  obedient  to  the  laws  and  ordin- 


ances which  have  been  prepared  for 
our  salvation. 

The  Lord  hates  inexcusable  ig- 
norance concerning,  the  life-giving 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  since  the  begin- 
ning. He  has  declared  to  a  perverse 
people  through  His  chosen  proph- 
ets, that  all  who  would  repent  and 
receive  the  truth  might  be  instruct- 
ed in  all  things  which  are  essential 
to  their  education  in  heavenly 
things.  The  Lord  is  greatly  pleased 
with  His  children  when  they  de- 
vote their  time  and  energies  in 
study  and  reflection,  with  the  desire 
to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these 
great  principles  and  command- 
ments, for  without  a  knowledge  of 
them,  and  obedience  to  them,  we 
cannot  be  saved.  The  promise  has 
been  made  to  all  those  who  will 
receive  the  light  of  truth  and 
through  their  research  and  obedi- 
ence endeavor  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  Gospel,  that  they 
shall  receive  line  upon  line,  precept 
by  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  until  the  fulness  of  truth 
shall  be  their  portion ;  even  the  hid- 
den mysteries  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  made  known  unto  them ;  "for 
every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ; 
and  he  that  seeketh  findeth;  and 
to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be 
opened."  All  these  are  heirs  of 
salvation  and  they  shall  be  crowned 
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with  glory,  immortality,  and  eter- 
nal life,  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  with  an  exaltation  in  His  ce- 
lestial kingdom. 

In  the  ninth  Article  of  Faith  we 
declare  that  "We  believe  all  that 
God  has  revealed,  all  that  He  does 
now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  he 
will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  im- 
portant things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  This  being  true, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  un- 
derstand all  that  He  has  revealed 
and  that  which  He  is  now  reveal- 
ing; otherwise  we  are  not  in  touch 
with  His  work  and  cannot  know 
His  will  concerning  us,  for  we  do 
not  comprehend  it.  There  is  no 
valid  excuse  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  Church  for  a  display 
of  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Gospel  as  they  are 
now  revealed  and  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  for  our  atten- 
tion has  been  forcibly  called  to  them 
and  we  have  been  commanded  to 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  them 
by  study  and  also  by  faith.  They 
are  accessible  and  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

In  that  day  when  Paul  wrote  to 
Timothy  and  the  Roman  Saints, 
copies  of  the  Bible  were  not  to  be 
had,  for  the  books  which  compose 
our  Holy  Scriptures  had  not  been 
compiled.  Neither  could  they  all 
be  found  in  the  archives  of  each  of 
the  churches.  Fortunate,  indeed, 
were  the  members  of  any  branch 
of  the  Church  in  that  day  who  pos- 
sessed a  full  set  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
prophets  and  a  very  limited  sprink- 
ling of  the  epistles  of  the  Apostles. 
The  four  Gospels  had  not  been 
written,  and  the  Saints  depended 
almost  solely  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  living  witnesses  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God.  Such 
books  as  they  had  were  written  by 
hand  on  parchment  and  in  the  form 


of  a  scroll.  These  were  usually 
kept  and  guarded  very  sacredly  by 
the  learned  scribes  or  priests,  who 
confined  such  writings  with  jealous 
care  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  synagogues  where  they  were 
not  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze  of 
the  common  people  or  subject  to 
their  profane  touch. 

The  discovery,  or  invention,  of 
the  art  of  printing  was  unknown 
in  that  day,  and  the  writing  of  the 
sacred  books  required  a  great  deal 
of  patience,  time,  and  skill,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  produced  even 
for  use  in  the  synagogues,  or  meet- 
ing places  of  the  people.  There- 
fore, the  study  of  the  scriptures- 
such  as  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have — by  the  people  at  large  in 
that  day,  was  a  privilege  that  was 
great  indeed,.  The  art  of  reading 
and  writing  was  not  then  universal, 
but  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  class  of  scribes  who  copied  the 
sacred  writings,  and  were  consid- 
ered also  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
the  sacred  word,  and  to  the  priests 
and  teachers  who  were  trained  to  be 
instructors  of  the  people. 

Yet,  with  their  limited  opportu- 
nities, the  Saints  were  commanded 
by  the  Apostles  of  old,  and  even  by 
the  Lord,  our  Redeemer,  Himself, 
to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  all  the  prophets; 
and,  with  the  great  handicap  under 
which  they  labored,  many  of  the 
primitive  Saints  became  exceeding- 
ly skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  written  word. 

As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century 
when  the  world  was  dominated  by  a 
despotic  power  that  feared  not  God 
nor  served  Him,  there  were  few 
outside  of  the  clergy  who  were  edu- 
cated enough  to  read  and  write. 
Priests  became  the  lawyers,  diplo- 
mats, ambassadors,  instructors,  and 
prime  ministers  of  the  nations.    All 
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learned  men  talked  and  wrote  in 
Latin,  the  language  of  Rome.  It 
is  recorded  that  for  centuries  a  man 
convicted  of  crime  in  England,  by 
showing  that  he  could  read  .and 
write,  could  claim  the  benefits  of  a 
trial  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
which,  "by  long  abuse  came  to  mean 
exemption  from  the  punishment  of 
the  criminal  law  of  the  land." 

With  the  invention  of  the  print- 
ing press  learning  revived,  and  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  reformation 
many  among  the  common  people 
learned  to  read  and  write.  By  that 
time  the  books  of  the  Bible  had 
been  compiled  and  several  transla- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  people  of  Europe. 
Wycliffe's  Bible  appeared  in  1330, 
and  was  followed  by  translations  at 
a  later  date  both  in  English  and 
other  tongues.  At  first  there  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  powerful 
but  corrupt  clergy  to  destroy  these 
copies  which  were  prepared  with- 
out authority  being  granted  by  the 
great  Catholic  Church.  Before  the 
time  of  printing  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
cost  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
crowns.  Through  the  aid  of  print- 
ing the  price  was  reduced  to  five 
crowns,  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  people  not  only  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  the  scriptures  read 
in  their  native  tongue,  but  also  to 
acquire  the  understanding  by  which 
they  could  read  them  for  them- 
selves. 

The  English  chronicler,  Henry 
Kneighton,  many  years  before  had 
expressed  the  prevailing  notion 
about  the  reading  of  the  scriptures, 
when  he  denounced  the  general 
reading  of  the  Bible,  lamenting 
"lest  the  jewel  of  the  church,  hith- 
erto the  exclusive  property  of  the 
clergy  and  divines,  should  be  made 
common  to  the  laity."  Archbishop 
Arundel,  in  England,  had  issued  ^n 
enactment    that    "no    part    of    the 


scriptures  in  English  should  be 
read,  either  in  public  or  in  private, 
or  be  thereafter  translated,  under 
pain  of  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion." The  New  Testament  trans- 
lation of  Erasmus  was  forbidden 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  Vicar  of 
Croyden  said  from  his  pulpit:  "We 
must  root  out  printing,  or  printing 
will  root  us  out." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  com- 
mon people,  or  those  who  were  not 
of  the  privileged  class,  had  been 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
men  were  burned  at  the  stake  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  elsewhere,  for  having 
even  fragments  of  the  scriptures  in 
their  possession.  For  those  who 
were  considered  derelict  in  church 
duties,  or  heretical  in  doctrine, 
edicts  were  declared,  forbidding 
them  to  gather  in  private  assem- 
blies for  devotion,  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  "All  reading  of  the 
scriptures,  all  discussion  within 
one's  own  doors  concerning  faith, 
the  sacraments,  the  papal  authority, 
or  other  religious  matter,"  writes 
Motley,  in  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  was  forbidden  "under 
penalty  of  death.  The  edicts  were 
no  dead  letter.  The  fires  were  kept 
constantly  supplied  with  human  fuel 
by  monks  who  knew  the  act  of 
burning  reformers  better  than  of 
arguing  with  them.  The  scaflfold 
was  the  most  conclusive  of  sylog- 
isms,  and  used  upon  all  occasions." 

Continuing  this  woeful  account 
of  conditions  in  the  rebellious  Neth- 
erlands and  other  countries  under 
Spanish  rule,  the  same  author  says  : 
"Charles  [V]  introduced  and  organ- 
ized a  papal  institution,  side  by  side 
with  those  terrible  "placards"  of 
his  invention,  which  constituted  a 
masked  inquisition  even  more  cruel 
than  that  of  Spain. 

"*     *     *     The  execution  of  the 
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system  was  never  permitted  to  lan- 
guish. The  number  of  Nether- 
landers  who  were  burned,  stran- 
gled, beheaded,  or  buried  alive,  in 
obedience  to  his  edicts,  and  for  the 
offense  of  reading  the  scriptures,  of 
looking  askance  at  a  graven  image, 
or  of  ridiculing  the  actual  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
a  wafer,  have  been  placed  as  high 
as  one  hundred  thousand  by  distin- 
guished authorities,  and  have  never 
been  put  at  a  lower  mark  than  fifty 
thousand." 

Think  of  a  condition  such  as  this 
prevailing  among  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  ministers  of  the 
word  of  God  and  the  teachers  of 
the  revelations  of  the  prophets! 
The  Lord  declared  that  the  people 
.should  know  His  will  by  the  study 
of  the  scriptures,  and  His  disciples 
taught  that  they  were  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God  and  were  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  reproof,  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, and  were  written  expressly 
for  our  learning! 

In  spite  of  the  strict  and  horrible 
ruling  in  the  ages  that  were  dark, 
the  people  continued  to  print,  to 
read,  to  study,  to  learn  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  scriptures,  until  the 
prediction  of  the  Vicar  of  Croyden 
was  fulfilled. 


Today  the  sacred  word,  whether 
it  is  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  or  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  all  at  nominal  cost.  No 
home  among  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  without  a  complete  set  of 
these  standard  works.  The  knowl- 
edge they  contain  is  free  and  '*the 
voice  of  warning  shall  be  unto  all 
people"  so  that  none  shall  have  ex- 
cuse. If  we  who  have  come  out  of 
the  world  into  the  light  of  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  shall  shut  our  eyes 
and  refuse  to  see,  our  punishment 
shall  be  very  great.  How  can  we 
expect  to  know  the  will  of  the  Lord 
and  be  able  to  walk  before  Him  in 
faith,  if  w^e  are  ignorant  of  His 
word  ?  The  time  will  come,  so  the 
prophets  have  declared,  that  **they 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbor,  and  every  man  his  broth- 
er, saying.  Know  the  Lord ;  for  they 
shall  all  know  him,  from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them." 
Before  that  time  shall  come,  how- 
ever, those  who  refuse  to  learn  and 
by  their  own  study  and  faith  gain 
the  knowledge  by  which  they  may 
know  the  Lord,  shall  be  cast  out 
and  place  for  them  shall  not  be 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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By  Levi  Edgar  Young. 


Utah  is  an  interesting  field  for 
the  study  of  prehistoric  days.  Up 
and  down  the  different  valleys,  one 
may  wander  and  find  the  burial 
grounds  of  the  people  of  bygone 
ages;  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  are  the  Cliff  Dwellings 
which  excite  the  wonder  of  all  who 
see  them.  San  Juan  county  is  a 
field  for  research — a  research  which 
is  destined  to  result  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ruins  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country  both  in  the  past 
and  present.  There  are  burial 
mounds  and  pueblos  in  Box  Elder, 
Weber,  and  Davis  counties  on  the 
north,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
Salt  Lake  City  is  a  small  plat  of 
ground  which  has  upon  it  a  number 
of  mounds,  containing  a  rich  store 
of  pottery  and  other  handicraft  of 
the  peoples  who  roamed  through 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
many  centuries  ago. 

To  what  extent  the  ancient  peo- 
ple inhabited  what  is  now  Utah  is 
a  question  that  no  one  can  answer. 
Who  the  people  were  and  where 
they  came  from  is  still  another 
problem  to  the  historian  and  sci- 
entist One  thing  is  certain.  All 
the  ruins  of  the  Southwest,  includ- 
ed in  the  States  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Utah  and  western  Color- 
ado indicate  that  at  some  remote 
time  there  were  a  people  with  a  de- 
veloped form  of  government  and 
industrial  life.  It  may  be  that  all 
of  these  people  were  united  into 
one  great  confederacy  as  were  the 
Aztecs  of  Mexico  or  the  Iroquois 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  problem  of  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  many  that  has 


been   studied,   but   little   is   known 
about  it. 

The  cliff  dwellings  of  Utah  are 
less  high  and  imposing  than  those 
of  the  Mesa  Verde  in  Colorado,  but 
they  have  a  natural  beauty  and  indi- 
cate distinctly  a  well-developed  so- 
cial form  of  life  and  government. 
The  environment  in  which  they  are 
located  is  intensely  interesting.  The 
flora  and  fauna  are  varied.  More 
wild  flowering  plants  grow  in  the 
valleys  of  Utah  possibly  than  in 
any  other  part  of  America.*  The 
canyons,  deep  and  rugged,  were 
chosen  by  an  ancient  race  of  people, 
where  they  might  build  their  homes, 
and  find  water  accessible  during  the 
summer  days.  Near  the  city  of 
Grayson,  in  San  Juan  county,  is  a 
beautiful  ruin.  Located  in  a  large 
cave,  seventy  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  canyon,  it  is  very  imposing  as  it 
nestles  away  in  a  great  opening  that 
nature  has  provided.  With  nine- 
teen rooms  and  four  khivas,  the 
ruin  seems  to  have  been  divided 
purposely  into  two  parts.  Between 
each  part  a  wide  space  leads  back 
into  a  smaller  cave.  Each  part  has 
two  khivas  or  sacred  council  rooms. 
The  rooms  were  used  by  families  to 
live  in,  and  the  smaller  rooms  or 
chambers  were  storage  rooms.  In 
close  proximity  to  this  ruin  were  a 
number  of  smaller  ruins,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  rooms.  They  all 
indicate  a  social  order  of  some 
kind  and  that  the  people  were 
held  together  by  community  in- 
terests.      The    thickness    of    the 


♦This  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Or- 
scwi  Howard,  late  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  and  one  of  the  leading  sci- 
entists of  the  West. 
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walls  varies.  One  measured  five 
inches.  Another  wall  varied 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches. 
The  first  wall  was  composed  of  a 
wicker  work  covered  with  mud; 
the  second  of  rocks,  many  of  which 
have  been  faced.  The  coursing  in 
most  parts  is  regular,  and  some 
rubble  stones  were  used  in  the 
mud  or  mortar.  Cedar  posts  sup- 
ported the  roofs.  Each  khiva  con- 
tained the  usual  altar  stone,  and 
before  it  was  the  cemented  circu- 
lar place  for  the  ceremonial  fire. 
They  indicate  that  the  people  had 


holy  places  were  undoubtedly  con- 
nected closely  with  the  political  life 
of  the  people,  but  whether  or  not 
they  indicate  a  complete  religious 
organization  is  another  puzzling 
question.  The  people  seemingly 
had  no  idols,  but  what  the  outward 
form  of  their  symbols  was  is  not 
known. 

The  smaller  rooms  of  this  ruin 
were  used  for  the  storing  of  grain 
and  nuts,  as  well  as  dried  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Below  in  the  canyon 
are  many  strips  of  flat  land  which, 
watered  by  acequias  or  irrigating 


A  TYPE  OF  UTAH  INDIAN. 


a  sacred  cult  of  some  kind.  The 
khivas  were  sacred  places,  and  only 
the  holy  men  could  enter  them.  All 
khivas  are  pretty  much  alike,  and 
their  construction  and  arrangement 
possess  gvtzt  interest  for  us.  The 
khivas  in  the  ruin  just  mentioned 
measured  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  they  were  perfect  circles.  Be- 
fore the  altar  burnt  the  sacred  fire, 
and  the  large  cement  bowl  suggests 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  was  the  sacrificial  bowl.     These 


ditches,  produced  corn  and  pump- 
kins in  abundance.  The  places 
chosen  for  the  building  of  the 
houses  were  generally  contiguous 
to  a  good  soil  and  level  plot  of 
ground ;  as  well  as  a  place  for  water 
supply.  The  traveler  to  Grayson 
may  easily  visit  the  ruins  near  the 
city  limits.  Many  of  them  are  in 
West  Water,  and  are  all  easy  of  ac- 
cess. Standing  in  the  great  cave, 
which  contains  the  ruin  about  which 
we  have  just  written,  a  person  is 
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impressed  with  the  yellow  and 
crimson  glow  of  the  sunset,  the 
green  farms  stretching  beyond,  as 
well  as  the  rocky  gorges  here  and 
there,  where  great  floods  rage  at 
times  when  the  summer  rains  come 
suddenly  to  moisten  the  parched 
earth.  It  is  all  a  beautiful  sight, 
and  one  cannot  help  thinking  about 
the  ages  ago,  and  imagining  the 
daily  life  of  the  people — their  feel- 
ings and  sufferings,  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  when  they  were  on  the 
stage  of  action,  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  their  daily  lives.  Can  we 
not  feel  that  their  secrets,  like  those 
of  all  pre-historic  peoples,  will  yet 
be  given  us? 

Besides  the  many  cliff  dwellings 
of  the  San  Juan  country,  there  are 
pueblos  nestling  in  the  bottoms  of 
canyons  or  in  small  valleys,  con- 
venient to  flat  surfaces  for  the  rais- 
ing of  com  and  squashes.  From 
these  old  ruins,  we  may  at  least 
imagine  the  home  life  of  the  people, 
and  their  activities. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  the 
cliff  dwellings  were  only  temporary 
quarters   located   near  cultivatable 


fields.  Mr.  Bandelier,  one  of  the 
leading  American  archaeologists, 
suggests  that  many  settlements 
might  be  established  during  long 
periods  of  peace.  But  eventually 
the  settlements  would  be  abandoned 
as  the  population  sought  new  hunt- 
ing grounds  or  new  soil  for  tilling. 
The  cliff  dwellings  may  have  been 
used  as  temporary  quarters  during 
the  cold  season,  and  the  more  im- 
portant village  life  may  have'  been 
in  the  canyons  contiguous  to  the 
cliffs.  In  one  place,  a  pueblo  of  nine 
rooms  was  found,  and  not  far  away 
many  more,  all  buried.  An  entire 
village  was  there  at  some  remote 
time,  and  for  ages  the  Indians  and 
the  white  men  have  made  their 
trails  over  these  homes,  which  have 
only  recently  been  discovered.  Three 
general  opinions  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  scholars  as  to  why  the 
ancient  dwellers  of  the  southwest 
went  into  the  cliffs  to  live.  First 
the  people  may  have  been  harrassed 
by  powerful  enemies,  and  went  to 
the  cliffs  to  avoid  their  foes.  Sec- 
ond, they  represented  a  stage  in  the 
history    and    developent    k)f    the 
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pueblo  life,  and  third,  these  places 
were  used  for  quarters  only  as  va- 
rious circumstances  would  require. 
It  was  possibly  a  land  of  wild  ani- 
mals such  as  the  bear,  deer,  lion, 
and  wolf,  and  against  these  foes 
would  the  people  need  protection. 
It  is  told  by  many  of  the  Indians 
that  ages  ago  the  country  was  in- 
fested by  the  bear  and  other  wild 
animals,  which  were  natural  ene- 
mies to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parts.  One  of  the  pioneers  of 
Monticello  tells  that  when  he  set- 


They  used  the  hand-mill  and 
crushing  mortars,  but  at  first  their 
implements  were  the  natural  ob- 
jects of  nature.  Many  bcautifal 
specimens  have  been  found  which 
indicate  a  well-developed  state  of 
stone-craft.  Among  these  are  tools, 
implements,  and  utensils  such  as 
axes,  metates,  mortars  and  pestle, 
hammers,  spatulas,  spear  and  ar- 
row heads.  We  found  a  number 
of  quarries  whence  the  ancient  peo- 
ples obtained  flint  and  chalcedony, 
the  latter  being  especially  easy  to 


CLIFF  DWELLING  NEAR  GRAYSON,  SAN  JUAN,  UTAH. 


tied  in  San  Juan  some  thirty  years 
ago,  the  country  was  full  of  wild 
game,  and  many  bear  and  mountain 
lions  were  killed  by  him. 

On  close  study,  we  may  infer 
something  about  the  home  life  of 
the  Cliff  Dwellers.  Meat  supple- 
mented the  vegetable  diet,  and  they 
prepared  their  food  with  fire.  Salt 
was  possibly  used,  for  near  Bluff 
are  salt  springs,  and  the  Indians 
tell  us  that  to  these  springs  went 
their  forefathers  from  remote  parts. 


chip.  In  Allen  canyon,  flint  in  the 
large  boulders,  lying  in  the  bed  of 
the  canyon,  is  very  common.  Pieces 
can  be  chipped  into  the  forms  of 
arrows,  with  the  use  of  larger 
pieces  of  flint  rock.  Many  of  the 
metates  found  were  large  granite 
stones,  and  exceedingly  hard.  In 
some  instances,  the  g^n  of  the 
rock  was  very  hard  and  fine,  and 
capable  of  taking  a  degree  of  polish. 
Natural  materials  and  manufac- 
tures show  what  the  industries  of 
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these  people  were.  The  physical 
features  of  a  country  are  always  the 
basis  of  a  people's  industrial  life. 
In  the  warmer  climes  of  Utah,  the 
aridity  of  the  country  would  make 
it  imperative  to  store  water.  Near 
Bluff  are  a  number  of  old  reser- 
voirs, and  "tenegas"  were  some- 
times covered  in  order  to  prevent 
the  water  from' evaporating.  Water 
was  carried  into  the  dwellings  in 
ollas  or  pots  and  stored  in  caves. 

A  study  of  the  ceramic  art  of 
these  people  is  fascinating.  They 
made  pottery  which  was  used  for 
cooking,  storing  away  meal  and 
corn,  as  well  as  the  carrying  of  wa- 
ter; and  in  some  instances  for  the 
burying  of  little  children,  large 
ollas  or  pots  were  used.  We  found 
a  number  of  animals  made  in  clay, 
and  one  interesting  specimen  taken 
from  the  ruin  near  Grayson  was  a 
little  badger. 

These  people  fell  the  trees  by 
burning  and  with  axes.  They  used 
the  pine,  cedar,  and  cotton  wood, 
and  the  trunks  of  trees  were  split 
and   hewn.     Roots    were   dug   for 


food,  and  the  study  of  roots  alone 
in  southeastern  Utah  is  yet  to  open 
an  interesting  and  instructive  field. 
Roots  of  various  kinds  were  gath- 
ered and  made  into  fibre,  from 
which  basketry,  textiles,  and  rope 
were  manufactured.  From  roots 
dyes  were  made,  as  well  as  medi- 
cines and  poisonous  substances. 
The  stems,  leaves,  and  the  inner 
and  outer  part  of  plants  and  trees 
were  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  textiles;  and  the  skins  and  tis- 
sues of  animals  afforded  good  ma- 
terial for  clothing,  food  receptacles 
and  utensils.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Southwest,  cotton  was  extensively 
cultivated,  although  it  was  possibly 
used  but  little  if  at  all  l?y  the  Cliff 
Dwellers  of  our  territory. 

In  the  Autumn,  the  people  must 
have  had  their  busy  times  in  har- 
vesting and  gathering  the  corn, 
pumpkins,  and  gourds.  Acorns 
were  gathered,  and  with  corn  stored 
away  in  large  earthen  pots.  We  can 
imagine  these  people  having  their 
feast  days  in  honor  of  the  forces  of 
nature,    something   as   the   ancient 
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Germans  had.  They  hunted,  trap- 
ped, and  cooked  their  meat;  and 
skinned  the  captured  animals,  and 
made  houses  and  clothing.  They 
sewed  with  sinews,  and  worked  ber- 
ries, bones,  and  teeth  into  useful 
and  durable  articles.  The  feathers 
of  the  turkey  and  wild  chicken  were 
woven  with  yucca  twine  into  cloth- 
ing. 

So  these  people  had  their  in- 
dustries and  social  life  just  as  all 
people  do,  and  whoever  they  were, 
they  have  left  us  some  things  in 
their  homes  that  indicate  their  de- 
gree of  culture,  which  gave  them 
ideas  of  life  and  spirit,  which  took 
them  into  that  realm  of  thought 
which  causes  man  to  ask  about  the 
workings  of  nature  and  the  direc- 
tive care  of  an  all-wise  Creator. 

The  southeastern  part  of  Utah, 
where  so  many  of  the  cliff  dwellings 
are  found,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting sections  of  country  in  all 
America.  The  country  is  built  on 
a  vast  scale.  It  is  level  to  the  eye 
in  many  places,  yet  here  and  there, 
deep  chasms  have  rent  the  earth 
asunder,  and  to  the  east  and  west 
are  great  stretches  of  mountains. 
Sage  and  rabbit  brush  grows  in 
abundance,  and  the  yucca  plant,  so 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  long 
ago,  flourishes  in  the  canyons  and 
on  the  mesas.  The  box  canyons 
look  sullen  and  almost  impenetra- 
ble, but  trails  lead  into  all  of  them. 
Here  are  found  the  cliff  dwellings 
far  above  the  bed  of  the  canyon, 
many  of  which  you  reach  by  nar- 
row paths,  from  which  you  look 
from  dizzy  heights  to  the  chasm  be- 
low. Pinion  pines,  cedar  trees,  and 
giant  cottonwoods  abound  in  the 
deep  gorges,  and  upon  the  mesas. 
The  beauty  of  nature  is  very  im- 
pressive. I  never  saw  before  such 
beautiful  columbines  and  wild  roses. 
In  some  parts,  we  find  a  veritable 
paradise  of  flowers. 


Into  this  lovely  country  the  Utes, 
Piutes   and    Navajoes   stray   from 
their    reservations,   and    one  finds 
their  camps  here  and  there,  where 
one  may,  by  tactful  word  and  treat- 
ment, obtain  much  information  as 
to  their  forefathers  and  their  tra- 
ditions and  legends.     I   remember 
one  day  last  summer  sitting  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  stream  in  one  of  the 
arroyos  which  leads  into  the  San 
Juan  river.  Birds  were  singing  and 
squirrels    and    chipmunks     darted 
here  and  there.    It  was  a  beautiful 
mountain     wild,    and     the    forest 
seemed  to  hold  the  secrets  of  a  van- 
ished race.    Down  the  trail  came  a 
Ute  Indian.     He  stopped  suddenly 
when  he  saw  me.     I  beckoned  him 
to  sit  down,  and  although  at  first 
somewhat  shy,  he  finally  took  his 
place  beside  me,  and  talked  about 
his  people  and  the  land  of  his  fath- 
ers.   It  was  the  first  and  only  time 
that  I  ever  had  a  conversation  with 
an  Indian  that  seemed  to  be  so  full 
of  feeling  and  spirit.     He  told  me 
about  the  traditions  and  beliefs  of 
his  people.     He  spoke  about  their 
habitations,   industries,  ceremonies, 
and  customs,  and  with  a  sweep  of 
the  hand  he  indicated  how,  at  one 
time,    the     great,     broad    country 
stretching  far  away  from  the  can- 
yon was  the  home  of  a  people,  of 
whom  the  Utes  are  the  remnant.  He 
had  wonder-tales  to  relate,  and  his 
word-story  of  his  primitive  life  I 
shall   never   forget.     I   discovered 
that    he    had    a    code    of    ethics, 
and  that  he  was    of    a    very    re- 
ligious turn   of   mind.     His  people 
had  once  a  great  government,  and 
chiefs  and  councilors  sat  in  quiet 
discussion  of  tribal  affairs.    Every- 
thing was  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Great   Mystery,   and   all  the  tribe 
gathered  around  the  forest  fire,  and 
they  prayed  to  the  Mystery  of  the 
South;   then  to  the   Light  in  the 
East ;  to  the  Thunder  in  the  North ; 
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and  to  the  Spirit  of  the  West.  They  cold  days,  "when  the  sun  went  far 

sat  in  their  tepees  and  made  clothing  away."    To  me  he  featured  all  types 

from  deerskins  and  beaver    hides,  of  the  Indian  life  and  environment, 

They    gathered   berries   and    seeds  with    their    habitations,    industries, 

from    the   trees   and   bushes;   they  ceremonies,  games,  and  every-day 

stored  their  corn  in  granaries  and  customs.     Is  not  his  life  something 

large    ollas,  and   prepared   for  the  of  the  life  of  his  forefathers? 


Be  Ours  the  Sword. 

By  Alfred  Lamhourjie. 

The  fateful  hour  is  now,  the  time  has  come — 
How  leaps  the  heart  to  hear  a  measured  tread ! 
From  coast  to  coast  is  heard  a  martial  hum, 
An  answer  comes  to  long-immortal  dead. 

They  speak  to  us  from  out  the  time  grown  old, 
Heroic  ones  who  scorned  to  bend  thexknee. 
Those  whom  the  soul's  great  birthright  never  sold, 
Who  met  the  tyrants  and  yet  dared  be  free. 

All  hail  the  dead  who  once  their  life-blood  gave, 
That  now  the  living  might  sweet  freedom  know, 
Who  died  that  man  this  hour  be  not  a  slave, 
The  dream  of  ages  in  the  dust  be  low. 

All  hail  to  these — the  heroes  of  this  hour, 
With  firm-set  lips  they  go  to  meet  the  strife. 
For  Freedom's  Cause  we  send  the  Nation's  Flower, 
Yield  son's,  or  lover's,  or  a  husband's  life. 

For  this  we  pray,  '*0  Lord  of  Truth  and  Right, 
Ours  be  the  Sword  to  end  this  Ancient  Fight !" 
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Our  First  Thanksgiving, 

D\'  Harold  Goff. 


With  the  pinions  of  imagination 
to  bear  us,  let  us  go  back  for  a  mo- 
ment and  look  upon  the  first 
Thanksgiving  day  in  this  fair  land 
of  America.  We  shall  find  in  the 
picture  something  at  once  beautiful 
and  impressive.  It  is  1621 — 296 
years  ago — and  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers have  assembled  for  the  celebra- 
tion from  which  the  Thanksgiving 
day  of  our  time  is  directly  de- 
scended. 

The  scene  upon  which  in  fancy 
we  look  is  far  different  from 
Thanksgiving  day  assemblies  of  our 
own  period.  The  people  are  not 
gathered  beneath  the  roof  of  a  spa- 
cious house  of  worship.  There  is 
not  in  all  the  landscape  an  edifice 
like  the  humblest  chapel  we  could 
find  today.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  a  lowly  hut  of  logs  that  has 
been  set  apart  as  a  place  of  worship 
and  prayer.  But  the  participants 
in  this  celebration  of  1621  are  as- 
sembled out  of  doors.  Above  them 
gently  sway  the  trees  of  the  forest 
that  leave  only  half  disclosed  the 
blue  of  an  early  winter  sky.  From 
near  and  far  comes  the  calling  of 
woodland  birds,  while  a  breeze 
bears  to  them  a  murmur  of  the  At- 
lantic waves  as  they  kiss  the  shores 
of  the  mainland. 

In  the  center  of  our  picture 
stands  a  long  table,  heavily  laden 
with  bounties  of  the  field  and  for- 
est. Venison  and  wild  turkey  hold 
prominent  place  and  water  fowls 
are  present  in  abundance.  Prod- 
ucts of  barley,  corn,  and  other 
grains  proclaim  the  glories  of  the 
harvest.  There  is  the  splendor  of 
the  pumpkin,  and  fruits — native 
fruits,  gjown  in  God's  great  orch- 


ard— add  a  beauty  and  a  flavor  to 
the  scene. 

In  the  foreground  is  Governor 
Bradford,  leader  of  the  little  col- 
ony, and  around  him  are  gathered 
the  stalwart  men  and  women  of  the 
Pilgrim  band.  Near  at  hand  is 
Massasoit,  the  Indian  chieftain, 
with  ninety  of  his  braves — special 
guests  of  the  occasion.  With  eager- 
ness all  join  ill  an  onslaught  upon 
the  table  and  its  load.  Holy  prayer 
has  been  said  and  praises  sung  to 
the  great  Giver  of  the  feast,  for  it 
is  in  commemoration  of  His  good- 
ness that  the  celebration  has  been 
planned. 

There  is  a  deep  significance  in  the 
occasion  which  holds  our.  attention. 
The  day  is  sanctified  by  the  suffer- 
ings and  sorrows  which  the  little 
band  has  lately  undergone.  Re- 
stricted in  their  worship  of  the 
great  Creator,  they  sacrificed  their 
all  to  break  that  restriction.  Brav- 
ing the  dangers  of  a  trackless  ocean 
they  sought  a  home  in  a  strange  and 
distant  land.  Stoically  facing  an 
uncertain  future,  they  endured  the 
hardships  of  that  frontier  life.  For- 
tune did  not  shed  unalloyed  favors 
on  them.  In  all  the  colony,  we 
have  been  told,  there  was  not  a 
home  that  had  not  been  visited  by 
the  ravages  of  disease  or  the  treach- 
erous red  man.  The  newly  heaped 
mounds  within  their  burial  place 
bore  witness  of  the  frequent  calls 
which  the  angel  of  death  had  made 
among  them. 

And  yet,  because  the  Giver  of 
Good  had  blessed  their  fields  with 
a  bounteous  harvest,  they  sang  His 
praise  and  gave  Him  glory.  Though 
their  hearts  still  ached  from  the  loss 
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of  loved  ones,  they  gave  full  voice 
to  their  thanksgiving  for  the  bless^ 
ings  they  enjoyed.  And  those  voices 
have  rung  through  all  the  succeed- 
ing years,  bearing  to  us  the  lesson 
that  even  in  affliction  we  should 
recognize  the  hand  of  Him  "who 
doeth  all  things  well." 

As  to  the  definite  origin  of  the 
Thanksgiving  festivities  instituted 
in  America  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
there  is  some  doubt.  Historians 
generally  are  agreed  that  the  ob- 
servance as  it  is  held  today  is  a  com- 
posite descendant  of  several  historic 
festivals.  In  Holland  there  had 
long  been  in  vogue  the  "Harvest 
Home,"  with  which  the  Pilgrims 
must  have  been  somewhat  familiar. 
As  its  name  implies,  this  festival 
was  created  in  commemoration  of 
the  gathering  in  of  the  year's  har- 
vest. It  doubtless  gave  to  our 
Thanksgiving  day  many  of  the 
characteristics  that  have  to  do  with 
the  autumn  season  and  the  gather- 
ing in  of  the  crops.  We  know  that 
in  England  many  special  occasions 
were  designated  for  national  thanks- 
giving arid  praise.  These  occasions 
were  usually  to  celebrate  the  con- 
summation of  some  work  that  tend- 
ed to  the  national  good,  and  from 
them,  in  all  probability,  arose  the 
custom  of  issuing  proclamations  for 
the  observance  of  the  day.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  Thanksgiv- 
ing day  is  a  descendant  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  observed  by  ancient 
Israel. 

But  let  its  origin  be  what  it  may, 
Thanksgiving  day,,  when  truly  re- 
garded, is  founded  in  the  spirit  of 
religious  freedom  and  as  such  is 
essentially  American  in  its  nature. 

In  the  early  history  of  oyr  coun- 
try, during  the  years  of  colonial  life 
and  develooment,  and  even  in  later 
times,  Thanksgiving  day  made  its 
appearance  irreefularly.  In  fact,  the 
establishment  of  the  day  as  an  an- 


nual and  regular  observance  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  recent  his- 
tory. Several  colonisd  governors 
followed  the  example  of  their  pred- 
ecessors in  designating  days  for 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  From 
these  New  England  colonies  the  ob- 
servance was  taken  into  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  and  as  the 
West  developed  in  the  latter  part 
of  our  national  history,  Thanksgiv- 
ing day  was  carried  across  the 
plains  into  the  wilds  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific 
<:oast. 

While  Washington  commanded 
the  colonial  army  in  its  never-to-be- 
forgotten  struggle  against  the 
Mother  Country,  he  set  apart  spe- 
cial times  at  which  his  soldiers, 
though  fatigued  and  weary,  gave 
thanks  for  God's  protecting  care 
over  them.  And  in  that  even 
greater  war,  when  the  stalwart  pa- 
.  triots  of  the  North  were  pitched 
against  equally  brave  brothers  of 
the  South,  the  day  was  not  for- 
gotten. While  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg was  still  wet  with  the  blood 
of  its  immortal  slain,  a  time  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  thanksgiving  at  the 
outcome  of  the  battle.  That  terri- 
ble meeting  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray  had  stilled  forever  thousands 
of  precious  hearts,  but  it  had  given 
to  countless  generations  of  the  fu- 
ture the  possibilities  of  peace.  "It 
was  the  price  of  freedom,  gladly 
paid."  And  in  the  humility  and 
goodness  which  made  up  his  great- 
ness, Abraham  Lincoln,  of  blessed 
memory,  gave  the  honor  and  glory 
to  Him  whose  due  it  was.  Since 
that  time  all  the  national  executives 
have  followed  Lincoln's  precedent 
by  issuing  a  national  proclamation 
for  the  observance  of  the  day. 

Thanksgiving  day  is  more  than 
the  visible  feasting  and  prayer ;  they 
are  but  outward  manifestations. 
Thev  are  evidence    of    a    God-like 
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virtue  in  man — the  virtue  of  appre- 
ciation. That  virtue  lies  embedded 
in  the  nature  of  every  true  man  and 
woman,  like  a  crystalline  spring, 
from  which  flow  the  clear  and  beau- 
tiful streams  of  righteousness,  and 
no  one  who  is  truly  appreciative  can 
wander  far  from  God.  That  appre- 
ciation, that  sense  of  gratitude,  will 
stand  between  him  and  sin.  Temp- 
tation will  slink  away  defeated,  for 
that  man's  soul  will  cry,  "God  cares 
for  me  and  Him  I  will  obey." 
And  thus  will  faith  increase  until  it 
leads  to  exaltation. 

We  indeed  have  cause  for  great 
thanksgiving:  our  lives,  our  homes, 
and  the  sweet  association  of  those 
we  love;  the  sky  wherein  God's 
winged  messengers  can  fly ;  the  sun- 
light and  the  darkness  that  make 
possible  the  light  of  another  day; 
the  earth  teeming  with  a  bounteous 
harvest;  the  mountains  with  their 
snow-crowned  peaks,  sending  down 


streams  of  pure  water  for  man  and 
beast;  our  schools;  our  churches; 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  the  num- 
berless blessings  which  it  vouch- 
safes. Surely  we  have  cause  for 
thanksgiving  and  praise! 

*  It  is  true  that  life  is  not  an  un- 
mixed pleasure.  Trials  and  trou- 
bles come  to  us  and  sorrows  wait 
upon  us  everywhere.  But,  oh,  if 
we  only  knew  the  unseen  dangers 
that  threaten  and  are  held  back  by 
God's  protecting  power !  If  we  only 
could  picture  the  plight  into  which 
we  would  fall  were  God's  care  of 
us  removed  but  for  an  hour!  If  we 
only  understood,  how  great  would 
be  our  thanksgiving! 

May  Thanksgiving  day  this  year 
be  sanctified  to  our  good.  May  its 
influence  go  with  us  far  into  the 
coming  year.  And  may  it  do  much 
in  preparing  us  for  those  greater 
Thanksgiving  days  which  we  hope 
to  share  in  the  Land  of  the  Blest. 


First  Friends. 

Bv  Annie  Pike  Greenwood. 


He  is  just  a  little  baby, 

And  he  cannot  talk  at  all; 
He  can  only  cry  and  smile  at  you, 

A,nd  cannot  even  crawl. 
H-e  just  sits  in  his  go-cart, 

And  he  hears  his  mother  croon 
A  song  about  the  baby's  friends, 
And  then  sh^e  brings  them  soon- 
Potato-masher, 
Egg-beater, 
Spoon. 

"Oh,  they  are  the  baby's  friends! 
For  amusement  he  depends 
On 

Potato-masher, 

Egg-beater, 

Spoon!" 


They  arc  all  so  clean  and  shiny 

That  to  swallow  them  he  tries; 
And  when  they  won't  go  in  his  mouth 

He  puts  them  in  his  eyes. 
Whenever  he  is  fretful, 

His  mother  starts  to  croon 
H-er  song  abcwit  the  baby's  friends. 
And  brings  them  very  soon — 
Potato-masher, 
Egg-beater, 
Spoon.    • 

"Oh,  they  are  the  baby's  friends! 
For  amusement  he  depends 
On 

Potato-masher, 

,Egg-beater, 

Spoon!" 
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Susanne  Goes  A-Travelling, 

IN  INDIA. 


Calcutta,  India, 

December  23rd. 
Dear  'Lisbeth: 

Calcutta  lies  twelve  miles  up  the 
Hooglie  River  (don't  mind  my 
spelling;  I  haven't  a  reference  book 
handy).  We  came  up  slowly  as 
there  was  a  heavy  fog  and  the  tide 
was  low.  There  was  nothing  won- 
derful to  see  until  we  got  right  to 
the  city  and  the  buildings  were  tow- 
ering above  the  river  banks.  Be- 
fore we  had  anchored,  baggage  men 
with  sampans  came  aboard  and 
fought  for  our  luggage,  and  got  us 
into  their  clutches  and  hustled  us 
down  into  their  flat  little  boats,  risk- 
ing our  lives  as  well  as  our  luggage. 
They  steered  us  in  and  out  among 
other  swift-moving  craft  until  we 
held  our  breath  in  fright.  We  were 
not  more  coriifortable  when  we 
were  whizzed  under  the  stern  of  a 
big  steamer  dangerously  near  the 
propellers  and  bumped  into  the 
steps  so  hard  that  we  nearly  fell 
over  on  our  noses.  Another  mad 
scramble  ensued,  when  we  started 
up  the  steps.  It  seemed  every  coolie 
on  the  docks  was  trying  to  take  our 
baggage  away  from  us.  Two 
clutched  our  bags,  another  hoisted 
our  steamer  trunk  on  his  head,  and 
a  poor,  grinning  wretch  in  dirty 
white  clothes  struglecl  with  the 
wardrobe  trunk.  One  of  the  actors 
who  had  been  on  board  volunteered 
to  give  directions  concerning  our 
stuff  in  Hindustanee,  but  the  coo- 
lies had  already  started  off  with  it. 
Larry  shouted  to  me  to  bring  back 
the  bags  while  he  held  on  to  the 
trunks.  Running  after  the  disappear- 
ing coolies,  I  screamed  to  them  until 
they    turned    round    dumbfounde:!. 


Then  I  motioned  to  them  to  come 
back — a  motion  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  was  not  so  grace- 
ful as  it  was  vehement.  By  this  time, 
after  considerable  cursing,  our 
friend  had  completed  his  arrange- 
n:ents  with  the  owner  of  a  bullock 
cart  who  was  to  transfer  our  be- 
longings to  the  hotel,  so  it  was  all 
carried  to  the  cart,  carefully  count- 
ed, and  roped  on.  The  bullocks 
which  until  this  time  had  been 
standing  tied  to  the  cart  were  yoked 
together  by  the  driver  and  with  a 
gee  and  a  haw  or  its  equivalent  in 
Hindustanee,  the  load  moved  off  up 
the  street.  Exhausted,  we  got  into 
a  gharry,  a  sort  of  coach,  and  drove 
to  the  hotel. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  Max- 
field  Parrish  overdid  his  colorings? 
If  so,  visit  India  and  stand  con- 
demned for  having  accused  an  artist 
falsely.  After  driving  through 
crooked  streets,  closely  lined  with 
rather  high  buildings,  we  came  out 
on  the  public  square  of  the  city  or 
"Maidan"  just  at  sunset.  A  ver- 
milion sky  glowed  behind  glorious 
black-green  mango  trees.  .Across 
the  sky  and  round  and  round  the 
trees  black  kites  (they  look  like 
huge  crows )  circled  as  if  waiting  to 
carry  the  torches  at  Cock  Robin's 
funeral.  ( 1  think  it  was  the  kite 
who  acted  in  this  capacity  on  that 
memorable  occasion.)  As  we 
watched,  the  street  lamps  were 
lighted,  a  flickering  violet.  Then, 
quite  suddenly  the  whole  scene  was 
enveloped  in  a  purple  twilight — 
and  it  was  night. 

Christmas  Eve. 

It  seems  strange  to  be  buying 
Christmas  presents  in  an  Indian  ba- 
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zaar.  If  I  could  only  have  had 
you  with  me !  ^  Your  eyes  would 
have  fairly  popped  out  of  your 
head.  The  bazaar  is  like  a  great 
market  place  covering  several 
blocks.  You  can  buy  anything  from 
a  beefsteak  to  diamonds.  As  soon 
as  you  enter  you  will  be  accosted 
by  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a  child  who 
wants  to  carry  your  purchases  in 
the  basket  on  his  head.  You  will 
finally  choose  such  a  carrier  and 
start  on  your  rounds.     Every  line 


Later  on  this  evening,  Mr.  Raw- 
don,  our  actor  friend,  and  his  sweet- 
heart are  coming  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning. Someone  else  is  coming,  too 
— you'll  never  guess!  The  Cana- 
dian banker  and  the  widow — here 
on  their  honeymoon.  -We  ran  into 
them  today.  He  must  have  mar- 
ried her  to  get  rid  of  her.  I  have 
bought  a  fine  pair  of  brass  candle- 
sticks, shaped  like  cobras,  red  can- 
dles, magnolia  festoons,  raisins,  al- 
monds, dates,  figs,  salted  pistachio 


''The  battlements  of  Agra  Fort  tower  above  the  'surrounding  country.'' 


of  goods  is  to  be  found  in  its  own 
division,  presided  over  by  the  na- 
tives in  white  pants  and  black  alpaca 
coats  if  they  are  men,  and  loose 
robes  if  they  are  women.  Thev  smile 
at  you  and  beckon  to  you,  showing 
their  teeth  and  mouths  blackened 
by  the  use  of  betel  nuts.  The  chief 
things  in  the  bazaar  of  interest  to 
a  stranger  are  the  brassware,  em- 
broideries, and  flowers,  all  three  of 
which  are  gorgeous. 


nuts  and  Swiss  milk  chocolate.  We 
must  have  our  celebration,  even  if 
it  does  not  include  Christmas  trees 
and  plum  pudding. 

Benares,  India. 
For  two  days  we  have  been  visit- 
ing the  sacred  city  on  the  sacred 
river.  Mother  Ganges,  into  which 
so  many  Indian  babies  have  been 
thrown  and  into  which  the  ashes  of 
Hindus  have  been  scattered  for 
centuries.    The  city  is  built  on  one 
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side  of  the  river,  for  the  other  bank 
is  very  low  and  often  flooded.  There 
are  many  temples  and  shrines  here 
to  which  dusty,  weary  pilgrims 
come  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters 
and  worship  at  the  holy  altars.  The 
temples  are  usually  impressive  from 
the  outside  with  imposing  towers 
and  minarets,  but  they  have  little 
meaning  to  the  stranger  unless  he 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
religious  laws  of  this  people.  Most 
interesting  to  me  was  the  river 
where  many  shrines,  bathing  ghats 
and  burning  ghats  are  built.  The 
ghats  (literally  passes)  are  a  series 
of  steps  or  platforms.  On  these 
steps  the  priests  and  worshipers  sit 
under  enormous  parchment  umbrel- 
las, among  whom  the  sacred  bulls 
and  calves  wander  at  will.  The  men 
of  certain  castes  must  be  shaved 
completely  except  for  a  little  lock 
on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  hence 
there  are  sacred  barbers  plying  their 
trade  at  the  riverside  under  the  um- 
brellas. After  being  shaved  the 
men  go  down  to  the  river,  take  off 
their  clothes,  wash  them,  and  lay 
them  on  the  river  bank  to  dry  while 
they  bathe  themselves.  As  the 
clothes  consist  usually  of  long  strips 
of  white  cotton  which  they  wind 
around  themselves,  this  operation  is 
not  a  very  difficult  one.  Being 
bathed  and  dressed,  they  paint  their 
foreheads  with  curious  hieroglyph- 
ics in  white,  vermillion,  or  gold  and 
go  on  their  way.  Few  women  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  river,  although  an 
occasional  widow  my  be  encoun- 
tered. You  can  usually  tell  a  Hin- 
du widow,  for  her  head  is  shaven. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  remarry 
and  become  household  drudges  and 
slaves,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be 
possessed  with  evil  spirits  which 
have  caused  the  husbands  to  die.  In 
former  times  the  widow  was  sup- 
posed to  atone  for  the  death  of  her 
husband  by  throwing  herself  on  his 


funeral  pyre  to  be  burnt  alive.  Now, 
of  course,  such  customs  are  forbid- 
den and  severely  punished  by  the 
British  government.  Besides  the 
bathers  many  fakirs  (sort  of 
priests)  set  themselves  up  to  work 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  worship- 
ers at  the  bathing  ghats.  We  saw 
one  such  person  reading  from  a 
holy  book.  He  was  terribly  thin, 
with  long  hair  and  had  a  wild  look 
in  his  eye  which  did  not  appeal  to 
me.  Another  one  was  sitting  on  a 
cot  full  of  nails — with  their  points 
up.  He  was  going  through  soul- 
rending  contortions  and  I  was  feel- 
ing sorry  for  him  when  Larry  whis- 
pered to  me:  "Notice  how  dull  the 
nails  are  and  how  warily  he  sits 
upon  them!'*  He  is  always  a  bad 
boy  in  such  matters. 

Just  beyond  the  bathing  ghats  are 
the  burning  ghats  or  places  where 
the  Hindus  cremate  their  dead.  A 
great  pile  of  wood,  all  chopped  and 
cut  to  a  regular  size,  makes  the 
pyre.  Here  after  being  washed 
with  sacred  water,  the  body  is  put 
on  the  pyre,  oil  poured  over  it,  and 
the  pyre  lighted.  We  saw  several 
cremations  in  progress,  one  of  them 
being  just  begun  as  we  came  down 
the  river.  The  deceased  was  a  man 
and  his  widow  held  the  torch  to  the 
pyre.  Afterwards  she  and  another 
woman  sat  and  watched  the  burn- 
ing. It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  body  being  carried  on  a 
stret«her  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men,  who,  decorated  with  flowers, 
come  singing  and  shouting  through 
the  streets.  Death  among  the  Hin- 
dus is  said  to  be  an  occasion  for  re- 
joicing, as  the  spirit  is  supposed 
to  depart  to  a  better  and  happier 
place. 

Bombay,  India. 

I  can^t  begin  to  tell  you  all  the 
interesting  things  about  this  won- 
derful country.  As  you  have  al- 
ready noticed,  my  letter    is    filled 
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with  scraps  gathered  here,  there 
and  everywhere.  Since  writing  you 
from  Benares  we  have  visited  Luck- 
now,  Cawnpore,  Agra,  Gwalior  (a 
native  state),  and  Delhi.  Please 
take  a  good  look  at  the  map  and 
find  us.  Most  of  these  places  are 
ancient  cities  which  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  British.  By  the  way, 
if  you  are  looking  for  something 
fascinating  to  read,  read  the  "Life 
of  Lord  Clive"  and  the  "Life  of 
Warren  Hastings,"  by  Macauley,  in 
his  book  of  essays.  Don't  be  fright- 
ened by  the  classical  name  "Mac- 
aulay,"  and  don't  fight  shy  of  essays 


surrounding  country.  Within  the 
fort  there  are  ancient  palaces  and 
mosques  built  by  former  rulers  of 
India.  One  especially  impressive 
palace  included  what  is  called  the 
Jasimine  Tower.  It  is  built  of  white 
marble,  all  carved  most  daintily. 
This  tower  was  occupied  by  an  em- 
press of  India,  Mumtaz  Mahal,  the 
wife  of  the  famous  Shaw  Jahan. 
The  marble  baths,  rose  water  foun- 
tains, and  quaint  rooms  with  which 
the  palace  is  furnished  seemed  most 
romantic  to  me.  I  could  ahnost 
fancy  that  the  soul  of  the  dead 
queen  was  still  hovering  near.    The 


"JVorshipers  sit  under  great  umbrellas  on  the  bathing  ghats  of  Benares'^ 


as  most  of  us  do.  You  will  find 
more  romance,  excitement,  intrigue 
and  adventure  packed  into  the  lives 
of  these  two  men  than  between  the 
covers  of  half  a  dozen  "yellow- 
backs." As  I  was  saying,  all  of 
these  cities  are  former  battle 
grounds  of  the  Indians  and  British. 
Lucknow,  Agra  and  Delhi  have 
been  the  scenes  of  frightful  Indian 
mutinies.  Agra,  I  think,  was  the 
most  wonderful  as  far  as  ancient 
buildings  went.  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous fort  whose  battlements 
towered    above   the   river  and    the 


view  from  the  tower  was  superb. 
Across  the  river  in  a  shimmering 
mist  stood  the  Taj  Mahal,  erected 
in  memory  of  this  very  lady.  I  shall 
not  describe  the  Taj  to  you,  for 
every  book  that  was  ever  written 
about  India  describes  this  "miracle 
of  marble." 

What  a  life  those  old  rulers  must 
have  lived !  It  is  said  that  Mumtaz 
Mahal  went  with  her  husband 
wherever  he  went,  even  accompany- 
ing him  in  his  campaigns  and  bat- 
tles. She  bore  him  seventeen  chil- 
dren and  so  worked  herself  into  his 
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heart  that  when  she  died  he  and 
his  court  went  into  mourning  for 
two  years,  wearing  only  white.  Jew- 
els, flowers;  perfumes,  and  sweet- 
meats were  forbidden. 

Our  journey  to  Bombay  was  not 


Jews.  The  men  wear  funny  caps 
of  stuff  that  resembles  oilcloth.  In 
shape  they  are  like  about  six  inches 
of  smashed-in  stove  pipe.  Their 
women,  unlike  the  others  of  India, 
except  the  poorer  classes,  go  about 


THE  TAJ  MAHAL. 


very  pleasant,  for  the  trains  were 
hot  and  dusty  in  the  day  time  and 
cold  and  dusty  at  night.  Of  the 
two  I  prefer  the  hot  and  dusty,  be- 
cause dust  seems  "grittier"  in  the 
cold,  dark  night.  We  carry  our 
own  bedding  and  lunch  hamper,  or 
rather  the  coolies  carry  them,  so 
that  we  look  like  a  troop  of  travel- 
ing tinkers.  Palm  covered  Bom- 
bay, an  island  (did  you  know  that?) 
looked  heavenly  after  our  two  days' 
travel  across  the  waste  lands  which 
don't  even  grow  sage  brush.  This 
city  is  the  center  of  the  Parsis,  an 
entirely  different  race  from  the 
Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans. 
They  were  brought  to  India  in  cap- 
tivity long  ago  but  have  risen  to 
be  rulers.  They  are  called  the  "Jews 
of  India,"  and  they  surely  look  like 


in  public  and  do  not  have  their  faces 
covered.  The  Parsis  are  followers 
of  Zoroaster  and  worshipers  of  the 
sun.  We  watch  them  every  eve- 
ning and  morning  when  hundreds 
of  them  go  down  to  the  beach  and 
kneel  down  and  pray  to  the  sun. 
They  are  the  people  who,  instead  of 
burying  their  dead,  place  them  in 
the  "Towers  of  Silence"  and  leave 
them  to  be  picked  by  the  vultures 
which  roost  about  the  place.  It  is 
all  very  queer  and  uncanny. 

Larry  just  tells  me  that  we  are 
sailing  tomorrow  for  China  via 
Singapore.  The  next  boat  has  not 
yet  left  London  and  who  knows 
when  she  will  get  through  the 
Mediterranean?  It  is  best  to  "go 
while  the  going  is  good." 

SUSANNE. 
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VI. 

Frances  thrilled  happily  as  she 
examined  the  New  York  letter.  She 
thought  of  course  it  was  from 
Uncle  James  and  she  knew  how  re- 
lieved and  thankful  Horace  would 
be.  That  one  cloud,  the  estrange- 
ment between  him  and  his  beloved 
uncle,  had  remained  in  their  sky 
to  mar  their  otherwise  perfect  hap- 
piness. She  knew  the  troubled  wor- 
ry of  it  never  left  Horace,  and  that 
he  felt  a  guiltiness  for  the  pain  he 
was  causing  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  him.  This  letter  surely 
meant  a  reconciliation.  She  could 
hardly  wait  for  Horace  to  come. 

They  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, however,  and  to  an  added 
worry.  The  letter  proved  not  to  be 
from  James  Ballard,  but  from  Mr. 
Kingsland,  his  private  secretary, 
and  contained  some  very  startling 
information. 

New  York  City, 

Dec.  15,  19—. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Horace: 

I  learned  from  the  newspaper 
shortly  after  your  unpleasant  visit  to 
your  Uncle,  that  you  were  at  Cornell. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  you 
ever  since.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
caused  the  estrangement  between  you 
and  Mr.  Ballard,  and  of  course  it  lis 
r-eally  none  of  my  business,  although 
knowing  you  both  so  long  has  made 
me  feel  a  keen  desire  to  see  a  recon- 
ciliation. Especially  have  I  felt  this 
wish  on  the  frequent  occasions  when 
I  have  been  the  unwilling  witness  of 
your  uncle's  intense  grief.  You  know 
his  peculiar  disposition  as  well  as  I, 
and  reaMze  that  his  will  is  almost 
adamantine,  once  it  is  set,  and  yet,  as 
you  also  know  as  well  as  I,  no  one  in 
the  world  has  a  bigger,  more  tender 
heart  than  he  when  it  is  touched  in 
the  right  way.      He  has  been  eating 


his  heart  out  for  you  ever  since  he 
returned  from  the  west  last  summer, 
but  he  refuses  to  have  your  name 
mentioned  in  his  presence  and  vows 
you  are  d^ad  to  him  forever. 

"Since  your  visit  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  has  been  more  wretched  than  ever 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of 
some  way  an  which  I  might  help 
bring  you  together.  However  I  have 
waited  too  long,  for  last  night  your 
uncle  disappeared  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  And  any  trace  of  him  all 
day.  I  have  been  hoping  that  maybe 
he  has  gone  to  you.  If  that  is  not  the 
case,  I  await  your  instructions  as  to 
what  to  do. 

Very  sincerely  your  constant  friend, 
"J.  H.  Kingsland." 

Horace  had  turned  pale  when  he 
read  the  disconcerting  news  and  the 
hand  that  held  the  letter  tremblel. 

"I  must  go  to  New  York  at  once," 
he  said,  turning  to  Frances.  "Oh, 
sweetheart,  I  daren't  think  what 
may  have  happened  to  him.  I  must 
find  him!" 

"We  must  hope  and  pray  for  the 
best.  Perhaps  as  Mr.  Kingsland 
has  suggested,  he  is  coming  to  us." 

Horace  shook  his  head.  I  daren't 
hope  anything  like  that.  Besides  he 
has  already  been  gone  two  days. 
You  see  this  left  New  York  last 
night.  It  wouM  only  have  taken 
him  a  few  hours  to  come  here." 

Horace  took  the  earliest  possible 
train  for  the  city.  He  did  not  dare  to 
admit  to  himself  the  terrible  fars 
which  haunted  him.  Frances,  re- 
alizing his  anxiety  and  grief  had 
begged  to  accompany  him,  but  he 
had  persuaded  her  that  he  could 
work  more  efficiently  alone  and hal 
promised  to  send  for  her  if  he 
found  she  could  help  in  any  way. 

Where    couW    his    uncle    have 
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gone  ?  Had  he  simply  gone  abroa<:l 
as  he  frequently  did  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment?  It  was  hardly  likely 
he  would  do  that  without  anyone 
knowing  it.  Had  he  su:!denly  be- 
come insane  and  wanderel  away 
about  the  city?  Horace  shuddered 
and  pushed  the  gruesome  thought 
away  as  he  did  also  the  possibil'ty 
of  his  having  met  with  foul  play, 
or  some  fatal  accident,  or  suicide. 
These  terrible  possibilities,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  ban- 
ish them,  persisted  in  torturing  his 
brain  as  the  train  bore  him  toward 
the  metropolis. 

Above  all,  his  soul  was  sick  with 
the  belief  that  whatever  happene  1 
to  the  old  man,  he  himself  was  to 
blame.  He  felt  now  that  in  h*s  zest 
for  the  wonderful  religion  to  which 
his  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  his 
overwhelming  love  for  Frances,  he 
had  been  unforgivably  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate  of  the  man  who 
had  been  as  a  father  to  him.  He 
felt  that  if  only  he  had  been  less 
hasty,  more  tolerant  of  his  uncle's 
prejudice,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  own  happiness  for  a  little  while, 
that  perhaps  he  might  have  won  his 
uncle  and  this  tragic  thing  would 
not  have  happened. 

"If  God  will  only  help  me  find 
h'm  now,''  the  young  man  vowed 
silently  to  himself.  "I  will  make  the 
rest  of  his  davs  happy  in  spite  of 
himself." 

It  had  been  three  (^ays  since  Hor- 
ace's departure.  He  ha  I  written 
Frances  each  day  letters  which  tried 
to  be  hopeful,  but  in  which  she 
could  read  the  discouragement  he 
did  not  pen.  As  yet  there  hal  been 
no  clue  discovered.  James  Rallard 
bad  apparentlv  disappeared  without 
leavinjq:  a  sinQ^le  trace  behin  ^  him. 
On  the  fourth  dav  he  wrote  that  he 
had  pnt  the  case  in  the  ban's  of  the 
best  detective  agency  in  New  York 


and  would  wait  a  few  days  longer 
to  see  if  anything  developed. 

Frances  was  lonely  and  dispir- 
ited and  found  it  hard  to  interest 
herself  in  her  work.  In  the  after- 
noon she  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
gorge. 

Although  Christmas  was  little 
more  than  a  week  away,  the  season 
still  seemed  like  autumn.  There 
had  been  no  snow  fall  and  patches 
of  the  autumn's  splendor  still 
showed  among  the  masses  of  dead 
brown  leaves  and  the  evergreen 
growths  in  the  woods. 

Frances  descended  the  steps  lead- 
ing down  into  the  Cascadilla  Gorge 
to  the  path  known  as  the  Goldwin 
Smith  Walk.  She  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  admire  the  falls  at  the  head 
of  the  walk.  They  made  her  think 
of  the  falls  near  her  old  home  on 
Mt.  Timpanogos  and  she  stepped 
nearer  to  feel  their  spray  upon  her 
face. 

A  flood  of  memories  rushed  over 
her — memories  of  all  those  happy 
childhood  days  she  had  spent  in  that 
mountain  paradise  with  her  father. 
She  closed  her  eyes  as  she  always 
did  when  strong  emotions  swept 
her  soul,  and  recalled  that  last  day 
she  and  her  father  had  sat  beneath 
the  big  pines  in  the  splashing  spray 
of  their  own  falls.  She  remembered 
how  exquisitely  happy  she  had 
been.  It  had  been  the  morning  after 
Horace  had  told  her  of  his  love 
there  by  the  crystal  lake  at  the  foot 
of  the  glacier.  It  was  the  very  last 
morning  she  and  her  father  had 
spent  in  the  spot  they  both  had 
grown  to  love  so  well. 

A  great,  hungry  longing  for  that 
father  came  aching  over  her  being. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  en- 
dure the  empty  void  his  going  had 
left  in  her  life.  She  wanted  to  feel 
his  dear  thin  fingers  stroking  her 
hair:  she  wanted  to  see  the  tender 
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light  in  his  soft  blue  eyes  and  the 
loving  smile  on  his  delicate  face 
while  she  sat  at  his  feet  and  de- 
scribed in  minutest  detail  the  won- 
ders she  had  seen  on  her  morning 
walk.  She  had  been  eyes  and  feet 
for  him  for  so  long!  She  wanted 
to  hear  his  dear  caressing  voice  and 
to  lay  her  cheek  against  his  as  she 
used  to  do.  She  wanted  her  father 
as  all  bereaved  ones  must  want 
their  loved  ones  at  certain  moments 
when  it  seems  that  nothing  on  earth 
can  recompense  for  their  loss ;  when 
the  half  healed  wounds  of  the  part- 
ing are  all  torn  open  again.  Tears 
began  to  trickle  through  her  closed 
eyelids,  and  her  chest  heaved  con- 
vulsively. She  was  unaware  of  ev- 
erything except  her  uncontrolled 
longing  for  her  dead. 

"Excuse  me,  Miss,  but  you  seem 
to  be  in  trouble.  Can  I  help  you  ?'* 
Frances  opened  her  eyes  and  turned 
around.  She  was  facing  an  old 
man  with  a  long  gray  beard.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  familiar  in 
his  haggard  face,  and  Frances  tried 
to  remember  where  she  had  seen 
him.  He  carried  a  cane  in  one  hand 
and  a  New  York  newspaper  in  the 
other. 

"No — no,  thank  you.  I — am 
not — in  trouble,"  she  answered  him. 
"But  you  see  I' — I — recently  lost  my 
father  and  sometimes,  O,  if  you 
have  ever  parted  with  any  of  your 
loved  ones — you  will  understand 
how  sometimes — I — I — need  him 
so!" 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  When  he  spoke 
his  voice  was  not  steady. 

"I  understand,  Miss.  Recently  I 
lost — my  boy.  and  sometimes,  like 
you  say,  I  do  need  him  so !" 

Instantly  Frances  was  all  sym- 
pathy. Her  companion's  grief 
seemed  suddenly  so  much  more  pit- 
iful than  her  own.    She  was  young 


and  he  was  old.  She  had  Horace, 
and  he — poor  old  soul — perhaps  had 
no  one. 

"Fm  sorry!"  she  said,  simply, 
impulsively  extending  her  hand. 

"But  isn't  it  a  comfort  to  know 
we  shall  have  them  sometime  again 
— me,  my  father,  and  you,  your  son : 
and  that  when  that  reunion  comes, 
there  will  never  be  any  more  part- 
ings ?"  The  old  man  regarded  her 
quizzically. 

"I  wish  I  felt  as  sure  of  that  as 
you  seem  to,"  he  replied. 

"O,  if  you  don't  feel  sure  of 
that,"  Frances  said,  earnestly,  'if 
you  don't  feel  sure  of  having  your 
loved  ones  again,  the  separation 
must  be  terrible." 

"It  is,"  the  old  man  answered 
with  emotion.  Neither  spoke  again 
for  some  seconds.  The  old  man  oc- 
cupied himself  by  folding  and  un- 
folding the  newspaper.  Present- 
ly he  looked  at  Frances  so  long 
and  searchingly  that  she  began  to 
feel  embarrassed.  Her  eyes  drop- 
ped to  the  paper  in  his  hands  and 
she  started  when  she  noticed  a 
marked  headline,  which  read: 
"Young  Horace  Ballard  in  New 
York  Seeking  His  Uncle,  the  Hon. 
James  A.  Ballard,  who  Mysterious- 
ly Disappeared  from  His  Home 
Five  Days  Ago."  Her  eyes  were 
still  scanning  the  underlying  col- 
umn, when  she  was  brought  back 
to  her  self  by  the  old  man's  rather 
abrupt  question  as  to  how  long  she 
had  been  in  Ithica. 

"Only  a  few  weeks,"  she  told 
him,  wondering  how  that  informa- 
tion could  possibly  have  any  inter- 
est to  a  stranger. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know— if 
there  are  any — any — Mormons  in 
the  city?"  was  his  next  amazinij 
query.  Frances  looked  up  into  his 
face  quickly.     Her  heart  went  out 
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to  his  spontaneously.  Perhaps  he 
was  one  of  them. 

"Why,  yes/'  she  replied.  "1  am 
a  *AIormon.'    Do  you  belong  to — " 

'*No!  No!"  the  old  man  denied, 
and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  very 
much  confused. 

**I  have  heard  considerable  about 
them/*  he  explained,  after  a  little 
|)ause,  "and  I've  felt  curious  to  see 
one  and  talk  over  their  religious 
views.  If  you  are  not  busy,  perhaps 
you  would  not  mind  answering  a 
few  questions  for  me." 

*'I  would  be  delighted!"  Frances 
told  him  eagerly.  "Shall  we  sit 
here  by  the  falls,  or  shall  we  walk 
along  the  gorge  ?" 

"Let  us  walk,"  the  old  man  an- 
swered, and  he  led  the  way  along 
the  leaf-strewn  path. 

Two  hours  later  they  stood  again 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  up 
from  the  falls.  Frances'  face  was 
glowing  with  animation  and  the  old 
man's  countenance  had  lost  some  of 
its  haggard  perplexity. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'* 


he  said,  extending  his  hand.  "I 
see  I  have  been  greatly  prejudiced. 
I  shall  remember  the  things  you 
have  told  me  when  I  hear  the  next 
vile  report  about  the  *  Mormons.'  1 
am  very  glad  to  have  met  you. 
Miss—" 

**My  name  is  Mrs.  Ballard," 
Frances  replied,  opening  her  hand- 
bag and  taking  out  one  of  the  cards 
she  used  in  her  volunteer  mission- 
ary work.  "That  reminds  me,  you 
have  not  told  me  yours." 

The  old  man  started  and  again 
a  look  of  confusion  crossed  his  face. 

"Mine  is — Mr.  Ames,"  he  said,  a 
bit  gropingly,  and  lifting  his  hat  he 
bade  Frances  good-day.  When  he 
was  hidden  from  her  by  the  trees 
he  took  out  his  pocketbook  to  put 
away  the  card  he  had  been  study- 
ing. From  a  card-case  inside  he 
took  out  another  card  and  with  an 
enigmatical  smile  he  studied  the 
name  upon  it.  "Mr.  Ames,"  he 
repeated  softly,  to  himself,  but  that 
was  not  the  name  upon  the  bit  of 
cardboard  in  his  hand. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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I  am  for  Utah." 


By  A.  C,  Rees,  Secretary  of  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Utah 


At  the  last  State  Fair  there  was 
emblazoned  across  the  path  of  the 
throngs  who  visited  that  popular 
institution,-  the  words  "I  Am  for 
L'tah."  This  massive  electric  sign 
purported  to  set  forth  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  Utah  toward 
Utah's  industries. 

Fortunately  this  thought  is 
stamped  indelibly  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  masses,  and  yet  to  many  that 
slogan  has  only  the  slightest  pla- 
tonic  interest.     An  analysis  of  this 


phrase:  "I  Am  for  Utah,"  sug- 
gests at  once  our  thoughts  and  acts 
of  loyalty  to  home  institutions.  And 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  prevalent  lack  of  information 
concerning  the  importance  which 
the  industries  of  Utah  have  for  our 
homes  and  how  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  State  hinges  upon  the 
support  given  to  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  State. 

What  would  have  become  of  the 
sugar     industry     of    l'tah    if    the 
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women  had  clemancled  and  pur- 
chased the  imported  article?  I'he 
millions  of  dollars  which  have  since 
fallen  into  the  laps  of  our  farmers 
and  factory  help  would  never  have 
been  realized,  and  the  present  pros- 
i:erity  of  the  State  could  not  have 
been  attained.  But  your  mothers, 
and  you,  yourselves,  showed  a 
praiseworthy  loyalty  and  Utah 
sugar  has  found  a  permanent  place 
on  your  tables. 

That  industry  is  mentioned  here 
on  account  of  its  accepted  promi- 
nence, but  scores  of  others  might 
be  presented  to  illustrate  the  close 
relationship  existing  between 
lotah's  industries  and  the  home. 

Just  last  year  sche.'uled  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  industry  in  Utah 
— ^that  of  the  manufacture  of  break- 
fast foods.  The  phenomenal  popu- 
larity of  the  new  product  bespeaks 
not  only  the  enterprise  and  grit  of 
the  men  back  of  the  movement  but 
also,  and  probably  of  even  greater 
consequence,  the  loyalty  of  Utah 
homes  in  giving  the  Utah  pro  uct 
a  fair  tr'al.  The  increasing  output 
tells  its  own  story.  It  made  good 
and  the  people  of  Utah  have  dis- 
covered that  in  this  state,  foods  anrl 
products  generally  can  be  manu- 
factured equal  in  quality  to  the  best 
that  come  here  from  abroad. 

What  a  boon  to  Utah's  industries 
it  would  be  if  in  the  homes  of  the* 
readers  of  this  magazine,  Utah 
products  were  invariably  selected. 


In  the  aggregate  it  would  multiply 
litany  times  the  output  in  all  our 
.actories.  The  pay  rolls  would  be 
increased,  living  conditions  would 
])e  improved,  each  little  commun- 
ity would  note  the  benefits  de- 
rived, and  the  State  itself  could 
justly  boast  that  the  slogan  "1  Am 
for  Utah'*  has  real  practical  signifi- 
cance. 

Co-operation  was  tau:.i;ht  and 
practiced  among  our  pioneer  for- 
1  ears.  It  is  the  spirit  of  our  re- 
lii^ion,  and  is  ma<le  to  embrace  the 
]>ractical  things  of  life. 

During  the  week  of  November 
11-17,  Utah  Products  Week  ha> 
l>een  established  for  the  purpose  of 
1  ringing  our  homes  into  more  inti- 
mate touch  with  the  manufacturing 
industries.  We  are  asked  during 
that  week  to  supply  our  home  needs 
with  Utah-made  goods.  A  com- 
1  lete  list  of  Utah  products  will  ap- 
]  ear  shortly  in  all  the  leading  dail  es 
and  in  many  of  the  country  news- 
])apers  of  the  State,  so  that  every 
r-  c  may  know  under  what  name  the 
Utah  products  are  offered  to  you. 

The  whole-souled  support  of  the 
"oiing  ladies  individually  as  well  as 
i^  an  organized  body,  is  anticipate'. 

The  present  Utah  Products  Wee': 
Dfomises  to  be  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective campaigns  for  State  devel- 
opment yet  attempted. 

Will  you  help  make  it  so? 

Let  us  put  meaning  into  the  slo 
-an:     "/  Am  for  Utahr 
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•The  Light  of  the  World." 

By  Julia  A.  Farnsworth  Lund, 


IX. 

CHRIST  AND  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


We  do  not  in  any  sense  believe 
Christianity  to  be  a  reproduction 
nor  a  natural  development  of  the 
imperfect  notions  of  God  in  which 
the  religious  aspirations  of  the 
world  Iwive  embodied  themselves; 
thoughts  which  have  been  centered 
in  a  three-fold  problem,  Man's  Be- 
ing. Origin,  .and  Destiny.  We  do 
hold,  however,  that  the  study  of  all 
other  religions  helps  us  to  see  more 
clearly  the  great  significance  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  a  world  faith. 
We  discern  wherein  it  comprehends 
and  transcends  all  other  forms  of 
belief,  embracing  all  that  is  true, 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  imper- 
fect, and  the  correction  of  whatever 
is  false. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that 
Abraham  was  the  common  Father 
of  the  three  great  faiths — ^Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity. 
We  consider  as  too  sweeping  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Johnson  that 
"there  are  two  objects  of  curiosity, 
the  Christian  world  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan world;  all  the  rest  may 
be  considered  as  barbarous;"  but 
from  our  conception  of  what  re- 
ligion really  means,  we  would  cer- 
tainly say,  they  are  the  most  vital- 
ly interesting. 

In  point  of  time,  Mohammedan- 
ism is  much  the  younger;  Moham- 
med was  not  born  until  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  after  Christ, 
but  it  suits  our  purpose  better  to 
consider  this  faith  now  as  Judaism, 
the  religion  of  ancient  Israel,  is  the 


basis  of  Christianity,  and  we  wish 
to  deal  with  the  prophecy  along 
with  its  perfect  fulfilment. 

It  is  of  no  special  interest  wheth- 
er Mohammed  was  an  enthusiast,  a 
fanatic,  or  an  imposter ;  it  is  the  re- 
ligion he  founded -which  arrests  our 
attention.  His  personal  sincerity  is 
certainly  apparent  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  aroused  the  enthusiasm  he 
kindled  in  others.  In  article  III  of 
this  series,  a  brief  outline  is  given 
of  the  political  historic  work  of 
Mohammed  and  his  followers.  The 
creed,  or  "articles  of  faith,"  of  this 
religion  is  very  brief  and  pointed — 
"There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  His  prophet."  The 
two  propositions  of  the  creed  are 
co-ordinate,  of  equal  authority,  and 
equally  binding  upon  believers. 
They  express  both  the  power,  and 
the  feebleness  of  the  religion.  Its 
theological  system  is  dogmatic,  com- 
plicated, and  very  extensive.  It 
comprises  that  divine  revelation 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Adam 
first,  then  at  successive  periods  to 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses  and  Christ, 
and  in  its  last  and  perfect  form  to 
Mohammed.  Mohammed  said,  "We 
believe,  in  God  and  in  what  has 
been  sent  down  to  Abraham  and 
Ishmael  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
the  tribes,  and  in  what  was  given 
to  Moses  and  Jesus  and  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Lord."  Mohammedan- 
ism thus  professes  to  be  the  final 
chapter  in  a  long  series  of  revela- 
tions. The  Koran  is  the  great 
source  of  Mohammedan  law  and 
theology.  Its  authority  is  absolute 
and  unchangeable,  not  only  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  but  in  the  sphere 
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of  politics,  ethics,  and  science.  It  is 
the  inspired  word  of  God  sent  down 
to  the  lowest  heaven  in  a  complete 
form,  and  then  revealed  in  portions 
to  the  prophet  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
To  the  ordinary  reader  it  seems  a 
book  without  order  or  arrangement, 
the  different  parts  of  which  seem 
carelessly  thrown  together.  It  is 
divided  into  chapters  which  are 
called  Suras,  the  word  Sura  mean- 
ing a  row  of  bricks  in  a  wall.  So 
carefully  has  the  Koran  been  pre- 
served and  transmitted  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  that  there  is  but 
one  version  in  use  throughout  the 
Mohammedan  world,  and  different 
readings  are  unknown. 

"The  Turanian  and  the  Aryan, 
the  Arab  an<:l  the  Negro,  alike,  learn 
its  sonorous  sentences,  day  by  day 
repeat  its  opening  clauses,  and  pray 
in  its  words  as  their  fathers  prayed 
before  them." 

It  is  held  in  the  greatest  rever- 
ence and  regarded  as  the  most  won- 
derful miracle  of  the  faith.  Its  style 
and  composition  are  considered  un- 
surpassable and  more  miraculous 
than  raising  the  dead.  It  is  never 
touched  by  the  Mohammedan  with- 
out ablution  of  the  person.  Sen- 
tences from  it  are  the  only  orna- 
ments w^hich  adorn  the  walls  of  his 
mosques ;  verses  from  it  are  in- 
scribed upon  his  banners.  It  is  his 
code  of  laws,  his  theology,  his 
prayer  book.  No  matter  what  his 
race  he  must  learn  in  Arabic  and 
repeat  by  rote  portions  of  the  Koran 
in  every  act  of  worship.  With  the 
Mohammedan,  church  and  state  are 
one.  According  to  an  Arabian 
.proverb,  '^Religion  and  Country  are 
twins."  The  proclamation  of  the 
unity  of  God  was  the  "master-key" 
to  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  and  to  the  elevating,  puri- 
fying, stimulating  influence  which, 
while  the  doctrine  was  young,  it  ex- 


erted on  the  nations  which  com- 
posed its  empire  and  through  them 
on  the  whole  world.  It  was  the 
revelation  of  the  one  Go  1  that  ha  1 
power.  The  Koran  abounds  in  pas- 
sages descriptive  of  the  majesty  and 
greatness  of  the  Most  High  God, 
**whom  those  who  are  in  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  adore  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily ;  their  shadows  also 
morn  and  eve — Allah !  The  Eter- 
nal, the  Living  One,  who  never 
('ieth,  the  first  and  the  last!"  Some 
of  these  passages  remind  us  of  our 
Scriptures  but  the  Mohammedan 
conception  of  God  is  peculiarlv  its 
own.  According  to  Dr.  Lees,  '*It  i; 
a  different  conception  from  that  of 
the  Jews,  which  combined  with  the 
idea  of  Will,  that  of  n«^hteousnes=;. 
and  there  is  an  asnect  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  not  found  in  Moham- 
me^^an  theology  which  is  the  glory 
and    mainspring    of    Christianity. 

*  *  *  The  name  Father  which 
expresses  so  much  to  the  Christian 
heart,  has  no  place  among  the  nine- 
ty-nine holv  names  of  the  Koran. 

*  *  *  The  God  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  is  not  a  God  of  love  who 
desires  that  His  children  shoul!  be- 
come one  with  Him,  and  shoul  1 
yield  Him  their  affection.  He  is  a 
God  of  will  and  power  withdraw^n 
from  the  human  world,  the  highest 
relation  to  whom  attainable  to  men. 
is  expressed  in  the  well  known  name 
the  religion  bears — Islam,  that  is. 
resignation,  the  state  of  uncondi- 
tional passiveness." 

This  conception  of  God  can  lead 
only  to  a  fatalism,  which  is  abso- 
lutely paralyzing  to  the  activities  of 
life,  that  is  in  any  sense  progres- 
sive. One  traveler  wrote  of  th's 
effect  tipon  the  people :  "Every  v*s- 
itor  in  Turkey  or  Syria  must  have 
noticed  wherever  there  is  a  Chris- 
tian commuritv,  however  corrupted 
its  form  of    Christianity    may    be. 
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there  are  signs  of  prosperity  and 
advancement  presenting  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  death-like  state  of 
things  which  prevails  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  This  must 
ever  be  the  condition  where  a  re- 
ligion exists  which  regards  innova- 
tion as  a  sin."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mohammedanism,  coming  at 
the  time  it  did,  was  a  great  reform 
upon  the  terribly  degraded  state  in 
which  it  found  the  scattered  idol- 
atrous Arabian  tribes.  It  was  the 
revelation  of  one  Gcd,  which  had 
power.  "It  seized  on  those  Arab 
hearts  like  an  inspiration ;  it  rouse  1 
them  by  its  breath  out  of  death  to 
a  vigorous  national  existence;  it 
made  cosmos  in  their  chaotic  world 
and  wherever  they  bore  it,  it  kin- 
dled a  fierce  enthusiasm.*'  To  this 
•day — when  Mohammedanism  comes 
to  savage  races  or  those  low  in  the 
intellectual  scale — it  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  their  condition,  but 
in  lightening  many  of  the  worst 
evils,  it  makes  no  provision  for 
their  being  in  time  abolished — 
rather  it  creates  an  immovable  bar- 
rier to  its  believer  ever  receiving 
gfreater  benefits  in  the  future. 
While  some  abuses  were  abolished 
others  were  perpetuated.  As  an 
example  of  this  Mohammed  strictly 
forbade  cruelty  to  slaves,  but  his 
cede  of  laws  which  can  never  be 
changed,  legalized  slavery,  and 
made  it  a  fixed  institution.  There 
is  no  regenerative  power  in  the  re- 
Hg^ion  of  the  Arab  prophet.  The 
progress  of  the  world  can  never 
pffcct  it:  no  race  swaved  bv  Mo- 


hammedanism can  ever  advance  ex- 
cept by  renouncing  its  faith.  It  is 
wholly  lacking  in  the  elements  of 
adaptation,  expansion,  or  progress. 
The  Persian,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
religions  all  exerted  a  certain  influ- 
ence upon  Mohammedanism,  but  in 
comparison  with  Christianity  the 
contrast  is  much  more  striking  than 
the  similarity.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  expressed  this  more  forc- 
ibly and  beautifully  than  Dr.  Lees: 
'The  religion  of  Christ  contains 
whole  fields  of  morality  and  whole 
fields  of  thought,  which  are  all  but 
outside  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 
It  opens  humility,  purity  of  heart, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  sacrifice  of 
self  to  man's  moral  nature, — it  gives 
scope  for  toleration,  development, 
boundless  progress  to  his  mind,  its 
motive  power  is  stronger,  even  as  a 
friend  is  better  than  a.  king,  and 
love  higher  than  obedience.  Its 
realized  ideals  in  the  path  of  hu- 
man greatness  have  been  more 
commanding,  more  many  sided, 
more  holy.  Above  all,  in  the  life 
of  Mohammed  and  of  our  Lord,  the 
contrast  is  complete.  The  one  lived 
a  life  of  self-gratification,  the  other 
of  self-sacrifice:  the  one  relied  on 
the  power  of  the  sword,  the  other 
on  the  power  of  the  truth  and  the 
attraction  of  a  mighty  love.  As  the 
thought  of  the  spotless  purity,  the 
incomparable  benignity,  the  royal 
beauty  of  Christ's  character  rises 
to  our  mind,  we  bow  insensibly  be- 
fore it,  and  from  our  heart  invol- 
untarily comes  the  tribute.  Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God.' " 


(to  be  continued) 
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Don't  scold  the  young  man  who, 
having  ordered  a  sirloin  steak  in 
one  of  our  restaurants  and  having 
received  a  square  foot  or  two  of 
selected  beef,  proceeds  to  pick  out 
here  and  there  a  small  portion  that 
strikes  his  fancy  while  he  turns  the 
prepondering  balance  back  to  waste. 
The  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  him 
as^with  our  eating  customs  them- 
selves. 

In  the  first  place,  who  determined 
that  a  great  sirloin  steak  plus  a 
table  full  of  vegetable  accessories 
is  a  man's  portion?  One  can  well 
understand  that  occasionally  an  un- 
derfed iceman  might  encompass 
several  pounds  of  meat  at  a  single 
sitting,  but  the  very  great  likeli- 
hood is  that  ordinarily  a  smaller 
portion  would  be  just  as  satisfying 
and  in  the  long  run  far  more 
healthful. 

The  objection  to  these  liberal 
lielpings  would  not  be  well  founded 
if  the  food  were  actually  con- 
sumed; the  fact  in  the  matter  is, 
however,  that  the  percentage  of 
foods  returned  to  the  kitchen  only 
partially  eaten  is  extraordinarily 
high.  Even  in  cafeterias  where 
the  diner  can  at  least  partially  de- 
termine the  size  of  his  portion  one 
frequently  observes  waste. 

As  against  our  present  wasteful 
methods  in  connection  with  the 
loudly  praised  American  steak,  why 
not  adopt  the  following  scheme: 
instead  of  permitting  the  diner  to 
choose  the  choice  portions  of  the 
steak,  let  the  cook  serve  those  spe- 
cial portions  under  a  distinctive 
name.  The  balance  could  then  be 
tastily  prepared  for  those  of  us  who 
are  not  so  exacting. 


A  single  instance  of  wastage  of 

the  nature  indicated  above  may  not 

be  so  important,  but  multiplied  by 

'  several  hundred  million  it  becomes 

staggering  in  size. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
European  is  better  at  inventing  ap- 
petite measuring  devices  than  the 
American.  For  instance,  you  good 
women  usually  take  it  for  granted 
that  everybody  is  famishingly  hun- 
gry— that's  playing  safe — ^although 
a  very  great  many  of  us  do  nothing 
during  the  day  but  merry-go-round 
in  our  office  swivels  and  play  *Ta, 
ra,  ra,  ra,  boom,  de,  ay"  with  a 
tired  lead  pencil ;  our  appetities. 
therefore,  are  not  so  prodigious. 
You  heap  the  bread  tray  with  slices; 
one-third  of  wh'ch  usually  goes 
back  to  the  bread  container  and  is 
difficult  to  dispose  of  at  subsequent 
meals.  In  Europe,  you  are  handed 
the  loaf ;  but  not  to  keep.  If  your 
appetite  registers  substanital  capa- 
city, you  wield  the  knife  bravely; 
on  the  other  hand  if  you  hunger  but 
little,  a  mere  shaving  of  a  slice  will 
satisfy. 

In  Europe,  the  hostess  is  usually 
disappointed  if  food  is  left  on  the 
table  after  the  meal — she  aims  so 
to  adjust  each  ration  that  there  will 
be  a  clean  sweep.  In  America,  such 
an  aftermath  would  be  almost  a 
calamity  as  it  might  indicate  that 
some  one  had  gone  hungry. 

Americans  are  liberal  to  a  fault. 
We  just  happen  to  be  that  way  by 
nature.  In  few  countries  could 
the  "treating"  system  flourish  as  it 
does  in  the  Unted  States.  The 
youngf  man  who  can  scarcely  afford 
a  pittance  for  his  mother's  birth- 
day gift  finds  himself  frequently  in 
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sncia!  s^roups  that  not  only  accept 
''treats'*  but  also  expect  them.  The 
waste  that  results  from  "treating" 
when  running  rampant  is  nothing 
short  of  scandalous.  It  is  emi- 
nently appropriate  that  in  thes? 
davs  of  conservation  the  institution 
that  used  to  be  known  as  the  saloon 
which  was  responsible  for  many  of 
the  abuses  atten'^ant  upon  "treat- 
i""^''  has  gone. 

Tf  T  were  even  to  ment'on  tha^ 
'^r^at  proclivitv  of  our  American 
debutantes  an^l  sub-debs  for  c^- 
tractin<^  1  pound  an' — ah.  woe  '*> 
me — 2  pound  boxes  of  deliciouslv 
nrenarel  and  delicfhtfullv  coate<l 
saccharines  from  their  crentleman 
callers,  T  should  probablv  receive 
•-othino-  short  of  a  Scotch  bene  Ac- 
tion. I  must  therefore  step  lively 
i-^  this  section. 

It  is  obv'ous,  though,  that  a  wee 
bit  of  individual  economy  in  thi> 
<^^irection  would  sweeten  manv  a 
Belgian  girl's  lot  and  probably  help 
to  bring  a  tinge  of  crimson  to  her 
cheek.  At  any  rate,  an  innovation 
that  would  slio^htly  reduce  the  size 
and  inc'dentally  the  cost  of  the 
package  would,  in  all  probabilitv, 
find  a  friend  or  two  among  the 
readers  of  the  ''Era." 

In  some  respects,  the  American 
dollar  is  deceiving.  Its  value  is 
creater  than  we're  prone  to  think. 
For  instance,  one  dollar's  worth 
doesn't  sound  nearly  as  much  as 
five  franc's  worth.  Think  of  pay- 
ing fifty  francs  for  a  sack  of  sugar 
here  in  Utah.  That  sounds  almost 
like  a  month's  salary.  While  $10 
takes  on  considerable  proportions 
when  one  is  penniless,  all  too  fre- 
quently it  is  considered  '*just  $10." 
Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the 
item  is  "charged." 

The  young  woman  who  helps  to 
popularize  the  cent  piece  is  a  hero- 
ine and  patriot.     The  smaller  the 


coin  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to 
command  its  value  in  exchange.  * 
With  fifty  centimes  in  his  pocket — 
ten  American  cents — the  French- 
man can  purcha"  a  veritable  com- 
missary of  foe  ,  he  can  buy  butter, 
bread,  kippc  (  I  herring,  marma- 
la^-e,  and  possi  ly  kindling  wood, 
with  which  to  prepare  his  fire.  It 
is  true,  the  amounts  are  small  bnt 
thev  represent  good  values.  By 
skillful  use  of  the  cent  piece  many 
a  savings  can  be  effected. 

What  grown-up  can  secure  as 
much  for  h's  nickel  as  little  Billy 
can  get  for  his  fi\t  pennies?  The 
diminutive  merchant  goes  directly 
to  the  fa  IK  J -i  ccmer  establishment 
and  selects  or  •  i'  'i.is — and  one  of 
that — and  — ;•  -o»e  of  those  all- 
day  devices  thai  nt  in  the  mouth.  T 
have  observed  occasions  when  a 
single  nickel  has  kept  the  entire 
neighborhood  happy  half  the  aftei  - 
noon. 

Our  grown-up  friend  would 
probably  step  up  to  a  fountain  and 
dispose  of  his  coin  at  a  single  swal- 
low. 

Of  course,  every  one  appreciates 
the  advantages  of  wholesale  pur- 
chasing— ^bananas  by  the  bunch, 
lard  by  the  fifty  pounds,  canned 
peas  by  the  case.  ThJ^  method 
works  splendidly  if  reasonable 
economy  is  exercised  in  the  use  of 
the  foods.  When  it  is  possessed  in 
plenty,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  ex 
travagance. 

It  may  just  happen  that  the  worM 
war,  in  spite  of  its  horrors,  will 
bring  more  than  one  blessing  tr> 
the  young  American.  If  it  teacher 
him  to  purchase  foods  wisely  and 
to  use  them  with  discrimination 
that  others  less  fortunate  may  share 
the  great  American  plenty,  it  will 
have  done  at  least  one  distinctive 
service. 
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ALL    ECONOMICAL— SOME    NEW. 
By  Anna  G.  Midgley. 


Bran  Bread. 

(By   Mrs.   James   E.   Talmage.) 
3   C.   bran. 

3  C.  flour. 
Yi  C.  sugar. 

2  C.  sour  milk,  or  buttermilk. 
Yi   C.  molasses. 
2  T.  soda. 
1   T.  salt. 
1   egg. 

1  C.  nut  meats  oi»  2-3  C.  raisins 
chopped. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  mix  soda  with 
a  little  water.  Mix  wet  ingredients, 
and  combine  mixtures.  Bake  in 
greased  pans  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes.  This  makes  two  large 
loaves   or  three   small   ones. 

Potato  Scones. 

(By   Mary   Green.) 
No  eggs. 

2  C.  flour. 
Yi  T.  salt. 

4  Tb.  baking  powder. 

1  r.  mashed  potato. 

2  Tb,   shortening. 
H  C.  milk. 

Sift  dry  ingredients;  add  potato 
and  shortening,  and  work  in  with 
finger  tips:  add  milk  and  mix  to  a  soft 
dough  with  a  knife:  roll  out  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  on  a  floured 
board,  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  and 
cook  on  a  hot  greased  griddle  about 
twenty  minutes,  turning  over  when 
half  cooked. 

Split,  butter  and   serve   hot. 

Dried  Crumb  Griddle  Cakes. 

1  C.  dried  and  sifted  bread  crumbs. 

1  C.  flour. 
Yi  T.  salt. 

4  T.  baking  powder. 

2  Tb.  sugar. 

\Ya  C.  milk. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  add 
egg  well  beaten,  shortening,  and 
liquid.  Beat  well  and  cook  an  a  hot 
griddle.  Half  milk  and  half  water 
may  be  used. 
One  E^g  Chocolate  Cake. 

'4  C.  Crisco. 

2-3  C.  sugar. 

1  square  chocolate. 


1  ^Kf^' 

Y2   C.  milk. 

V/t   C.  flour. 

3  T.  baking  powder. 

54  T.  salt. 

Cream  shortening  and  add  gradu- 
ally one-half  the  sugar  and  cream 
well.  Beat  t^^  with  dov«r  beater. 
add  remaining  sugar  and  beat  well. 
Combine  mixtures.  Add  milk  and 
flour,  which  is  sifted  with  salt,  and 
baking  powder,  alternately;  beat  well. 
Pour  into  two  greased  layer-cake 
tins,  and  bake  about  eighteen  min- 
utes. Use  chocolate  or  white  frost 
ing.  Caramel  frosting  with  this  cake 
is  delicious. 

Caramel  Frosting. 

1    C.  brown   sugar. 

1  C.  white  sugar. 

2-3  C.  boiling  water. 

Add  water  and  sugar  and  stir  until 
th-e  brown  sugar  is  free  from  lumps. 
Boil  slowly  until  the  syrup  will  spin 
a  fine  thread.  Remove  immediately 
from  stove  and  pour  on  a  marble  or 
large  platter.  When  cold  beat  and 
.stir  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  the 
mixture  stops  "crackling;"  it  will  now 
go  very  thin,  add  from  one  to  three 
tablespoons  of  cream  or  milk,  stir 
well  and  ioe  cake  at  once.  If  cooked 
too  much  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
beat  this  frosting.  If  too  soft  more 
beating  is  required  and  no  milk 
added. 
Spice  Cake. 

(By    Mary    Green.) 

No   eggs. 

?4  C.  shortening. 

•V4    C.   sugar. 

1  C.  sour  milk. 

2  C.   flour. 
1  T.  soda. 

\Y2  T.  cinnamon. 

'H  T.  nutmeg. 

M  T.  each  salt  and  cloves. 

1  C.  raisins,  chopped. 

Cream  shortening,  add  sugar,  and 
cream  again,  add  sour  milk;  add  dry 
ingredients  sifted  together:  beat  well: 
add  raisins,  pour  into  a  greased  shal- 
low pan.  and  bake  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  ovcJi. 
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Hot  ll'atcr  Ginger  Bread. 

(By   Mary  Green.) 
No  eggs. 
14    C.   shortening. 

1  C.  molasses. 

y2   C.  boiling  water. 

2  C.  flour. 
y2  T.  soda. 

1  T.  baking  powder. 
Vj  T.  salt. 

l]/2  T.  ginger. 

'/i  T.  cinnamon. 

Mix      shortening,      molasses,      and 
water;  add  dry  ingredients  sifted  and 
heat  well.     Pour  into  greased   muffin 
tins  and  ba':c  twenty  minutes. 
naked  Indian  Pudding. 

2  C.  boiling  water. 
1   T.  salt. 

'4   C.  cornmcal. 

3  C.   scalded  milk. 

14  to  Yj  C.  molasses. 

Yi   T.   ginger. 

Add  salt  to  boiling  water,  sift  in 
corn  meal  slowly;  add  sugar  and  rno- 
lasses  according  to  taste,  salt  and  gin- 
ger; add  hot  milk,  pour  into  a  greased 
baking  dish  and  bake  slowly  three 
hours.     Serve   with   rich   milk. 

BroiK*n  Betty  zvith  Apple  Sauce. 

Fill  a  buttered  pudding  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  bread  crumbs  and 
apple  sauce  which  has  been  sweetened 
and  slightly  spiced,  with  nutmeg, 
cloves,  and  cinnamon.  .\  Tb.  of  but- 
ter melted  and  mixed  with  the  top 
layer  will  give  a  crisp  crust.  Cover 
and  bake  slowly  for  half  an  hour  un- 
covering the  last  t-en  minutes  to 
hrown  top.  Raw  apples  may  be  sliced 
and  used  but  then  the  pudding  will 
take  an  hour  or  more  or  until  the  ap- 
ples are  tender.  This  pudding  is  var- 
ied in  appearance  and  taste  by  using 
brown  sugar  and  some  molasses. 
Serve  hot  with  cream  or  milk. 

.  Ipricot  Sauce. 

1  C.  apricots. 

1    C.  whipping  cream. 

Sugar. 

Drain  canned  apricots  from  their 
syrup,  and  rub  through  a  siev-e.  Beat 
cream  until  stiff,  add  to  fruit  pulp, 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  Canned 
reaches  may  be  uesd  in  the  same  way. 
Serve  with  steamed  pudding  or  fruit 
rice  pudd-ng  as  follows: 
Fruit  Rice  Pudding. 

Put  halves  of  peaches  or  apricots  in 
the  bottom  of  a  sherbet  cuo.  Add 
well  cook-ed  rice  mixed  with  the  fruit 
syrup.  Place  a  peach  on  top  and 
."terve  with  the  fruit  sauce  given  above. 


Steamed  Raisin  Pudding. 
1-3  lb.   beef  suit. 
Y2  lb.  raisins  fin-ely  chopped. 
2  C.  dried  bread  crumbs. 

1  C.  milk. 
1  egg. 

2  T.  baking  powder. 
Y2  C.  sugar. 

1  T.  salt. 

Put  suet  througn  food  chopper, 
then  chop  raisins  in  the  same  way; 
then  chop  these  mixed  together 
through  the  chopper  the  third  time. 
Soak  crumbs  in  milk,  add  egg  well 
beaten,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  pow- 
der. Combine  mixtures,  turn  into  but- 
tered baking  powder,  mold  and  steam 
3  hours.  When  eggs  are  cheap  use  two 
or  thre-e  eggs  and  no  baking  powder. 
The  same  recipe  is  used  for  fig  and 
date  pudding,  using  either  one  in- 
stead of  the  raisins.  The  pudd'ng  is 
steamed  a  long  time  to  mak-e  it  dark 
and  rich  looking. 
Suet  Pudding. 

1  C.  each  finely  chopped  suet,  mo- 
lasses,  and    milk. 

2  C.  dried  bread  crumbs. 
1  T.  soda. 

1  T.  salt. 

Y2  T.  each  ginger,  clove,  nutmeg. 

1  T.  cinnamon. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.     Turn 
into  a  buttered  mold,  cover  and  steam 
three    hours.      Raisins    and    currants 
may  be  added. 
Lemon  Sauce. 

Y2  C.  sugar. 

1  C.  boiling  water. 

1  Tb.  cornstarch  or  lYi  Tb.  flour. 

2  Tb.   butter. 

IV2  Tb.  lemon  juice. 

Few   gratings   nutmeg. 

Few   grains   salt. 

Mix  sugar  and  cornstarch,  add 
water  gradt^ally.  stirring  constantly; 
boil  five  minutes,  remove  from  fire, 
add  butter,  lemon  juice,  and  nutmeg. 
Mulled  Ricr. 

(By   Mary   Green.) 

^2  C.  rice. 

2   C.   hot  milk. 

1  Tb.  butter. 

2  Tb.   sugar. 
M  T.  salt. 

1  eeg. 

^^  T.  nutmeg. 

2  Tb.  grape  juice. 

Wash  rice  and  cook  with  milk, 
spfirar.  and  salt  in  double  boiler  until 
tender:  beat  ec^j?.  add  nutmeg  and 
grape  juice,  stir  into  rice,  and  cook 
five  m'nutes  .  Serve  with  cream  or 
rich   milk. 
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GIRL  QUERIES. 

Conducted  by  Catherine  Hurst. 
Address  all  comn  unications  in  this  department  to  Question  Box. 


(1)  Where  and  for  what  price  can 
I  purchase  Maetcrlink's  "Life  of  the 
Bee?"  (2)  What  is  the  Nobel  prize? 
— C.  M. 

(1)  Deser€t  Sunday  School  Union 
or  Descret  News  Book  Store,  Salt 
Lake  City,  price  $1.50.  (2)  The  data 
as  to  the  Nobel  prize  was  published 
in  the  "Younj?  Woman*s  Journal." 
Vol.  27,  page  617.  If  you  have  not 
access  to  this  book,  send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  the  mforma- 
tion. 

"J  Ivi.  B."— Children  born  in  Amer- 
ica are  American  citizens,  irrespective 
of  the  "nationality  of  the  parents. 

"Maude." — Wash  your  white  crepe 
de  chine  waist  in  white  soap  suds, 
using  the  hands.  Do  not  rub  soap  on 
the  waist.  Rinse  in  water  containing 
a  little  powdered  borax  and  the  faint- 
est tinge  of  blueing.  Hang  in  the 
shade  and  press  while  yet  damp. 
After  several  washings  the  waist  will 
not  be  snowy  white  so  you  can  color 
it  some  shad<e.  Buy  a  roll  of  crepe 
paper  the  color  desired,  soak  a  small 
piece  in  the  rinse  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  remove  and  immerse  the 
waist,  shaking  around  in  this  water 
until  you  have  the  desired  shade.  Or. 
if  you  wish  a  pink  tint,  a  drop  or  two 
of  red  ink  in  the  last  water  will  give 
the  required  shade  of  color. 

"Carma." — Note  the  different  styles 
of  hairdressdng,  ana  experiment  with 
your  own  hair.  Then  choose  the 
most  becoming  style  of  arrangement. 
The  contour  of  the  face  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  what  would  be  pretty 
and  becoming  to  one  girl,  would  not 
suit  another  at  all.  If  you  have  a 
hairdresser  in  a  nearby  town,  go  to  her 
once  or  twice  and  have  your  hair  ar- 
ranged in  a  comely,  pretty  way,  which 
you  can  follow  in  the  future. 

What  are  the  rules  when  e-ntering  a 
street  car,  with  a  gentleman,  paying 
fare,   seating,  etc.  ?— Novit  e. 

A  gentleman  assists  a  lady  to  enter 
a  car  ahead  of  himself,  find»  her  a  seat 
if  possible.  A  gentleman  will  arise 
and  proffer  his  seat  to  a  lady  who  en- 
ters with  a  friend  of  his.  H  a  gentle- 
man is  with  a  lady  he  pays  th^  fare, 


if  she  casually  met  him  while  waiting 
for  the  car,  or  on  the  car,  she  pays 
her  own  fare  unless  he  insists  on 
doing  so,  when  she  must  n'^t  discus« 
the  matter,  merely  bow  pcliiely. 
Women  ought  not  to  expect  men  to 
always  offer  their  places  in  the  car. 
as  ofttimes  working  men  are  more 
tired  and  in  greater  need  of  rest,  than 
the  woman.  A  gentleman  wUl  always 
Know  when  to  proffer  a  seat. 

My  family  is  small,  conMsting  of 
two,  and  most  cook  books  and  recipes 
seem  to  be  written  for  large  families: 
ran  you  tell  m«  of  a  book  for  my 
needs? — Doris. 

"Catering  for  Two,"  by  Janet  M 
Hill,  is  quite  the  book  for  the  new 
Kride.  Sold  at  Dcseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store,  Salt  I-ake  City. 
Price,  $1.35. 

How  can  I  make  min«  vinegar?— 
Olive. 

Strip  the  leaves  from  the  stems  of 
mint,  put  them  in  fruit  jars,  and  pour 
over  them  cold  white  or  pure  cider 
vinegar.  Allow  three  ounces  of  mint 
leaves  to  one  quart  of  vinegar,  cover 
closely  and  let  stand  for  two  weeks. 
Shake  the  jar  occasiociallv  during  this 
time.  Strain  through  cheese  cloth 
and  bottle.  When  using  for  mutton 
or  lamb,  to  three  tablespoon sful  of 
mint  vinegar,  add  three  table  spoon  sful 
of  plain  vin-egar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  minced 
parsley. 

"O.  B."— To  clean  your  white  kid 
shoes,  dip  a  clean  white  flannel  cloth 
in  a  little  ammonia  and  rub  lii^htly 
over  a  cake  of  white  soap.  Rub  the 
soiled  spots  gently,  changing  the  cloth 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  soiled.  Or,  wet 
a  clean  white  flannel  in  benzine  or 
gasolifie,  rub  lightly.  Hang  in  the  air 
to  dry.  Remember  benzine  and  gaso- 
line arc  inflammable. 

To  soften  kid,  rub  once  a  week  with 
castor  oil.  To  polish  your  tan  shoes, 
wash  the  shoes  clean  with  a  sponge 
and  warm  water.  Wipe  dry,  and  let 
dry  thoroughly,  then  rub  freely  with 
the  inside  of  a  banana  peel.  Wipe 
car-efully.  and  polish  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  flafinel.  Orange  juice  is  also 
good  to  polish  tan  shoes. 
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Love. 

By  Joseph  E.  Cordon. 

Love! 

Praise  God  for  the  gift  of  it. 
The  peace,  the  joy,  the  uplift  of  it- 
Love  that  comforts  the  heart  within, 
Guiding  the  soul  from  the  power  of  sin. 
Oh,  how  can  we  measure  the  worth  of  it, 
And  how  may  we  tell  the  birth  of  it. 
And  what  is  so  sweet  as  its  welcome  rays 
Lighting  the  way  through  the  lonely  days? 

Love! 

T^raise  God  for  the  measure  of  it. 

For  the  fullness  and  pleasure  of  it. 

Casting  all  pain  and  sorrow  away. 

Changing  the  darkness  of  night  into  day. 

Saving  the  world  from  contention  and  strife. 

Leading  up  to  the  better  life. 

Oh.  how  can  we  fathom  the  might  of  it. 

And  how  may  we  behold  the  light  of  it, 

As  it  sheds  its  cheering  rays  about 

Banishing  ever  all  fear  and  doubt. 

Love! 

Praise  God  for  the  worth  of  it. 

For  the  timely  presence  and  mirth  of  it. 

The  priceless  gem  of  all  the  earth. 

More  precious  thati  diamonds  in  its  worth; 

Taming  the  spirit,  calming  the  mind. 

Helping  the  heloless,  leading  the  blind. 

Forgiving  the  debtor,  caring  for  all. 

Assisting  to  rise  whenever  they  fall. 

Upholding  the  right,  condemning  the  wrong, 

Making  brighter  the  world  with  its  cherry  song. 

Oh.  how  can  ooets  tell  the  story  of  it. 

And  how  can  bards  sing  the  glory  of  it. 

Oh,  how  can  they  its  meaning  define. 

To  your  poor  heart  and  also  mine? 

Love! 

Praise  God  for  the  merit  of  it. 

For  the  sweet  hallowed  spirit  of  it. 

Filling  all  the  world  around. 

Making  music  of  every  sound. 

Oh,  what  is  so  sweet  as  the  name  of  it. 

And  what  is  so  great  as  the  aim  of  it, 

Blazing  the  path  for  tired  feet 

Where  all  mankind  in  peace  may  meet? 

Love  the  guide;  Love  the  friend. 

Trading  the  way  to  a  perfect  end; 

Raising  the  fallen,  helping  the  poor. 

Consoling  the  stricken  who  come  to  the  door; 

Love  the  conqueror  of  death  and  the  grave. 

As  a  ransom  given  all  men  to  save. 

Praise  God  for  the  gift  so  sweet  and  pure. 

Praise  God,  it  the  cross  to  Calvary  bore. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


CLASS  WORK. 

From  the  evidences  of  interest 
shown  in  the  subject  of  class  work 
at  our  recent  conventions,  we  may 
confidently  ex|)ect  much  progress 
this  season  in  th's  line  of  our  work. 
The  topic  "Five  Essentials  in  a  Class 
Recitation"  has.  in  most  instances, 
been  well  presented  and  in  many 
cases  valuable  discussions  have  fol- 
lowed. It  is  hoped  that  class  leaders 
will  put  the  suggestions  received  into 
actual  practice.  We  recommend  for 
study  the  book  being  used  in  the  Sun- 
day School  normal  classes,  "The 
Making  of  a  Teacher."  by  Brum- 
baugh. 


"Essentials    in    a    Class    Recitation." 

By  Wm.  Bartlctt,  Blackfoot  Stake. 

(This  outline  makes  no  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  steps  in  developing  or 
preparing  a  class  recitation,  but  aims, 
only,  to  give  the  teacher  something 
concrete  to  measure  the  degree  of 
success  of  any  give.n  lesson.) 

T.     Interest. 

1.  Must  be   secured  early. 

2.  Comes  through  a  lesson  problem 
stated  as  a  question. 


11. 
1 
? 


A.    Should  connect  with  past  les- 
sons. 
R.    Should  turn  mind  of  class  in- 
to proper  channel  of  thought. 
Life. 

A  continual  feeding  of  interest. 
_.    Secured  by: 

A.    A   gradual   unraveling  of  the 
lesson   problem. 

a.  Through   leading  questions. 

b.  Through  pruning  or  elimin- 
ation. 

c.  Through     concentration    of 
mental  energy. 

III.  Definite  Information.     (Aim.) 

1.  Main  thought  of  lesson. 

2.  How  r-eached. 

A.  By  a   logical   building  up  of 
facts. 

B.  By    a    definite    mental    route 
being  followed. 

a.  No   side-tracking. 

b.  No  skimming. 

c.  No  skioping. 

C.  By    one    judgment   after    an- 
other being  formed. 

a.  Through  treatment  of  topics. 

b.  Through  answering  of  ques- 
tions. 

IV.  Truth.     (Application  of  Aim.) 

1.  A  fundamental  law  of  physical. 

mental,  or  moral  growth. 

2.  Comes  through  the  emotions. 
A.   Reaches  deeper  than  the  mind. 
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3.    Secured   through   application   of 
definite   information. 
A    .By   past   illustrations. 

B.  By    present   general    illustra- 
tions. 

C.  By  personal  illustrations. 
V.     I>esire. 

1.  A  longing  to  do,  to  know,  to  be. 

2.  The  beginning  of  action. 

A.  Starting  of  habit. 

B.  True      test      of      knowledge. 
(Use.) 

C.  First  step  in  character  build- 
ing. 

a.    Results  in  power. 

Xote.  Topics  III,  IV  and  V.  must 
not  be  thought  of  as  separate  parts  of 
lesson  development,  for  they  are  de- 
veloped simultaneously;  but  rather  as 
the  means  of  testing  the  degree  of 
success  obtained   in   teaching. 

WARD    SECRETARIES. 

The  attendance  of  ward  secretaries 
at  our  conventions  this  year  showed  a 
considerable  increase  lover  that  of 
1916.  This  is  appreciated  by  both 
General  and  stake  officers.  We  en- 
courage the  secretaries  to  be  present 
at  every  stake  a-nd  local  officers*  meet- 
ing and  to  be  faithful  and  energetic 
in  their  work.  A  good  secretary  is 
a  valuable  asset   to   any   association. 


Original  Design  for  China  Decoration 
by  Kathryn  D.  Willis,  Boise,  Ida. 

BEE-HIVE  WORK  IN  THE  MIS- 
SION   FIELD. 

This  interesting  report  comes  from 
Ella  D.  Jack  and  Eva  Dye,  mission- 
aries laboring  in  St.  John,  Kansas: 


"Now  that  our  Bee-Hive  work  is 
over  for  the  summer  we  thought  per- 
haps you  might  like  to  have  a  little 
report  of  what  we  have  beeji  doing 
here  in  Kansas. 

"There  are  so  few  members  of  the 
Church  here  as  compared  with  our 
branches  and  wards  at  home  that  we 
were  a  little  afraid  at  first  that  prob- 
ably we  could  not  get  enough  girls 
to  join  to  make  the  Bee-Hive  work  a 
success,  but  the  girls  each  brought 
their  ifriends,  and  they  in  turn 
brought  their  friends,  so  we  have  had 
quite  a  successful  summer. 

"We  named  our  swarm  the  "Sun- 
flow^er"  Swarm,  the  sunflower  being 
the  state  flower  of  Kansas.  We  had 
22  enrolled,  18  of  whom  are  non- 
members  of  the  Church.  14  girls 
qualified  in  the  first  rank  **The 
Builder  of  the  Hive,"  and  aU  workp  ' 
energetically  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer. The  parents  were  interested;  it 
was  a  new  thing  to  have  their  girls 
take  their  mending  and  patching  to 
"club"  or  spend  the  afternoon  having 
a  cooking  lesson,  or  literary  meeting. 
We  had  also  two  "hikes,"  a  fishing 
trip  and  a  picnic  at  Mulberry  grove. 
We  are  enclosing  a  few  pictures  of 
the   Bee-Hive   girls." 

LIBERTY    LOAN— RED    CROSS- 
FOOD  CONSERVATION. 

A  meting  of  General,  stake,  and 
local  officers  o  fthe  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  was 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  October  8,  fol- 
lowing the  general  conference  of  the 
Church.  Members  of  the  General 
Board  spoke  upon  the  subjects  of 
Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross  Work,  and 
Food  Conservation,  the  remainder  of 
the  time  being  devoted  to  testimony 
bearing. 

President  Martha  H.  Tingey  ad- 
vised officers  and  members  of  the  Y. 
L.  M.  I.  A.  as  far  as  possible  to  prove 
their  patriotism  by  subscribing  for 
Liberty  Bonds.  This  is  a  safe  and 
wise  investment  for  all  who  desire  to 
save  money.  It  was  suggested  that 
girls  may  club  together  in  buying 
these  bonds  or  that  organizations  may 
subscribe. 

Stake  Presidents  are  asked  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
members  who  have  subscribed  for 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  the  amount  sub- 
scribed, and  report  the  same  to  the 
General  Secretary  by  November  15, 
1917. 
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All  M.  I.  A.  members  arc  urged  to 
"do  their  bit"  in  assisting  the  Red 
Cross  and  in  conserving  food  sup- 
plies. 


Original  Design  for  China  Decoration 
by  Kathryji  D.  Willis,  Boise.  Ida. 

M.  I.  A.  ACTIVITIES. 

Associations  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evenings  may  score  points  also  for 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  evening 
joint  meetings  if  they  so  desire;  those 
meeting  on  Sunday  evenings  regularly 
may  score  points  for  attendance  on 
the  Special  Activity  evenings  held  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  once  each  month. 
(See  M.  I.  A.  Calendar,  August  "Jour- 
nal," p.  464.)  Rules  governing  punc- 
tual attendance  on  these  evenings 
must  be  observed. 

FOOD   DRYING  CONTEST 

Attention  of  all  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  is  again 
called  to  the  contest  in  the  drying  of 
fruit,  corn,  and  peas  now  being  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board.  For  full  information  con- 
cerning this  contest,  isee  July  Journal, 
page  408.  All  are  urged  to  participate 
in  this  movement. 

REORGANIZATIONS. 
Righy  Stake. 
President — Anna  Lott. 
First  Counselor — Sarah  Selck. 
Second  Counselor — Julin  Green. 
Secretary — Alida  Call. 


South  Sanpete  Stake. 

President — Harriet  Parry. 
First  Counselor — Edna  Larsen. 
Second  Counselor — Jane  Lamb. 
Secretary — Clara  Farnsworth. 

Big  Horn  Stiake. 

President — Hedwig  E.  Snell. 
First  Counselor — Mary  A.  Welch. 
Second  Counselor — Glen  Croft. 
Secretary — Ann  C.  Wilson. 

Cottonwood  Stake. 

President — Emily  McDonald. 
First  Counselor — Emma  J.  Webster. 
Second  Counselor — Florence  Ham- 
ilton, 
Secretary — Margaret  Newman. 

Ensign  Stake. 

President— Hattic  W.  Saville. 

First  Counselor — Eva  M.  James. 

Second -Counselor — Viona  B.  Peter- 
sen. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Margaret 
M.  Webb. 

South  Davis  Stake. 

President — Lydia  E.  Fisher. 
First  Counselor — Emma  Walton. 
Second   Counselor^ — Fuchia    String- 
ham. 

Secretary — Blanch  Lewis. 
Organist — Ida  K.  Thomas. 
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IMPROVEMENT   OUR   MOTTO:     PERFECTION  OUR  AIM. 


THE  GENERAL  BOARD. 

Mm.  Maatha  H.  Tingky,      •    •    President 

1910  South  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mas.  Ruth  Mat  Fox,      -    First  Counsslor 
Mas.  Max  T.  NYSTaoM,  •  Second  Counselor 
Miss  CuutiaiA  A.  Bsislky,  Secretary 
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Miss  Joam  Campbux,    Recording  Secretory 
Mas.  Ajlics  K.  Smith,      •    •    •    Treasurer 

127  No.  2iid  West  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mas.  Maxia  Y.  Doogall,  Honorary  Member 
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Mrs.  AdelUW.  Eardiey 
Miss  Agnes  Campbell 
Miss  Ann  M.  Cannon 
Mrs.  May  Booth  Talmage 
Mrs.  Emma  Goddard 
Mrs.  Rose  W.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Brixen 
Mrs.  Augusta  W.  Grant 


Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Smith 
Mrs.  Jane  B.  Anderson 
Mrs.  £dith  R.  Lovesy 
Mrs.LauraBennionDimond 
Mrs.  Rachel  Grant  Taylor 
Mrs.  Sarah  Richards  Cannon 
Mrs.  Lucy  M.  S.  Carter 
Miss  Charlotte  Stewart 


Mrs.EmilyCaldwell  Adams  Mrs.  Lucv  Grant  Cannon 
Miss  Mary  £.  Connelly  Mrs.  Emily  Hillam  Higgs 
Miss  Elen  Wallace 

Miss  Margaret  Summerhays  Music  Director 

Miss  Mabel  M.  Cooper       •  Assistant  Music  Director 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 


NOVEMBER,  1917. 


Wc  arc  Thankful. 


Our  blessings  are  so  many  that 
we  cannot  number  them. 

VVe  are  thankful  that  prohibition 
has  gained  so  much  ground  during 
the  year  that  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close.  We  are  glad  that  Utah 
stands  where  she  should  among  the 
white  states.  We  rejoice  that  such 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  na- 
tion. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  boun- 
teous harvest  which  will  supply  not 
only  our  own  needs,  but  will  give 
a  big  surplus  to  feed  others. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  splendid 
men  of  our  nation.  The  way  they 
have  enlisted  shows  that  many 
thousands  are  willing  to  place  their 
all  on  the  altar  that  freedom  may 
prevail. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  women  who  have 
been  willing  to  let  the'r  loved  ones 
go  to  fight  and  have  resolutely  set 
to  work  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
further  the  cause  of  liberty  and  to 
lessen  the  suffering  that  war  entails. 

We  are  thankful  that  though  war 
rages  abroad  and  though  we  have 
entered  the  conflict,  that  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  love  prevails  in  this  na- 
tion, ami  that  our  men  go  forth  to 


battle  not  with  the  spirit  of  hate  but 
filled  with  love  for  the  right  an  1 
with  full  confidence  in  the  outcome 
of  the  struggle. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  big  les- 
sons we  are  learning  from  the  war. 

We  are  thankful  that  men's 
hearts  are  being  turned  to  the 
Father  and  that  they  are  seeking 
Him  reverently  with  full  faith  in 
His  power  to  bless  and  sustain 
them. 

Carry  Home  Your  Small 
Parcels. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  that  an 
evil  that  needs  reforming  is  the  de- 
livery system  that  has  become  an 
incubus  to  the  retail  stores.  Very 
few  people  realize  what  a  heavy  ex- 
pense it  is  to  deliver  the  packages. 
A  writer  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine" thinks  these  three  reasons  are 
responsible  for  the  evil : 

1.  Because  stores,  under  spur  of 
competition,  offer  to  make  delivery, 
and  this  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

"2.  Because  customers  at  the  bet- 
ter class  of  stores  rather  assume 
(Concluded  on  page  650.) 
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Gospel  Truths. 

LESSON  V. 

The  Scriptures  (Continued). 

Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

(For  Tuesday,  December  4,  or  Sunday,  December  9.) 


Book  of  Mormon — Title  Page. 

The  title  page  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
words  of  Moroni.  Josephs  mith  says 
the  words  were  not  his  own  nor 
any  modern  man's  but  **werc  a  lit- 
eral translation  taken  from  the  last 
leaf  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
collection  of  plates  which  contain 
the  record  which  has  been  trans 
lated/'  From  the  title  page  we  learn 
that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  an 
abridged  record  of  colonies  which 
left  the  eastern  continent  and  un- 
der divine  guidance  were  brought 
to  America.  These  small  colonies 
became  great  nations  and  it  is  their 
history  with  which  the  book  deals. 

Book  Contains  Everlasting 
Gospel.  More  important  to  us 
than  the  history  of  these  extinct  na- 
tions is  the  knowledge  which  their 
records  give  us  of  the  Gospel 
These  records  while  kept  for  the 
guidance  of  the  people  were  also 
preserved  and  brought  forth  that 
the  peoples  of  modern  times  might 
be  convinced  that  "J^^^s  is  the 
Christ  the  Eternal  God  manifesting 
Himself  to  all  nations."^  Also  that 
the  plan  of  salvation  is  the  sam^- 
whether  it  is  given  to  Jew,  Nephite. 
or  Gentile. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ica   had  a  certain     knowledge    of 


"Title  page,  Book  of  Mormon. 


Christ.''  He  guided  the  people  of 
Jared  to  the  promised  land,  ap- 
pearing to  the  brother  of  Jarel 
in  the  body  of  His  Spirit  and 
proclaiming  Himself  the  One  who 
was  prepared  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  to  redeem  His  people. 
His  chosen  servants  were  among 
the  Jaredites  even  until  the  en  i 
when  Ether  the  last  prophet  hid  up 
unto  the  Lord  the  records  of  h'> 
people. 

Nephi  in  vision  saw  Christ  mi  i- 
ister  personally  to  the  Jews  and  als » 
to  the  Nephites.*^  The  Gospel  wa^ 
preached  with  great  plainness  from 
the  time  of  Lehi  until  Moroni  th: 
last  of  the  Nephite  prophets. 

Christ  Himself  appeared  after 
His  resurrection  and  taught  the 
Nephites  day  by  day  until  He  ha  "• 
fully  established  His  Church.''  Th 
history  of  these  nations  is  the  his- 
tory of  God's  dealings  with  Hi 
.people  and  these  records  contain 
His  words  unto  all  men. 

Mormon  the  Chief  Historian. 
Mormon  lived  400  years  after 
Christ.  He  was  called  by  Chn<t 
Himself  to  be  His  disciple.  .At  th^ 
aore  of  ten  Ammaron  came  to  ^Tor- 
mon  and  told  him  to  ta^e  note  of 
the  th-np-s  which  he  .«;hould  ob<?erv" 
amon^jf  the  people  and  at  the  a^e  of 

''Ether  ^-l-^-lfi. 
rT  W-hi  11.  12. 
^TTT  Nephi  11-26  inc. 
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twenty- four  to  go  to  the  hill  Shim 
where  he  would  find  all  the  sacred 
engravings  of  the  Nephites.  The 
plates  of  Nephi  he  was  to  take  and 
engrave  on  them  all  that  happened 
(luring  his  life.  Mormon  remem- 
bered the  words  of  Ammaron  ami 
in  (Hie  time  he  took  the  plates  of 
Xephi  and  made  the  record  as  Am- 
maron had  instructed  him. 

Mormon  also  took  all  the  recor  Is 
of  the  Nephites  and  made  from 
them  a  small  record  which  he  called 
the  Rook  of  Mormon.  After  com- 
pleting the  abridgment  up  to  about 
200  years  before  Christ,  he  found  a 
set  of  plates  which  were  commenced 
by  Nephi  and  called  by  him  the 
smaller  plates.  These  Nephi  sai  I 
he  was  comman(^ed  of  God  to  make 
for  a  wise  purpose.  On  these  plates 
Nephi  engraved  the  religious  life 
of  his  .people  telling  of  his  father's 
visions,  his  own  spiritual  manifes- 
tations, and  also  the  teachings  he 
gave  his  people.  Jacob  h's  brother 
and  his  descendants  followed  Nc- 
phi's  example  and  while  enough  of 
the  history  was  given  to  follow  the 
colony,  it  was  the  religious  teach- 
ings of  the  people  which  occupie  1 
nK).st  of  these  plates.  Mormon  was 
so  impressed  with  these  splen'id 
teachings  that  he  made  no  attempt 
to  alter  them  but  put  them  with  the 
book  he  had  made.  Thus  a  double 
line  of  history  for  the  first  400 
vears  was  given.  Mormon  declares 
he  was  prompted  to  make  this  du- 
plication :  ".^nd  I  do  this  for  a  wise 
purpose  for  thus  it  whispereth  me 
according  to  the  workings  of  the 
Snirit  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  me. 
\nd  now  I  do  not  know  all  things 
but  the  Lord  knoweth  all  things 
which  are  to  come  wherefore  he 
w^rVeth  in  me  to  do  his  wni."*^ 

Moroni.  Moroni,  the  last  of  the 
Nenhite     writers     completed     his 


father  Mormon's  record.  He  also 
made  a  second  abridgment  of  the 
record  of  the  Jaredites.  By  him 
the  Nephite  record  was  closed. 

The  Translation.  The  story  of 
Joseph  Smith's  receiving  the  plates 
and  their  translation  are  familiar 
history  to  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
The  wise  purpose  of  whxh  Nephi 
and  Mormon  speak  in  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  first  400  years  of  history 
was  made  manijFest,  when  the  first 
127  pages  of  manuscript  were  lost 
by  Martin  Harris  and  Joseph  was 
commanded  to  translate  the  smaller 
plates  in  their  stead. 

The  purpose  of  God  was  fulfilled 
in  the  publishing  of  the  Book 
Hundreds  and  thousands  Have  fol- 
lowed the  counsel  of  Moroni  and 
can  bear  their  solemn  testimonv  to 
the  divinity  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. Moroni  says:  "And  when 
ye  shall  receive  these  things  I  would 
exhort  you  that  ye  would  ask  God 
the  Eternal  Father  m  the  name  of 
Christ  if  these  things  are  not  true 
and  if  ye  shall  ask  with  a  sincere 
heart  with  real  intent,  having  faith 
in  Christ,  He  will  manifest  the 
truth  of  it  unto  you  by  the  power 
of  the  Holv  Ghost,  and  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ye  may 
know  the  truth  of  all  things."^ 

The  Witnesses.  The  testimony 
of  the  Book  does  not  rest  wholly 
on  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Smith. 
We  have  the  solemn  testimony  of 
eleven  men  who  were  permitted  to 
view  the  plates.  Three  were  shown 
the  plates  bv  an  aneel  of  God. 
Joseph  Smith  showed  them  to  eight 
others.  These  men  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  what  thev  saw.  and  while 
several  left  the  Church,  none  were 
known  to  ever  deny  their  testi- 
monv.* 


<*\\'ords  of  Mormon  1 :7, 


/Moroni  10:4,5. 

^See  Testimony  of  Three  and  Eight 
Witnesses 
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Publication  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  The  July  following 
the  organization  of  the  Church  the 
Prophet  Joseph  in  compliance  with 
the  command  of  God  began  arrang- 
ing and  copying  for  publication  the 
revelations  he  had  received.  At 
that  time  26  of  the  136  sections  of 
♦he  Dioctrine  and  Covenants  had 
!)een  given.'*  After  more  than  a 
year  had  elapsed  a  special  confer- 
ence was  called  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter of  having  the  revelations  pub- 
lished. At  this  conference,  Oliver 
Cowdery  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  revelations  and  carry 
them  to  Independence,  Mo.,  for 
publication.  John  Whitmer  was 
called  by  revelation  to  accompany 
him  as  the  country  was  so  sparsely 
settlerl,  it  was  not  wise  for  one  to 
travel  alone. 

"The  work  of  printing  was  prac- 
tically .finished  early  in  the  summer 
of  1833.  However  the  book  did 
not  appear  at  that  time,  for  on  July 
20,  1833,  a  mob  destroyed  the  print- 
ing office  and  its  contents.  A  few 
copies  of  the  partially  completed 
books  were  secured  just  before  the 
destruction  of  the  office."* 

The  following  year  a  new  print- 
ing office  was  establ'shed  in  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
High  Council  held  Sept.  26,  1834, 
arrangements  were  again  made  for 
the  publication  of  the  revelations.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed  to 
do  this  work.  On  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, 1835.  the  work  of  the  com 
mittee  was  completed  and  a  cor  Ter- 
ence of  the  Priesthood  was  held  to 
accept  the  book.  This  body  unani- 
mously accepted  the  book  and  ac- 
knowledged it  as  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  of  their   fa'th.^' 


''"=st   nf  rhurch.  Vol.  T,  p.  104. 

•Tfist.  of  Chtirch.  Vol.  T.  pp.  390,  411, 
412. 

/Hist,  of  the  Church.  Vol.  T.  pp.  234- 
250. 


Contents  of  the  Book.  The  first 
75  pages  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants contain  seven  lectures  on 
faith  which  were  prepared  and  de- 
livered by  the  Prophet  Joseph  at 
the  sessions  of  the  School  of  the 
Prophets  held  in  Kirtland  during 
the  winter  of  834-5.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  sections  134-5-6  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
are  revelations  given  directly  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Section 
one  was  received  by  the  Prophet  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  it  was  de- 
cided to  publish  the  book;  it  is  a 
preface  to  the  book  and  lias  been 
published  as  section  one  in  all  edi- 
tions. It  explains  the  reasons  for 
giving  the  revelations  and  tells 
briefly  the  contents  of  the  book.* 

During  the  early  years  of  the 
Church  a  great  many  men,  anxious 
to  know  their  special  calling,  woiiH 
ask  the  Prophet  to  enquire  of  the 
Lord  His  will  concerninsr  them  and 
thus  we  have  many  of  the  revela- 
tions given  to  individuals. 

The  necessity  for  information 
concerning  organization  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  called  for 
many  of  the  revelations.  Points  of 
doctrine,  obscure  scripture,  and 
many  other  subjects  were  enquired 
about  bv  the  Prophet  and  answered 
by  revelat!on. 

.As  with  the  Book  of  Mormon,  so 
with  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
it*;  language  is  the  language  of  the 
Prophet.  The  Lord  gave  the  in- 
s.piration  and  the  Prophet  used  the 
languaore  at  his  command  to  ex- 
press himself. 

To  under.<?tand  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  it  is  well  to  studv  it  in 
connection  with  Church  History. 
Most  of  the  revelations  were  Sfiven 
during  the  earlv  days  of  the  Church 
and  when  studied  with  the  historv 
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their  importance  can  be  easily  un-      defend   the   holy   faith   by   becom-ng 
f^erstood.  possessors  of  at." 


Message  of  the  Book.     To  the 

latter-day  Saints,  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  comes  as  the  words  of 
Christ  to  His  authorized  Church. 
He  has  revealed  a  perfect  Church 
organization,  and  has  issued  for  the 
last  time  a  call  for  repentance,  pro- 
claiming the  nearness  of  His  sec- 
ond coming,  and  instruct'ng  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  to  prepare  for 
His  advent.  Spiritual  arid  temporal 
laws  have  been  revealed  which  will 
save  mankind. 

By  the  light  of  the  revelations  we 
interpret  arisfht  the  words  of  God. 
From  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  weakest  of 
Saints,  to  the  glories  of  the  celes- 
tial kinoff'om  revelat'on  upon  reve- 
lation has  been  given  to  enli<?hten 
the  mind  anH  enlarge  the  soul. 

Pearl  of  Great  Price.  The  Pearl 
of  Great  Price  was  printed  Jtilv  11, 
1^51.  in  Liveroool.  Eneland.  bv 
Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards.  It 
aooeared  first  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  preface  to  the  book  makes 
the  following  explanation : 

"Most  of  the  revelations  composing 
this  work  were  published  at  early 
periods  of  the  Church  when  the  circu- 
latiofi  of  its  journals  was  so  limited 
as  to  render  them  comparatively  un- 
known at  present,  except  to  a  few 
who  have  treasured  up  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  small  portion  of  this  work 
has  never  before  appeared  in  print 
and  it  is  presumed  that  true  be- 
h'cvcrs  in  the  divine  message  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  will  appreciate 
this  little  collection  of  precious  truths 
as  a  pearl  of  great  price  that  will  in- 
crease their  ability  to  maintain  and  to 


It  is  accepted  as  one  of  the 
standard  works  of  the  Church.  The 
book  contains:  The  Visions  of 
Moses,  as  revealed  to  the  Prophet 
in  1830;  the  Book  of  Abraham,  a 
translation  of  ancient  records  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  Joseph 
Smith  in  the  year  1835 ;'  an  extract 
from  a  translation  of  the  Bible ;  ex- 
tracts from  the  Histo'  y  of  Joseph 
Smith;  and  the  Ar'.cles  of  Faith, 
written  by  Joseph  Smith. 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  very 
brief  way  the  four  books  which - 
comprise  the  standard  works  of  the 
Church.  Within  their  lids  we  have 
the  everlasting  Gospel  in  its  fullness 
and  simplicity.  It  is  for  us  as  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  these  teachines  and  con- 
form our  lives  to  the  Gospel  plan 
following  the  a^'monitwn  of  the 
Savior  to  search  the  scriptures  for 
in  them  will  be  found  eternal  life. 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  Name  the  standard  works  of  the 
Church. 

2.  Giv*^  an   account  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

3.  What    does     the     Doctrine    and 
Covenants  contain? 

4.  Givr  a  brief  review  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

5.  What  does  the  title  page  of  the 
Rook  of  Mormon  tell  us? 

6.  Who  was  Mormon  and  what  did 
he  do? 

7.  Who  was  Moroni? 

8.  Give   the    testimony   of   the    wit- 
nesses 


'Hist,  of  Church.  Vol.  IT.  p.  236. 
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LESSON  VI. 
Religious  Liberty. 

(For  Tuesday,  December  11,  or  Sunday,  D-ecember  16.) 


Introduction.  Free  agency  is 
the  inherent  right  of  man.  When 
Af^am  partook  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  he  exercised  his  agency.  **Be- 
hold,  I  gave  unto  him  that  he  should 
be  an  agent  unto  himself."'' 

"Wherefore,  men  are  free  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh ;  and  all  things 
are  given  them  which  are  expedient 
unto  man.  And  they  are  free  to 
choose  liberty  and  eternal  life, 
through  the  great  mediat'on  of  all 
men,  or  to  choose  captivity  and 
f^eath,  according  to  the  captivity 
and  power  of  the  devil ;  for  he 
seeketh  that  all  men  might  be  mis- 
erable like  unto  himself."^  Hence, 
we  (the  Church)  claim  the  priv- 
ilege of  worshiping  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men 
the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship 
how,  where,  or  what  thev  may."* 

Religious  Conditions  Prior  to 
the  Coming  of  Christ.  From  al- 
most the  beginning  of  time  man- 
kind has  been  prone  to  idolatry. 
Even  the  chiHren  of  Israel  who 
were  delivered  from  bondage  to  the 
Egyptians,  by  a  "mighty  and  out- 
stretched Hand,"  and  received 
commandment  through  Moses  di- 
rect from  the  mouth  of  God,  set 
their  hearts  a<7ainst  Him  and  bowe  1 
down  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
No  authentic  secular  history  of  the 
world  is  available  until  about  seven 
centuries  B.  C  when  we  find  prac- 
tically all  peoples  under  the  domin- 
ion of  pagan  Rome.  Every  nation 
and  community  an^i.  often,  even  the 


«Doc.  and   Cov.  29:35. 

^Book  of  Mormon.  TT  Nephi  2:27. 

♦Articles  of  Faith.  6. 


family  worshiped  its  own  particular 
deity.  The  Jews  alone,  and  they 
were  more  or  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  paganism,  worshiped  one 
God — ^Jehovah.  And  they,  too, 
though  outwardly  observing  the 
law  of  Moses,  were  divided  into 
numerous  sects  aiid  parties,  each 
and  all  having  departed  far  from 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  its  teach- 
ings. Rome  offered  no  objections  to 
the  worship  of  these  divers  gods,  so 
long  as  the  people  appeared  satisfied 
and  conformed,  on  public  occasions, 
to  the  established  customs  of  wor- 
ship maintained  by  the  Empire. 

The  Struggle  for  Religious  Lib- 
erty During  the  First  Three  Cen- 
turies A.  D.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  religious  world  when 
Christ  came  to  the  earth,  bringing 
His  Gospel  of  love  and  good-will 
to  all  men  regardless  of  sect  and  be- 
lief. Then  as  now  the  Gospel  of 
•  Christ  inculcated  in  its  adherents 
faith  and  unity,  with  a  fixed  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  to  obey  its  pre- 
cepts at  whatever  cost. 

Rome  seeing  with  what  ardor  the 
followers  of  Christ  sought  to  pro- 
mulgate their  faith  and  recognizing 
an  accompanying  power  which  they 
had  not  before  witnessed,  viewed 
with  alarm  the  growth  of  this 
strange  doctrine  and  permitted  the 
rulers  of  her  provinces  to  wage  a 
bitter  war  of  extermination,  until 
the  valiant  Christians  were  either 
killed  or  banished.  Women  as  well 
as  men  perished  for  conscience 
sake.  Moreover  false  teachers  were 
insiduously  underminine:  the  pure 
principles  of  Christ  until  finally  the 
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authority  of  the  Holy   Priesthood 
was  taken  from  the  earth/ 

Religious  Liberty  to  Christians 
Under  Constantine.  In  the  year 
312  A.  D.  history  says  that  Con- 
stantine the  emperor  of  Rome  was 
converted  to  Christianity  and  made 
it  the  state  religion,  thus  making  it 
popular.  But  Christianity  was  ma- 
terially changed.  Pagan  pomp  and 
ceremonies  had  been  adopted.  In- 
stead of  love,  charity,  long-suffer- 
ing, and  freedom  in  worship,  which 
the  early  Christians  taught,  the  an- 
tonyms to  these  virtues  were  main- 
tained. Under  Constantine  and 
succeeding  so-called  Christian  em- 
perors the  church  became  intolerant 
in  its  administrations,  to  the  extent 
of  forbidding  Pagan  adherents  to 
gather  for  worship  either  in  public 
or  in  their  own  homes.  Temples 
and  gods  were  demolished  and 
Pagans  persecuted  with  greater  zeal 
and  violence,  if  that  were  possible, 
than  the  Christians  had  been  sub- 
jected to. 

The  Middle  Ages.  Then  fol- 
lowed what  is  known  as  the  dark 
ages  running  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  when 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe  was 
subject  to  the  church  which  ruled 
with  an  iron  hand.  Ignorance  and 
superstition  reigned  supreme.  The 
whole  earth  was  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, according  to  the  words  of  the 
prophet:  "For,  behold,  the  dark- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  people."''  So  gross 
was  the  darkness  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  there  sprang  into 
existence  that  barbarous  and  cruel 
institution,  known  as  the  inquisi- 
tion, which  inflicted  the  most  ex- 
treme tortures  upon  individuals 
who  refused  to  vield  their  rio^ht  of 
conscience  in  religious  matters. 

n\  Peter  2:1. 
rflsaiah  60:2. 


The  Crusades.  For  centuries 
the  Christians  of  Western  Europe 
had  made  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land  to  visit  the  places  made  sacred 
by  the  birth,  death,  and  daily  walk 
of  Christ.  In  the  eighth  century 
the  Holy  Land  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mussulmans  who  sought  to 
prevent  the  Christians  from  per- 
forming this  religious  rite.  Revolt 
against  the  conquerors  took  root  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  was 
greatly  intensified  by  the  preaching 
of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  Crusades 
took  form  and  throughout  the  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  centuries  great 
armies  gathered  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  marched  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Holy  Land  to  fight 
for  and  redeem  the  sacred  places. 
The  Crusades  were  a  factor,  too, 
in  breaking  up  the  old  feudal  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  and  did  much  to 
awaken  independent  thou^^ht  and 
create  a  desire  for  knowledge. 

Hope  Renewed.  On  June  18, 
1215,  Magna  Charta,  considered  to 
be  the  foundation  of  English  liberty 
was  signed  by  King  John  at  Runny 
Meade.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
art  of  printing  was  discovered. 
About  the  same  time  the  Puritans 
refused  to  conform  to  the  liturgy 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  16th  century  the 
Reformation  marked  the  beginning 
of  modern  Europe.  A  struggle  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  re- 
sulted in  the  emperor.  Charles  the 
Fifth  of  Germany  being  forced  to 
si^n  a  treaty  giving  to  the  Protest- 
ants relio^ious  liberty.  Ad(^ed  to  all 
this  a  New  World  had  been  discov- 
ered, opening  up  a  wonderful  vis- 
ion to  mankind.  Men's  hearts  and 
minds  be^an  to  exoan'l.  Accord- 
ing! v  the  Puritans,  finding  no  place 
in  the  old  world  where  thev  might 
live  in  conformity  with  their  re- 
liofious    convictions     embarked    on 
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the  Mayflower  with  the  express 
purpose  of  worshiping  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science. On  landing  they  **cove- 
nanted  together  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony,  with  equal  rights  to  all, 
obedient  to  just  laws  made  for  the 
common  good." 

Religious  Liberty  Under  the 
Constitution.  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  we  read:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Again, 
in  Article  I  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  zfli  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  In  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  and  by  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  religious  liberty  was 
brought  about:  "And  this  land 
shall  be  a  land  of  liberty  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  there  shall  be  no  kings 
upon  the  land."*^  And  for  this  pur- 
pose (freedom)  have  I  established 
the  constitution  of  this  land,  by 
the  hands  of  wise  men  whom  I 
raised  up  unto  this  very  purpose."^ 

The  Restoration.  In  the  land 
governed  by  this  inspired  instru- 
ment was  restored  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Gospel  of  free 
agency,  the  Gospel  of  liberty  with 
all  the  gifts,  powers,  and  blessings 
of  former  days. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  girl  is  heir 
to  this  great  blessing  of  liberty.  It 
has  come  to  her  through  the  strug- 
gle of  the  ages  and  the  mercy  of 
God.  Many  promises  have  been 
made  concerning  this  land  and  her 
neople  which  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
her  day.  "And  I  hold  forth  and 
deign  to  give    unto    you     greater 

'Tl  Nephi  10:11. 
/Doc.  and  Gov.  101 :80. 


riches,  even  a  land  of  promise,  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
upon  which  there  shall  be  no  curse 
when  the  Lord  cometh:  and  I  will 
give  it  unto  you  for  the  land  of 
your  inheritance,  if  you  seek  it  witli 
all  your  hearts:  And  this  shall  be 
my  covenant  with  you,  ye  shall  have 
it  for  the  land  of  your  inheritance, 
and  for  the  inheritance  of  your 
children  forever,  while  the  earth 
shall  stand,  and  ye  shall  possess  it 
again  in  eternity,  no  more  to  pas.< 
away.  But,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
that  in  time  ye  shall  have  no  kin^ 
nor  ruler,  for  I  will  be  your  king 
and  watch  over  you.  Wherefore, 
hear  my  voice  and  follow  me,  anu 
you  shall  be  a  free  people,  and  ye 
shall  have  no  laws  but  my  law> 
when  I  come,  for  I  am  your  Law- 
j[river,  and  what  can  stay  my  hand."* 
If  the  Latter-day  Saints  will  be 
faithful  and  hearken  to  the  counsels 
of  the  servants  of  God  they  shall  be 
free  from  every  taint  of  -sin.  They 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  tnith 
shall  make  them  free.* 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  Repeat  quotation  from  Book  of 
Mormon  under  "b." 

2.  What  were  the  religious  condi- 
tions prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ? 

3.  How  did  Rome  view  the  New 
Religion  ? 

4  What  attitude  did  Rome  assume 
toward  it? 

5.  Tell  something  of  Constantinc's 
administration. 

6  Why  are  the  Middle  Ages  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Dark  Ages? 

7.  What  agencies  were  working 
dur««g  the  centuries  toward  religious 
liberty? 

^  Repeat  the  two  paragraphs  from 
th«^  Constitution  regarding  religious 
liberty. 

^  Compare  our  Pioneers  with  the 
Puritans. 

10.  How  do  these  things  affect  the 
Latter-day  Saant  girl? 

11.  Read  the  quotation  from  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  under  "f.*     ' 

rDoc.  and  Cov.  38:18-22. 
*John  8:32. 
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Church,"  Roberts.  American  History. 

Literature  of  the  Bible. 

LESSON  III. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Bible. 

(For  Tuesday,  December  18,  or  Sunday,  December  2Z.) 

The  fact  that  the  Bible  contains  a  great  many  choice  poems  and  other 
types  of  literature  was  not  discovered  until  about  one  hundred  years  after 
the  King  James  translation  had  been  made.  In  being  passed  down  to  us,- 
the  Scriptures  came  through  the  hands,  first  of  the  original  authors,  then 
the  Scribes,  the  Rabbis,  the  Monks,  and  finally  the  Translators.  All  of 
these  men  were  concerned  chiefly  with  preserving  the  exact  words  of 
Scripture.  They  paid  little  attention  to  the  literary  forms  in  which  the 
sacred  words  were  cast. 

In  arranging  the  Bible,  too,  the  Translators  were  governed,  seem- 
ingly, by  only  one  idea.  They  would  break  it  up  into  short  texts  which 
preachers  might  expand  into  sermons.  Thus  they  gave  to  us  a  book  made 
up  of  a  monotonous  series  of  chapters  and  verses. 

It  was  left  for  students  of  recent  times  to  discover  in  these  chapters 
most  wonderful  poems,  stories,  orations,  dramas,  and  other  types  of  liter- 
ature. This  discovery  has  brought  forth  new  beauties  and  added  appre- 
ciation for  the  Holy  Writ. 

The  Word  of  God  as  one  might  expect,  is  given  in  most  effective 
language.  When  simple  thought  is  being  expressed  the  lines  are  plain 
prose.  Sometimes,  however,  the  simple  narrative  changes  into  verse. 
Often  it  rises  with  an  anthem-like  sweep  into  such  sublime  poems  as  those 
represented  by  Job,  and  Isaiah's  Rhapsody  of  Zion  Redeemed.  (Isaiah, 
chapter  40  to  close.)  There  is  a  perfect  blending  of  feeling  with  form 
in  the  lines  of  scripture. 

Observe,  for  example,  such  concord  of  religious  thought  and  words 
in  these  stirring  lines: 

'*Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord? 

Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place? 

He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart, 

Who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  hands  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully." 

—Psalm  24. 
"Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?    ♦    ♦    * 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  glory 
And  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." — ^Job  38. 

"O  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings. 
Get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountain: 
O  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good  tidings, 
Lift  up  thy  voice  with  strengths- 
Lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid: 
Say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah: 
'Behold  your  God!'" 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on  earth  peace, 
Good  will  towards  men." — St.  Luke  2:14. 
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No  other  literature  contains  more  sublimely  poetic  lines  than  these 
and  many  others  of  like  strength  and  beauty  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  Bible. 

Biblical  verse  is  given  to  us  in  two  ways :  It  may  be  a  poem  by  itself 
as  in  the  case  of  Job,  or  any  of  the  Psalms ;  or,  it  may  be  woven  inUi 
some  historical  narrative  to  inspirit  the  story ;  as.  The  Song  of  Moses  at 
the  Red  Sea  (Exodus  15) ;  The  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  5) ;  Hannahs 
rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  her  son  (I  Samuel  2)  ;  The  Lament  of  David 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (II  Samuel  1). 

To  appreciate  such  poems  in  the  Bible  one  must  read  them  in  their 
setting.     As  an  illustration,  take  the  one  last  named. 

Our  readers  will  remember  how,  when  Saul  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Philistines,  headed  by  the  boastful  Goliath,  the  shepherd  lad,  David,  came 
to  the  rescue  of  Israel,  and  slew  the  giant.  Saul,  out  of  gratitude,  took 
the  brave  boy  to  his  heart.  David  was  given  a  high  place  in  the  king  s 
army,  and  was  even  made  a  confidant  and  consoler  of  the  king. 

Between  David  and  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  there  grew  the  choicest 
friendship.  Later,  however,  when  David  began  to  win  great  praise  from 
the  people  for  his  victories,  Saul  grew  jealous,  and  David  was  forced  to 
flee  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his  king.  With  h's  band  of  men,  who  cast 
their  lot  with  him,  the  young  warrior  hid  among  the.  mounta'ns.  He  had 
opportunity  on  several  occasions  to  kill  Saul,  who  was  pursuing  him ;  but, 
David  scorned  to  take  a  mean  advantage  over  his  unjust  enemy. 

Saul's  power  waned.  Samuel,  seeing  that  he  was  unfit  to  hold  the 
leadership  of  Israel  longer,  secretly  anointed  David  king. 

Then  came  the  great  battle  between  Israel  and  her  anc'ent  enemy, 
the  Philistines.  Saul's  army  was  badly  defeated  and  both  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  slain. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  that,  behold,  a  man  came  out 
of  the  camp  from  Saul  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  earth  upon  his  head; 
and  so  it  was  when  he  came  to  David,  that  he  fell  to  the  earth  and  di  I 
obeisance. 

"And  David  said  unto  him,  'From  whence  comest  thou?'  And  he  said 
unto  him,  *Out  of  the  Camp  of  Israel  am  I  escaped.' 

"And  David  said  unto  him,  'How  went  the  matter?  I  pray  thee,  tell 
me.'  And  he  answered  that  the  people  are  fled  from  the  battle  and  many 
of  the  people  also  are  fallen  and  dead ;  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  h's  son 
are  dead,  also.'  " 

"And  David  lamented  with  his  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over 
Jonathan  his  son:     *     *     *     * 

"The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places, 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen! 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon; 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 

Lest  the  daughters  6f  the  uncircumcised  triumph. 

♦  *♦*♦♦*♦♦ 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  Weep  over  Saul, 
Who  clothed  you  in  scarlet  with  other  delights. 
Who  put  on  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  apparel. 
How  are  the  mighty  falkn  in  the  midst  of  the  battle! 
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Oh.  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  the  high  places, 
I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan; 
Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me; 
Thy  love  for  me  w^s  wonderful; 
Passing  the  love  of  women. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 
And  the  weapons  of  war  perished!" 

This  poem,  it  will  be  observed,  blossoms  forth  at  the  most  appropriate 
place  to  express  fully  the  feeling  worked  up  by  the  stpry. 

The  form  of  Hebrew  verse  is  interesting.  It  does  not  rhyme  like 
classic  verse ;  and  it  differs  greatly  from  the  English  blank  verse  used  in 
Shake^eare's  plays  and  other  poems.  The  striking  characteristics  of 
Biblical  verse  are  found  in  its  parallel  structure.  Observe  that  there  is 
always  some  sort  of  repetition  of  thought  in  different  words : 

"Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon;" 

Who  shall  ascend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord? 
Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?" 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  parallel  verse  structure  may  be  found 
m  Ruth  1:16-17: 

"Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee, 

Or  to  return  from  following  aftbr  thee; 

For  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go; 

And  where  thou  lodgest,  I  wall  lodge; 

Thy  people  shall  be  my  people. 

And  thy  God,  my  God; 

Where  thou  diest,  I  will  die,    . 

And  there  will  I  be  buried; 

The  Lord  do  unto  me,  and  more  also. 

If  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me." 

This  represents  the  simplest  form  of  Hebrew  poetry,  where  the 
second  line  repeats  the  thought  of  the  first  throughout  the  poem.  Observe 
that  every  other  line  here  might  be  omitted  and  yet  the  full  thought  be 
kept. 

The  adding  of  the  parallel  lines,  however,  makes  it  a  poem,  giving 
it  a  nxusical  effect.  Dr.  Moulton  likens  this  change  to  the  changing  from 
a  walk  to  a  dance.  By  reading  the  verse  aloud  first  with,  then  without 
the  parallel  lines  this  effect  may  be  tested. 

But  not  all  Biblical  verse  is  so  s'mple  in  its  structure.  Observe  this 
example  from  the  Proverbs: 

"I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful, 

And  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  devoid  of  understanding; 

Aijd  lo,  it  was  all  covered  over  with  thorjis, 

The  face  thereof  was  covered  with  thistles; 

Then  I  beheld, 

And  considered  well; 

I  saw, 

And  received  understanding: 
Yet  a  Idttle  sleep, 
A  little  slumber, 

A  little  folding  of  the  hands  in  sleep: 
So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  a  robbe*-. 
And  thy  want  as  an  armed  man." 
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By  varying  thus  the  parallel  structure,  many  interesting  forms  of 
verse  are  made.  The  Psalms  represent  a  great  variety  of  poetry  of  this 
type.  Some  of  them  are  very  simple,  others  are  very  complex;  but  all 
represent  some  sort  of  parallelism  of  thought  and  form. 

To  see  how  filled  the  Bible  is  with  verse  and  how  varied  the  Hebrew 
verse  forms  may  be,  refer  to  "The  Modern  Reader's  Bible,"  by  Dr.  R.  G. 
Moulton. 

A  new  thrill  and  added  love,  we  feel  sure,  will  come  to  the  student 
of  the  Holy  Book  when  he  sees  its  wonderful  thought  and  feeling  through 
its  artistic  Hterary  forms. 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  Explain  how  the  Bible  came  to  be  cast  in  the  form  of  chapters  and 
verses  instead  of  its  literary  forms. 

2.  What  great  service  did  the  Translators  and  other  ancient  students  of 
the  Scriptures  perform  for  mankind  dn  holding  so  closely  to  the  words  of  the 
Bible? 

3.  When  was  it  discovered  that  the   Bible  contains  much  choice  verse? 

4.  Give  a  few  lines  from  the  Bible,  other  than  those  in  this  lesson  which 
are  especially  poetac. 

5.  4n  what  two  ways  is  poetry  given  in  the  Bible?.    Illustrate. 

6.  Give  briefly  some  story  of  the  Bible  that  contains  a  poem. 

7.  What  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  Hebrew  verse?  Illustrate  by 
giving  an  example  of  the  simple  form,  of  one  of  the  more  complex.  (Proverbs 
and  any  of  the  Psalms  may  be  used  here.) 

Note:  It  will  be  helpful  here  to  have  some  choice  passages  representing 
Hebrew  verse  voiced  by  a  good  reader;  as  Psalms  23,  24;  parts  of  the  blessing 
of  Moses  (Deut.  32);  Hannah's  Song  of  Rejoicing;  selections  from  Job  38,  39; 
parts  of  Isaiah  40,  and  other  choice  selections.  About  five  or  ten  minutes  of 
such  reading  would  give  the  lesson  more  spirit  and  meaning. 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

LESSON  V. 

The  Pure  in  Heart. 

(For  Tuesday,  December  4,  or  Sunday^  December  9.) 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Introduction.  Purity  is  chaste,  horts  to  purity  as  follows:  "If  in- 
clean,  spotless,  untarnished,  not  nee-  iquity  be  in  thine  hand,  put  it  far 
essarily  innocent.  "In  moral  and  away,  and  let  not  wickedness  dwell 
religious  use,  pure  is  a  strong  word,  in  thy  tabernacles.  For  then  shalt 
denoting  excellence  of  a  high  or-  thou  lift  up  thy  face  without  spot: 
der:  one  is  innocent  who  knows  yea,  thou  shalt  be  steadfast,  and 
nothing  of  evil ;  and  has  experi-  shalt  not  fear :  *  *  *  *  And 
enced  no  touch  of  temptation :  one  thine  age  shall  be  clearer  than  the 
is  .pure  who,  with  knowledge  of  evil  noonday :  thou  shalt  shine  forth, 
and  exposure  to  temptation  keeps  thou  shalt  be  as  the  morning.  And 
heart  and  soul  unsullied."  thou  shalt  be  secure,  because  there 

Zophar,  one  of  Job's  friends,  ex-  is  hope ;  yea,  thou  shalt  dig  about 
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thee,  and  thou  shalt  take  thy  rest  in 
safety.  Also  thou  shalt  lie  down, 
and  none  shall  make  thee  afraid/'" 
The  Pure  in  Heart.  The  pure 
in  heart  are  they  who  are  contin- 
ually striving  to  be  free  from  sin. 
They  are  clean  in  their  thoughts,  in 
their  words,  and  in  their  deeds; 
they  -do  not  descend  to  coarse  lan- 
guage or  improper  conduct;  they 
are  modest  in  dress  and  in  manner ; 
they  keep  themselves  free  fiiom 
every  moral  defilement.  One  who 
is  pure  in  heart  regards  the  body  as 
being  a  temple  of  the  living  God 
and  endeavors  to  keep  it  holy. 
Sometimes  in  the  struggle  for  pur- 
ity of  life,  the  body  and  the  spirit 
are  in  conflict.  The  body  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy  and  subject  to  mortal 
failings;  the  spirit,  coming  from 
God,  is  pure  anjd  constantly 
prompting  to  righteousness.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  spirit  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  right  but  the  flesh  is 
weak  and  often  yields  to  the  wrong 
influence.  This  is  the  battle  that 
mortals  are  on  earth  to  wage. 
Which  shall  prevail?  Who  shall 
say:  "I  have  made  my  heart  clean, 
I  am  pure  from  my  sins?^ 

Impure  Thoughts.  "Guard  well 
thy  thoughts;  our  thoughts  are 
heard  in  heaven."  No  person  can 
completely  hide  his  thoughts;  they 
will  show  in  his  countenance,  and 
slip  throu^  his  lips.  "A  good  man 
out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his 
heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the 
evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth 
forth  that  which  is  evil ;  for  of  the 
abiurdance  of  the  heart  his  mouth 
speaketh."*^  An  unclean  thought  is 
abhorrent  to  the  pure  in  heart.  If 
by  some  mischance  an  evil  thought 

'Tob  11:14-19. 
*Prov.  20:9. 
'•Luke  6:45. 


thrusts  itself  into  the  mind,  it 
should  be  immediately  banished  by 
the  crowding  in  of  some  uplifting 
and  soul-inspiring  recollections. 
Thinking  of  the  strength  of  Nephi, 
of  the  nobility  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  or  the  tenderness  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Christ  would 
cause  the  impure  thought  to 
flee  away  as  did  the  evil 
spirits  at  the  command  of  the 
Lord.  Good  and  evil  cannot  dwell 
together  in  one  body.  "The 
thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord;  but  the 
words  of  the  pure  are  pleasant 
words."^ 

Impure  Words  and  Actions.  As 
surely  as  the  night  follows  day  im- 
pure words  and  deeds  will  follow 
habitual  unclean  thougths.  "For 
who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean?  Not  one."*  At  the 
present  time  the  whole  world  is 
aroused  to  the  great  need  of  more 
rigid  moral  discipline  of  individual 
conduct  in  social  life.  The  morals 
of  all  peoples  must  be  improved. 
The  race  demands  it.  War  afflicts 
nations  because  of  wrong-thinking 
and  consequent  evil-doing;  not  be- 
cause God  desires  to  destroy  His 
children.  And  just  as  individuals 
must  suffer  and  atone  for  their  sins 
so  must  nations.  The  earth  must 
be  purified,  that  the  righteous  may 
inhabit  it. 

Bodily  Purity.  They  who  would 
keep  their  bodies  pure  must  shun 
temptation  and  unclean  associates. 
They  must  avoid  contamination  by 
prudent  behavior.  The  individual 
who  descends  to  filthy  habits  robs 
himself  of  health,  character,  and 
self-respect;  of  intellectual  power; 
of  good  society;  of  everything 
worth  having  in  this  life  or  in  the 
life  to  come.    The  agony  of  spirit 

''Prov.  15:26. 
'•Job  14:4. 
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which  comes  to  the  evil-doer,  when 
he  realizes  his  sin  can  never  be  told. 
In  a  recent  sermon  wherein  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith  was  mak- 
making  an  appeal  to  our  boys  who 
have  been  called  to  the  Colors, 
which  he  likened  to  a  mission,  he 
said:  "I  know  how  the  mother 
feels  for  her  boy  when  he  goes 
away  from  home  on  a  mission, 
where  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of 
strangers,  without  friends,  trying 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  world. 

"She  says  to  him:  *My  boy,  1 
have  taught  you  the  principles  of 
the  gospel.  I  have  taught  you  to 
pray  to  God,  at  my  knees,  from  the 
time  you  were  a  child  .until  you 
reached  manhood.  I  have  taught 
you  virtue.  I  have  taught  you  hon- 
or. I  have  taught  you  to  stand  for 
the  truth,  and  to  honor  your  father 
and  mother  in  the  world,  and  by 
so  doing  honor  the  fathers  and  the 
mothers,  and  the  daughters  of  all 
men,    wherever  you  go.     *     *     * 

"  'Keep  yourself  pure  and  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  and  you 
will  be  immune  from  sin,  and  God 
will  protect  you.  You  will  be  in 
His  hands.  Then,  if  anything 
should  happen  that  would  cost  you 
your  life,  you  will  lay  it  down  in 
the  service  of  humanity  and  of  God. 
You  would  lay  down  your  life  pure 
and  undefiled.  Your  spirit  would 
ascend  from  that  tenement  of  clay 
inhabited  in  this  world,  into  the 
glorious  presence  of  God,  undefiled, 
uncontaminated,  pure  and  clean  as 
the  spirit  of  a  child  just  born  into 
the  world.  Thus  you  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  ready  to  receive 
your  reward."^  As  he  pleaded  with 
the  young  men,  so  he  would  plead 
with  the  young  women.  They,  too, 
are  responsible  for  their  sins.     A 


/Sermon     by    President   Joseph    F. 
Smith.     (See  July.  1917,  "Journal." 


woman  whose  life  is  impure  is  like 
a  lily  which  has  passed  through  fire. 
And,  oh,  the  shame !  In  this  world 
men  appear,  sometimes,  to  escape 
punishment,  a  woman  never  does. 
As  surely  as  did  Cain  she  wears  a 
brand  upon  her  forehead. 

The  Pure  in  Heart  Shall  See 
God.    The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a 
sure    guide    to    pure    life.      'The 
words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words; 
as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth, 
purified  seven  times."^    "The  stat- 
utes of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoic- 
ing the  heart;  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening 
the  eyes.    The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
clean,  enduring  forever;  the  judg- 
ments of  the    Lord  are  true    and 
righteous  all  together.    More  to  be 
desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than 
much  fine  gold;  sweeter  also  than 
honey  and   the  honeycomb."*     By 
listening    to    the    counsels  of    the 
Lord,  as  given  through  His  ser- 
vants, and  keeping  His  command- 
ments, erne  is  able  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, to  overcome  evil,  and  live  the 
godly  life.    Only  through  tiiat  life 
may  one  hope  to  see  God.    "Verily, 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  every  soul  who  for- 
saketh  their  sins'  and  cometh  unto 
me,  and  calleth  on  my  name,  and 
obeyeth  my  voice,  and  keepeth  my 
commandments,  shall  see  my  face 
and  know  that  I  am."» 

Blessed  Are  the  Pure  in  Heart 
Blessed,  indeed,  are  the  pure  in 
heart.  Purity  is  beauty;  purity  is 
life;  is  most  exquisite  happiness. 
Purity  is  a  light  set  on  a  hill.  It 
"lifts  a  woman  to  majestic  heights." 
Yea,  even  till  she  shall  stand  upon 
eternal  peaks  of  glory.  "Who  shall 
ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord? 


^Psalm  12:6. 
^Psalms  19:8-10. 
•T»oc.  and  Cov.  93:1. 
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or  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy 
place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands, 
and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  not 
lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor 
sworn  deceitfully.  He  shall  receive 
the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and 
righteousness  from  the  God  of  his 
salvation."^*  "As  it  is  written,  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepare^l 
for  them  that  love  Him."* 


/Psalms  24:3-5. 
M  Cor.  2:9. 


DISCUSSION. 

1  Define  purity. 

2  Who  are  th-e  pure  in  heart? 

3  Commit  to  memory  quotation 
from  Prov.  20:9. 

4  How  do  you  overcome  impure 
thoughts? 

5  Read  quotation  from  sermon  by 
President  Smith. 

6  How  may  an  impure  woman  be 
likened  to  a  scorched  lily? 

7.  In  what  way  may  a  girl  com- 
pletely safeguard  her  life  that  no 
stain  may  come  upon  it? 

8  Repeat  quotations  from  Psalms 
24:3-5,  and  I  Cor.  2:9. 


LESSON  VI. 

The  Peacemakers. 

(For  Tuesday,  December  11,  or  Sunday,  D-ecember  16.) 

'Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 

of  God/' 


The  throng  that  listened  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  certainly  did 
not  fully  realize  the  beauties  of 
peace.  They  had  been  trained  in 
the  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  They  had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  return  good  for 
evil.  The  teaching,  if  a  man  smite 
thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  the  other 
also;  if  he  take  away  thy  coat  let 
him  have  thy  cloak ;  if  one  compel 
thee  to  go  a  mile  go  with  him  twain, 
sounded  strange  in  their  ears.  They 
had  long  been  reviled  and  perse- 
cuted and  they  were  eagerly  ready 
to  revile  and  persecute  again  in  re- 
turn. Even  Peter,  at  the  time  of 
the  arrest  of  Christ,  cut  off  the  ear 
of  the  hieh  priest's  servant.  The 
Master  full  of  peace  and  good  will 
even  though  He  was  surrounded  by 
those  who  hated  Him  and  sought  to 
take  His  life,  told  Peter  to  put  up 
his  word  and  quietly  said,  "The 
cup  which  my  Father  hath  given 
me.  shall  T  not  drink  it?" 


So  to  these  people  who  had  not 
yet  learned  to  live  the  higher  life 
of  love,  who  still  clung  to  the  stern 
law  of  Moses  the  words,  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God," 
seemed  a  strange,  new  doctrine. 

A  Peacemaker.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  be  a  peacemaker,  for  to  be 
such  means  that  one  has  his  whole 
being  in  harmonv.  Peace  is  not 
c^ead  but  alive  so  he  must  be  full  of 
activity.  Peace  is  not  a  negative 
state,  a  calm  between  two  excite- 
ments, but  it  is  positive,  controlled. 
The  peacemaker  must  have  learned 
^o  control  himself  and  keen  calm 
though  tempests  rage  around  him. 
He  must  have  learned  to  move  se- 
r<*nely  through  strife  and  turmoil. 
Stich  a  one  having  ma^V  connuest 
of  self  becomes  a  rad'ating  peace 
center,  v^ll  who  come  in  contact 
with  him  feel  the  influence  of  that 
serene  spirit:  they  tend  to  become 
n^ore  and  more  peaceful. 
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How  One  May  Become  a  Peace- 
maker. How  may  this  wonderful 
state  be  attained?  It  must  be  dili- 
gently sought.  GDnfidence  in  God 
is  the  germ  out  of  which  it  grows. 
Living  in  conformity  to  His  laws 
strengthens  it.  The  Prophet  Isaiah 
said,  '*Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  per- 
fect peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee.'*  The  Lord  mourns  that  the 
people  had  not  kept  his  command- 
ments and  says,  **0  that  thou  hadst 
hearkened  to  my  commandments! 
then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river, 
and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea."  While  the  Lord  says 
that  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked, 
he  promises  to  those  who  receive 
his  spirit  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
which  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance. 
Christ  has  said,  "In  me  ye  shall 
have  peace."  The  one  who  acc^ts 
Him,  who  follows  Him,  who  trusts 
in  His  goodness  does  indeed  find 
the  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. The  one  having  peace 
abiding  within  his  heart  naturally 
proceeds  to  increase  peace  in  the 
hearts  of  others.  He  spreads  its 
influence  wherever  he  goes.  He 
plants  the  seeds  of  peace  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  come  within  the 
radius  of  his  sowing.  He  answers 
calmly  when  spoken  to  by  those 
who  are  excited  and  nervous.  He 
speaks  gently  to  the  erring.  He  in- 
spires faith  in  the  doubting  one. 
He  calms  the  one  that  is  ruffled. 

Each  girl  has  the  power  to  be- 
come a  peacemaker  in  her  own 
home.  She  can  keep  down  her  tem- 
per, control  herself,  speak  gently, 
and  thus  aid  all  around  her  to 
do  the  same.  If  her  brothers 
and  sisters  quarrel  she  can  quiet 
them  and  reconcile  them.  She 
should  ask  the  Father  in  her  morn- 
ing prayer  for  aid  in  controlling  her 


temper.  She  should  pray  that  she 
may  think  before  she  speaks  and 
may  radiate  peace. 

The  influence  a  beautiful  song 
may  have  in  bringing  peace  to  the 
hearts  of  men  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  story :  Two  men  had 
had  a  dispute.  They  had  a  Bishop's 
trial  and  a  High  Council  trial,  but 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
rendered.  They  said  if  they  could 
get  a  decision  from  the  Twelve  they 
would  be  satisfied.  Brother  John 
Taylor,  the  President  of  the  Quor- 
um at  that  time  said,  "Before  I 
listen  to  what  you  have  to  say,  I 
will  sing  a  hymn  if  you  don't 
mind  ?"  He  sang  four  songs  in  suc- 
cession. The  men  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourth  hymn  were  melted  to 
tears.  They  shook  hands  and  said 
they  had  no  differences  to  be  a  ^- 
justed. 

The  following  story  illustrates 
how  one  with  peace  in  his  own  heart 
may  calm  the  anger  of  another: 

"A  number  of  years  ago,"  said 
the  narrator,  "I  gave  a  contract  to 
a  firm  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  execute 
certain  work  for  me  each  month. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  work  was 
entirely  satisfactory;  but  one  day, 
when  the  work  was  delivered,  I  saw 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  was  spoilei. 
by  the  carlessness  of  some  of  the 
workmen.  I  immediately  sent  it 
back,  with  a  note  to  the  foreman 
that  I  would  not  accept  it,  and  that 
I  would  claim  substantial  damages 
from  the  company.  When  the  fore- 
man received  my  message  he  flew 
into  a  rage,  cursed  me,  and  said 
other  thinors  which  would  not  look 
well  in  public  print. 

"When  the  messenger  returned 
and  reported  what  the  foreman  had 
said,  I,  too,  became  very  ane^ry. 
and  at  once  decided  to  go  and  "have 
it  out"  with  the  foreman.    I  have 
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seldom  been  as  angry  as  I  was  that 
day.     I  was  prepared  to  fight.    As 
I  was  hurrying  along  the  street  I 
was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  unseen 
power.    Then  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  heard  a  still,  small  voice  saying 
to  me :  'You  profess  to  be  a  Latter- 
day    Saint,    a    follower    of    Jesus 
Christ;  you  profess  to  have  been 
bom  again  and  to  be  now  a  new 
creature.    Are  you  going  to  act  like 
a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  are 
you  going  to  give  the  lie  to  your 
profession  ?    Do  you  not  remember 
that  Christ  said:    "Love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you,  and  persecute  you"?' 

"On  hearing  these  words  a  great 
change  came  over  me.  every  feel- 
ing of  anger  left  me,  and  I  became 
calm.  When  I  entered  the  estab- 
lishment, the  foreman  grew  pale 
with  anger.  He  was  in  the  same 
state  that  I  had  been  in  a  short 
time  before.  I  went  up  to  him  and 
said:  'My  friend,  why  should  you 
treat  me  as  you  have  done  this 
month  ?  I  have  been  doing  business 
with  you  for  more  than  a  year.  I 
have  paid  my  bills  promptly,  and 
have  treated  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  firm  as  gentlemen.' 
"Then,  in  angry  tones,  he  said, 
'If  you  have  complaints  to  make, 
carry  them  up  to  the  manager.* 

"  'No,  I  said,  'I  do  not  want  to  do 
that.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
treat  me  as  I  have  treated  you.' 

'Then  a  great  change  came  over 
the  foreman,  and,  calling  me  aside, 
he  said.  'You  have  treated  us  as 
gentlemen,  and  I  feel  ashamed  of 
my  conduct.  When  I  saw  you 
enter  the  oflice  I  concluded  that  you 
had  come  to  have  a  row,  and  I  was 
ready  to  fight;  but  now  I  feel  dif- 


ferent.' Giving  me  his  hand,  he  ad- 
ded: 'From  now  on  you  will  get 
the  best  work  this  oflice  can  turn 
out,'  and  I  believe  I  did." 

Sometimes  lovers  of  peace  must 
first  fight  to  gain  the  desired  boon. 
Wrong  and  selfishness  may  hold 
sway  and  mav  have  to  be  over- 
thrown by  a  mi'^hty  conflict.  There 
is  a  struggle  going  on  in  each  per- 
son who  IS  growing  better,  but  tiie 
conflict  is  transient  and  when  the 
victory  is  gained  peace  reigns. 

The  Reward.  To  peacemak- 
ers is  given  the  wonderful  prom- 
ise that  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.  While  all  are  the 
Father's  children,  many  are  un- 
worthy of  their  name  and  heritage. 
The  peacemakers  have  proved  by 
their  works  that  they  are  worthy  of 
the  wonderful  title  "children  of 
God."  They  have  become  like  their 
elder  Brother  whose  work  is  to 
bring  peace,  tove,  goodwill,  and 
tranquility.  It  is  a  wonderful  boon 
to  realize  what  a  close  bond  there  is 
between  the  Father  and  His  faith- 
ful children.  He  is  ready  to  hear 
their  petitions,  to  strengthen  them, 
to  buoy  them  up  when  passing 
through  the  shadows,  to  guide 
them  in  the  paths  of  righeousness. 
"Blessed  are  the  peace  makers  for 
thev  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God." 

DISCUSSION. 

1    Describe  a  peacemaker. 

2.  How  may  one  become  a  peace- 
maker? 

3-  Show  why  a  conflict  may  have  to 
precede  peace. 

4  How  may  a  girl  become  a  peace- 
maker in  her  own  home? 

^.  Give  incidents  or  stones  showinj^ 
how  the  righteous  may  be  filled  with 
Df ace  even  though  persecution  is  rag- 
ing around  them. 
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American  Aborigines. 

LESSON  III. 

PREHISTORIC  UTAH. 
( I'or  Tuesday,  December  18,  or  Sunday,  December  23.) 


(The  subject  matter  for  this  lesson 
is  fomid  in  "Cliff  Dwellers  of  Utah." 
page  595,  of  this  magazine.  The 
teacher  is  expected  to  give  it  in  story 
form,  simplifying  it  to  the  understand- 
ing of  her  class.) 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

1.  What  inflications  have  we  that 
l^tah  once  had  a  prehistoric  people? 

2.  Who  were  the  Cliff  Dwellers? 
Why  are  they  called  Qiff  Dwellers  ? 

3.  In  what  part  of  Utah  are  most 
of  the  Cliff  Dwelline^s  found? 

4.  Do  you  live  near  any  Qiff 
Dwellings  or  Imlian  Mounds? 

5.  What  is  generally  found  in  the 
Cliff  Dwellins^s  and  Mounds?  (Pot- 
tery, basketry,  bone  awls,  srame 
sticks,  primitive  a^^ricultural  imple- 
ments, pipes,  etc.) 

6.  What  did  the  Cliff  Dwellers 
live  on?  What  vegetable  food? 
What  animal  food?  (The  Yucca 
plant  was  a  very  useful  article  for 


food.    It  was  also  used  for  making 
cord,  rope,  and  sandals.) 

7.  How  were  the  Qiff  Dwellings 
and  Pueblos  constructed?  (Gen- 
erally of  stone  and  sun-dried  brick. 
The  pueblos  were  made  of  mud  and 
sun-dried  brick.  They  often  con- 
tained as  many  as  forty  rooms.  A 
pueblo  is  a  small  village.  Often  all 
live  in  one  long  continuous  pueblo.) 

8.  Where  would  you  go  to  see 
other  Qiff  Dwellings? 

9.  Other  large  pueblos?  (In 
Mexico  and  Arizona.) 

10.  What  should  be  done  in  your 
State  and  community  to  preserve 
these  ancient  dwellings? 

11.  Is  .it  necessary  to  preserve 
them?    Why? 

12.  What  indications  have  you 
that  the  Qiff  Dwellers  may  have 
been  the  forefathers  of  our  Utah 
Indians  today? 

13.  Give  the  story  of  the  Indian 
boy  concerning  his  forefathers. 
(See  text.) 


Ethics  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

LESSON  IV. 

Ethics  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  as  Siunmarized  in  the 
Articles  of  Faith. 


The  first  ten  articles  of  faith  deal 
with  man's  duty  to  God.  The  last 
three  articles  deal  with  man's  rela- 
tion to  his  fellow  man. 

The  eleventh  reads: 

"We  claim  the  privilege  of  wor- 
shiping Almighty  God  according  to 


the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience, 
and  allow  all  men  th  same  privilege, 
let  them  worship  how,  where,  or 
what  they  may." — Doc.  and  Cx)v. 
134:2,  4;  98:5,  8;  38:22. 

Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,   in  his 
commentary    on     the     Articles  of 
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Faith,  makes  use  of  the  following 
language  relative  to  the  eleventh 
article : 

"The  Latter-day  Saints  proclaim 
their  unqualified  allegiance  to  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty  and 
religious  toleration.  Freedom  to 
worship  Almighty  God  as  the  con- 
science may  dictate,  they  claim  as 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  ht.- 
manity.  The  inspired  framers  of 
our  charter  of  national  independ- 
ence proclaim  to  the  world,  as  a  self 
evident  truth,  that  the  common 
birthright  of  humanity  gives  to 
every  man  a  claim  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Hap- 
piness is  foreign,  liberty  but  a 
name,  and  life  a  disappointment  to 
him  who  is  denied  the  freedom  to 
worship  as  he  may  desire." 

If  ingratitude  may  be  called  the 
cardinal  sin  then  we  may  call  in- 
tolerance the  cardinal  vice.  In  this 
particular,  religion  has  gone  wider 
of  ethics  than  in  any  other  par- 
ticular. 

In  the  history  of  the  race,  fanat- 
icism and  intolerance  have  been 
complements  of  each  other.  Even 
the  Puritan  fathers,  who  fled  Eu- 
rope and  sought  religious  freedom 
in  the  wiWs  of  America,  gave  the 
newcomer  the  choice  of  accepting 
his  worship  or  of  "moving  on."  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  intolerance 
is  frequently  the  accompaniment  of 
youth,  it  is  easy  to  strike  an  attitude 
of  tolerance  towards  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  constituency  of  an  in- 
fant nation. 

The  eleventh  article  is  not  only 
specifically  ethical  but  strikingly 
comprehensive,  providing  for  the 
"how"  the  "where"  and  the  "what." 

"We  believe  in  being  subject  to 
kings,  presidents,  rulers,  and  mag- 
istrates in  obeying,  honoring,  and 


sustaining  the  law"  (see  Doc.  and 
Cov.  134;  93:53;  101:77). 

While  the  eleventh  article  safe- 
guards the  conscience  against  the 
invasion  of  the  state,  the  twelfth 
provides  against  the  possibility  of 
the  domination  of  the  state  by  re- 
ligion. 

The  two  articles  taken  together 
are  an  amplification  of  the  words  of 
that  greatest  of  all  ethical  Teachers 
when  He  said:  "Render,  there- 
fore, unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  To  quote 
from  the  "Articles  of  Faith,"  by 
Dr.  Talmage,  again : 

"It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  of 
a  people  professing  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  claiming  membership 
in  the  one  accepted  and  divinely  au- 
thorized Church,  that  they  manifest 
in  practice  the  virtues  which  their 
precepts  inculcate.  True,  we  may 
look  in  vain  for  perfection  among 
those  even  who  made  the  fullest 
and  most  justifiable  claims  to  or- 
thodoxy ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  their  creed,  ample  require- 
ments concerning  the  most  ap- 
proved course  of  action;  and  in 
their  lives,  sincere  and  earnest  ef- 
fort toward  the  practical  realization 
of  their  professions.  Religion,  to 
be  of  service  and  at  all  worthy  of 
acceptance,  must  be  of  wholesome 
influence  in  the  individual  lives  and 
the  temporal  affairs  of  its  adher- 
ents. Among  other  virtues,  the 
Church  in  its  teachings  should  im- 
press the  duty  of  a  law-abiding 
course ;  and  the  people  should  show 
forth  the  effect  of  such  precepts  in 
their  excellence  as  citizens  of  the 
nation,  and  as  individuals  in  the 
community  of  which  they  are  part. 

"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  makes  emphatic 
declaration  of  its  belief  and    pre- 
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cepts  regarding  the  duty  of  its 
members  toward  the  laws  of  the 
land;  and  sustains  its  position  by 
the  authority  of  specific  revelation 
in  ancient  as  in  present  times.  More- 
over, the  people  are  confident,  that 
when  the  true  story  of  their  rise 
and  progress,  as  an  established  body 
of  religious  worshipers,  is  written, 
the  loyalty  of  the  Church  and  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  its  members 
will  be  vindicated  and  extolled  by 
the  world  in  general,  as  now  are 
these  virtues  recognized  by  the  few 
unprejudiced  investigators  who 
have  studied  with  honest  purpose 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  or- 
ganization." 

"We  believe  in  being  honest,  true, 
chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in 
doing  good  to  all  men;  indeed  we 
may  say  that  we  follow  the  admoni- 
tion of  Paul,  we  believe  all  things 
we  hope  all  things,  we  have  endured 
many  things,  and  hope  to  endure 
all  things.  If  there  is  anything  vir- 
tuous, lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these 
things." 

Honesty  is  sincerity  in  action.  As 
truth  is  more  than  sincerity,  to  be 
true  is  more  than  to  be  honest,  be- 
cause one  may  be  sincere  in  error. 
Chastity  is  personal  purity ;  benev- 
olence is  good  will  in  action.  It  is 
the  fruitful  expression  of  one's  love 
for  his  fellow  man.  To  be  virtuous 
means  more  than  to  be  clean  ami 
pure,  it  means  to  be  strong  and 
dauntless.  "Virtue,"  said  Dr.  Mil- 
ton H.  Hardy,  "is  innocence  tested 
and  found  to  be  true."  Dr.  Maeser 
styled  virtue  the  capacity  to  triumph 
over  vice. 

"Doing  good  to  all  men"  includes 
the   doing    good  to   our    enemies. 


Hoping  to  endure  all  things  is  a 
most  comprehensive  provision  for 
fortitude,  a  characteristic  which,  on 
good  authority,  has  been  spoken  of 
as  the  culminating  one  of  the  five 
cardinal  ethical  virtues. 

The  seeking  after  the  praise- 
worthy or  of  good  report  excludes 
the  search  for  any  and  all  forms 
of  evil. 

PROB«.EMS. 

1.  Wherein  are  the  last  three  arti- 
cles of  faith  ethical  as  well  as  spir- 
itual? 

2.  Show  the  viciousness  of  intoler- 
ance. 

3.  Give  historical  illustrations  of 
the  fact  that  intolerance  and  fanatic- 
ism are  found  together. 

4.  Wherein  would  it  be  unethical  or 
wrong  for  the  state  to  kivade  the  con- 
science of  man,  or  religsoa  to  dom- 
inate the  state? 

5.  Quote  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  religious 
freedom. 

6.  Correlate  the  80th  verse,  in  sec- 
tion 101,  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants with  the  eleventh  Article  of 
Faith. 

7.  Discuss  this  proi>osition :  Intol- 
erance is  more  frequently  the  accom- 
paniment of  youth  than  it  is  of  ma- 
turer  years.     If  so,  why? 

8.  We  know  that  fanaticism  and  in- 
tolerance are  complements  of  each 
other.    Why  is  this  so? 

9.  Illustrate  this  idea:  Honesty  is 
sincerity  in  action. 

10.  Give  a  concrete  example  of  ben- 
evolence being  good  will  in  action. 

11.  Distinguish  between  chastity,  in- 
nocense,  and  virtue. 

12.  Wherein  does  the  thirteenth  ar- 
ticle include  the  injunction  of  the 
Savior:  "Do  good  to  those  who 
despitefully  use  you"? 

13.  Fortitude  is  called  the  fifth  car- 
dinal virtue.  How  does  the  thirteenth 
article  provide  for  its  cultivation? 

14.  Wherein  does  this  article  de- 
clare against  seeking  to  experiment 
with  evil? 
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LESSON  V. 
Rewards  and  Punishments. 


In  his  code  of  ethics,  Confucius 
said:  "Do  not  unto  others  that 
which  you  would  not  have  others 
c!o  unto  you."  During  Christ's  mor- 
tal career  among  men,  He  taught 
them  in  this  wise:  Therefore  all 
things  "whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them"  (Matt.  7:12).  In  the 
revealed  preface  of  the  book  of 
t)octrine  and  Covenants,  Jesus 
speaks  of  His  servants  going  forth 
"to  seal  the  unbelieving  and  rebel- 
ious  up  unto  the  day  when  the  Lord 
shall  come  to  recompense  unto 
every  man  according  to  the  measure 
which  he  has  measured  to  his  fel- 
Icw  man." 

In  the  first  instance  we  have  a 
negative  rule  of  conduct,  do  not ; 
in  the  second  a  positive  rule  of 
conduct,  do ;  in  the  third  we  have  a 
proclamation  of  results  rising  out 
of  both  the  negative  and  the  posi- 
tive rules. 

In  the  moral  world  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  irrevocable  law. 
which  provides  for  man's  getting 
out  of  life  what  he  puts  into  it.  One 
can  not  be  generous  without  gain- 
ing in  generosity,  nor  can  he  be 
valiant  without  gaining  in  courage. 
Xature  never  fails  to  compensate 
in  kind.  It  is  evident  that  the  here 
and  now  value  of  this  principle  of 
equity  is  enhanced,  and  its  ethical 
force  intensified  to  a  state  of  con- 
sck)us  certitude  that  it  reaches  over 
into  the  hereafter. 

It  is  a  case  of  the  highest  form 
of  ethics,  when  an  all-round  right- 
eous treatment  of  one's  fellow  man, 
reinforced  by  the  highest  form  of 
religious  expectancy  concerning  re- 


wards and  punishments,  is  meted 
out  in  kind  of  one's  own  produc- 
tion. 

Summed  up,  it  means  our  man- 
sions will  be  made  of  the  materials 
we  furnish.  There  is  no  chance  for 
evasion,  no  opportunity  for  com- 
plaint. It  is  safe  to  challenge  the 
world  for  an  expression  of  more 
T)erfect  equity,  containing  a  more 
intensive  grasp  upon  human  con- 
duct, or  a  more  intensive  reach  for 
its  application ;  it  absorbs  each  and 
covers  all. 

Gradation  of  Rewards. 

This  principle  of  conduct  com- 
pensation is  carried  into  the  fiel  I  of 
t^radation  in  salvation.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  there  should  be  a 
woeful  clash  between  ethics  and  a 
theology  that  provided  for  one  hard 
and  fast  line  between  the  saved  and 
the  (^amned.  The  revelation  con- 
tained in  Sec.  76  of  Doc.  and  Cov.. 
under  title  of  the  Vision  of  the 
Three  Glories,  q.  v.,  opened  a  field 
of  thought  entirely  new  to  the  mass 
mind.  It  provides  for  virtue  being 
its  own  reward  everlastingly.  An 
inch  gained  can  never  be  lost 
through  inability  to  attain  the  high- 
est. 

This  IS  a  marvelous  exposition 
of  the  Savior's  utterance,  in  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions. 
It  is  illustrative  of  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple, that  one  is  entitled  to  the 
place  to  which  he  honestly  climbs. 
It  covers  the  law  of  merit  which 
provides  that  the  recognition  of  ef- 
fort is  a  part  of  eternal  justice. 

None  so  weak  that  they  need 
despair,  none  so  strong  that  they 
may  hope  to  attain  without  effort. 
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The  conviction  that  a  single  day  of 
valiant  life  is  that  much  of  eternity 
well  lived,  that  a  single  word  or  act 
of  nobility  has  its  compensation 
here  and  now,  and  a  recognition  of 
value  for  the  future,  makes  that 
valiancy  and  nobility  more  certain, 
in  their  recurrence  in  the  formation 
of  habits  that  make  for  ethical  vir- 
tues. Faith  in  the  final  triumph 
of  the  right  is  the  greatest  of  all 
stimuli  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
right.  It  puts  us  in  a  class  with 
the  great  poet  Robert  Browning 
who  wrote : 

"One  who  never  turned  his  back  but 
marched  breast  forward, 

Never  dot*ted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were 
worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to 
fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake." 

What  can  be  more  equitable  than 
the  doctrine  that  as  long  as  there 
are  differences  in  the  candidates  for 
salvation  there  must  be  differences 
in  the  salvation. 
Ethics  of  Punishment, 

If  no  other  message  had  come  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  than 
that  contained  in  the  Doc.  and  Cov. 
Sec.  19:4-12,  it  were  enough  to  im- 
mortalize him.  One  can  readily  un- 
derstand the  difficulty  of  harmoniz- 
ing religion  and  ethics  when  the 
doctrine  of  once  in  hell  always  in 
hell  was  accepted  by  religionists. 
To  keep  one  in  prison  a  single  mo- 
ment past  the  point  of  necessity  is 
unethical,  to  make  it  impossible  for 
one  to  pay  an  obligation  is  likewise 
unethical.  When  the  Psalmist  ex- 
claimed, "Thou  will  not  always 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,"  he  fore- 
shadowed what  Christ  taught  when 
He  warned  against  delinquency  by 


saying,  **Thou  shalt  by  no  means 
come  out  thence  till  thou  hast  paid 
the  uttermost  farthing." 

The  Lord  in  a  revelation  to 
Joseph  Smith  sweeps  aside  a  pall  of 
terror  by  the  declaration  that  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  heaven  there  is  no 
criminal  code  that  requires  the  a^)- 
plication  of  a  punishment  beyond 
the  payment  of  the  penalty. 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  Wherein  are  the  Savior's  words 
in  the  preface  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  more  comprehensive  in  the 
subject  of  rewards  than  the  ethical 
will  of  Confucius  and  the  earlier 
teachings  of  Christ? 

2.  When  is  conduct  the  exprcssioa 
of  character  already  formed,  and  when 
is  it  a  former  of  character? 

3.  Show  how  conduct  itself  is  ef- 
fected by  the  expectancy  to  meet  the 
consequences? 

4.  Wherein  is  the  doctrine  of  grada- 
tion more  explicit  and  comprehensive 
than  the  idea  of  many  mansions? 

5.  Wherein  is  the  doctrine  of  one 
heaven  and  one  hell  enethical? 

6.  Show  the  equity  of  basing  re- 
wards on  accomplishment  as  well  as 
on   effort. 

7.  Why  would  this  be  impossible 
without  gradation  in  salvation? 

8.  Compare  the  effects  of  over  re- 
warding with  that  of  under  reward- 
ing? 

9.  Show  that  inflicting  a  punishment 
beyond  the  point  of  necessity  is  un- 
ethical. 

10.  What  are  the  conditions  where 
the  point  of  necessity  is  passed  for 
inflicting  punishments? 

11.  What  effect  will  the  doctrine  of 
ending  pu-nishment  have  upon  the  vice 
of  grudge  holding? 

12.  Wherein  is  despair  one  of  the 
most  blighting  conditions  in  the  field 
of  conduct? 

13.  Discuss  the  difference  between 
the  effect  of  the  hope  to  escape  a  pen- 
alty, and  the  hope  to  be  able  to  pay 
the  penalty? 
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The  Right  to  Live. 


Among  the  inalienable  rights  of 
mankind,  that  of  life  stands  as  the 
basic  one.  The  first  gift  to  man 
was  individual  life  and  the  first 
command  to  him  was  to  perpetuate 
race  life.  "I  would  not  enter  on  my 
list  of  friends  he  who  would  unnec- 
essarily set  foot  upon  a  worm." 
Here  we  have  a  poetic  declaration 
concerning  the  universal  right  of  all 
creatures  to  live  until  their  death  is 
sanctioned  by  the  decree  of  neces- 
sity; but  Jesus  gives  the  law  in  a 
form  resounding  with  authority  and 
blazing  with  penalty.  (See  Doc. 
and  Cov.  49:21.)  The  command  to 
"multiply"  should  be  sufficient  to 
protect  the  unborn  from  violence, 
but  the  statement,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill  nor  do  anything  like  unto  it" 
brings  out  in  bold  relief  God's  view 
of  race  suicide  practices.  ( See  Doc. 
and  Cov.  59:6.  also  42:19.)  The 
rights  of  life  against  intention  or 
f^esire  to  kill  are  set  forth  in  Doc. 
and  Cov.  19:25. 
Rights  to  the  Perpetuity  of  Life, 

Reasoning  by  analogy  we  have 
claim  to  the  perpetuity  of  individual 
existence.  If  the  yearning  for  food 
bespeaks  the  duty  of  nature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  gratifying  of  the  yearn- 
ing, the  same  may  be  said  of  all  our 
natural  appetites.  If  our  yearnings 
for  knowledge  establishes  our  right 
to  learn,  then  a  yearning  for  per- 
petuity of  individual  existence 
would  be  evidence  of  our  right  to 
some  provision  for  our  eternal  in- 
dividual existence. 

If  the  power  to  contemplate  good 
is  evidence  of  the  right  to  be  good ; 
if  our  ability  to  think  of  greatness 


be  proof  of  the  existence  of  great- 
ness, then  the  ability  to  contemplate 
eternal  life  is  evidence  of  the  possi- 
bility of  life  eternal  and  of  our 
right  to  an  opportunity  to  reach  it. 
Psychic  eternal  life  begins  with 
the  contemplation,  and  yearnings 
for,  and  a  belief  in  a  perpetuity  of 
individual  existence,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  strong  ethical  force  in  hu- 
man aflfairs.  One  who  yearns  for 
and  contemplates  immortality  as  did 
the  Philosopher  Plato  must  be  more 
inclined  to  good  than  he  who  would 
be  without  such  contemplations  for 
he  could  not  consistently  contem- 
plate his  own  eternal  existence 
alone.  When,  however,  this  con- 
templation of  existence  is  rein- 
forced by  an  accepted  revelation 
from  God,  its  force  is  incalculably 
increased  and  the  person  is  corre- 
spondingly "added-to"  in  his  ethical 
value  as  a  member  of  society.  He 
is  not  only  responsible  to  his  fel- 
lows for  his  conduct  toward  them 
but  responsible  to  God  for  his  con- 
duct towards  society  and  towards 
Him. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  we  grow  through  our 
ideals  to  our  realities ;  the  reality  of 
eternal  life  is  the  most  desirable  of 
all  things ;  this  being  so,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  value  of  the  idea  of 
eternal  life,  and  then  of  the  assur- 
ance of  it  in  the  form  of  faith. 
What  manner  of  man  will  one  be 
ethically  in  an  attitude  of  faith  in 
eternal  life  compared  with  one  of 
an  attitude  of  disbelief  in  eternal 
life !  And  finally  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  ethical  value  of  a  book  con- 
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taining  the  words  of    the    Master 
concerning   life    eternal    which  is 
more  than  eternal  existence, — it  is 
eternal  life  plus  eternal  liberty  plus 
eternal  pursuit  of  happiness.     (See 
Doc.  and  Cov.  5 :22 ;  6 :7 ;  14 :7 ;  20 
14;  29:43;    42:61;    45:8;    51:19 
59:19;  59:23;  66:12;  88:4;  101:38 
128:12,23;  133:62. 

PROBLEMS. 

Discuss  this  statement: 

1.  Every  creature  has  a  right  to  live 
so  long  as  its  life  does  not  interfere 
vvtih  some  more  important  life. 

2.  Compare  the  decalogue  com- 
mandment, "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  with 
Doc.  and  Cov.  49:21  as  to  explicitness 
and  comprehensiveness. 

3.  Show  the  far-reachingness  of  the 
command  given  in  Doc.  and  Cov.  59:6 
in  preserving  the  right  of  life  for  the 
individual  and  the  race. 

4.  What  provision  is  made  in  the 
Doc.  and  Cov.  for  the  right  of  life 
against  even  a  desire  to  destroy  it? 


5.  Discuss  the  following: 

Our  natural  yearnings  are  evidences 
of  our  right  to  some  means  for  the 
righteous  gratification  of  those  yearn- 
ings. 

6.  Which  side  of  the  following  de- 
batable proposition  would  you  take: 
The  power  to  contemplate  a  condition 
is  proof  of  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
dition. 

7.  On  what  rational  grounds  is  a 
perpetuity  of  existence  of  life  made 
an  inalienable  right? 

8.  If  the  possibility  of  contemplat- 
ing a  condition  or  thing  is  evidence 
of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
the  condition  or  thing  what  becomes 
of  the  denial  of  our  pre-mortal  exist- 
ence? 

9.  Describe  a  state  of  mind  that  may 
he  called  psychic  eternal  life. 

10.  Discuss  the  statement: 

To  destroy  a  belief  in  a  hereafter 
is  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of  mental 
eternal  life. 

11.  Discuss  the  difference  between 
eternal  existence  and  eternal  life. 

12.  How  is  the  here  and  now  ethical 
life  affected  by  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
life? 


Carry  Home  Your  Small  Parcels. 

(Concluded  from  page  627.) 


that  it  is  crass,  almost  vulq^ar,  to  be 
seen  carrying  their  own  packa<?es. 

"3.  Because  it  takes  so  lone^  to 
have  a  package  wrapped  up  that  a 
customer  doesn't  like  to  wait  for  it, 
and  it  is  easier  just  to  sav,  'send 
it.'  " 

Many  women  have  even  asked  to 
have  a  5-cent  spool  of  cotton  sent 
or  some  other  thin^  of  small  bulk 
and  of  small  cost.    Then  instead  of 


ordering  the  things  needed  at  once 
the  store  is  phoned  to  several  time< 
in  one  day.  If  these  foolish  women 
alone  had  to  pay  for  their  folly  it 
would  not  be  so  bad.  but  all  have 
to  share  in  the  added  expense.  Now 
the  slogan  is,  "Carry  home  your 
small  parcels."  Since  it  is  "the 
thing  to  do"  there  will  doubtless  be 
a  big  improvement. 
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CHRIST  MILITANT. 
By  Harold  Golf. 

In  reverence  we  call  Him  Prince  of  Peace, 
And  so  He  was,  and  is,  and  e'er  shall  be, 

For  patiently  He  labored  to  release 

Mankind — His  sheep^from  bonds  of  tyranny. 

But  when  the  need  was  great  His  anger  rose 
And  wrath  was  written  on  the  Face  divine — 

He  drove  the  money  changers,  scourged  with  blows. 
Out  of  His  holy  house,  to  Peace  a  shrine. 

Not  money  changers  but  Autocracy 

Defiles  His  house  today  with  threat'ning  mien ; 

And  only  Force  can  reach  its  treachery — 

Might,  joined  with  Right,  must  keep  His  temple  clean. 

Rouse,  then,  ye  patriots  for  home  and  God ! 

Strike  down  the  tyrant,  drive  him  from  his  throne. 
Or  Righteousness  must  grovel  with  the  clod, 

And  blackest  night  will  reign,  supreme,  alone. 

Fear  not  to  buckle  on  the  shield  today, 

The  bugle  calls  to  battle  for  the  Lord : 
The  Prince  of  Peace  proclaims  the  only  way — 

Christ  Militant  Himself  would  wield  the  sword. 
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They  Knew  the  Prophet. 

By  Jean  Brown  Fonnesbeck. 


Few,  indeed,  are  they  who  once 
dwelt  in  the  City  of  Saints — Nau- 
voo  the  Beautiful ;  who  walked  and 
talked  with  the  Prophet  of  God 
and  were  numbered  among  his 
friends.  The  great,  great  many  of 
those  who  knew  him  have  joined 
that  innumerable  caravan,  journey- 
ing to  a  land  from  out  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returns.  Hence  a  good 
deal  of  interest  was  aroused  by  a 
recent  meeting  in  the  Lx>gan  Sixth 
ward  where  four  sisters  talked,  all 
of  whom  had  known  the  Prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  personally. 

The  chapel,  in  which  the  meeting 
was  held,  is  a  beautiful  little  struc- 
ture, with  an  interior  artistically  de- 
signed and  decorated.  The  congre- 
gation was  made  up  of  well  dressed, 
intelligent  folk  who  had  an  air  of 
having  known  prosperity  and  its 
comforts  most  of  their  days.  The 
girls  in  the  choir  were  exceptionally 
-attractive  in  their  pretty  summer 
gowns.  Their  sunny  faces  and 
lively  spirits  attested  that  they  had 
always  known  ease  and  pleasure. 

Directly  in  front  of  these  girls  of 
today,  sat  four  old,  old  women,  with 
forms  bent,  faces  furrowed  with 
the  trials  of  *many  years,  and  hair 
silvered  to  snowy  whiteness.  They 
were  the  girls  of  long  ago.  When 
the  lithesome  grace  of  youth  was 
theirs,  they  had  already  known  toil, 
hardship,  privation,  hunger,  and  re- 


lentless persecution.  They  had 
seen  their  Prophet  slain.  They  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  out 
upon  the  bleak  and  desolate  prairie. 
They  had  languished  between  life 
and  death  in  those  pestilence-strick- 
en camps  on  the  Missouri;  their 
strength  had  been  renewed  and  they 
had  joined  that  mighty  host  of  the 
Lord  which  pursued  the  phantom 
of  a  home  far,  far  across  the  plains 
into  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where,  as  their  Prophet  had 
foretold,  they  were  destined  to  be- 
come a  mightv  people.  While  the 
bloom  of  mai'^enhood  was  vet  upon 
their  cheeks,  these  girls  of  long  ago 
bad  f^one  their  part  in  the  mighty 
tp<ik  of  making  a  great  state — ^Utah. 

The  services  commenced.  The 
sisters  rose  one  by  one,  to  tell  the 
storv  of  how  thev  knew  and  loved 
the  Proohet.  how  they  believed  and 
trusted  in  his  words  and  have  lived 
to  see  his  .pronhecies  fulfilled.  For 
th^  most  part,  the  people  in  the  con- 
"Teeation  were  respectfullv  atten- 
tive— all  save  the  young  girls.  To 
them  the  whole  service  was  irre- 
sistiblv  funnv.  When  one  dear,  old 
la^v  turned  and  addressed  the  choir, 
waving-  her  fan  to  make  her  words 
more  impressive,  the  girls  were 
seized  with  such  fits  of  merriment 
that  they  giggled  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

Gay,  thoughtless,    lovable    girls! 
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Your  attitude  is  the  typical  one  of 
the  average  young  person.  You  ac- 
cept nonchalantly  the  great  heritage 
which  your  venerable  forebears 
have  struggle  I  to  give  you,  then 
you  laugh  at  these  same  old  folk, 
because  they  are  so  "odd,"  so  "dif- 
ferent." 

Be  serious  for  a  moment!  Let 
me  introduce  to  you  these  wonder- 
ful, charming,  rare,  old  women, 
with  whom  I  have  spent  many  hap- 
py hours  in  conversation.  Be 
gracious  to  them,  and  try  to  see 
through  the  mist  of  years  the  sweet, 
brave  personalities  of  these  girls  of 
long  ago. 


CATHERINE   THOMAS    LEISHMAN. 

Catherine  Thomas  Leishman,  the 
first  of  the  quartet  whom  you  are 
to  meet,  has  a  nature  chastened  and 
subdued  by  suflFering;  dignified,  but 
with  no  touch  of  austerity;  sweet 
and  kindly,  yet  with  a  certain  gen- 
tle, unmistakable  poise  and  reserve. 
In  her  youth  she  must  have  been  a 
remarkably  handsome  woman.  To- 
day, at  eighty-three  years  of  age, 
she  reminds  one  of  Whistler's  por- 
trait of  his  mother,  that  famous 
study  in  black  and  gray. 

Catherine  Thomas  Leishman  be- 
longed to  an  old  North  Carolina 
family.  She  spent  her  earliest  days 
in  a  beautiful  Southern  home  that 
was  replete  with  comforts  and  lux- 
uries. She  was  the  youngest  child 
in  the  family,  and  was  left  mother- 


less at  an  early  age.  In  1842,  when 
she  was  eight  years  old,  she— to- 
gether with  her  father,  brother,  and 
sisters — joined  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  Thomas  family  were  then 
living  at  Salem,  Mississippi,  but 
after  their  conversion,  they  moved 
at  once  to  Nauvoo.  They  arrived 
at  Nauvoo  at  niq:ht.  Next  morning, 
the  children  hal  breakfast  at  the 
hotel,  but  the  father  fasted  and 
went  forth  to  see  the  Prophet. 
When  Brother  Thomas  was  within 
a  few  blocks  of  Joseph  Smith's 
home,  the  latter  ran  to  meet  him 
saying,  "You  are  looking  for  me. 
I  am  the  Prophet."  Then  he  in- 
vited Brother  Thomas  to  bring  his 
family  and  come  home  with  him 
until  they  could  find  a  dwellin^j: 
place.  Later,  the  Thomas  family 
bought  a  home  near  Joseph  Smith's 
and  the  children  of  the  two  families 
became  intimate  friends.  They 
waited  for  each  other,  that  they 
mieht  walk  to  and  from  school  to- 
gether each  day. 

The  little  girl,  Catherine,  loved 
the  Prophet  because  he  was  always 
9o  kin<l  to  her.  He  never  passed  by 
without  stopping  to  speak  to  her. 
He  was  kind,  gentle,  and  affection- 
ate towards  all  children,  and  they 
in  turn  loved  him.  Sister  Leish- 
man, as  a  child,  loved  the  Prophet, 
also,  because  he  was  so  noble  look- 
ing. She  saw  him  many  times 
when  he  was  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form, and  ri-ding  on  a  masfnificent 
black  horse,  in  command  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion.  She  thought  him 
a  most  impressive  personage,  when, 
with  eyes  blazing  with  indignation, 
he  rose  one  Sunday  meeting,  and 
rebuked  the  people  for  their  short- 
comings, openly  and  fearlessly  call- 
ing out  the  names  of  a  man  and 
woman  who  had  sinned,  and  who 
were  present  in  the  congregation. 
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Sister  Leishman  heard  Joseph 
Smith  make  many  prophecies  that 
have  come  true.  Her  father  was 
engaged  in  erecting  a  large  stone 
business  block,  the  year  following 
his  arrival  at  Nauvoo.  One  day  the 
Prophet  stopped  to  talk  with  him 
as  he  was  directing  the  masons. 
"Brother  Thomas,"  he  said,  ***you 
are  building  far  too  extensively.  We 
shall  not  be  here  much  longer."  She 
heard  him  say  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions that  the  Saints  would  short- 
ly be  forced  to  leave  Nauvoo,  and 
that  their  ultimate  destination  was 
in  the  far  West. 

Following  close  upon  these 
events,  came  the  martyrdom  of 
Brothers  Joseph  and  Hyrum.  Sis- 
ter Leishman  remembers  how 
everybody  in  Nauvoo  assembled  in 
the  streets  to  see  the  bodies  of  the 
Flain  leaders  brought  home  from 
Carthage.  A  terrible  pall  had  set- 
tled like  a  deep  *^ha(tow  over  the 
city.  Everybody  mourned;  even 
little  children  shared  in  the  general 
sorrow  and  wept  as  th^^  ^ad  proces- 
sion went  by,  for  they  loved,  re- 
vered, almost  worshiped  their 
Prophet. 

The  little  girl,  Catherine,  had  be- 
lieved that  the  Prophet  could  not 
be  killed,  though  she  had  heard 
many  times  that  his  life  had  been 
threatened.  When  she  viewed  his 
body,  as  it  lay  in  the  coffin,  she 
thought  he  looked  heavenly  and  was 
convinced  that  he  would  shortly  be 
resurrected*  The  child  believed  this 
so  firmly,  that  when  a  great  meet- 
ing was  convened  after  the  burial 
of  the  martyrs,  and  the  mantle  of 
Joseph  was  bestowed  upon  Brigham 
Young,  the  child  Catherine  clutched 
her  sister  Amanda's  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, "See,  Brother  Joseph  has 
come  to  life  again.  I  knew  he 
would,"  and  despite  her  sister's  ex- 
planation that  this  man  was  Brig- 


ham  Young,  the  jchild  still  main- 
tained that  "he  looked  just  like 
Brother  Joseph,  anyway.'* 

After  this  time  the  apostasy  from 
the  Church  was  very  great.  Sister 
Leishman  heard  matters  of  the 
apostasy  and  the  rightful  leadership 
of  the  Church  discussed  wherever 
she  went.  The  whole  city  was  in  a 
state  of  turmoil,  upheaval,  ferment. 
Plans  were  already  being  formu- 
lated for  the  exodus  from  Nauvoo. 
People  began  to  leave  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  ready.  Brother 
Thomas  worked  for  many  months 
in  a  blacksmith  shop,  giving  his 
labor  free  to  help  the  Saints  get 
their  wagons  ready  for  the  de- 
parture. 

At  length  the  Thomas  family  left 
Nauvoo.  Many  Saints  had  preced- 
ed them ;  thousands  of  others  were 
hurrying  their  preparations  to  fol- 
low. The  beautiful,  hallowed  city 
that  had  sprung  up  in  four  .  years 
under  the  magic  touch  of  industry 
and  united  brotherly  love,  was  to  be 
deserted  for  the  mob  spirit  to  wreak 
its  vengeance  upon.  As  the  Thomas 
family  departed  from  the  city,  the 
little  girl,  Catherine,  looked  back 
longingly  at  each  turn  of  the  road, 
and  called,  "Good-bye!  Good-bye, 
beautiful  home !"  She  watched  the 
white  temple  from  the  summit  of 
each  succeeding  knoll,  until  the  long 
wagon  train  dipped  below  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  last  view  of  the  City 
Beautiful  was  lost. 

Adeline  Hatch  Barber  is  refined 
in  manner  and  speech,  and  is  as 
delicate  and  fragile  in  appearance 
as  a  bit  of  rare,  old  china.  Her  days 
have  been  filled  with  activity.  She 
has  devoted  fully  half  a  century  of 
her  life  to  Church  work,  having 
held  various  important  and  exacting 
offices.  She  has  had  no  children  of 
her  own,  but  has  been  a  real  mother 
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to  the  children  belonging  to  her 
husband's  other  wife.  She  has 
spent  much  time  in  sericulture.  She 
raised  the  silk  worms,  spun  the  silk, 
and  made  the  atlar  cloths  that  are 
use  1  in  the  Logan  temple.  She  has 
ma  .'e  silk  for  a  number  of  dre&ses 
— one  of  which  she  still  wears. 


ADELINE  HATCH  BARBER. 

Adeline  Hatch  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  1834.  When  she  was  a 
young  child  her  parents  moved  to 
Nauvoo.  She  saw  the  Prophet  on 
many  occasions.  She  remembers 
him  first,  when  he  came  to  her 
father's  home  to  borrow  some 
money.  After  the  business  trans- 
action was  completed,  the  Prophet 
took  this  little  girl  onto  his  knee 
and  examined  one  of  her  eyes  which 
had  been  injured. 

Once  when  the  Prophet  was  in 
hiding  from  his  enemies,  his  mother 
wished  to  send  him  a  letter.  He 
and  his  wife  were  staying  with 
friends  at  a  house  several  miles  dis- 
tant from  Nauvoo.  The  path  lay 
through  the  woods.  Adeline  Hatch, 
then  nine  years  old,  was  chosen  to 
be  the  messenger.  She  delivered 
the  missive  safely,  and  had  to  wait 
until  the  Prophet  wrote  an  answer 
for  her  to  take  back  to  his  mother. 
Emma  Smith  and  another  lady  en- 


tertained the  child  while  she  waited. 
They  set  her  on  the  sofa  be- 
tween them  and  asked  her  all 
sorts  of  questions  which  engrossed 
her  whole  attention.  At  the  mo- 
ment, the  child  was  greatly  elate  1 
liecause  she  thought  they  were  pay- 
ing such  homage  to  her — ^little  mes- 
senger to  the  Prophet,  but  on  the 
long  way  home  through  the  woods 
she  had  time  to  conclude  somewhat 
reluctantly,  and  doubtless  with  a 
little  chagrin,  that  maybe,  after  all. 
they  were  just  keeping  her  occu- 
pied so  she  would  not  run  about  aiK^ 
pry  into  things. 

Once,  after  this,  she  was  visiting 
with  the  Prophet's  children  in  his 
own  home.  The  Prophet  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  long  hall 
wrapped  in  deepest  thought.  The 
little  girl  had  heard  people  say  that 
this  was  the  way  he  communed 
with  the  Lord,  so  she  was  interested 
in  watching  him.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  engaged  in  a  merry  bit  of  fun, 
walking  up  and  down  the  hall  after 
their  father  and  trying  to  take  just 
as  long  steps  as  he  did.  Whenever 
one  of  the  boys  took  such  a  big  step 
that  he  nearly  overbalanced,  there 
was  much  noisy  laughter  from  the 
children  on  the  sidelines.  Besides 
this,  both  boys  were  wearing  new 
shoes,  that  squeaked  loudly.  Alto- 
gether there  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
racket.  The  Prophet  was  quite  un- 
perturbed. So  great  was  his  power 
of  concentration,  whenever  he  was 
engaged  in  thinking,  that  he  was 
not  even  aware  of  conditions  which 
most  people  would  have  found  very 
disturbing. 

The  Hatch  family  were  living  out 
on  their  farm  when  Joseph  Smith 
was  assassinated.  Sister  Barber 
remembers  how — ^just  at  sunrise— 
a  messenger  came  riding  post  haste 
into  the  farmyard  and  called  out 
the  dire  tidings  that  the    Prophet 
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and  Patriarch  had  both  been  slain. 
She  recalls  distinctly  how  great  and 
general  was  the  sorrow  over  the 
Prophet's  death,  and  says  that  it 
occasioned  the  utmost  bewilderment 
among  the  Saints.  There  were 
scores  of  people  who  left  the 
Church;  many  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  new  leaders  because  they 
were  so  sure  that  their  Prophet 
would  soon  be  restored  to  life. 
Then  there  were  the  ever-increasing 
threats  of  the  mob,  like  the  rum- 
bling and  growling  of  distant  thun- 
der— an  ominous  foreboding  of 
storm  and  havoc. 

Then  began  the  exodus.  The 
Hatch  family  left  Nauvoo  in  May 
of  1846.  Before  they  went,  Adeline 
ascended  with  her  mother  to  the 
tower  of  the  temple,  and  took  a  last, 
long  look  out  over  the  beautiful 
country.  The  life-giving  breath  of 
spring  was  upon  the  earth.  With 
the  bright  May  sunshine  upon  it, 
the  City  of  the  Saints  was  indeed 
glorious.  An  impression  of  the 
beauty  and  the  peace  of  this  city 
was  indelibly  stamped  on  the  little 
girl's  mind.  She  was  stricken  with 
the  fever  shortly  after  leaving  Nau- 
voo, and  knew  only  the  misery  of 
illness,  hardship,  privation,  and  toil 
until  four  years  later,  when  she 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

Louisa  Jenne  Roundy  is .  nearly 
eighty-six  years  old,  yet  she  is  as 
sprightly,  active  and  vivacious  as 
many  a  woman  of  one-fourth  her 
age.  She  has  a  well  trained  mind, 
a  remerkable.  memory,  and  a  won- 
derfully busy  pair  of  hands.  Since 
her  eighty-fifth  birthday,  she  has 
crocheted  half  a  score  of  yokes  for 
camisoles  and  for  children's 
dresses ;  has  made  numerous  pretty 
slipper  bags,  hand  bags,  and  sun- 
dry other  articles    for    Christmas 


presents.  There  is  an  exquisite 
daintiness  and  precision  about  her 
hand  work. 

Sister  Roundy  is  a  delightful  con- 
versationalist.   She  is  able  to  draw 


LOUISA    JENNE    ROUNDY. 

i:.pon  a  vast  and  varied  experience ; 
has  a  rare  felicity  of  expression; 
and  talks  with  the  animation  of  a 
child.  She  must  have  been  a  dear, 
eager  little  girl,  that  long  ago  dayj 
when  she  attended  church  with  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Richards,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  end  of 
the  bench  that  she  might  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  Prophet  as  he  came 
in.  In  great  expectation,  she 
awaited  his' coming.  Then,  as  he 
walked  up  the  aisk,  she  stretched 
forth  her  little  hand  and  touched 
his  cloak.  She  relates  that  she  was 
thrilled  with  delight  and  wonder- 
ment over  the  event.  No  doubt  she 
formed  the  center  of  an  admiring 
group  of  small  girls  all  that  next 
week,  as  she  said  in  her  eager  way, 
"The  Prophet's  cloak  touched  my 
hand.  See !  I  held  it  out  like  this. 
It  was  this  right  one." 

Sister  Roundy  remembers  that 
the  Prophet  was  an  excellent  ball 
player,  and  on  that  account  his  com- 
panionship    was     greatly     sought 
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after  and  prized  by  the  young  boys. 
However,  one  sanctimonious  old 
man,  whom  she  knew,  left  the 
Church  because,  as  he  said,  it  was 
very  unseemly  for  a  Prophet  of  the 
Most  High  God  to  engage  in  any- 
thing so  light  minded  as  a  ball 
game. 

Sister  Roundy  says  that  the  chil- 
dren, everywhere,  loved  the  Proph- 
et, and  played  their  part — which 
was  no  smsdl  one — in  throwing  his 
enemies  off  his  track  when  they 
sought  to  entrap  him.  The  smallest 
boy  on  the  streets  of  Nauvoo  could 
not  be  inveigled  into  telling  any- 
thing at  all  concerning  the  Proph- 
et's whereabouts,  but  had  an  evasive 
answer  all  ready  for  every  ques- 
tioner he  encountered.  Once  when 
Sister  Roundy,  then  a  child  of  ten 
or  eleven,  was  playing  with  a  group 
of  children  in  the  street,  a  stranger 
rode  up  to  them  and  offered  money 
to  any  chiW  who  would  tell  him 
where  he  could  find  *'old  Joe 
Smith."  One  little  boy  piped  up, 
"Why,  he  just  rode  by  on  a  white 
horse  on  his  way  to  heaven."  After 
a  few  more  futile  attempts  to  bribe 
the  children,  the  stranger  gave  up 
in  disgust,  and  rode  angrily  away 
from  the  Prophet's  loyal  little 
friends. 

Shortly  before  the  Carthage  trag- 
edy, while  the  mobocrats  from  all 
sides  were  trying  to  apprehend  the 
Prophet,  he,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  apostles,  planned  to  leave 
Nauvoo  during  the  night  time  and 
seek  safety  elsewhere.  That  even- 
ing all  the  children  assembled  at 
the  Masonic  Hall  and  prayed  for 
God  to  protect  Brother  Joseph. 
When  the  Prophet  heard  of  this,  he 
was  moved  to  tears.  He  said  to  his 
tried  followers,  "Brothers,  go  home 
and  rest  in  peace.  We  shall  not  be 
molested  tonight."    Nor  were  they. 

When  the  Prophet  and  Patriarch 


were  taken  to  Carthage,  Sister 
Roundy  was  living  on  her  father's 
farm,  a  few  miles  distant  from  that 
place.  Hundreds  of  ruffians  and 
outlaws  rode  past  the  place  on  their 
way  to  join  the  mob.  Over  the 
level  country  the  sound  traveled 
readily,  and  the  noise  and  tumult 
at  Carthage  was  plainly  heard  at 
the  Jenne  farm.  There  was  riotous 
shouting ;  the  beating  of  drums ;  an 
occasional  shrill  shrieking  of  a  fife; 
and  then  a  volley  of  rifle  shots.  A 
messenger  soon  came  riding  up 
with  news  of  the  assassination. 

In  the  midst  of  the  g^eat  sorrow 
which  followed  the  death  of  th^ 
Church  leaders,  plans  were  formu- 
lated for  leaving  Nauvoo.  From 
that  time  on,  the  households  of  the 
Saints  were  scenes  of  unceasing 
activity.  Foodstuffs  were  con- 
served in  every  possibly  way,  pre- 
paratory for  the  exodus.  Sister 
Roundy  says  they  parched  com; 
made  bushels  of  hard  toast;  dried 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meat;  gath- 
ered together  all  the  food  they 
could  get,  before  they  journeyed 
into  the  wilderness. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  Sister 
Roundy,  then  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
drove  a  horse  team  from  Nauvoo  to 
Winter  Quarters.  When  she  reach- 
ed that  place,  she  became  ill  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  year  remained 
bedfast.  The  year  following  was 
also  spent  at  Winter  Quarters.  By 
this  time  she  was  well  again,  and 
reports  that  she  had  a  very  gay  time 
during  the  winter  of  '47,  even 
though  she  lived  in  a  dugout,  was 
the  raggedest  thing  you  ever  saw, 
and  subsisted  chiefly  on  com  bread. 
There  was  a  well  educated  stranger 
who  sojourned  that  winter  among 
the  Saints.  He  taught  the  common 
branches,  as  well  as  French  and 
Latin;  and,  incidentally,  gave  les- 
sons in    fancy     dancing.       Sister 
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Roundy  went  to  all  of  his  classes, 
and  did  her  best  to  excel  in  the 
studies. 

She  describes  one  of  the  dances 
at  Winter  Quarters.  The  dance  was 
heW  in  a  log  house,  the  walls  of 
which  were  draped  with  sheets  and 
bed  quilts;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  clean  straw ;  and  the  room  was 
lighted  with  tallow  dips  placed  in 
hollow  turnips  and  small  pumpkins 
which  were  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  Everyone  was  in  the  live- 
liest of  spirits,  and  feet  encased  in 
moccasins  or  home  cobbled  shoes 
kept  perfect  time  to  the  music. 

In  the  fall  of  1848,  Sister  Roun- 
dy came  to  Utah.  Throughout  the 
early  days,  she  helped  in  the  fields, 
made  hundreds  of  straw  hats  to  sell 
to  California-bound  emigrants ;  and 
besides  this  she  taught  school  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1852  she  was 
married  to  Jared  Curtis  Roundy. 
She  has  nine  children,  fifty-five 
.e:randchildren,  eighty-nine  great- 
grandchildren, and  three  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Surely  this 
one  brave  little  woman  has  done 
her  full  share  in  the  upbuilding  of 
a  state. 


SARA  EARL  HARRIS. 

Sara  Earl  Harris  is  of  Canadian 
French  descent.     She  came  origin- 


ally from  New  Brunswick,  where, 
for  generations,  the  Earl  family 
have  made  their  home.  It  is  said 
that  the  French  woman  surpasses 
all  other  women  in  being  radiant. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  her  French 
ancestry,  that  Sara  Earl  Harris,  at 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  has  the 
charm  of  radiance,  and  is,  more- 
over, sweet  and  gracious.  She  is 
intensely  interested  in  life,  being  en- 
thusiastic over  even  the  common- 
place matter  of  baking  a  good  batch 
of  bread.  There  is  surely  nothing 
so  rejuvenating  as  healthful  en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps  that  is  one 
thing  which  has  kept  Sister  Harris 
so  young.  Her  love  for  music  has 
been  another  beautiful  influence  in 
her  life.  But,  undoubtedly,  best  of 
all,  has  been  her  deep  and  abiding 
affection  for  the  man  she  married. 
When  she  talked  of  her  husband, 
and  showed  me  his  portrait,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  their  romance 
— one  of  those  love  aflFairs,  the 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  which 
has  lasted  throughout  the  long 
years. 

Sister  Harris  lived  in  Nauvoo 
during  the  year  prior  to  the  Proph- 
et's death.  She  describes  him  as  a 
remarkably  handsome  man.  She 
watched  him  play  ball  many  a  time, 
and  reports  that  he  was  a  erood  ath- 
lete— strong  and  agile.  When  he 
was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and 
was  mounted  on  the  black  horse 
.  which  he  always  rode  when  com- 
man^^ng  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  Sister 
Harris  says  he  was  of  a  most  noble 
nn^^  princely  bearing.  She  savs  that 
b^  harl  a  Q^enial  and  maQ:netic  per- 
sonality, w^as  verv  democratic,  and 
that  all  of  the  Saints  loved  him. 

She  heard  him  talk  on  many  oc 
casions.     Once  a  meeting  was  held 
in  a  little  grove  of  trees  up  by  the 
temple.    On  this  day  she  heard  the 
Prophet  say  that  the  Saints  would 
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find  a  home  in  the  far  West.  He 
said,  "This  people  will  yet  be  gath- 
ered together  in  a  place  of  refuge 
and  safety  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
even  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens 
under  her  wings." 

At  the  time  of  the  Prophet's 
death,  little  Sara  Earl  was  ill,  so  her 
impressions  of  that  tragic  period 
are  all  second  hand.  Her  mother 
came  home  from  the  funeral  ser- 
vice and  told  her  that  the  dead 
Prophet  and  Patriarch  looked  as  in- 
nocent and  peaceful  as  children 
asleep. 

The  Earl  family  were  among  the 
first  to  leave  Nauvoo.  They  did  not 
go  imm'^diately  to  Winter  Quarters, 
hut  stopped  at  various  places  along 
the  way  to  work.  When  they  reach- 
ed Winter  Quarters,  the  sons  of  the 
family  built  a  house  of  sod.  The 
father,  who  was  an  excellent  coop- 
er, went  down  into  Missouri  to  pur- 
sue his  trade  and  earn  enough 
money  to  bring  his  family  on  the 
western  pilgrimage.  While  he  wa? 
gone,  the  call  came  for  the  battalion 
to  march  to  Mexico.  Brigham 
Young  requested  that  two  of  the 
Earl  boys,  Jacob  and  Jesse,  go.  The 
mother  was  reluctant  about  allow- 
ing Jesse  to  leave  her,  because  he 
was  only  sixteen  years  old  and  was 
a  sickly,  delicate  boy.  Brigham 
Young  said,  "Sister  Earl,  I  promise 
that  if  you  will  let  your  boy,  Jesse, 
go  with  the  battalion  he  will  be  re- 
stored to  you  safely,  a  strong,  ro-' 
bust  man."  This  promise  was  en- 
tirely fulfilled.  The  terrible  hard- 
ships and  strug-gles  which  h6  went 
through,  caused  this  weak  slip  of  a 
lad  to  develop  into  an  unusually 
vigorous  manhood. 

After  the  boys  left  with  the  bat- 
talion the  Earl  family  joined  their 
father  in  Missouri  where  they  all 
found  employment.  They  pros- 
pered here  so  well  that  when  they 


came  to  Utah  in  1850  they  brought 
enough  flour,  hams,  and  bacon  to 
last  them  for  over  a  year.  They 
had  several  wagons,  a  number  of 
horses,  four  ox  teams,  and  four 
milch  cows.  Mr.  Earl  made  a  little 
chum.  Into  this  they  used  to  put 
the  cream  from  the  night's  milk  and 
the  strippings  from  the  morning's 
milking.  Then  the  chum  was  set 
in  one  of  the  wagons,  and  the  jolt- 
ing movement,  as  they  traveled 
along,  chumed  the  cream  into  but- 
ter. In  the  evening  the  mother 
would  put  a  nice,  fresh  pat  of  butter 
before  the  family  for  their  supper. 
The  whole  company  used  to  stop  on 
Saturdays  to  bake  bread,  dry  buf- 
fak)  meat,  and  wash.  Sundays  they 
rested  and  held  religious  services. 

With  the  Earl  family,  traveled  a 
California  bound  emigrant,  who 
was  a  wonderful  violinist.  Sister 
Harris  says  she  shall  never  forget 
the  wild,  sweet  strains  he  drew  from 
his  violin,  there  in  the  desolate, 
waste  places  of  the  world.  Neither 
can  she  forget  the  thunder  and  roar 
made  by  the  buffalo  hoofs  as  they 
galloped  in  mad  stampede  over  the 
hills  with  the  Indians  in  pursuit, 
nor  at  night,  when  she  would 
awake,  find  the  campfires  all  out, 
the  heavens  jutted  with  a  billion 
stars,  and  over  the  vast,  vast  prai- 
ries, hear  the  buffalo  trailing,  trail- 
ing by.  Not  at  all  strange  is  it,  that 
a  young  girl  so  susceptible  to  har- 
monies and  dissonances  of  sound 
should  grow  up  to  be  the  mother  of 
musicians  and  music-loving  people ! 

Here  end  the  sketches  of  these 
four  lives.  They  are  but  typical  of 
the  lives  of  scores  of  other  noble 
pioneer  women.  I  commend  them 
to  you,  girls,  for  they  are  worthy 
of  your  attention.  Visit  the  pioneer 
women  who  live  in  your  com- 
munity ;  learn  from  them  what  life 
should  really  mean  to  a  woman  who 
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is  a  true  Latter-day  Saint.  They 
will  teach  you  that  it  pays  to  work, 
work  hard  and  well  all  your  days 
for  the  joy  which  comes  from 
'  nowing-  that  you  have  done  your 
bit  to  roll  along  the  wheels  of  hu- 
man progress. 

These  women  have  performed 
their  work  as  women  and  found 
hapniness  in  making  sfood  homes 
and  rearing  large  families.  They 
have  never  sought  for  the  ephem- 
eral pleasures  of  wandering  willy- 
nilly  into  fields  of  commerce  and 
irdustrialism  in  mad  pursuit  of  ma- 
terial things.  They  have  been  true, 
genuine;  about  them  there  is 
no  false  show,  pretense  or  af- 
fectation.    Their    lives   have  been 


illumined  by  a  great  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  God's  word,  and 
by  a  deep,  sincere  love  for  their 
fellow  men.  They  have  learned  to 
be  sweet,  simple,  serene,  and  sincere 
each  and  every  day  throughout  the 
long,  long  years.  They  can  teach 
more  about  the  power  of  woman- 
hood and  its  mission  in  this  worM 
than  all  the  modern  exponents  of 
feminism  combined.  Learn  from 
these  old.  old  women,  these  girls  of 
long  ago  who  lived  in  the  -day  when 
light  was  restored  to  the  earth,  who 
walked  ar-d  talked  with  the  Pronhet 
of  God. 

Louisa     Jenne      Roundy — deceased 
smce  this  article  was  written. 


A  Volunteer  Missionary.  ~ 

A  Sequel  to  **On  the  Trails  of  Timpanogos. 
Bv  Elsie  C.  Carroll, 


VII. 

Horace  spent  a  week  in  New 
York  City  trying  to  find  some 
trace  of  his  uncle,  then  he  came 
home  still  more  troubled  and  even 
more  mystified  than  he  had  been 
at  first. 

"What  do  you  make  of  this?'* 
he  asked  Frances  shortly  after  his 
return,  handing  her  a  folded  paper 
upon  which  was  written : 

"I  hereby  request  that  the  foolish 
efforts  bcMig  made  to  find  me,  and  the 
publicity  of  a  movement  of  mine 
which  is  the  affair  of  no  one  else,  be 
stopped  immediately.  I  left  home 
for  a  reason  of  my  own  and  I  shall 
return  when  I  am  r-eady." 

The  communication  was  signed. 
"James  A.  Ballard." 

"That  note,"  Horace  told  her  as 
she  stood  staring  wonderingly  at 
the  words,  "was  mysteriously  de- 
livered at  the  house  sometime  in 
the    night.      We    found    it    this 


morning  lying  on  the  hall  table. 
No  one  knows  how  it  got  there  as 
the  house  was  watched  and  no 
one  saw  a  messenger." 

"Is  it  your  uncle's  handwriting?" 
Frances  asked. 

"Yes.  I  took  it  to  a  writing  ex- 
pert and  made  sure  of  that." 

"Then  it  looks  to  me  as  if  our 
greatest  worry  is  over  This  tejls 
us  that  he  is  alive  and  evidentlv 
well." 

"Still  I  can't  help  won^lering," 
Horace  replied,  "if  he  can  be  in  the 
bands  of  some  designing  rascals 
who  perhaos  have  forced  him  to 
write  this." 

"Nonsense,  dear.  You  have  wor- 
ried over  the  affair  until  you  are 
morbid  and  pessimistic.  Such 
thino-s  as  you  are  imagininof  very 
seldom  happen,  I  believe,  except  be- 
tween the  covers  of  vellow-backed 
novels.  It  is  more  likelv  that  Uncle 
Tames  fears  another  attack  from  us, 
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and  let  us  try  to  believe  that  he 
thinks  he  may  give  in  to  our  argu- 
ments and  entreaties,  and  is  hiding 
away  to  avoid  us/' 

*'I  wish  I  could  put  that  subject 
aside  with  some  such  solution  as 
that,"  said  Horace  thoughtfully. 
*'IIe  really  is  a  whimsical  old 
codger.  No  telling  what  queer 
thing  he  may  be  up  to.  However 
I  can  not  feel  perfectly  at  ease 
about  him  with  all  this  mystery.'' 

"You  must  try  not  to  worry,  dear. 
It  can  do  no  possible  good  and  can 
only  be  a  detriment  to  your  work," 
said  Frances. 

"I  realize  that,"  Horace  admitted. 
"My  work  has  already  suffered,  and 
I  must  put  in  double  licks  now 
there  is  nothing  more  I  can  do.*' 
With  this  determination  Horace 
went  at  his  work  with  renewed  zeal, 
trying  to  assure  himself  that  there 
would  yet  be  a  time  when  he  would 
be  reconciled  with  his  uncle. 

Christmas  came,  and  with  it 
Edna  and  Gordon  to  spend  a  fort- 
night in  Ithaca  with  Horace  and 
Frances.  The  four  enjoyed  the 
days  of  this  vacation  to  the  full. 
There  was  excellent  skating,  and 
sometimes  they  spent  long  after- 
noons skimming  over  the  glassy  ice 
of  Beebe  lake,  mingling  with  the 
crowds  of  merry  pleasure-seekers 
who  kept  the  big  pond  ringing  with 
;2"ay  laughter  and  bright  song. 
Some  days  they  took  lon-^^  walks 
through  the  picturesque  gorges, 
coming  home  happy  and  tired  and 
with  splenrHd  healthy  appetites. 
They  went  to  a  few  good  theatres 
and  concerts,  but  most  of  their 
evenings  they  spent  at  home,  some- 
times quietly, — just  by  themselves, 
in  happy  conversation  on  subjects 
of  mutual  interest,  but  oftener  they 
invited  in  a  few  friends  and  nei^^h- 
bors,  an-l  the  conversation,  Edna 
and  Gorr^on  observed,  upon  these 
occasions    always    turned    immedi- 


ately to  the  Gospel,  or  Utah,  or 
some  phase  of  Mormon  life. 

After  one  of  these  evenings, 
when  the  party  had  consisted  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newman,  one  of 
Horace's  fellow  students,  a  widow 
and  her  son  who  lived  next  door, 
and  a  young  student  from  down 
the  street  who  had  not  been  able  to 
go  home  for  holidays,  Edna  turned 
impulsively  to  Frances  and  de- 
manded, 

"How  ever  do  you  do  it?" 

"Do  what?" 

"Why  make  all  these  lovely 
friends  and  gather  them  about  you 
in  this  way  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  them.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it.  Last  night  you  had  that  inter- 
cstmg  professor  and  his  wife.  They 
seemed  perfectly  enthused  all  even- 
mg.  Tuesday  evening  it  was  that 
grateful  family  you  helped  through 
scarlet  fever.  Oh,  I  know  all  about 
It.  The  little  mother  told  me 
the  whole  story.  How  you  and 
Horace  found  out  they  were  suffer- 
ing and  that  everyone  else  was 
afraid  to  go  near  and  how  vou  came 
right  in  and  took  things'  in  your 
own  capable  hands  and  saved  the 
whole  family,  she  believes.  I  don't 
blame  them  for  idolizing  vou  the 
way  they  do.  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is  how  you  do  it.  Of  course 
I  know  it  is  perfectlv  natural  for 
you  to  make  friends.  People  just 
seem  to  love  you  instinctively,  but 
the  other.  You  bring  the  conver- 
sation around  so  naturally  to  the 
big  things  in  the  Gospel  and  make 
them  want  to  know  all  about  it.'^ 

Frances  laughed  happily  and 
gave  her  hand  an  affectionate  little 
squeeze. 

"T  m  a  volunteer  missionary,  that's 
all.  YouVe  no  idea  how  many  op- 
rortuities  one  has  to  preach  the 
Gospel  if  one  onlv  watches  for  them. 
Oh,  it's  lots  of  fun  making  op- 
portimities,  too.    .^t  first  it  used  to 
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always  make  me  angry  the  way 
people  would  stare  at  me  when  they 
first  learned  I  was  a  Mormon. 
You  know  how  they  look,  sur- 
prised and  half  frightened  and 
scornful  all  together,  with  a  little 
curiosity  thrown  in  as  if  they  had 
discovered  a  new  species  and  were 
looking  for  the  horns  they'd  heard 
about.  Well,  I  soon  got  over  that 
and  now  Fm  proud  to  tell  everyone 
I  meet  Fm  a  Mormon  and  I  always 
try  to  bring  every  conversation  I 
have  around  so  I  may  have  that 
privilege.  You've  really  no  idea 
how  interested  nearly  everyone  is 
in  our  religion.  Fm  really  enjoying 
my  volunteer  missionary  work  more 
than  any  other  experience  Fm  hav- 
ing." 

"Well,  Fd  feel  safe  to  wager,*' 
said  Gordon  admiringly,  "that  at 
the  end  of  a  year  Frankie  will  have 
more  converts  than  most  of  the  reg- 
ular missionaries.  That  has  given 
me  an  idea.  Why  can't  we  all  be 
volunteer  missionaries.  I  always 
hoped  to  have  a  mission  some  day, 
and  of  course  now  I  often  have  con- 
versations with  strangers  about  the 
Gospel,  but  to  make  a  voluntary, 
active,  purposeful  work  of  it,  I 
hadn't  thought  about  that.  Just 
think  of  the  hundreds  of  Mormon 
people  who  are  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  all  the  time.  How 
much  they  could  help  the  mission- 
ary cause  if  they  all  would  adopt 
Frankie's  plan  of  being  volunteer 
missionaries  whild  they  are  out." 

"Yes,"  put  in  Horace,  "and  think 
how  many  people  they  could  reach, 
who  are  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
missionary  who  is  so  often  re- 
pulsed before  he  has  a  chance  to  de- 
liver his  message." 

"Well,  here  goes  for  another  vol- 
unteer !"  cried  Edna  impulsively.  "I 
can  hardly  wait  till  I  get  back  to 
Boston  to  begin  preaching  to  some 
of  those   splendid   people   I   have 


found  there.  We  don't  want  to  let 
Frankie  convert  everybody." 

"FU  let  you  help  convert  Uncle 
James.  He's  the  one  Fve  set  my 
heart  on.  Jf  we  have  to  go  home 
without  him,  I  shall  feel  that  as  a 
missionary  I — I — have  failed." 

"You  must  not  set  your  heart  so 
strongly  on  that,  dear,"  said  Horace 
sadly.  "I  feel  now  that  all  I  dare 
hope  is  that  he  will  sometime  be 
friendly  with  us." 

"Well,  I  hope  for  more,"  re- 
turned Frances  with  spirit.  "Fm 
not  going  to  stop  hoping  either, 
until  we  capture  that  dear  old  ty- 
rant and  carry  him  off  bodily." 

"When  Frankie  feels  like  that 
abdut  anything,"  said  Gordon,  "it's 
as  good  as  a  prophecy.  If  Uncle 
Ballard  knew  her  as  well  as  I  do, 
he'd  know  he  had  just  as  well  come 
from  his  hiding  place  and  capitu- 
late at  once." 

"She  prophesied  you  tp  Boston, 
didn't  she,  dear?"  said  Edna,  slip- 
pins:  her  hand  into  Gordon's. 

"Gordon  has  told  me,"  she  went 
on,  turning  to  Frances,  "how  when 
neither  of  you  were  scarcely  more 
than  children,  you  used  to  inspire 
him  even  then.  He  says  it  was 
your  faith  in  him  that  created  his 
faith  in  himself.  He  says  you  used 
to  tell  him  he  would  be  a  great  ar- 
tist—" 

"And  now  behold  the  thing  has 
come  to  pass,"  laughed  Gordon, 
swelling  hinxself  with  mock  dignity. 

"If  I  could  reach  half  the  pin- 
nacles you  two  girls  have  set  up  for 
me  to  climb,"  he  went  on,  "I'd 
soon  put  the  memory  of  Michael- 
angelo  in  the  shade.  I  wonder, 
Frankie,  if  you  remember  my  first 
picture  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  laughed  Frances. 
My  poor  old  donkey,  Methuselah 
was  the  honored  subject.  I  remem- 
ber it  was  a  picture  of  him  humped 
up  under  a  rock  ledge  to  keep  out 
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of  the  storm.  How  funny  it 
looked!  Do  you  remember  how 
>ou  had  so  much  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing Mr.  Dolliver  see  just  where 
Methuselah  ended  and  the  ledge  be- 
gan. But  I  recognized  your  genius 
even  then,  and  I  believe  your  father 
did.  1  know  he  was  very  proud  of 
that  picture.  If  he  had  lived  your 
climb  would  not  have  been  so  hard. 
He  gave  that  picture  to  me  and  I 
have  always  kept  it.  It  is  back 
home  among  my  keepsakes  npw.'* 

"Sometime  I  want  to  see  it/' 
whispered  Edna. 

"You  may  look  for  it  in  your 
stocking  next  Christmas  morning," 
Frances  answered  generously. 

"Next  Christmas  mbrning,"  re- 
peated Horace  musingly.  "I  won- 
der if  we  will  all  be  together  then.'* 

Edna  shook  her  head.  "One 
member  of  the  party  at  least  will  be 
across  the  water,  "she  said  looking 
at  Gordon. 

"I  suppose  that  one  includes 
two,"  laughed  Horace. 

"Perhaps,"  Edna  replied,  risin,<^, 
and  slipping  her  arm  about  Frances 
she  led  her  into  the  little  guest 
room  she  and  Gordon  occupied. 

"Perhaps?"  Frances  demafnded. 
"What  does  that  mean?  You  are 
not  going  to  send  Gord  to  Paris 
alone  are  you?"  Edna  pushed  the 
r'oor  shut  behind  them  and  drew 
Frances  down  upon  the  bed  be- 
side her. 

"Frankie,"  she  began  in  a  shy, 
tremulous  whisper,  "Fve  been  dy- 
ing to  tell  you,  but  there  hasn't 
really  been  a  chance;  there — there 
will  be — three  of  us — next  Christ- 
mas!" 

Frances  turned  and  took  the 
younger  girl's  sweet  radiant  face 
between  her  palms  and  looked  long 
into  the  deep,  serious  grey  eyes. 

"Edna,  O,  you  blessed  darling," 
she  breathed  at  last.    "No  wonder 


you  and  Gordon  are  so  perfectly 
happy,"  and  she  kissed  first  one 
flushed  cheek  and  then  the  other. 
For  a  moment  they  sat  in  silence 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  then 
Edna  nestled  down  with  her  head 
against  Frances'  shoulder  in  that 
characteristic,  confiding  way  that 
reminded  Frances  of  the  day  on 
Mount  Timpanogos  when  she  had 
told  the  wonderful  secret  of  Gor- 
don's love. 

"And  Frankie,"  the  words  came 
in  a  soft  underbreath;  "if  it  is  a 
girl — ^we  are  going  to  name  her — 
Frances.  If  it  is  a  boy  we  will  call 
him  Fredericks — for — ^your — fath- 
er." Tears  dimmed  Frances'  eyes 
and  she  pressed  her  friend  closer. 

"You  treasure!"  she  whispered 
and  laid  her  cheek  against  the  soft 
mass  of  golden  hair  upon  her 
shoulder. 

"You've  no  idea  how  perfectly 
wonderful  it  seems,"  Edna  contin- 
ued in  a  subdued  tone  as  if  she  were 
speaking  of  something  most  holy. 
"I  can  scarcely  realize  yet  that  this 
sacred  new  gift  is  coming  to  us  to 
crown  our  great  happiness.  Oh,  I 
am  so  happy!" 

"Of  course  you  are,  darling.  And 
I  am  so  happy  with  you !" 

"Here,  you  girls,"  called  Horace 
peeping  in  at  the  door.  "This  isn't 
fair,  you  stealing  off  by  yourselves, 
and  whispering  secrets.  We  won't 
stand  for  it  will  we,  Gord?  Come 
on  oiit  and  let  us  sing  a  few  songs 
before  we  go  to  bed." 

The  next  morning  while  they 
were  at  brejlkfast  Gordon  looked  up 
and  asked: 

"Do  vou  people  take  the  Deseret 
News?"' 

"Of  course,"  Frances  replied. 

"Who  do  you  suppose  that 
anonymous  donor  to  the  Church 
Schools  can  be?" 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Hong  Kong,  China. 
My  dear  'Lisbeth:  Your  stom- 
ach would  have  turned  over  three 
times  if  not  four  had  you  been 
seeing  the  sights  that  we  have  seen 
and  smelling  the  smells  that  we 
have  smelt.  Not  so  much  here  in 
Hong  Kong  even  in  the  Chinese 
quarter,  as  in  Canton.  We  went 
down  from  here  by  boat,  an  all- 
night  trip  down  the  river.  Before 
we  were  docked  guides  swarmed 
about  and  besieged  us  on  every  side. 
We  finally  agreed  on  one  and  of- 
fered to  pay  him  one-half  of  what 
he  asked  and  to  walk  through  the 
old  city  instead  of  riding  in  sedan 
chairs  as  he  wanted  us  to.  He  was 
awfully  disgusted  to  think  that  we 
had  the  gumption  to  pay  him  less 
than  he  wanted  and  he  quite  turned 
up  his  nose  at  the  thought  of  our 
walking,  or  rather  I  should  say  at 
the  thought  of  our  not  taking  a 
chair  so  that  he  would  have  to  walk. 


At  length,  however,  he  decided  to 
favor  us,  as  he  coukl  see  several 
others  at  hand  most  eager  for  the 
business.    So  off  we  started. 

The  streets  of  the  old  city  are 
really  only  six  feet  wide.  They  are 
paved  with  large  flag  stones  laid 
together  and  not  cemented,  under 
which  flows  an  open  sewer.  Both 
sides  of  the  streets  are  lined  with 
buildings  joined  together  without  a 
break.  The  doors  and  windows  are 
barred  and  covered  over  with  wood- 
en shutters  which  are  only  taken 
down  as  those  inside  desire.  It  was 
rather  awesome  walking  down  those 
crowded  lanes  filled  wth  a  lot  of 
^abbering  Chinese.  If  we  were 
frightened,  it  was  only  on  account 
of  the  dreadful  stories  we  had 
heard  of  people  going  through  Can- 
ton and  never  being  seen  again,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  actions  of  the 
Chinese  who  went  on  their  way  un- 
disturbed  by   our  presence.      The 
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guide  seemed  worried  about  us  if 
we  fell  behind  at  all,  so  we  walked 
along  at  a  great  rate,  sometimes 
stumbling  on  the  slippery  stones. 
We  never  could  have  found  our 
way  without  him  for  the  streets 
wound  in  and  out  and  round  and 
about  in  a  dread  maze.  Coolies 
carrying  tremendous  loads  and 
keeping  step  with  each  other  by 
means  of  a  sing-song  cry  which 
they  chant  back  and  forth ;  Chinese 
ladies  in  elegant  brocades,  faces  en- 
ameled dead  white  and  lips,  cheeks, 
and  eyebrows  painted,  jogg^g 
along  in  their  chairs ;  poor  Chinese 
women  with  babies  strapped  on 
their  backs  and  other  youngsters 
hanging  to  their  skirts^  wretched 
women  with  stimiped  feet  not  more 
than  four  inches  long,  hobbling  over 
the  treacherous  stones — these  were 
some  of  the  characters  in  the 
throng. 

It  was  the  markets,  my  dear,  that 
put  us  off  so !  Whole  pigs  roasted 
alive — not  that  of  course,  but  they 
looked  as  if  they  might  have  been ; 
large  fish  cut  open  and  bleeding  on 
the  counters ;  fish  bladders,  entrails, 
pigs'  heads  and  lanky  chickens  hung 
up  by  their  necks.  The  vegetables 
looked  as  freslv,  and  inviting  as 
those  the  Chinamen  raise  in  our 
own  country.  They  looked  invit- 
ing to  anyone  who  could  eat  at  all 
aitter  seeing  the  other  things — but 
I  felt  myself  not  to  be  in  that  class. 
You  see,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth 
about  traveling  in  China.  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  disillusioned  when 
you  come  over  here. 

After  an  hour's  wandering 
through  the  city  the  guide  took  us 
to  a  house  with  the  windows  and 
doors  shut  and  bolte^.  You  can 
imagine  that  we  hesitated  to  follow 
him  in  when  in  answer  to  his  three 
sharp  little  taps  the  door  was  slowly 
opened.  It  proved  to  be  the  house 
and  shop  (they  usually  combine  the 


two  in  China)  of  a  silk  embroidery 
merchant.  First  we  went  into  a  lit- 
tle entrance  hall  beautifully  hung 
with  embroidered  drapings  of  satin. 
Teakwood  chairs  and  the  family 
altar  on  which  was  food  and  in- 
cense for  the  ancestral  gods,  as  it 
is  still  Chinese  New  Year,  complet- 
ed the  furnishings.  Several  men  in 
rich  satin  clothes  lined  with  fur 
greeted  us  and  led  the  way  to 
another  room  which  appeared  to  be 
the  shop  proper.  We  sat  down  at 
a  sort  of  counter  and  while  they 
took  out  their  goods  one  of  the  men 
served  us  with  Chinese  tea  in  little 
bowls.  Now  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
anything  about  Chinese  embroider- 
ies— in  fact  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible. You  have  to  see  them  to  ap- 
preciate them.  These  particular 
merchants  dealt  in  embroidered 
crepes,  blouses,  dresses,  shawls, 
bedspreads,  scarfs,  and  table  covers. 
The  work  is  so  exquisite  that  it  is 
r^fficult  to  tell  the, right  side  from 
the  wrong.  They  say  that  two  em- 
broiderers (usually  men  trained 
from  childhood  and  not  permittei 
to  do  anything  else)  work  together, 
one  making  the  stitch  on  top  and 
pushing  the  needle  down  to  the 
other  worker  who  sits  under  the 
frame  on  which  the  cloth  is 
stretched  and  makes  the  stitch  on 
that  side  and  returns  the  needle  to 
the  first  man.  We  bought  a  few 
things,  having  great  fun  in  bargain- 
ing as  you  have  to  do  throiio^hout 
the  Ea*5t.  We  usually  offered  them 
about  half  what  they  askef'  and 
then  raised  until  they  showei  indi- 
cptions  of  selling,  which  happened 
when  we  offered  about  two-thirds 
of  the  original  price.  Later  our 
guide  took  us  to  ivory  shot>s.  iade 
shops,  and  lantern  shops.  You  have 
seen  the  marvels  manufactured  in 
these  places  so  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe. 

In  the  canals  of  Canton  and  on 
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the  river,  thousands  of  people  hve 
in  sampans  and  junks  (deep  boats )\ 
Usually  these  people  are  extremely 
poor  and  live  in  the  boats  so  they 
will  not  have  to  pay  rent.  Many  of 
them,  however,  make  their  living 
by  fishing,  hauling  goods,  and  so 
on.  They  say  that  many  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  boats  live  and  die 
right  on  the  boats  never  setting  foot 
on  land.  Usually  there  is  a  rude 
hut-arrangement  raised  over  the 
body  of  the  boat  to  afford  some 
protection  in  case  of  storm.  Rush 
and  bamboo  mats  sufHce  to  build 
such  a  shelter  so  it  is  not  very  cost- 
ly. The  women  of  the  family  wash, 
cook,  sew,  and  manage  the  boat, 
often  tending  a  small  child  and  car- 
rying a  baby  strapped  on  their 
backs.  The  little  children  and  cats 
have  wooden  floats  tied  to  them  so 
that  if  they  fall  into  the  water  (and 
they  often  do)  they  will  not  drown 
before  they  can  be  fished  out.  At 
the  stern  of  the  boat  the  stove  is 
usually  placed,  often  fortified  by  a 
chicken  coop  (  a  large  box)  and  the 
pig-  pen  (another  box).  It  is  amus- 
ing to  watch  the  women  gossip  over 
the  sides  of  the  boats  instead  of 
over  the  backyard  fence.    The  eter- 


nal feminine !  They  do  their  shop- 
ping from  peddlers  who  come 
around  in  boats,  so  you  see  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  go 
ashgre. 

Hong  Kong,  as  you  know,  is  the 
English  settlement  on  the  island, 
which  serves  as  the  base  of  their 
navy  in  the  Far  East.  The  Chinese 
section  is  not  so  interesting  ^s  Can- 
ton which  is  still  the  same  as  it  has 
been  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Shanghai,  China. 
Jan.  25,  1917. 

We  reached  Shanghai  yesterday 
morning.  Contrasted  with  Canton, 
which  is  the  California  of  China,  it 
was  bitterly  cold.  As  we  went  out 
on  deck  to  accustom  ourselves  to  it, 
a  peculiar  crying  wail  reached  our 
ears.  Looking  down  we  saw  a  sam- 
pan fluttering  about  our  boat.  In  it 
was  a  Chinese  family,  the  mother 
holding  up  a  net  basket  on  a  long 
pole  while  she  made  the  begc^ing 
cry,  the  father  with  his  crafty  eyes 
watching  every  move  of  the  people 
on  our  boat,  and  four  little  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  of  whom  seemed  to 
be    about    five.      They    were    all 
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wrapped  up  in  padded  clothes  ex- 
cept the  mother  who  looked  miser- 
ably cold.  I  threw  her  a  coin  but 
it  missed  her  net  and  just  then  they 
were  driven  away  by  the  turning  of 
our  boat.  These  sights  make  you 
feel  like  a  selfish  brute  for  being 
comfortable,  but  when  you  know 
that  most  of  the  beggars  "stage" 
their  cases  it  makes  you  hesitate  to 
give  them  anything.  The  beggars 
teach  their  chiWren  to  cry  and  make 
pitiable  faces  as  they  know  it  is 
the  most  effective  way  of  touching 
the  heart  of  a  stranger.  We  had  a 
good  example  of  this  the  other  day 
when  visiting  a  shrine.  Just  as  we 
had  finished  seeing  the  place  a 
whole  swarm  of  children  besieged 
us  crying  for  money.  The  young- 
est one,  about  two  years  old,  cried 
most  pitiably  and  held  out  his 
tiny  hands.  One  of  the  ladies  in 
our  party  looked  at  him  in  a  cold 
manner  as  she  had  lived  in  China 
for  a  long  time.  The  other  lady 
with  us  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
him.  It  was  wonderful  how  he 
made  his  plea  to  her  and  avoided 
the  first  lady  altogether.  We  gave 
these  children  some  coins  and  they 
still  followed  us  and  howled  for 
more  until  the  guide  slapped  the 
face  of  the  smallest  one  with  such 
force  that  the  poor. child  fell  down. 
Then  he  cried  in  earnest,  but  almost 
instantly  re-assumed  his  begging 
cry  and  came  after  us  asrain.  This 
time  we  gave  him  nothing  so  with 
the  rest  he  turned  about  and  ran 
away,  laughing  and  kicking  up 
his  heels  and  occasionally  turning 
round  to  watch  us  and  laugh  at  us. 
We  saw  some  horrible  sights  near 
the  temples,  for  the  Chinese  usually 
give  alms  when  they  go  to  worship 
fearing  their  ancestors  will  be  dis- 
pleased if  they  do  not.  One  or  two 
of  the  awful  creatures  we  saw  had 
leprosy. 


We  have  been  spending  most  of 
our  time  shopping  here.  They  have 
beautiful    hand-made    laces — ^filct 


A  CHINESE  PAGODA  SHRINE  WHERE 
BEGGARS  GATHER  TO  RECEIVE  ALMS. 

point  lace,  torchion,  Irish  crochet 
and  honiton — ^as  well  as  the  finest 
brocaded  satins  in  the  world,  and 
wonderful  furs.  Ermine  is  so 
cheap  we  hesitate  to  buy  it  fearing 
it  is  not  the  genuine  thing.  How- 
ever, they  always  show  dressed 
skins  so  there  ought  to  be  little 
danger  in  that  direction.  This  is 
a  funny  old  world — or  rather  wc 
are  a  funny  old  people — for  we  al- 
ways seem  to  arrange  things  so 
that  there  is  wealth  and  squalor  side 
by  side. 

Peking,  China. 
My  dear,  I  just  must  dash  you 
oflF  a  line  from  this  wonderful 
.place!  WeVe  frozen  stiflF  as  soon 
as  we  step  out  of  the  hotel  but  we 
wouldn't   have   missed    it   for  the 
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world.  WeVe  seen  the  ForbicWen 
City,  thfe  former  residence  of  the 
rulers,  and  have  been  to  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  the  old  Empress 
Dowager,  and  to  the  Temple  of 
Heaven.  Everything  is  enclosed  in 
walls — there  were  four  or  five  in 
the  Forbidden  City — and  Peking  it- 
self is  enclosed  in  a  wall  and  inside 
of  it  is  another  wall.  We  went  up 
on  these  walls  and  looked  down  on 
the  city.  Tt  was  a  sight!  There 
are  camel  caravans  coming  into  the 
city  every  day,  great  shaggy  beasts 
with  their  winter  coats  on  being 
led  by  smiling  Chinese  with  fat, 
round  faces.  Also  jhere  is  a  won- 
derful museum  here  where  they 
have  so  many  treasures  they  change 
them   every  two  weeks.     I  nearly 


howlfed  as  we  were  going  through 
because  it  was  so  cold  that  we  could 
not  stand  still  long  enough  to  get 
a  decent  look  at  things.  Be  sure 
you  come  liere  in  September  or 
October ;  they  are  the  best  months. 

On  the  train  leaving  Peking. 
We  have  just  passed  the  great 
wall  of  China.  It  is  wide  enough 
for  a  wagon  and  team  of  horses  to 
drive  on.  It  winds  over  the  hills 
like  a  snaky  dragon.  Before  long 
we  shall  be  crossing  the  line  into 
Korea  and  I  shall  have  to  say, 
"Good-bye  old  China.  You  are 
horrible,  but  fascinating  and  won- 
derful!" 

As  ever  your  loving 

SuSANNE. 


THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA  IS  WIDE   ENOUGH   FOR  A   WAGON  AND  TEAM  OF 

HORSES  TO  DRIVE  ON. 
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'Who  Gives  Himself." 

By  Ivy  Williams  Stone. 


With  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  Mar- 
cella  Gatlin  wrapped  and  addressed 
her  last  Christmas  packages.  She 
then  bundled  up  Junior  Julius  pre- 
paratory to  her  last  trip  of  Christ- 
mas shopping,  and  the  mailing  of 
her  out-of-town  packages.  Hers 
were  not  expensive  gifts,  being 
mostly  useful  articles  fashioned  by 
her  clever  fi-igers,  and  were  all  for 
the  immediate  members  of  the  two 
families.  She  and  Julius  had 
agreed  their  modest  circumstances 
did  not  allow  them  to  make  the 
"gift-giving-circle"  any  larger. 

As  Marcella  put  on  her  wraps 
before  her  mirror,  a  little  pucker  of 
disapproval  gathered  between  her 
eyes.  Her  coat  was  shabby!  Not 
only  did  it  fail  to  conform  to  the 
prevailing  style,  but  it  showed  signs 
of  real  wear.  "Never  mind.  Jun- 
ior Julius,"  said  Marcella  bravely, 
turning  to  the  impatient  baby,  "we 
will  make  it  do  us  through  cold 
weather." 

As  she  hurried  along  on  her  er- 
rands, Marcella  thought  constantly 
of  what  she  would  rq)lace  the  coat 
with  when  the  warmer  weather 
came.  Surely  she  could  have  a  suit 
this  spring.  A  real  suit!  Not  an 
outgoing  style,  purchased  at  a  bar- 
gain sale,  but  a  spring  model,  fresh 
from  the  shops  and  bearing  the 
trade  mark  of  an  exclusive  maker. 
In  fancy  Marcella  saw  herself  and 
smiled  at  the  picture.  This  new 
suit  should  have  a  touch  of  color — 
perhaps  it  could  be  made  entirely  of 
one  of  the  bright  spring  shades. 
She  had  not  had  a  wrap  since  their 
marriage,  and  Marcella  smiled  ten- 
derly at  the  memory  of  those  hon- 
eymoon davs,  when  she  had  been 


justly  proud  of  her  appearance  in 
her  conservative  "hobble  suit." 
But  this  was  no  time  for  fancies. 
So  many  little  errands  still  to  do, 
and  the  clerks  all  so  busy  and 
rushed.  And  tucked  away  in  a  cor- 
ner of  her  bag  was  the  price  of 
Julius'  present.  What  a  surprise  it 
would  be  to  him — and  well  it  might 
be,  too,  for  it  represented  many  lit- 
tle privations  and  careful  buying 
during  the  entire  summer.  Marcel- 
la's  handy  needle  had  added  a  lit- 
tle, as  she  occasionally  did  sewing 
for  her  neighbors,  and  she  had  par- 
simoniously hoarded  every  penny 
until  the  little  pile  had  grown  heavy, 
and  had  been  changed  into  a  twenty 
dollar  bill. 

Pushing  the  happy  Junior  Julius 
before  •  her,  Marcella  made  the 
rounds  of  her  errands.  In  the  jew- 
eler's shop  where  she  went  for  her 
one  big  present,  she  met  her  older 
sister  Agnes,  who  radiated  pros- 
perity and  plumpness. 

"Why,  what  are  you  doing  heref 
asked  Agnes,  genuinely  surprised. 

"Buying  a  present  for  Julius," 
answered  Marcella  proudly. 

"Better  get  yourself  a  new  wrap 
instead,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  critical 
eye. 

"O,  this  coat  will  do  nicely  until 
warmer  weather,"  quoted  Marcella, 
"and  then  111  have  a  nice  spring 
suit." 

"Well,  you  won't  get  it  before 
vou.  need  it,"  answered  Asfnes 
bluntly.  Marcella  winced.  Agnts 
was  so  outspoken. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  Marcella 
tactfully,  "and  take  ajook  at  Jul- 
ius' present.    I  selected  it  some  time 
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ago  and  had  it  laid  away  until  I 
could  pay  for  it." 

"No/'  answered  Agnes,  "Fve 
still  many  things  to  do  before  clos- 
ing time.  rU  see  it  Christmas. 
You'll     be     up     to     Mother's     of 

course?"  ,    ,  i^r 

"Well  I  guess  yes,"  smiled  Mar- 
cella,  and  her  sister  was  soon  lost  in 
the  hurrying  crowds  of  good  na- 
tured  shoppers. 

As  Marcella  waited  in  the  shop, 
she  thought  of  what  Agnes  had 
said.  Perhaps  Agnes  was  right- 
ought  she  to  buy  herself  clothes  in- 
stead? But  once  the  beautiful  gift 
lay  on  the  counter,  all  thought  of 
self  disappeared  before  the  vision 
of  Julius  when  he  should  see  those 
field  glasses.  They  were  a  spkndid 
.pair,  and  he  had  wanted  some  all 
his  life.  Cheerfully  she  handed 
over  her  hard-gathered  gold  and 
turned  homeward. 

As  she  tucked  the  precious  ^ift 
in  an  unconspicuous  corner,  Mar- 
cella wondered  what  Julius  would 
give  her.  She  f^Jd  hope  it  would  be 
books!  He  knew  how  she  loved 
them,  but  there  had  been  so  few 
dollars  for  anything  save  necessities 
that  their  library  was  still  pitifully 

small. 

During  their  three  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  the  Gatlins  had  econo- 
mized wherever  possible,  in  order 
that  the  payments  on  the  little  home 
might  be  met  promptly.  But  the 
nest  was  all  their  own  now,  and  as 
she  busied  herself  with  the  evening 
meal,  Marcella  thou8:ht  with  peace- 
ful quiet  of  the  deed  lockei  se- 
curely in  the  safety  vault.  That  was 
the  best  kind  of  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent for  anyone— still  she  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  personal  s^ift  Julius 
would  have  for  her.  Tf  he  would 
onlv  get  her  a  set  of  her  favorite 
writers ! 

The  early  dark  soon  brought  Jul- 


ius and  as  they  sat  at  the  cosy  tabic 
he  suddenly  asked, 

"Say,  Marcella,  don't  you  ever 
lose  your  good  nature?" 

"Why  Julius,  what  a  question!" 

"Weil  now  honest,  girlie,  did  you 
ever  lose  it?" 

"Almost,  this  afternoon,"  an- 
swered Marcella  thinking  of  Agnes' 
truthful  thrust. 

"What  over  ?"  persisted  Julius. 

"O,"  laughe  I  Marcella,  "Christ- 
mas is  coming  an  I  little  boys  must 
not  ask  questions." 

"Well,"  continued  Julius,  "Broth- 
er Emmett  and  I  made  a  bet  about 
you  this  afternoon.  Things  at  the 
of!ice  were  sort  of  slow,  and  we 
got  to  talking  about  our  families, 
and  he  thinks  he's  got  a  peach  of  a 
wife.  And  even  if  we  did  marry 
sisters,  I  know  you've  got  more 
good  nature  in  you  than  Agnes 
ever  will  have,  and  I  told  him  so. 
too.  And  he  offered  to  bet  with 
me  about  it,  so  of  course  I  coul  ^n't 
refuse,  after  what  Td  said.  I  know 
I'll  win,  for  I  never  saw  Agnes 
but  she  lost  her  temper  over  some- 
thing. 

A  faint  blush  rose  to  Marcella's 
cheek  at  liis  won^s  of  praise,  still 
she  felt  constrained  to  look  reprov- 
ing. 

"Julius,  I  ('on  t  approve  of  your 
betting.  You  know  how  I  feel  over 
such—" 

"The  stake  we  made  won't  breaV- 
either  of  us,  little  Miss  Prim,"  in- 
terrupted Julius,  smilingly,  "besides 
its  onlv  betw^een  brothers." 

"What  did  you  bet?"  asked  Mar- 
cella, feminine  curiosity  holdine: 
the  uoper  hand. 

"  'Christmas  is  coming',"  quoted 
Julius,  "and  little  girls  shouldn't 
ask  questions.  And  by  the  way, 
what  do  vou  want  for  that  dav,  atjy- 
how?" 

"A  pair  of  sixteen  button  gloves. 
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an  ivory  hand  mirror,  a  hundred 
engraved  calling  cards,  one  of  those 
new  handbags,  a  set  of  O.  Henry's 
works,  a  silk  umbrella,  money  for 
a  new  suit,  and — " 

***Nough  said,"  cried  Julius  in 
mock  alarm,  "no  need  to  mention 
more.  Plenty  to  choose  from  right 
there,"  and  they  both  laughed ;  but 
Marcella  noticed  he  never  asked 
her  about  it  again. 

Christmas  eve  found  the  pro- 
crastinating Julius  among  the  late 
shoppers.  His  brother  Emmett  was 
with  him,  and  when  they  finally 
separated  for  their  respective 
homes,  each  carried,  among  numer- 
ous other  bundles,  a  long,  flat  box. 
Marcella  thought  she  heard  Julius 
coming — she  knew  his  walk.  But  it 
stopped  suddenly  and  she  felt  con- 
scious of  a  creeping  noise  around 
the  house  toward  the  kitchen. 
What  a  strange  night  for  burglars, 
she  thought,  and  laughed  aloud  for 
self  assurance.  Almost  immediate- 
ly after,  however,  Julius'  positive 
step  came  up  the  walk  and  he 
pounded  against  the  door  with  his 
foot. 

"Open  the  -door,"  he  called  cheer- 
fullv,  "Santa  Claus  is  loaded." 

"Julius  Gatlin,"  said  Marcella, 
surveying  his  numerous  bundles, 
"have  you  any  money  left?" 

"Just  one  single  penny,"  laughe  1 
Julius.  "Emmett  even  paid  my 
fare  home.  These  are  all  for  my 
son,  from  his  dutiful  father." 

"O  Julius,"  said  Marcella,  after 
the  toys  had  been  enticine^ly  ar- 
rane^ed,  "did  you  go  around  to  the 
back  of  the  house  before  you  came 
in?" 

"On    Christmas    eve    you    go    to    bed 
And    sleep,    and    sleep    and    sleep: 

And    if   you    hear   a    funny   noise 
You  never  even  peep," 

sang  Julius,  and  the  curious  Mar- 


cella could  get  no  further  satisfac- 
tion. 

Junior  Julius  had  not  reached 
that  delightful  age  when  Christinas 
enthusiasm  gets  you  up  before  day- 
light ,  so  in  the  morning,  Marcella 
and  Julius  dressed  him  before  tak- 
ing him  out  to  Santa  Claus'  gifts. 
For  a  moment  he  walked  about  the 
little  pile  of  toys  with  an  awed  ex- 
pression, and  then,  with  a  child's 
characterisitc  pronoun  he  cried: 

"Mine,  mine,"  and  sat  upon  the 
choo-choo  car  and  cried  "tooh- 
tooh"  at  the  sight  of  the  bright  red 
cars. 

Then  came  the  personal  gifts. 
"This  package  last,  please,"  and 
Marcella  laid  the  home  gift  aside. 
There  were  the  usual  handker- 
chiefs, ties,  and  shirts  from'  the 
women  of  his  family,  and  a  hand- 
somely engraved  pair  of  cuff  but- 
tons from  Emmett  and  Agnes,  who 
could  afford  things.  And  then 
came  the  real  ^ift.  Marcella  felt 
many  times  repaid  for  her  sacrifices 
when  she  saw  the  look  of  surprised 
joy  in  his  face. 

"O  you  dear  girlie,"  he  cried, 
"where  did  you  get  the  money? 
Nothing  could  have  pleased  me 
more."  There  was  a  queer  little 
mist  over  his  eyes,  as  he  kissed  her 
a5"ain  and  again.  "I  know,"  he 
said.  "YouVe  saved  up  little  bits 
of  cash  and  gone  without  things 
yourself !" 

While  Marcella  was  unwrapping 
her  bundles,  Julius  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  porch  and  returned  with  the 
long  thin  box.  "Here's  that  noise 
you  heard  last  nis^ht.  Miss  Pan- 
dora," he  said  laughing^ly,  "and 
here's  your  Santa  Claus." 

Marcella  was  just  examinin;?  a 
neatly  made  kitchen  apron  which 
had  come  from  her  sister  Louise. 
Poor  Louise!  She  had  so  many 
babies  and  so  little  to  do  with.    Out 
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of  the  pocket  of  the  apron  dropped 
a  Christmas  card  and  the  modest 
gift  assumed  a  new  charm  in  the 
light  of  the  verse  Louise  had  chos- 
en: 

"Who   gives   himself   with   his   alms, 

feeds  three, 
Himself,    his    hungry    neighbor,    and 

Me." 

"O  look,  Julius,"  cried  Marcella, 
and  both  their  faces  sobered  over 
the  verse.  ''Louise  has  made  a 
greater  sacrifice  than  Emmett  and 
Agnes  did!" 

"Well,  I  know,  but  aren't  you 
going  to  look  at  what  your  old 
sweetheart  gives  you  ?**  sard  Julius, 
extending  the  box.  Marcella 
dropped  Louise's  card  on  the  couch 
and  looked  up.  Instinctively  she 
knew  what  it  was.  Clothes !  Bless 
his  dear  heart,  she  did  hope  he  had 
taken  Ag^es  with  him  to  pass  judg- 
ment. With  shaky  fingers  she  un- 
tied the  package  and  lifted  out  a 
suit!  No  bright  spring  shade  here, 
but  a  sensible  seal-brown,  service- 
able suit.  Well  and  thoroughly 
tailored,  but  O  the  style.  The  nar- 
row skirt,  the  tight  cut  jacket,  a 
replica  of  her  antiquated  honey- 
moon serge.  Marcella's  thoughts 
crowded  quick  and  fast.  How  for- 
tunate her  back  was  turned,  so  Jul- 
ius could  not  see  the  mist  which 
persistently  swam  before  her  eyes, 
and  she  was  grateful  when  he  broke 
the  silence  which  the  lump  in  her 
throat  insisted  upon. 

"I  hope  you'll  like  it,"  Julius  said 
frankly.  "Enimett  and  I  were  at  a 
toss  last  night  to  know  what  to  buy 
you  girls.  He  got  one  for  Agnes, 
too,  but  I  guess  hers  will  fit  her  bet- 
ter, because  they  only  had  large 
sizes  left.  It  was  a  sale,  you 
know,"  he  continued  with  a  queer 
twitch  about  his  mouth,  "and  as  I 
know  you  are  anxious  to  save,  too, 


I  thought  it  would  be  just  the 
thing.  I  know  your  nimble  fingers 
can  cut  it  down  to  fit  you." 

''Cut  it  up;'  flashed  into  Marcel- 
la's  brain — a  forty-eight,  and  she 
only  thirty-six !  She  laid  down  the 
jacket  and  reached  for  the  skirt. 
Beneath  it  lay  Louise's  forgotten 
card  and  through  her  blinking  eyes 
Marcella  could  see: 

"Who  gives  himself—" 

Down  on  the  floor  Junior  Julius 
had  forsaken  the  well  built  choo- 
choo  car  and  was  crooning,  in  a 
motherly  tone,  to  a  small  rag  doll. 
He,  certainly,  had  chosen  his  fav- 
ored gift  with  no  regard  for  value, 
and  so  should  she! 

"Dear,  dear  Daddy,"  cried  Mar- 
cella, making  a  supreme  effort,  "I 
love  you  so,  and  many  thanks  for 
your  thoughtfulness.  The  suit  is 
of  beautiful  material  and  so  well 
made.    I  am  sure  I  can  alter  it." 

"Glad  you  like  it,"  mumbled  Jul- 
ius, drawing  the  fair  head  down 
upon  his  shoulder.  "Some  day,  we 
will  be  as  well/oflF  as  Emmett  and 
Asfnes,  and  can  then  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  new  suits  when  they  first 
come  out." 

And  so  the  subject  of  the  suit 
was  tacitly  dropped  until  they 
reached  Marcella's  old  home  for 
the  annual  Christmas  gathering. 
There  the  pleasure  of  reunion,  the 
Christmas  atmosphere,  the  un- 
checked happiness  of  the  children 
brought  a  peace  to  Marcella's  troub- 
led mind  until  Emmett  cried  out 
gleefully: 

"Say  Marcella,  what  did  you  get 
for  Christmas?" 

"A  box  of  handkerchiefs,"  an- 
swered Marcella,  flushing  slightly, 
"and  those  lovely  silk  hose  from 
you  and  Agnes,  and  Louise  sent 
me — 

"I  don't  mean  that  kind  of 
things,"    interrupted     Emmett,  "I 
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.  mean,  what  did  Julius  give  you  ?" 

"A  nice  suit,"  answered  Marcella 
promptly.  "A  beautiful  brown 
broadcloth."  She  had  not  told  a 
single  -untruth,  and  her  people,  par- 
ticularly the  tantalizing  Emmett, 
should  have  no  chance  to  jeer  at 
Julius,  who  had  given  his  alms. 

"Why  didn't  you  wear  it?"  con- 
tinued the  merciless  Emmett. 

"It's  a  little  too  large,"  faltered 
Marcella,  "and  I  have  to  alter  it." 

"Yes,  I  guess  it  is,"  broke  in 
Agnes,  who  had  been  listening  in- 
tently. "Why  not  tell  the  whole 
truth,  Marcella.  In  addition  to 
what  you  claim  for  it,  it  has  narrow, 
skintight  sleeves,  a  funny  cutaway 
jacket  and  the  skirt  is  just  thirty 
inches  around  the  bottom.  I  know, 
for  Emmett  gave  me  one  just  like 
it;  and  imagine  me,"  here  Agnes 
gave  a  ludicrous  demonstration  of 
her  appearance  in  a  hobble  skirt! 
"Why  I  wouldn't  wear  them  when 
they  were  in  style  even,  let  alone 
now!" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
.your  suit,  Agnes?"    asked     Julius 
quietly. 

"  'Going  to'  "  repeated  the  irate 
Agnes,  "Fve  already  done.  That 
creation  had  not  been  my  personal 
property  half  an  hour  before  it  was 
re-wrapped  and  sent  to  the  Widow 
Cristos.  With  her  brood  of  half 
grown  daughters,  she  can  use  it  for 
one  of  them.  And  if  Marcella 
takes  my  advice,  slie'll  send  hers 
there,  too !" 

Everybody  laughed,  even  Emmett 
joining  heartily  in.  Who  could  help 
laughing  at  Agnes,  when  she  want- 
ed to  be  funny. 

While  dinner  was  being  served, 
Agnes  and  Marcella  chanced  to  be 
alone  in  the  kitchen.  "Did  you 
really  give  your  present  from  Em- 
mett away?"  asked  Marcella. 

"I  certainly  did,"  declared  Agnes. 


"Weren't  you  afraid  of  hurting 
his  feelings?" 

"Indeed  not,"  asserted  Agnes, 
and  besides  if  I  did,  he  deserved  to 
have  them  hurt !  The  idea  of  a  man 
thinking  he  could  satisfy  a  woman's 
taste  in  a  suit.  I  guess^  Emmett  has 
learned  his  lesson,  and  Julius,  too. 
I  hope  so,  anyway." 

Marcella  could  only  laugh,  rather 
faint  heartedly.  Agnes  always 
managed  to  make  things  look  dif- 
ferently, less  serious  somehow.  But 
then,  they  were  well  enough  off  to 
give  things  away,  and  not  feel  the 
loss,  and  Marcella  felt  as  if  those 
dollars  could  not  be  spared  in  her 
case. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Em- 
mett shook  hands  with  Marcella 
almost  gravely  and  said : 

"Yoy  have  shown  exceeding  good 
nature  and  tolerance  today,  Mar- 
cella, and  it's  my  treat  1" 

What  did  he  mean,  Marcella 
wondered — surely  this  was  a  day  of 
mystery.  But  Junior  Julius  was 
crying  sleepily  for  his  own  bed  and 
in  the  bustle  of  departure  she  for- 
got all  about  Agnes,  Emmett,  and 
suits. 

But  once  home  the  disquieting 
suit  still  lay  spread  out  upon  the 
couch.  Hastily  Marcella  packed  it 
up  and  pushed  the  box  between  the 
hall  tree  and  the  wall.  Out  of 
sight,  but  not  out  of  mind. 

In  the  morning  Julius  seemed 
anxious  to  get  off  for  work. 

"Don't  bother  to  come  out  to  the 
porch,"  he  urged,  "it's  cold  and  I'm 
in  a  great  hurry."  So  Marcella 
kissed  him  good  bye  as  she  prepared 
a  "perfectly  balanced"  breakfast  for 
Junior  Julius,  and  then  hurried 
about  her  morning  tasks,  intent 
upon  taking  the  suit  down  for  her 
mother's  inspection,  to  see  if  it 
could  possibly  be  altered. 

Junior  Julius  was  making  a  great 
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noise  with  his  new  toys  and  Mar- 
cella  did  not  hear  the  front  door 
open  and  close  ever  so  softly.  Hur- 
riedly she  finished  her  kitchen  work 
and  made  her  toilet.  There  was 
some  satisfaction  in  new  gloves,  a 
nicely  tatted  handkerchief  and  silk 
hose— even  if  your  coat  was  old. 

She  put  Junior  Julius  into  his  cart 
and  opened  the  door  into  the  hall., 
Instinctively  .she  reached  down  for 
the  suit — but  it  was  not  there !  Sur- 
prised, Marcella  raised  the  blinds 
for  more  light.  The  box  was  cer- 
tainly gone,  but  in  the  farther  cor- 
ner stood  another  box — substantial 
and  wooden,  and  upon  it  lay  a  note 
addressed  to  her. 

The      impatient     Junior     Julius 
twisted  and  squirmed  and  pointed 


to  the  outer  door,  but  his  unheed- 
ing mother  read  and  smiled,  and 
smiled  and  cried  a  little,  and  peeped 
into  the  box  and  then  read  again: 

"Merry  Christmas  to  my  cheerful 
little  aim  receiver!  Have  taken  the 
suit  to  Widow  Cristos  for  her  second 
oldest  daughter.  Emmett  lost,  and 
paid  the  $10.00  for  the  two  suits.  He 
knows,  now,  that  your  good  nature 
surpasses  Agnes',  for  you  cheerfully 
accepted  alms,  knowing  that  they 
came   from  me. 

"Christmas  love  from 

"Senior  Julius." 

Marcella  peeped  into  the  box 
again,  still  unbelieving.  There  the 
completeness,  the  newness,  the  un- 
explored jov  of  an  entire  set  of 
"Harvard  Classics"  lay  before  her. 


"The  Light  of  the  World." 

B\  Julia   A.   Farnsworth  Lund. 


X. 

CHRIST  .AND  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

As  the  Christmas  month  ap- 
proaches we  are  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
who  said:  "Thanksgiving  has  its 
foundation  on  Plymouth  Rock: 
Christmas  rests  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages." 

The  subject  of  these  sketches  has 
been  approached  humbly,  rever- 
ently, prayerfully,  and  yet  in  one 
year's  work  it  has  been  impossible 
to  more  than  touch  upon  some  of 
its  most  important  phases. 

The  more  we  stu'^H\  the  more  ap 
parent    becomes    its    breadth    and 
depth,  and  we  realize  with  Ruskin 
"that  to  live  is  nothing,  unless  to 


live  be  to  know  Him  by  whom  we 
live."  The  very  brief  historic  out- 
line was  intended  to  show  that, 
viewed  from  the  position  of  the  his- 
torian, Christ  was  the  central  point 
in  the  life  of  mankind,  and  the 
world  was  prepared  for  His  com- 
ing. His  gospel,  in  its  fulne.ss  and 
.purity  was  taken  from  the  earth 
after  a  time,  but  there  was  enough 
of  the  truth  left  to  save  the  world 
from  barbarism,  and  to  be  the  tight 
of  the  best  civilization  that  devel- 
oped. 

The  sketches  of  the  most  import- 
ant religions  have  been  given  be- 
cause they  all  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  human  development, 
and  through  all  the  darkness  and 
errors  of  the  children  of  men  there 
were  glimmerings  of  a  spiritual 
truth  and  harmony,  expressing  that 
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"Where  the  spirit  of  man  has  gone 
A-^groping  after  the  spirit  divine, 
Somewhere   or   other   it   touches   the 

Throne, 
And  sees  a  light  that  is  seen  by  none, 
But   who   seeks   Him   that   is   sitting 

thereon." 

The  real  significance  of  Christ- 
mas is  felt  only  when  there  is  a 
comprehension  of  what  Christ 
meant  to  the  world.  It  is  not  in- 
appropriate in  this  sketch  to  con- 
sider Christianity,  the  perfect  ful- 
filment, with  Judaism,  the  great 
prophecy  for  the  connection  be- 
tween them  was  very  peculiar  and 
very  wonderful. 

In  Article  I  of  this  series,  an  out- 
line is  given  of  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  and  we  are  all  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least,  familiar  with 
their  religion  as  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Greece  anxi  Palestine 
are  often  cited  as  proof  that 
the  small  nations  have  in  reality 
been  the  great  ones. 

The  Hebrews  were  a  pastoral, 
agricultural  people  with  no  special 
development  of  art  or  science 
among  them.  The  Mosaic  law  dis- 
couraged trade  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  but  it  held  learning 
in  high  esteem.  All  the  Israelites 
received  what  would  now  be  called 
"a  common  school  education." 
The  priests  were  the  hereditary 
teachers  and  their  laws  were  mild, 
far  beyond  the  spirit,  of  the  age. 
This  people,  so  few  in  number,  oc- 
cupying a  barren  little  territory  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and 
fifty  broad,  has,  like  no  other,  in- 
fluenced the  world's  history.  Its 
sacred  books  constitute  the  Bible, 
its  religion  has  molded  the  faith  of 
the  most  progressive  nations ;  from 
its  royal  family  descended  the 
Christ,  the  world's  ideal  of  a  pure 
life,  the  grandest  factor  in  all  his- 
tory. 

The  basis  of  Israel's  nationality, 


rather  the  very  source  of  its  origin 
was  Israel's  religion,  which  is  the 
real  key-note  of  any  people's  prog- 
ress.   To  obtain  an  elevating  devel- 
opment from  the  worship  of  God. 
there  must  be  a  proper  conception 
of  God.     So  that  the  living  germ 
of  faith  and  morals,  the  absorbing 
central  fact  of  Israel's  life  was  its 
realization  of  the  thought  of  One 
'  Righteous,  Eternal  God,  the  Great 
Jehovah,  in  comparison  with  which 
no  conception  of  the  ancient  world 
has   produced   anything  like   such 
marvelous  results.    In  many  of  the 
ancient  faiths   there   were,   under 
masses  of  error  and  superstition,  a 
suererestion  of  a  proper  conception 
of  God,  that  is,  of  One  All  Power- 
ful God,  and  thinkers  like  Socrates 
and  Plato  came  wonderfully  near 
the  truth  at  times,  but  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  God  was 
a  mere  abstraction,  with  the  single 
exception    of   Israel,   where  there 
was  the  actual  living  presence  and 
rule  of  Jehovah,  Who  was  kept  ever 
before  the  thoughts  of  His  people, 
and  they  were  taught  by  all  the  af- 
fairs of  their  life,  to  think  of  Him 
as  the   source  of  all   justice  and 
truth,  and  as  the  special  guardian  of 
their  daily  life  and  morality.    From 
the  growth  of  actual  experience,  the 
idea  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
was  firmly  rooted  in  the  national 
life  of  Israel,  with  all  its  sacred  tra- 
ditions running  back  throus^h  a  ser- 
ies of  great  personalities  to  Abra- 
ham "who  walked  and  talked  with 
God."    The  great  contrast  between 
Israel  and  other  faiths  is  no  where 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  a  com- 
parison between  the  mighty  Hebrew 
prophets  and  the  sooth-sayers  and 
nriests   of    other    religions.     The 
heathen  priest  at  his  best,  was  onlv 
the  performer  of  certain  legab'zed 
and    prescribed    rites.      Jehovah's 
true  prophets  were  in  His  secret 
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counsels,  and  were  in  entire  sympa- 
thy with  His  aims  and  purposes  for 
His  chosen  people,  so  they  were  not 
merely  prophets,  but  legislators  and 
leaders  as  well.  For  example, ' 
Moses  was  the  visible  leader  and 
law-^iver,  yet  behind  Moses,  in  all 
that  he  did  was  Jehovah.  He,  who 
delivered  Israel  from  bondage  in 
Egypt,  was  their  living  Lord, 
Helper,  Guide,  and  Judge,  under 
all  circumstances.  It  is  absolutely 
clear  that  the  sacrificial  system  of 
the  Old  Testament  taught  and  ob- 
served by  the  priesthood  of  Israel 
was  the  foundation,  or  the  ex- 
pressed prophecy,  of  the  Atonenient 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  two 
certainly  express  the  idea  of  the 
election  of  Israel  for  a  great  world 
purpose. 

With  Israel,  everything  was  the 
handiwork  of  Jeh6vah,  so  the  world 
was  sacred,  there  was,  in  fact, 
no  real  distinction  between  the  sec- 
ular and  spiritual  world.  It  is  said 
that  not  even  Confucianism  made 
this  world  more  the  expression  of 
a  divine  order.  Jehovah  was  the 
force  of  energy  in  all  human  affairs, 
consequently  His  festivals  were 
seasons  of  mirth  and  great  enjoy- 
ment. No  other  ancient  people 
held  so  strong  a  love  for  home  and 
country,  for  children  and  the  joys 
of  life,  for  the  sanction  of  their  God 
"crowned  and  completed  the  bliss  of 
h'ving  and  doing,  of  loving  and  be- 
inq^  loved." 

Unlike  other  nations,  Israel  did 
not  place  the  "golden  age"  in  the 
past,  but  in  the  future.  The  hope 
of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was 
the  sustaining  spirit  of  Israel  under 
all  tribulation,  and  Judaism,  alone, 
of  all  the  ancient  faiths  went  so  far 
as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  uni- 
versal religion.  As  before  re 
marked,  no  other  ancient  faith  has 
borne    so    "sustained    and     tnist- 


worthy"  a  testimony  to  the  super- 
natural and  spiritual.  Its  whole 
life  was  the  expression  of  a  firm 
faith  in  the  revelation  of  divine 
truth;  it  therefore  became  the  re- 
ligious educator  of  mankind.  One 
writer  expressed  it  very  forcibly 
thus: 

"Held  though  it  was  in  a  thoroughly 
material  form,  and  looking  for  a  great 
world  kingdom,  it  preserved  faith  in 
Israel  till  the  expectation  itself  was 
transfigured  in  the  life  and  by  the 
power  of  Him  who  is  the  author  and 
perfector  of  the  Faith." 

Considered  both  historically  and 
religiously  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity are  the  only  two  faiths  in  the 
world  that  have  been  related  as 
prophecy  to  fulfilment,  "hope  to 
substance."  From  its  own  belief, 
Judaism  brought  nothing  to  com- 
DJetion,  but  Christ  assumed  that  re- 
ligion as  the  basis  of  His  teachings 
and  claimed  Himself  to  be  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
to  have  done  away  with  the  limi- 
tations and  imperfections,  and  to 
have  retained  whatever  was  of 
value  in  their  teachings. 

The  oldest  parts  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament belon?*  to  an  unknown  an- 
tiquity, and  the  latest  portions  ap- 
peared generations  before  Christ 
was  born ;  other  parts  were  written 
at  different  intervals,  and  after 
loner  lapses  of  time  and  under  all 
kinds  of  conditions.  The  very  num- 
erous authors  range  from  prince  to 
peasant,  and  the  different  styles  of 
literary  composition  are  as  varied 
as  the  subject  matter;  yet 

"The  collective  result  is  a  system 
of  marvellous  unity,  self-consistency 
and  comprehensiveness.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  a  system  which  is  not  self- 
centered  and  self-contained,  but  one 
of  which  all  parts  contribute,  each  in 
its  place,  to  raise,  sustain  and  guide 
faith  in  the  coming  of  a  mysterious 
and  mighty  Savior,  a  perfect  prophet, 
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perfect  priesl.  and  ,>erfect  king,  such 
as  Christ  alone,  of  all  men,  can  Vo. 
srpposed  to  have  been." 

Christianity  has.  unquestionably, 
the  deepest  and  broadest  historical 
foundation,  yet  it  is  the  most  orit^- 
inal  of  all  reli^rions  in  that  it  cen- 
ters entirely  in  Christ  ar»d  He  had 
no  pattern  nor  i)arallel  in  history, 
Jewish  or  heathen.  His  mission  far 
surpassed  anything  else  th's  world 
has  ever  known.  l)oth  in  s:randeur 
and  comprehensiveness.  Christ  was 
the  first  to  ^ve  to  mankind  a  clear, 
self-consistent,  adequate  view  of 
God.  as  a  Beine,  eternal,  infinite, 
and  omnipotent,  perfect  in  wisdom, 
in  riehteousness  and  holiness,  yet 
merciful,  e^racious,  full  of  pfoodness 
and  love,  a  true  Father  to  the  chil- 
^Ven  of  men. 

Christianity  is  also  the  only  re- 
li^jion  that  appeals  directlv  to  man 
as  he  really  is,  and  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  beine^.  Tt  overlooks  no 
sins  and  weaknesses  and  makes  no 
false  concessions,  vet  it  supports 
an«^l  insoires.  while  it  appeals  to  his 
will,  faith,  aflFection,  and  reason. 
"It  alone  of  all  relis^ions.  discloses 
and  promises  to  man  a  complete 
communion  with  God." 

Chri.stianity  is  the  only  reli«;ion 
which  offers  a  sound  basis  for  pure 
ethics,  for  it  supplies  the  Ideal  as 
well  as  the  cof^e,  and  it  is  the  only 
proper  solution  of  man's  relation  to 
his  fellow  n^an.  Tt  is  the  onlv  faith 
that  appeals  to  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the  poor  alike,  an  1 
brinu^s  the  same  comfort  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  Tt  is  the 
onlv  "system"  that  does  not  set  lim- 
itations to   man's  progress   at  one 


i:oint  or  another.  The  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man,  expressed  in  every  re- 
lii^ion,  is  completely  embodied,  real- 
ized, and  expressed  in  Christianity, 
making-  it  the  only  faith  in  the  light 
of  which,  and  in  relation  to  which 
all  the  other  religions  must  be  con- 
sidered, if  they  are  to  be  ri^^htly  and 
thoroughly  understood,  and  viewel 
in  an  impartial  and  truthful  man- 
ner. Dr.  Flint  has  very  beautifully 
expressed  this  thought: 

"Christianity  has  made  Christen- 
dom, but  it  has  made  it  because  it 
could,  without  inconsistency,  appro- 
t  riate  aJid  utilize  the  culture  of  the 
Greek,  the  political  intelligence  of  the 
Roman,  the  Saxon's  love  of  liberty, 
and  the  Norseman's  enterprise  and 
valor.  It  has  dethroned  alike  the  gods 
of  Olympus  and  of  Valhalla,  but  it  has 
rejected  nothing  of  good  which  grew 
up  under  their  sway.  Every  germ  of 
truth  in  these  ancient  pagan  faiths 
may  find  a  place  and  every  energy 
which. gave  worth  to  the  lives  of  an- 
cient pagan  may  find  scope  within 
the  sphere  of  Christian  thought  or 
work." 

The  history  of  the  past,  with  the 
addition  of  our  modern  revelation 
when  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  re- 
stored in  its  purity  and  fulness,  j^ive 
us  a  completeness  of  testimony  that 
can  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  Holy  Babe,  whose  nativity  we 
Foon  shall  celebrate  a^ain,  came,  not 
only  to  save  men,  but  to  show  them 
how  to  rei^enerate  and  sanctify  hu- 
manity ;  that  He  was  the  realization 
of  the  purpose  that  had  been  run- 
ning throue^h  the  aees,  and  the  com- 
plete "fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the 
Droohets ;"  that  He  was  the  prom- 
i^e-l  Savior  of  the  world,  the  Son 
of  the  Livincf  God. 
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Utah  Indians. 


By  Levi  Edgar  Young. 


When  the  "Mormon"  pioneers 
settled  within  the  present  confines 
of  L'tah  in  the  late  forties,  they 
found  two  classes  of  Indians  be- 
longing to  the  great  Shoshonean 
stock,  known  as  the  Utes  and  Fai- 
utes.  The  L'tes  lived  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  territory,  especially 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  in  Utah  and  Sanpete 
valleys.  The  Paiutes  were  confined 
to  southern  L'tah  and  northern  Ari- 
zona. Both  tribes  lived  in  small 
bands,  having  little  political  coher- 
ence, and  at  times  no  regularly  rec- 
ognized chief.  The  most  influen- 
tial leaders  among  them  in  early 
(lays  were  Winnemuca,  Washakie, 
Walker,  Tabby  and  Aropine.  The 
pioneers  also  came  in  contact  at 
times  with  the  Indians  of  Arizona, 
tribes  that  had  been  discovered  as 
early  as  1540  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  Indians  of  these  mountain 
regions  were  a  sturdy,  vigorous 
race,  with  long,  coarse  black  hair, 
high  cheek  bones,  and  a  rich,  cop- 
per-colored skin.  They  were,  as  a 
nile,  peaceable  and  friendly  towards 
the  whites,  and  their  honesty  is 
proverbial.  The  story  is  told  that 
when  the  good  Bishop  Whipple  of 
Minnesota  was  among  them,  he 
desired  to  make  a  trip  away  to  be 
gone  some  days,  and  asked  the  chief 
if  the  things  in  his  tent  would  be 
safe  until  his  return.  **Yes,"  re- 
plied the  chief,  ''there  is  not  a  white 
man  within  a  hundred  miles.'*  Mr. 
Smith,  of  the  Indian  service,  says 
that  the  Utes  "are  typical  Indians. 
There  is  probably  not  a  purer  type 
of  American  Indian  living.  Hon- 
est, virtuous,  and  free  from  licen- 
tiousness,  they    are    humane   and 


kind  to  one  another,  love  their 
children,  and  never  abuse  them  by 
punishing  them  as  white  people 
sometimes  do.  If  they  seem  to  us  a 
peculiar  people,  they  can  neverthe- 
less teach  us  many  a  lesson  in  keep- 
ing promises  and  in  honesty." 

The  Utes  and  Paiutes  are  dis- 
tinctly mountain  Indians,  fierce  and 
warlike,  but  given  to  friendliness  if 
treated  well.  They  often  did  a  band 
of  emigrants  a  good  turn,  and  many 
a  story  is  told  of  their  sending 
their  scouts  with  a  train  of  emi- 
grants to  direct  them  over  some  per- 
ilous country.  They  partook  of  the 
sunshine  and  warmth  of  the  west- 
ern deserts,  and  w-ere  of  a  cheerful 
disposition.  Like  all  primitive  peo- 
ple, they  reflected  their  environ- 
ment. They  loved  the  mountains 
and  deserts ;  and  sought  the  water- 
falls of  the  hills,  and  the  deep, 
clear  streams  of  the  canyons. 

The  Indians  of  these  western 
valleys  lived  in  wickiups  erected  on 
the  bank  of  some  stream  or  spring 
of  water.  The  wickiups  were 
made  of  hides  or  rushes  stretched 
over  a  frame  work  of  poles,  with 
he  ground  for  a  floor  and  an  open- 
•ig  at  the  top.  There  was  little 
furniture,  except  a  bed  made  of 
rushes.  The  Utes  and  Paiutes  have 
never  manifested  a  desire  to  live  in 
permanent  dwellings  until  very  re- 
cent years.  In  the  center  of  the 
wickiup  was  a  fire,  the  smoke  of 
which  made  its  way  out  through 
the  opening  at  the  apex.  With  the 
more  sedentary  tribes,  the  wickiup 
was  made  of  well  tanned  skins, 
particularly  of  the  bear  and  coyote. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  few 
buffalo    were    ever    found    in    the 
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mountains.  Their  skins,  however, 
were  often  obtained  from  the  In- 
dians of  the  plains.  Surrounding 
a  cluster  of  wickiups  was  a  wind- 
break, constructed  of  willows  and 
brush.  It  also  served  as  a  sort  of 
palisade  for  protection  from  the 
enemy  and  prowling  animals.  In 
many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
mountains,  the  Indians  grew  maize, 
pumpkins,  sunflowers,  squashes, 
and  beans.  From  the  seed  of  the 
balsam  plant  they  manufactured  an 
intoxicating  liquor.  The  Skull  Val- 
ley Indijans,  inhabiting  the  country 
west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  lived 


on  grass  see  's,  edible  plants,  roots, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  gopher  and  rab- 
bit. One  of  the  favorite  foods  of 
the   L^tes  was  dried  bear  meat  or 


venison,  .\fter  a  hunt  they  would 
bring  the  large  game  into  cani]>. 
singing : 

"Give  me  my  knife,  give  me  my  knife. 
I  shall  hang  up  the  meat  to  dry." 

The  hide  was  stripped  from  the 
fresh  carcass  of  the  deer,  the  meat 
was  cut  up  into  small  strips,  and 
hung  upon  frames  of  horizontal 
poles  to  dry.  Salt  was  often  used; 
and  in  one  day,  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  the  desert  made  the  meat  edible. 
When  thus  dried,  it  was  known  as 
jerked  venison.  At  the  time  of  jerk- 
ing meat,  it  was  a  day  of  feasting, 
and  the  Indians  gathered  from  far 
md  wide  around  a  gr^at  bonfire, 
where  steaks  of  the  bear  and  deer 
were  kept  broiling.  As  soon  as  the 
days  for  jerking  were  over,  all  de- 
parted for  their  homes,  with  a  good 
supply  for  the  winter  season. 

The  wearing  apparel  of  the  Utes 
was  at  times  very  scanty.  They 
wore  a  breechclout,  moccasins,  and 
a  blanket,  or  robe  made  of  the  skin 
of  some  wild  animal,  preferably 
the  bear.  The  men  often  wore  leg- 
gings made  of  buckskin,  resembling 
the  white  man's  trousers,  and  a  cot- 
ton shirt.  The  women  wore  loose 
gowns  of  buckskin,  or  woolen  or 
cotton  fabric,  held  close  to  the  waist 
by  a  girdle.  They  also  had  moc- 
casins and  leggings.  Caps  and 
hats  made  of  beaver  skins  were 
used  in  winter. 

In  the  autumn  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Ute  to  leave 
his  home  and  go  into  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  for  game.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  streams  were 
the  antelope  and  elk.  In  re- 
n^.ote  parts  the  beavers  made  their 
dams,  and  collected  their  food  for 
winter.  Waterfowl  and  wild  chick- 
ens were  plentiful.  The  Ute  knew 
the  animals  of  the  mountains  right 
well.  The  call  of  the  coyote  and 
the   distant   moaning  of  the  dove 
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fell  with  keen  interest  upon  his  ear. 

"He  heard  the  cry  of  the  little  kit  fox, 
And  the  lemming  on  the  snow." 

The  men  made  blankets  and 
clothing  of  wool,  skins,  and  cotton. 
Cotton  was  raised  extensively 
among  the  Pueblos.  Skins  were 
obtained  in  the  hunt,  that  of  the 
beaver  being  the  most  valuable. 
Bear  and  buffalo  hides  were  com- 
mon, and  their  tanning  was  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Bows  and  arrows  were  made 
of  hicktory  and  ash  woods.  The 
limb  was  cut  to  the  required  length 
by  pounding  and  cutting  with  a 
stone  ax,  then  the  wood  was  heated 
on  both  sides  near  the  fire,  thus 
softening  it  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
its  being  scraped  down  to  the  de- 
sired length  and  thickness.  The 
sinew  was  generally  made  from  lig- 
aments obtained  along  the  verte- 
brae of  the  bear  or  deer.  The  lig- 
ament was  split,  scraped,  and 
twisted,  and  then  rolled  between 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand  and  the 
thigh,  with  the  left  hand  drawing 
it  away  as'  completed.  The  ends 
were  generally  thinner  than  the 
middle.  At  times  the  bow  was 
beautifully  decorated  and  polished. 
The  wood  intended  for  the  arrows 
was  gathered  in  the  autumn  and 
made  into  bundles  of  sticks  about 
two  feet  in  length.  They  were 
hung  in  the  top  of  the  wickiup  to 
dry  for  the  winter.  The  Indians 
obtained  arrow  heads  of  iron  from 
the  trader,  or  made  their  own  points 
of  flint  or  the  horn  of  the  elk. 

Our  native  Indians  have  their 
folk-lore  and  traditions  as  other 
Indians  have.  Some  of  the  legends 
are  very  beautiful  and  take  rank 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
the  peoples  of  early  mediaeval  times. 
The  Sego  Lily  is  Utah's  State 
flower.  It  was  adopted  by  Legisla- 
tive enactment  in  1911.    The  Utah 


Indians  have  an  interesting  legend 
concerning  its  origin : 

"Many,  many  suns  ago,  the  Indians 
lived  great  an  numbers  in  these  val- 
leys of  the  mountains.  They  grew 
com  and  berries  in  abundance,  but  as 
they  increa3ed  in  yiel^,  the  Indians 
envied  one  another  and  vied  with 
each  other  to  see  who  could  gather 
the  most  food  for  their  winter  living, 
when  snows  were  deep  and  days  were 
cold.  Then  they  warred,  and  the  tom- 
ahawk took  the  place  of  the  game 
stick,  and  many  Indians  were  killed. 
The  Great  Spirit  was  displeased,  and 
sent  a  heat  over  the  land,  and  the  com 
and  berries  dried  up.  The  children 
were  left  without  food,  the  sky  be- 
came dark  with  great  clouds  for  many 
moons,  the  earth  refused  to  yield,  and 
the  sands  blew  over  all  the  land.  The 
Indians  sorrowed  and  prayed  to  the 
Spirit.  One  day  the  sun  shone  bright- 
ly, and  up  on  the  hills,  the  people  saw 
a  little  plant,  growing  everywhere, 
even  into  the  canyons,  and  far  above 
to  the  very  peaks.  The  Great  Spirit 
had  heard  the  prayers  of  the  people, 
and  when  the  Indians  tasted  the  root, 
they  knew  that  the  Spirit  had  saved 
them  from  death.  So  ever  after  they 
never  fought  where  the  lily-bulb  grew, 
and  they  called  it  th-e  little  "Hfe-plant" 
of  the  hiUs." 

The  charm  of  their  stories  is  well 
shown  in  this  legend,  which  Wash- 
akie, one  of  the  old  Shoshone  chiefs, 
told  to  the  whites  one  day  around 
a  fire  near  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
River.  Some  of  the  citizens  had 
gone  to  see  him  in  his  wickiup  and 
to  carry  him  food,  and  he  enter- 
tained them  with  the  following 
about  his  forefathers: 

"Many,  mamy  moons  ago,  when  the 
antelope  and  buffalo  roamed  upon  the 
plains,  and  all  the  Indians  had  happy 
homes  along  the  rivers  and  in  the 
forests,  the  Great  Spirit  sent  them 
much  food,  and  beautiful  gold  and 
trinkets,  with  which  they  decked  their 
bodies.  This,  in  time,  made  them  very 
proud,  and  they  began  to  forget  the 
Great  Spirit  as  they  fought  for  oiie 
another's  gold  and  homes.  The  riv- 
ers were  crimsoned  with  blood  at 
times,  for  the  battles  among  them 
were  many.  One  day  their  Great  An- 
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cestor  came  from  ihe  Islands  of  the 
Great  Blue  Sea  (the  Great  Salt  Lake) 
and  told  them  that  they  should  fight 
no  longer.  They  should  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and  desire  only  to  know 
the  Great  Spirit  and  His  world  of 
happiness.  As  they  lived  in  good 
thoughts,  so  should  the  earth  yield 
all  things  .good.  The  Indians 
threw  away  their  gold,  and  sought  the 
great  happiness  in  thought.  With  each 
good  thought,  grew  a  tree  or  flower, 
and  as  it  grew,  the  good  thoughts 
grew,  and  the  Great  Spirit  became 
very  watchful  and  loving  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  earth  soon  brought  forth 
in  abundance,  and  the  trees  and  the 
flowers  and  the  good  thoughts,  all  re- 
main to  this  day.  And  this  is  why  the 
valleys  of  these  big  hills  are  so  beau- 
tiful." 

We  are  all  greatly  interested  in 
the  gulls,  for  they  saved  the  wheat 
fields  in  the  si)ring  of  1848.  The 
gull  has  been  known  to  the  Ute 
Indian  for  ages.  These  birds  were 
inmates  of  the  home  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  which  was  an  island  in  the 
Blue  Sea  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Their  color  was  of  the  clouds,  for 
wherever  animals  live,  their  color 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  their  sur- 
roundings. So  with  the  gulls. 
They  came  from  the  snow  and  cloud 
lands  beyond,  and  were  always  re- 


i^arded  as  birds  from  the  mystic 
world  of  the  Great  Spirit.  There 
is  a  legend  which  gives  the  origin 
of  the  gulls: 

"Some  people  m  a  boat  desired  to 
go  around  a  point  of  land,  which  pro- 
jected far  into  the  water.  As  the 
water  was  always  in  a  violent  com- 
motion under  the  end  of  the  point 
which  terminated  in  a  high  cliff,  some 
of  the  women  were  requested  to  walk 
over  the  neck  of  land.  One  of  them 
got  out  with  her  children  in  order  to 
lighten  the  boat.  She  was  directed  to 
go  over  the  place,  and  they  promised 
to  wait  for  her  on  the  other  side. 
The  people  in  the  boat  had  gone  so 
far  that  their  voices,  giving  the  direc- 
tion, became  indistinct.  The  poor 
woman  became  confused,  and  sus- 
pected they  wanted  to  desert  her. 
She  remained  about  the  cliflf  con- 
stantly crydng  the  Last  words  she 
heard.  She  ultimately  changed  into  a 
gull,  and  now  shouts  only  the  sound, 
**Go-over — goover — oover — oo." 

All  these  legends  indicate  some- 
thing as  to  how  our  Indians  inter- 
pret life  and  how  plants  and  ani- 
mals originate  upon  the  earth.  They 
show  us,  too,  that  the  Great  Spirit 
is  ever  directing  His  people;  and 
in  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness 
do  the  Indians  find  their  happiness 
and  peace. 


OX  ROUTE  TO  row  WOW,  1869. 
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The  Little  Foreigner. 

Bv  Ida  Stezvart  Pcav. 


The  first  clay  of  school  was  over 
and  the  children  were  crow^lini^ 
around  the  new  teacher's  desk. 
Somehow  they  knew  she  loved  them 
and  they  returned  the  feeling  ten- 
fold. They  came  now  to  confide 
in  her,  to  .^et  a  closer  view  of  her 
pretty  clothes,  to  admire  and  praise 
her  with  their  shining  eyes  and  to 
touch  her  with  some  shy  caress. 
She.  in  turn,  smiled  kindly  and  con- 
fidently into  their  eager  hungerin^r 
eves  for  she  felt  within  herself  that 
she  had  "won"  in  that  decisiv.* 
''first  ('ay"  hattle. 

With  a  sinqere  ^lesire  to  study 
these  small  strangers  she  was  k)ok- 
ing  attentively  around  when  she 
noticed  an  odd  appearing  hoy  on  the 
outed  edge  of  the  crowd.  A  few  pe- 
cuh'arities  aWit  his  r^eneral  make- 
up marked  him  a  forei<?ner.  A  black 
and  red  knitted  scarf  was  crossed 
on  his  chest  under  the  coarse  ill-fit- 
tine  coat :  his  face,  washed  with  an 
evident  disregard  for  details,  was 
of  that  extreme  fairness  that  be- 
longs onlv  to  people  from  the  cold 
far  north.  TTut  it  was  the  expres- 
sion in  the  blue  eyes,  half  sullen, 
half  mischievous,  and  vet  sort  of 
wistful,  that  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  teacher. 

"He  does  not  like  me,"  she 
thouo-ht  to  herself  as  she  searched 
his  tinv  features  for  some  sign  of 
the  lovin*^  admiration  the  othors 
were  so  freelv  according  her.  Sh^ 
arose  ,at  once  and  in  the  general 
movement  stepned  near  the  lit^e 
foreigner.  T>avinir  her  hand  crentlv 
uron  his  A'ellow  unbrushe^l  hair  she 
wa<J  about  to  speak  to  him.  Avben 
to  her  surnrise.  after  a  momcntarv 
glance  of  w'stful  anneal  ho  s**^'- 
denly     frowned     '^'arkly,     (defiantly 


jerked  away,  and  hurried  from  the 
room. 

"Problem  No.  1,"  mused  the  lady, 
but  the  little  folk  were  bidding  her 
a  pleasant  "Good  night,  teacher," 
and  continuing  to  smile  she  an- 
swered kindly,  "Good  night,  little 
ones,  good  night." 

Miss  Pattie  Wren  was  right  in 
her  first  guess,  the  little  foreigner 
was  her  biggest  problem.  For 
weeks  he  worried,  annoyed,  and 
aggravated  her  almost  beyond  en- 
durance. He  seemed  to  take  a 
malicious  delight  in  resisting  her 
commands  as  long  as  he  dared,  then 
he  would  "give  in"  with  a  sly 
fugitive  glance  at  his  class  mates. 

"Ah,  that  bad  little  Hans !"  sighed 
Pattie#one  day  in  a  confidential  chat 
with  the  other  teacher.  "I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  I  have 
tried  everything  I  know  of  to  get 
his  good -will  and  a  ready  obedience 
but  so  far  T  have  failed." 

''Trv  thrashing  h'm,"  suggested 
the  fellow-teacher,  **there  are  some 
children  who  cannot  be  subdued 
without  force." 

"O  dear,  I  coul  1  never  whip 
him  !"  cried  Pattie  in  alarm,  "Some- 
times T  imagine  he's  had  too  much 
severity  already.  Pll  be  obliged  to 
•ret  his  obcHence  some  other  way 
but  5/et  it  I  must  and  will." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  other 
teacher,  admiring  the  spirit  of  her 
friend. 

]\Tiss  Wren's  main  hold  upon  her 
pupils  was  through  her  kind  con- 
^^ideration  of  their  feelings  and  it 
was  splendid  to  see  them  respond  to 
her  unfailing  politeness;  however, 
behind  the  indulgent  smile  in  the 
Lirey-brown  eyes,  the  wise  Tttle  tots 
saw  the  glimmer  of  an  unflinching 
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determination.  But  even  this  the 
little  foreigner  was  too  reckless  to 
heed. 

One  Friday  night  when  he  had 
been  unusually  trying  the  teacher 
called  him  to  her  desk. 

"Hans/'  she  said  quietly  when 
they  were  alone,  "I  am  going  home 
with  you  tonight  I  wish  to  have  a 
talk  with  your  parents." 

If  a  wild  animal  had  suddenly 
confronted  the   boy   he   could   not 
have  looked  more  terrified,  into  his 
blue  eyes  flashed  that  expression  of 
appeal  followed  as  usual  by  the  one 
of  stubborn  defiance,  and  the  next 
instant  he  made  a  dash  for  the  door. 
But  Miss  Wren  was  as  quick  as  a 
wink  and  was  at  the  door  as  soon  as 
he,  with  cheeks  flushed  and  a  glint 
in  her  eyes  that  boded  no  good  to 
the  queer  little  Hans.     The  child 
saw  it  and  brought  his  own  and  the 
teacher's  wraps,  allowed  her  to  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  they  «set  out 
together.     Arriving   at   the   street 
Hans    realized    the    ignominy    of 
being  led  along  and  he  gave  a  sud- 
den forceful  wrench. 

"Let  go  my  hand,"  he  half 
sobbed,  struggling  desperately,  but 
not  giving  way  to  tears  so  proud 
was  he  though  his  tiny  shoulders 
heaved  with  the  storm  within  them. 
But  the  dainty  new  teacher  was  as 
strong  as  she  was  quick,  she  held 
firmlv  to  the  brown  hand  merely 
saying, 
"Which  way?" 

The  little  foreigner  ceased  his 
useless  resistance  and  sullenly  point- 
ed with  a  jerk  of  his  head  and 
shoulders  to  the  south.  Through 
the  village  streets  they  tnidged  to 
the  very  last  house  in  the  straggling 
outskirts  but  still  Hans  did  not  stop. 
"Do  you  not  live  here?"  asked 
Miss  Wren  as  they  were  passing  th? 
last  house  in  sight. 

"Nope,"  muttered  the  lad. 
"Do  vou   live   further  on?'*   she 
inquired. 


;;Nope.'' 

"Where  do  you  live?"  she  asked 
sternly,  but  thougti  she  waited  a 
long  time  the  child  made  no  re- 
ply. The  wrath  of  Pattie  Wren 
was  kindled  but  at  that  moment  a 
man  came  by  and  inquiring  of  him 
she  was  directed  to  the  place  they 
had  just  passed.  They  turned 
back.  At  the  gate  Hans  jerked 
and  pulled  and  with  all  his  might 
struggled  to  get  away  but  Pattie 
pulled  him  grimly  on.  She  gainci 
the  door,  knocked,  and,  still  holding 
his  hand,  entered. 

It  was  a  mean  fittle  room,  cvi- 
dentlv  the  kitchen  for  the  table  was 
laid  for  supper.  A  big  burly  man 
approached  her  and  said  smilingly, 
"How  a  do  ma'am,"  ad-^ing  in 
surprise,  "What  is  the  matter?" 

"I  came  to  tell  you,"  burst  forth 
the  visitor,  "that  unless  you  teach 
your  son  to  be  more  obedient  at 
school  I  will  suspend  him."  Pat- 
tie regretted  the  words  almost  be- 
fore they  were  out  of  her  mouth 
for  the  father  was  glaring  at  little 
Hans  with  an  anger  dreadful  to 
see.  She  had  released  the  child's 
hand  but  now  he  hung  ck)se  to  her 
side,  actually  leaning  against  her, 
and  she  could  feel  him  tremble.  A 
short  plain  woman  entered  the  room 
and  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  them  inquiringly.  But,  appar- 
ently not  expecting  to  be  enlight- 
ened, she  hurried  over  to  the  gu^st 
with  a  chair. 

"Sit  down,"  she  muttered  in 
broken  English  retiring  immedi- 
ately to  a  low  seat  in  the  corner 
from  where,  perhaps  surmising  the 
trouble,  she  also  stared  angrily  at 
the  wee  culprit.  The  man  walked 
over  to  a  cupboard  in  the  wall,  took 
from  it  a  whip  and  started  for  his 
son. 


"You  little  devil,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  broad  foreign  accent,  "What 
have  you  been  up  to  now?"  and 
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he  dragged  the  shivering  Hans  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

In  an  instant  the  teacher  leape  I 
out  of  her  chair  and  pulled  the  boy 
back  to  her  side, 

**0h,  no,  no  !'*  she  exclaimed,  her 
cheeks  flushing,  her  heart  beating 
wildly;  her  wrath  was  gone,  she 
had  only  .pity  for  this  bad  little 
Hans. 

The  man  dropped  his  lower  jaw 
naturally  puzzled  at  her  paradoxical 
behavior. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  you  see,"  exclaimed  Pat- 
t*e  now  sufficiently  relieved  to  as- 
sume her  normal  graciousness. 
"Hans  has  been  somewhat  mis- 
chievous and  I  merely  thought  I 
would  come  and  have  a  talk  with 
his  mother—"  here  she  turned  to 
the  woman  with  a  forced  engaging 
smile. 

"His  moc^ah  is  dead,"  said  that 
person  dryly  as  she  looked  hard 
at  her  step-son. 

"Ah,"  breathed  Pattie  deploring- 
ly,  "Poor  little  Hans !  Haven't  you 
a  mother?"  and  turning  she  put 
her  hand  un-^er  the  lad's  chin,  and 
raising  his  face  looked  kindly  into 
his  eyes ;  the  wistful  appealing  ex- 
pression was  there  and  now  un- 
derstanding it  she  drew  his  head 
over   on    her   shoulder   and   patted 


his  cheek  pityingly.  The  boy  began 
to  sob,  he  ha  I  tried  so  hard  to  be 
manly  but  this  was  too  much. 

"You  will  not  whip  him?"  Pat- 
tie's  tone  was  a  question  but  her 
manner  was  as  though  she  had  al- 
ready made  the  dec'sion  for  she 
reached  out  for  the  stick  and  broke 
it  into  bits,  watchel  breathlessly  by 
the  wondering  Hans  and  also  by 
the  woman  in  the  corner.  The  man 
seemed  awed,  and  listened  atten- 
tively while  Pattie  talked  a  few 
minutes  about  children  and  how 
dear  they  were  and  how  hard  to 
understand,  etc.  She  said  she 
thought  every  one  should  be  kind 
and  merciful  to  little  helpless  chil- 
dren ar-d  then  she  bade  them  goo  1 
night. 

When  she  arose  to  go  the  child 
was  leaning  trustingly  against  her 
shoulder,  she  took  him  tenderly  in 
her  arms  and  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  kissed  his  unwashed 
face. 

"You  are  going  to  be  the  best  boy 
in  my  school,  aren't  you,  dear?"  she 
whispered.  For  a  moment  the  hun- 
gering little  soul  clung  to  her  and 
could  hardly  master  his  feelings 
then  he  braced  up  and  spoke  out 
stoutly, 

'Yes,  I  am,  I  am,  sure," 
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Conducted   by   Catherine   Hurst. 

Address  all  co;mii:Tnications  in  tills  derartmcnt  to  Qi  est'on  Box 
33  Bishop's  Building. 


"D.  F."— If  you  will  read  the  "Of- 
ficers' Notes"  in  ^ept  Journal,  you 
will  there  find  many  suggestions  for 
'jreliininary  progranis. 

What  is  the  origin  of  Santa  Chus 
and  the  Christmas  stocking? — Mar- 
garita. 

Saint  Nicholas,  no  doubt,  was  the 
original  of  our  Santa  Claus.  He  was 
ihe  Bishop  of  Myra  about  300,  and 
was  very  popular  because  of  his  good 
deeds;  especially  his  kindness  to  chil- 
dren whose  patron  saint  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  An  old  legend 
says  that  he  wished  to  bestow  a  gift 
secretly  upon  an  old  noblemai.  who. 
though  poor,  did  not  want  any  one  to 
know  of  his  poverty.  When  the  good 
bishop  reached  the  house,  he  saw  the 
old  gentleman  asleep  by  the  fire:  so  he 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  house  and 
dropped  his  gift  dovn  the  chimney, 
thinking  it  would  fall  on  the  hearth. 
But  it  happened  that  the  money  fell 
into  one  of  th^  old  gentleman's  stock- 
ings, which  his  daughter  had  hung  up 
to  dry.  where  it  was  found  and  used 
as  a  dowry  for  his  oldest  daughter 
who  was  about  to  be  married,  .^nd 
the  story  goes  that  Saint  Nicholas 
never  failed  to  put  a  g'ft  in  the  stock- 
ings that  were  hung  for  him  there- 
after, whenever  a  daughter  of  the 
house  was  to  marry.  The  date  of 
the  bishop's  death,  December  6,  is  ob- 
served in  many  countries.  In  other 
countries  the  festivities  commence  on 
December  6  and  cont'nue  until  De- 
cember 25.  Santa  Clars  seems  to  be 
the  name  by  which  the  kind  spirit  of 
Christmas  is  g-enerally  known  among 
children.  The  Scandinavian  legend 
relates  that  the  coming  of  Odin,  the 
winter  god,  who  rode  a  white  horse, 
and  was  preceded  by  wolves  and  rav- 
ens, was  supposed  to  lead  an  army  of 
souls  who  had  died  during  the  year. 
-Vs  Christianity  tri^imphed.  it  was  onlv 
over  the  unbaptized  that  he  was 
thought  to  have  power,  and  his  army 
came  to  be  composed  only  of  th^ 
souls  of  children  to  whom  he  be- 
came a  friend.  Kvent  ally  he  was  said 
to  br',ng  the  toys  and  tjifts  to  the  chil- 
dren on  earth. 


•  (2)  "'Merry  Christmas"  is  the  greet- 
ing we  hear  from  the  first  strike  of 
twelve  on  Christmas  eve,  until  the  last 
candle  has  flickered  out  on  Christmas 
night.  We  think  of  "merr/'  as  mean- 
ing gay,  jolly,  mirthful,  joyous,  etc. 
When  the  English  first  used  the  old 
Saxon  word  "merrie"  it  simply  meant 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  but  we  still 
clmg  to  it  in  spite  of  its  changed  char- 
acter. 

Why  do  we  eat  plum  pudding  and 
mmce  pie  on   Christmas?— Madalenc. 

The  Christmas  pudding,  as  also  the 
mmce  pie.  in  its  contents  is  thought 
to  symbolize  the  rich  offerings  made 
by  the  Wise  Men  to  the  infant  Jesus, 
and  dates  back  to  the  early  Christians. 
At  one  time,  plum  pudding  was  called 
"hackin,"  signifying  the  "hackin"  or 
choppmg  of  the  ingredients,  meat, 
fruits,  suet,  etc., 

Plum  pudding  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived only  in  England  where  it  is  a 
national  dish.  It  was  brought  to 
America  by  the  English  colonists. 
1  he  early  Christians  used  to  make  the 
mince  pies  immense,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  cradle  or  manger.  After  several 
centuries  the  pies  were  made  STialler 
in  size,  but  still  carried  out  the  idea 
of  the  manger 

"Dorothy."— It  appears  that  your 
association  with  the  young  man  was 
merely  "college"  friendship,  and  as 
such  he  no  doubt  regards  it.  If  he 
has  any  other  feeling  toward  you,  he 
will  write  and  let  you  know  about  '•'.. 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady." 

"Jennie."— As  the  young  man  wis 
so  very  kind  to  you  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  it  would  be  all 
right,  and  extremely  nice  on  your 
part  to  send  him  a  Christmas  remem- 
brance, now  that  he  is  away  from 
home.  The  "boys"  have  no  room  for 
rnnecessary  things,  therefore  your 
gift  might  be  a  vest  pocket  camera, 
a  box  of  candy,  a  small  fruit  cake 
half  a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  or  a  knit 
scarf  if  you  have  the  time  to  make 
and   send  it  before   Christmas. 

Note:  In  sending  stamped,  ad- 
dressed envelopes,  remember  that 
postage  is  now  3  cents. 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES. 


CLASS  WORK.* 
By  Mary  E.  Connelly. 

We  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis 
on  class*  work,  for  this  forms  the 
foundation  stone  upon  which  we 
build;  and  if  the  structure  that  we 
rear  is  to  be  beautiful,  substantial,  and 
lasting,  the  class  work  must  be  strong 
and  virile. 

There  are  many  standpoi«nts  from 
which  we  might  consider  class  work. 
One  thing  you  are  not  responsible  for. 
and  that  is  your  text.  Upon  the  Gen- 
eral Boards  rests  the  responsibility  of 
furnishing  the  lessons  for  you,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  they  do  it  with 
nrayerful,  earnest  hearts,  and  after 
thorghtful  and  careful  study. 

Upon  you,  presidents,  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  teachers,  and 
the  teacher  is  the  wonderful  force  in 
class  work.  If  you  fully  realize  how 
much  it  means  to  your  association  to 
I'.ave  good  teachers,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  very  prayerfully  consider  the 
•-^nbject  before  asking  any  man  or  any 
woman  to  act  in  this  holy  capacity. 

Upon    you,   teachers,   rests   the   re- 


♦Address  delivered  at  joint  M.  T. 
officers'  meeting.  June  8,  1917. 


A. 


sponsibility  of  seeing  that  the  lessons 
.ire  presented  in  such  a  way  that  your 
class  may  first  get  the  information, 
second  the  inspiration  and  the  feeling 
and  the  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the 
lessons,  and,  third,  that  they  shall  be 
moved  to  live  better  because  of  the 
teachings  they  have  received.  The 
teacher,  then,  must  be  "a  living  light 
fountain  whom  it  is  good  to  be  near." 
He  must  go  into  hfs  class  in  power, 
the  power  that  comes  from  knowing 
the  text,  the^power  that  comes  from 
loving  his  class,  the  power  that  comes 
from  having  faith  in  his  work,  the 
power  that  comes  from  feeling  that  it 
is  tangible,  that  it  is  practical,  and 
that  it  ca«i  be  put  into  the  every-day 
life  of  his  class. 

If  I  were  to  ask  this  morning.  What 
is  your  greatest  difTicnlty  in  class 
work?  I  believe  most  of  you  would 
say,  In  the  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  class,  and  I  believe  that  the  great- 
'^st  difficulty  in  preparation  conies 
from  a  lack  of  proper  assignment.  I 
feel  that  our  teachers  do  not  sense 
f'Olv.  how  necessary  it  is  that  they 
should  know  the  lesson  from  A  to  Z, 
♦haf  thcv  should  have  pondered  over 
h  and  outlined  it  thoroughly  and  know 
jnst  what  they  want  the  class  to  get 
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from  it,  before  they  presume  to  make 
ain  assignment.  How  many,  many 
times  do  we  hear  the  assignment 
made  like  this:  "Next  week,  girls,  we 
will  take  the  lesson  on  Prayer.  It  is 
found  in  the  December  Journal.  Mary 
will  take  the  first  three  topics,  Jane 
the  next  two,  and  Sarah  the  last  four." 
Now,  what  incentive  is  there  to  the 
indiflfcrent  girl  to  get  the  lesson,  from 
such  an  assignment  as  that?  What 
^enthusiasm  will  that  kind  of  assign- 
ment arouse?  What  curiosity  will  it 
awaken  ?  Or  if  the  lesson  is  on  Tithing, 
perhaps  the  teacher  says,  "Next  time 
brethren,  we  will  take  the  lesson  oji 
Tithing;  it  is  number  five  in  the  Man- 
ual; I  hope  you  will  study  it."  There 
are  a  few  in  the  class  who  will  study. 
You  only  need  to  suggest  to  some 
people  what  to  do  and  they  will  do  it, 
but  you  are  after  the  ones  who  n^ed 
encouragement,  who  need  helping,  so 
you  want  to  make  an  assignment  that 
will  make  them  begin  that  very  night, 
thinking  about  the  subject  and  talk- 
ing about  it.  If  you  find  in  studying 
over  the  lesson,  a  few  things  that  will 
excite  the  curiosity  of  your  class  or 
that  will  cause  them  to  discuss  or  that 
will  cause  them  to  question  as  to 
whether  they  know  the  thing,  then 
you  will  get  them  to  begin  on  their 
way  home  talking  about  that  lesson. 
For  instance  take  the  lesson  on 
Prayer.  It  would  be  well  to  suggest 
that  they  talk  on  their  way  home  about 
some  of  these  questions,  "Why  should 
we  pray?  Where  should  we  pray? 
When  should  we  pray?  Why  are  some 
prayers  unanswered?  In  what  spirit 
should  we  pray?  Perhaps  one  of  those 
several  topics  will  interest  a  certain 
jfirl,  and  she  will  ask  another  girl  what 
she  thinks  about  it;  and  when  she  gets 
home,  it  is  likely  she  will  want  to  see 
what  the  text  says  about  it,  to  see 
whether  she  agrees  or  disagrees.  Then 
ask  the  girls  to  bring  to  your  class 
next  time,  stories  of  answered  prayers, 
so  that  they  will  begin  talking  to  their 
fathers,  their  mothers,  and  their  asso- 
ciates. 

If  the  brother,  in  assigning  the  les- 
son on  Tithing,  shall  say  to  his  class, 
"Brethren,  you  all  know  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject,  but  there  are 
many  things  in  this  lesson  that  per- 
haps you  have  not  thought  about  be- 
fore, and  we  would  like  vou  to  discuss 
on  your  way  home  tonight,  what  are 
the  blessings  that  come  from  payinj? 
tithing   and    what    are    the    penalties 


that  come  from  non-payment  of  tith- 
ing? Ask  them  what  eflFect  it  has  on 
the  individual  who  believes  in  tithing 
and  yet  does  not  pay  it,  ask  them  to 
read  over  that  night,  under  the  socio- 
logical aspects  of  the  lesson,  some  of 
the  testimonies  of  the  non-members 
of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  honest  tithe-payer  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  There  are  some 
things  there  they  have  not  perhaps 
thought  of.  Then  you  might  read 
some  of  those  splendid  questions  that 
follow  the  lesson  on  Tithing.  Do 
something  in  assigning  every  lesson, 
to  get  them  started  to  thinking.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  you  ask  some  of  these 
questions  or  suggest  some  of  these 
topics,  you  will  get  a  great  majority 
of  your  class  to  thinking  along  that 
line. 

You  have  a  big  help  this  year  in  the 
scoring  which  is  to  be  given  for  the 
reading  of  the  lesson.  Do  urge  your 
class,  teachers,  to  read  it  thoughtfully, 
and  not  just  gallop  through  it  to  say 
they  have  read  it;  that  isn't  true;  they 
must  have  read  it  thoughtfully. 

In  making  the  assignment,  you 
must  consider  how  you  are  going  to 
assign  that  le§son,  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  a  lecture,  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  assigned  questions  and  answers, 
whether  it  is  goingto  be  assigned  top- 
ics, or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  gen- 
eral assignment.  If  you  can  get  your 
class  to  prepare,  certainly  the  last  is 
the  best  way.  Try  to  get  the  young 
people  studying,  talking,  thinking 
about  the  lesson  during  the  week, 
then  you  can  direct  a  profitable  class 
discussion. 

After  the  assignment  has  been  made, 
next  week  comes  the  presentation  of 
the  work,  and  the  teacher  comes  be- 
<"ore  the  class  with  a  prayerful  heart 
that  the  big  things  in  the  lesson  may 
be  impressed  upon  the  hearers,  that 
such  things  may  be  brought  forth  as 
shall  be  best  for  that  class.  It  may  be 
that  one  class  will  need  certain  things 
emphasized,  another  class  will  need 
other  things  emphasized  in  the  lesson. 
Now  comes  the  drawing  forth  of  that 
class;  for,  remember,  teaching  is  not 
a  pouring-in  process.  The  teacher  is 
not  to  do  all  the  work,  but  the  teacher 
is  to  draw  forth  from  those  people,  to 
get  them  to  express  themselves,  and  if 
the  teacher  can  get  them  to  talking, 
their  faith  in  the  subject  will  increase 
and  it  will  gain  more  power  in  their 
lives.    The  teacher  must  be  careful  not 
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to  let  them  wander  too  far  afield,  but 
must  keep  them  to  the  main  themes  in 
the  lesson.  The  teacher  has  already 
determined  the  three  or  four  big 
things  that  he  or  she  wishes  to  pre- 
sent to  the  class,  and  the  central 
points  around  which  the  others  wilJ 
group  themselves.  There  must  be  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  the  class-room, 
because  we  want  no  Mutual  Improve- 
ment teachers  who  do  not  believe  im- 
plicitly in  this  great  work  and  who  do 
not  have  faith  in  it,  and  who  do  not 
put  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  into  every 
teaching  of  the  association  work. 

But  there  remains  still  another  thing 
to  do.  Information  and  inspiration 
may  be  sources  of  exal  ation,  but 
they  may  also  be  sources  of  con- 
demnation. If  the  class  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  truth,  been  moved 
bythe  pbwer  of  the  Spirit  so  that  the 
truth  has  burned  wathin  their  hearts, 
and  they  do  not  live  according  to  the 
truth,  then  those  things  have  con- 
demned them;  but  if  they  live  the  light 
they  have  received,  then  those  things 
exalt  them.  So  the  teacher  must  watch 
that  after  every  lesson,  there  is  better 
living  on  the  part  of  the  class  mem- 
bers. If  the  work  is  on  Prayer,  the 
teacher  should  see  that  fhose  girls 
pray  more  earnestly,  more  seriously, 
with  more  faith  and  always  in  the 
right  spirit,  "Thy  will,  O  God,  not 
mine,  be  done;"  and  if  they  have  not 
prayed  as  they  should  do,  if  they  have 
been  infrequent  in  their  praying,  she 
should  watch  and  perhaps  go  to  per- 
sons and  work  with  them  individually, 
to  see  that  they  observe  this  wonder- 
ful privilege  of  conversing  with  our 
Father.  If  the  lesson  is  on  Tithing, 
the  brother  should  see  that  those 
brethren  in  that  class,  after  they  have 
felt  the  glory  and  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing tithing,  of  sustaining  this  great 
work,  pay  it;  and  if  they  have  only 
paid  it  once  or  twice  a  year,  that  they 
nay  it  at  the  proper  time,  whenever 
they  receive  an  increase,  that  they 
•^hall  tithe  that  increase;  and  perhaps 
he  needs  to  consult  the  bishop  and 
work  with  individual  members  of  his 
class,  to  see  that  they  live  the  truth. 

My  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  may 
this  class  work  so  inspire  our  younjr 
'M'oole  that  they  may  know,  feel,  and 
(^o.  I  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Amen. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
will  hereafter  cover  the  period  from 


April  1  to  March  31  instead  of  from 
January  1  to  December  31.  By  this 
arrangement  the  work  of  one  summer 
season  and  of  one  winter  season  will 
he  included  in  one  report. 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

•  No  annual  report  will  be  called  for 
this  season  until  March  31.  It  will 
cover  the  .work  for  fifteen  months, 
from  January  1,  1917,  to  March  31, 
1918.  Secretaries  will  please  take  no- 
tice of  this  announcement  and  be  pre- 
pared to  send  in  their  reports  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  winter 
season,  March  31. 

DIME  FUND. 

The  change  in  the  fiscal  year  will 
not  affect  the  Dime  Fund.  Ward 
treasurers  will  please  send  the  fund  to 
stake  treasurers,  together  with  a 
brief  report  stating*  the  enrollment, 
immediately  after  Dec.  31.  Stake 
treasurers  will  please  forward  the 
fund,  with  total  enrollment  of  stake, 
to  the  General  Treasurer,  Alice  K. 
Smith,  by  Jan.  15.  Address  127  N.  Sec- 
ond West  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

NEW  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  RECORD. 

The  General  Board  has  published  a 
new  combined  Roll  and  Minute  Rec- 
ord for  use  in  the  associations.  It 
provides  space  for  the  record  of  three 
years'  work,  beginning  each  year  with 
April  1  and  ending  March  31.  For 
sale  at  the  General  Oflfice  of  the  Y. 
L.  M.  I.  A.     Price,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

M.  I.  A.  ACTIVITIES. 

Suggestion  for  recording  punctual 
attendance:  Have  slips  of  paper  in 
two  colors.  Give  slips  of  one  color  to 
all  who  arrive  before  7:30  p.  m.,  and 
slips  of  the  other  color  to  all  who  ar- 
rive after  this  hour.  Ask  each  one  to 
write  his  name  and  report  preparation 
of  lesson,  reading  of  books  on  the 
reading  course,  and  reading  of  "Era" 
and  "Journal." — Twentieth  Ward,  En- 
sign Stake. 

REPORT  ON  CONTEST  IN  FOOD 
PRESERVATION. 

The  contest  in  the  drying  of  corn, 
peas,  and  fruits  ends  on  December  1. 
Wards  will  please  report  to  stakes  the 
number  of  pounds  dried  of  each  of 
these  products,  and  stakes  will  please 
report  at  once  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary. 
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ORGANIZATION. 
Tiniic  Stake. 

President— Mary    L.    Zabriskie. 
First  Counselor— Libhie  Jensen. 
Second        Counselor —  Agnes       M. 
Knight. 
Secretary — Beulah  Alston. 

VISITS  OF  GENERAL  BOARD 
MEMBERS  TO  CONVENTIONS, 
1917. 

Wayne— Clarissa  A.  Beesley,  Chas.  H. 

Hart. 
Maricopa— Counselor    Ruth    M.    Fox, 

Oscar  A.  Kirkhkam. 
Alberta— Mabel  M.   Cooper,  John   H. 

Taylor. 
Moapa— Agnes   S.   Campbell,    Moroni 

Snow. 
Taylor — Mabel    M.    Cooper,   John    H. 

Taylor. 
St.  Joseph— Counselor  Ruth  M.   Fox, 

Oscar  A.  Kirkham. 
Bingham— Mary  E.  Connelly,  John  H. 

Taylor. 
Fremont — "Emily     C.     Adams,      B.    S. 

IIinckle3^ 
Hyrum— Emily  H.  Higgs,  Nephi  An- 
derson. 
Star  Valley — Jane  B.  Anderson,  Edw. 

H.  Anderson. 
Teton — Emma      Goddard,      Benjamin 

Goddalrd. 
Kanab— Agnes    S.    Campbell,    Rudder 

Clawson. 
Morgan — May  Booth  Talmage,  Oscar 

A.  Kirkham. 
Oneida— Lucy  W.  Smith,  N.  G.  Mor- 
gan. 


San  Juan — Ann  M.  Cannon,  Nephi  An- 
derson. 

Cassia— Mary  E.  Connelly,  Edw.  H. 
Anderson. 

Nebo— Emily  H.  Higgs,  Geo.  J.  Can- 
non. 

Sevier— Emily  C.  Adams,  John  H. 
Taylor. 

South  Sanpete— Clarissa  A.  Beesley. 
B.  S.  Young. 

Bear  Lake— Ann  M.  Cannon,  Oscar  A. 
Kirkham. 

Malad— Clarissa  A.  Beesley,  Lewis  T 
Cannon. 

Millard— Emma  Goddard.  Benjamin 
Goddard. 

North  Sanpete— Emily  FL  Higgs,  Os- 
borne J.  P.  V^idtsoe. 

Pioneer — Lucy  G.  Cannon,  Thos.  Hull. 

Tooele — Jane  B.  Anderson,  Edw.  H. 
Anderson. 

Benson — Rose  \V.  Bennett.  B.  S. 
Young. 

Cache— Emily  H.  Higgs,  Edw.  H,  An- 
derson. 

Ogden — Mary  E.  Connelly,  Roscoe  W. 
Eardley. 

Rigby — Ann  'M.  Cannon,  Oscar  A. 
Kiirkham. 

Jordan— Lucy  W.  Smith,  Jane  B.  An- 
derson. Geo.  H.  Brimhall. 

Summit — Emily  C.  Adams,  Geo.  J. 
Cannon. 

Raft  River — Agnes  S.  Campbell,  John 
IT.  Taylor. 

Yellowstone — Counselor  Ruth  M.  Fox. 
N.  G.  Morgan. 

Idaho — Joan  M.  Campbell.  Nephi  An- 
derson. 

Parowan — <"larissa  A.  Beesley,  Heber 
J.  Grant. 

Duchesnr — Mabel  M.  Cooper,  Geo. 
Albert  Smith. 


.SUGGESTIONS    OX    HOW    TO    PREPARE    AN  ADVANCED  SENIOR  CLASS  I.E.SSON'. 


1.  Have  an  outline  of  procedure 
•clearly  in  mind,  or  better,  on  pa- 
per. It  will  aid  you  in  the  econ- 
omy of  time  and  in  preventing  the 
entire  side-tracking  of  the  main 
subject. 

2.  Always  call  for  the  prepara- 
tion. 

3.  See  to  it  that  some  review 
work  is  done  in  each  recitation, 
either  by  test  questions  or  correla- 
tion of  the  ])ast  with  the  present. 

4.  Encoura^i^c  free  dicussion  and 


guard  against  an  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  time. 

5.  Endeavor  to  have  questions 
settled  by  investigation  and  care- 
fully drawn  conclusions;  not  the 
ifysc  dixit  of  the  teacher.  Do  not 
])c  afraid  to  leave  .some  questions 
unanswered. 

6.  Try  to  have  a  brief  preview 
of  the  succeeding  les.son.  poiiitinc: 
out  the  general  purposes  of  the  Ie?=- 
son  and  suggesting  a  mode  of  at- 
tack. 
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Mrs.  Ruth  May  Fox,      -    First  Counselor  -^^t.  May  Booth  Talmage  Mrt.LauraBennionDimond 

Mas.  Mas  T.  Nyiteom.  -  Second  Counselor  Mrs.  Emma  Goddard  Mrs.  Rachel  Grant  Taylor 

Mf «  rt^.TMA  A    nn«f  .V  ?«/>r#<«r«  Mfs.  Rose  W.  Bennett  Mrs.  Sarah  Richards  Cannon 
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Room  34  Bishop's  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City  Mrs.  AufusU  W.  Grant       Miss  Charlotte  Stewart 

Miss  Joak  Camfbexx,    Recording  Secretary  Mrs.  Emily  Caldwell  Adams  Mrs.  Lucy  Grant  Cannon 

Mas.  AI.ICE  K.  Smith.      -    -    -    Treasurer  Jj!**  Mary  E.  Connelly        Mrs.  Emily  Hillam  Higgs 
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Mas.  Maiia  Y.  Dougall.  Honorary  Member  Miss  Mabel  M.  Cooper       •   Assistant  Music  Director 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,        -        DECEMBER.      1917. 

Greetings 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men!* 

How  strange  sounds  that  grand  anthem  today  when  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  in  bitter  strife,  when  death  and  agony,  hunger  and  bitter- 
ness are  the  portion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  God's  children.  Oh, 
that  to  every  weary,  storm-tossed  soul  that  glad  message,  with  its  full 
meaning,  might  be  wafted  this  Christmastide — "Peace — on  earth  peace, 
^ood  will  toward  men." 

The  birth  of  a  little  Babe  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
caused  the  hosts  of  heaven  to  shout  with  joy — "peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men."  The  signs  of  the  times  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  proclaim 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  He  shall  come  again  in  power  and 
great  glory  as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  I^rds,  to  usher  in  His  great 
eternal  peace. 

Daughters  of  Zion,  what  a  heritage  is  yours — living  in  a  land  of 
freedom,  dwelling  in  peace  and  quiet  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  born 
under  the  everlasting  covenant  and  thus  made  partakers  of  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  of  Christ!  The  knowledge  you  have  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Savior,  His  wonderful  mission  on  earth,  His  death  that  you  might 
have  life  eternal — all  this  should  fill  your  hearts  with  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
world.  Strive  to  keep  that  .peace  in  your  hearts  always,  and  as  it  grows 
in  you  give  it  out  to  others.  Good  will  toward  men  can  be  exhibited  in 
so  many  ways,  not  only  to  those  we  love,  but  to  those  whom  we  some- 
times term  our  enemies. 

Christ's  mission  and  message  was  not  to  you  and  yours  alone,  but  to 
all  humanity.  The  whole  need  no  physician ;  He  came  to  aid  and  succor 
the  weak  and  sinful. 

So  we,  this  Christmastide,  should  have  love  and  goodwill  for  all 
mankind.  Give  gifts  to  those  we  love  in  moderation,  but  forget  not  those 
who  are  alone,  bereft,  weary,  and  sorrow-laden.     Dispense  to  them  your 
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spirit  of  peace  and  goodwill.  Your  kind  word,  your  presence,  your  strong 
hand  clasp  may  carry  to  some  heart  more  peace,  more  encouragement  and 
courage  than  gifts  of  priceless  value,  or  those  wrought  by  hours  of  time 
and  labor. 

So  carry  to  your  neighbor,  your  friend,  your  enemy,  if  you  have  such, 
the  massage  your  Presidency  send  unto  you — Love,  Peace,  and  Goodwill. 

Martha  Horne  Tingey, 
Ruth  May  Fox, 
Mae  Taylor  Nystrom, 
General  Presidency  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

An  Acknowledgement. 

"The  Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee  extends  congratulations  to 
the  women  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  for 
their  patriotic  achievement  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  of 
the  Second  Issue  of  1917 

"We  extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  this  Committee.  The  women  of  America  are  its  Second 
Line  of  Defense.    They  will  serve  till  the  victory  of  lasting  peace  is  won. 

"Mrs.  W.  G.  McAdoo, 
"Treasury  Department,  Washington,  "Chairman. 

"November  10,  1917." 


Opportunity. 

By  Valeria  DeMude  Kelsey. 

I  heard  a  song  of  opportunity 
Which  said  that  once  there  comes  to  every  man 
A  chance,  if  seized,  perfects  life's  future  plan. 
And  shapes  to  deeds  of  swift  immensity. 
But,  if  that  chance  is  missed,  all  silently 
Life's  pathway  darkens ;  gloom  no  eye  can  scan 
Shadows  the  landscape ;  he  who  heedless  ran 
Shall  find  no  more  the  hour  of  destiny. 

Away,  vain  song,  devoid  of  setise  and  sight! 
Away,  and  sound  no  more  upon  my  ears ! 
Within  each  breast  there  bums  a  holy  light 
Which  brighter  glows  because  of  vanquished  fears ; 
Each  day,  each  hour,  is  flaming  with  its  might. 
And  opportunity  is  endless  as  the  years ! 
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Gospel  Truths. 

LESSON  VII. 
The  Gathering  of  Israel. 

(For  Tuesday,  January  8,  or   Sunday,  January   13.) 


That  the  gathering  of  Israel  is 
one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  reestablishment  of  Christ's 
Church  on  earth  is  attested  by  its 
early  mention  in  the  revelations 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  On 
the  night  of  Sept.  21,  1823,  the  an- 
gel Moroni  in  his  instructions  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  repeated  the 
prophecy  contained  in  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  Isaiah,  stating 
that  the  time  for  its  fulfillment 
was  at  hand.  This  chapter  pre- 
dicts a  day  of  peace  and  right- 
eousness when  an  ensign  to  the 
nations  should  be  set  up.  "In 
that  day  the  Lord  shall  set  His 
hand  the  second  time  to, recover 
His  people."  This  ensign,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  was  set  up  at  the  time  the 
Church  was  organized. 

Dispersion  of  Israel.  Centur- 
ies ago  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
divided  under  two  kings,  the  sons 
of  Solomon;  a  tribe  and  a  half 
were  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  the  other  ten  and  a 
half  tribes  retained  the  title,  king- 
dom of  Israel,  sometimes  called 
Ephraim.  For  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  these  king- 
doms maintained  separate  govern- 
ments. Then  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael was  taken  captive  and  never 
aeain  returnee!  to  inhabit  its  lands. 
For  a  hundred  years  longer  the 


kingdom  of  Judah  remained  as  a 
nation,  then  they  were  taken  cap- 
tive by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon.  Soon  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  some  of  the  Jews 
returned  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem 
and  inhabited  again  the  land  of 
their  forefathers;  they  continued 
as  a  distinct  nation,  although  not 
entirely  independent,  until  the  de- 
struction of  their  kingdom  by  the 
Pomans  about  seventy-one  years 
after  Christ.  Since  that  time  the 
Jews  have  been  "a  nation  without 
a  home,  outcasts  among  all  peo- 
ple." It  is  said:  *'If  a  complete 
history  of  the  house  of  Israel  were 
written  it  would  be  the  history  of 
histories,  the  key  of  the  world's 
history  for  the  past  twenty  cen- 
turies." So  thoroughly  was  the 
remnant  of  the  House  of  Israel 
scattered  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  that  it  has  been  a  "fac- 
tor in  the  rise  and  development 
of  almost  every  nation." 

"The  dispersion  of  Israel  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  a  mighty  plan 
for  the  progress  and  salvation  of 
the  human  race.  Israel  was  scat- 
tered among  all  nations  that  the 
gospel  of  the  Redeemer  which 
was  to  follow  might  make  its  way 
more  readily  among  the  nations."^ 


""Gospel  Themes,"  by  O.  F. 
n^y. 
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Prophecies  Concerning  the 
Gathering.  The  oldest  prophecy 
concerning  the  gathering  is  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Moses.  The 
J.ord  in  speaking  to  Enoch  con- 
cerning the  latter  days,  says: 
''And  righteousness  and  truth 
will  I  cause  to  sweep  the  earth, 
as  with  a  flood,  to  gather  out 
mine  elect  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth,  unto  a  place  which  I 
shall  prepare,  an  Holy  City,  that 
my  people  may  gird  up  their  loins 
and  be  looking  forth  for  the  time 
of  my  coming,  for  there  shall  be 
my  tabernacle,  and  it  shall  be 
called  Zion,  a  New  Jerusalem, 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Enoch, 
Then  shall  thou  and  all  thy  city 
meet  them  there  *  *  *  and 
there  shall  be  mine  abode."* 

Many  wonderful  prophecies  are 
recorded  in  the  Bible  concerning 
the  great  gathering  of  latter  days. 
Moses,  speaking  to  Israel,  said: 
"The  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy 
captivity,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  and  will  return  and 
gather  thee  from  all  the  nations 
whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
scattered  thee."*^ 

Isaiah  clearly  sets  forth  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  of 
Israel  will  be  again  assembled. 
"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills; 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 
And  many  people  shall  go  and 
say,  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  thie 
House  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths;  for  out 
of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law  and 

^P.  of  G.  P.,  Book  of  Moses,  7:62-64. 
'^Deut.  30:3. 


the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem."^ 

Jeremiah,^  Amos,^  Micah,' 
Joel,*  and  other  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  declared  that  the 
remnant  of  Israel  would  be  gath- 
ered and  God  would  again  remem- 
ber His  people. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  prophets 
uttered  many  mighty  prophecies 
concerning. the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Israel  in  the  last  days. 

Lehi  in  teaching  his  family  told 
them  it  was  in  fulfillment  of 
prophecy  that  they  were  led  away, 
because  the  members  of  the  house 
of  Israel  were  to  be  scattered  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  after  the 
Gentiles  had  received  the  gospel 
then  would  Israel  be  gathered 
and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
Lord  and  Redeemer.* 

Nephi  predicted  the  scattering 
of  the  Jews  among  all  nations  and 
declared  they  would  be  in  this 
condition  for  many  generations, 
until  they  were  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Messiah,  and 
then  would  the  Lord  restore  them 
and  do  a  marvelous  work  among: 
the  children  of  men.'* 

After  His  resurrection  Christ 
spoke  to  the  Nephites  of  the  es- 
tablisment  of  His  church  in  the 
latter  days  and  said  in  that  day 
"shall  the  work  commence  with 
the  Father  among  all  nations,  in 
preparing  the  way  whereby  His 
people  may  be  gathered  home  to 
the  land  of  their  inheritance."* 

Keys  of  Gathering  Restored. 
Nine  years  after  the  visitation  of 

^'Isaiah  2:2,  3;    see  also  Isaiah    11: 
11-16;    43:5.  6. 
^Jer.  31:8,  9. 
Mmos  9:14. 
«Micah  2:12. 
fcjoel  3:2. 
•I  Nephi  10:14. 
/TI  Nephi  25:15-17. 
nil  Nephi  21 :22-28. 
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the  angel  Moroni  and  six  years 
after  the  organization  of  the 
Church  the  temple  at  Kirtland 
was  completed.  The  Doctrine 
and  CovenantSi  section  109,  re- 
cords the  prayer  received  by  rev- 
elation and  offered  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  that  building.  Quoted 
from  the  prayer  is  the  following: 

"We  ask  thee  to  appoint  unto 
Zion  other  stakes  besides  this 
one  which  thou  has  appointed, 
that  the  gathering  of  thy  people  may 
roll  on  in  great  power  and  majesty, 
that  thy  work  may  be  cut  short  m 
righteousness.       ♦    ♦    *     ♦ 

"But  thou  knowest  that  thou  hast 
a  great  love  for  the  children  of  Jacob, 
who  have  beeji  scattered  upon  the 
mountain  for  a  long  time,  in  a  cloudy 
and  dark  day.  We  ther-efore  ask  thee 
to  have  mercy  upon  the  children  of 
Jacob,  that  Jerusalem  from  this  hour 
may  begin  to  be  redeemed,  and  the 
yoke  of  bondage  may  begin  to  be 
broken  off  from  the  house  of  David, 
and  the  children  of  Judah  may  begin 
to  return  to  the  lands  which  thou  didst 
give  to  Abraham  their  father;  and 
cause  that  the  remnant  of  Jacob  who 
have  been  cursed  and  smitten,  because 
of  their  transgressions,  be  converted 
from  their  wild  and  savacre  condition, 
to  the  fullness  of  the  everlasting  gos- 
pel. ♦  *  *  And  may  all  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  Israel,  who  have 
been  driven  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
rome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
believe  in  the  Messaah,  and  be  re- 
deemed from  oppression,  and  rejoice 
before  thee."' 

One  week  later  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Cowdery  while  in  the 
temple  were  visited  by  heavenly 
beings,  Christ  Himself  appearing 
first. 

"After  this  vision  closed,  the  heav- 
ens were  again  opened  unto  us,  and 
Moses  appeared  before  us,  and  com- 
mitted unto  us  the  keys  of  the  gath- 
ering of  Israel  from  the  four  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  the  leading  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  from  the  land  of  the  north. 
After  this,   Elias  appeared  and  com- 


mit ted  the  dispensatioji  of  the  gospel 
of  Abraham,  saying  that  in  us  and 
our  seed  all  generations  after  us 
should   be   blessed.     ♦     *     * 

"Therefore  the  keys  of  this  dispen- 
sation are  committed  into  your  hands, 
and  by  this  ye  may  know "  that  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord 
is  near,  even  at  the  doors.""' 

And  thus  through  the  prophet 
were  the  servants  of  God  empow- 
ered to  bring  together  all  the  chosen 
people  of  God  in  fulfillment  of 
prophecies  which  had  been  uttered 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  time. 

Among  the  early  commands 
given  to  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith 
was  one  to  church  members  to 
gather  together  in  one  place.  This 
is  found  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  section  29:  "And  ye 
are  called  to  bring  to  pass  the 
gathering  of  mine  elect.  *  *  * 
Wherefore  the  decree  hath  gone 
forth  from  the  Father,  that  they 
shall  be  gathered  in  unto  one 
place  upon  the  face  of  this  land, 
to  prepare  their  hearts  and  be  pre- 
pared in  all  things  against  the  day 
when  tribulation  and  desolation 
are  sent  forth  upon  the  wicked/*** 
Also  section  133  beginning  at  the 
fourth  verse:  "Wherefore,  pre- 
pare ye,  prepare  ye,  O  my  people  ; 
sanctify  yourselves ;  gather  ye  to- 
gether O  ye  people  of  my  church, 
upon  the  land  of  Zion.  *  *  * 
Go  ye  out  from  Babylon.  Go  ye 
out  of  Babylon;  gather  ye  out 
from  among  the  nations,  from 
the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other.  Send  forth 
the  elders  of  my  Church  unto  the 
nations  which  are  afar  off;  unto 
the  islands  of  the  sea;  send 
forth  unto  foreign  lands;  call 
upon  all  nations ;  firstly,  upon  the 
Gentiles,  and  then  upon  the  Jews. 
And  behold  and  lo,  this  shall  be 


'Doc.  and  Cov.  109:59-67. 
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their  cry,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  unto  all  people:  Go  ye  forth 
unto  the  land  of  Zion,  that  the 
borders  of  my  people  may  be  en- 
larged and  that  her  stakes  may  he 
strengthened."^ 

Gadiering  Now  Taking  Place. 
There  are  two  distinct  locations 
designated  by  the  Lord  as  the 
gathering  places  for  scattered  Is- 
rael. The  Jews  are  to  return  to 
the  land  of  Palestine  and  rebuild 
Jerusalem.  The  remnant  of  the 
other  tribes  is  to  found  the  capital 
city  of  Zion,  on  the  western  hem- 
isphere, that  entire  land  being 
called  Zion. 

Early  in  the  year  1873,  Geo.  Al- 
bert Smith,  counselor  to  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  visited  Pal- 
estine. On  Sunday,  March  2,  he 
went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
dedicated  the  land  of  Palestine  for 
the  gathering  of  the  Jews  and  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  thousands  of  Jews 
in  Palestine.  Two  large  trust 
companies  have  purchased  land 
in  the  name  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  are  making  per- 
manent settlement.  Jews  all 
over  the  world  have  subscribed 
for  stock  in  these  companies. 
Every  year  thousands  of  dollars 
are  raised  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
colonization.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  Galicia 
pawned  their  clothing  to  secure 
the  necessary  money  to  subscribe 
for  stock  in  these  funds. 

When  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  established  and  the 
elders  besran  to  declare  the  Gospel 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
principle  of  gathering  was  taught ; 
and  the   spirit  of  gathering,  the 


•Doc.  and  Cov.  133:4-9. 


desire  to  be  with  the  body  of  the 
Church,  has  ever  followed  the  re- 
ception of  the  Gospel  by  the  Saints 
of  every  nationality.  Stakes  and 
branches  are  being  established 
throughout  the  land  of  Zion,  as 
gathering  places  for  the  people. 
The  Latter-day  Saints,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  of  the  lineage  of 
Ephraim,  as  made  known  to  them 
through  patriarchal  blessings. 
The  children  of  Ephraim  are  to  be 
a  blessing  to  the  whole  world. 
Some  of  the  choicest  spirits  ever 
permitted  to  tabernacle  in  the 
flesh  live  in  the  stakes  of  Zion, 
and  they  are  preparing  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer. 
Every  daughter  of  Zion  is  a 
"chosen  vessel,"  and  has,  because 
of  her*  noble  heritage,  the  privilege 
of  aiding  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. What  a  contrast  between 
the  gathering  of  Judah  and  that  of 
Ephraim.  Judah  returning  blind- 
ly to  his  land  knows  not  the  pur- 
pose of  his  gathering.  Ephraim 
filled  with  songs  of  "everlasting 
joy,"  understanding  his  great  mis- 
sion, endowed  with  every  right 
and  privilege  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  work  is  being 
established  in  the  land  of  his  in- 
heritance. 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  was  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  and  how  has  it  been  ful- 
filled? 

2.  Who  was  Israel? 

3.  Tell  of  the  dispersion  of  Israel. 

4.  Give  Bible  prophecies  concern- 
iner  the  fzrathering. 

5.  Give  Book  of  Mormon  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  gathering. 

6.  Why  do  the  Latter-day  Saints 
believe  in  gathering? 

7.  How  do  the  Latter-day  Saint*; 
know   their   lineage? 
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LESSON  VIII. 
Civil  Government. 

(For  Tuesday,  January  15,  or  Sunday,  January  20.) 


Government  of  the  United 
States  Divinely  Inspired.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  as  a  religious 
and  civic  body  bear  a  peculiar  re- 
lationship to  the  United  States, 
since  they  believe  that  the  patri- 
ots who  framed  the  Constitution 
were  inspired  of  Almighty  God; 
that  this  nation  was  preserved  by 
Him  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed, and  an  ensign  to  all  na- 
tions; that  this  land  should  be 
choice  above  all  other  lands,  and  is 
selected  for  a  mighty  destiny;  that 
the  establishment  of  Zion  in  the  last 
days,  as  referred  to  by  Isaiah*" 
shall  be  in  America;  that  Zion 
shall  be  fortified  against  all  na- 
tions; and  that  those  who  fight 
against  Zion  shall  perish.* 

Ancient  Israel  Instructed  in 
Matters  of  Government.  Judicial 
appointments  were  given  by  di- 
vine direction  to  govern  ancient 
Israel.  Moses  through  revelation 
gave  to  the  people  the  following 
law:  "Judges  and  oflScers  shalt 
thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  g^veth 
thee,  throughout  thy  tribes;  and 
they  shall  judge  the  people  with 
just  judgment."^  The  law  as  giv- 
en on  Mount  Sinai  has  been  used 
as  the  basic  foundation  for  laws  in 
general  for  many  generations;  in 
fact  it  forms  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  govern- 
ments of  most  nations  are  formed. 

Christ's  Example  of  Obedience 
to  Secular  Law.    The  Savior  dur- 


ing His  earthly  ministry  was  a 
wonderful  example  of  submission 
to  law  and  order  for  in  many  in- 
stances when  being  questioned  by 
the  lawyers  of  His  day  that  they 
might  thereby  find  some  cause  to 
condemn  Him,  His  answers  were 
always  in  direct  accord  with  their 
law.  An  example  is  the  Pharisees' 
attempt  to  ensnare  Qirist  by  ask- 
ing the  question,  "What  thinkest 
thou  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute 
unto  Caesar  or  not  ?"  Christ's  an- 
swer was  a  direct  recognition  of 
civil  authority.  He  answered 
them  thus,  "Render  therefore 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's."'' 

Christ  also  complied  with  the 
existing  laws  of  the  Jews  in  the 
matter  of  His  personal  ministry, 
for  it  was  a  law  among  them  that 
no  man  could  become  a  rabbi  or 
teacher  until  he  became  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  Savior's  minis- 
try, it  will  be  recalled,  began 
when  He  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
Many  other  instances  are  re- 
corded in  Holy  Writ  of  His  recog- 
nition of  existing  laws  in  His  day. 

Inspirational  Teaching  of  Jos- 
eph Smith.  Joseph  Smith  the 
Prophet  of  God  gave  to  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  in  revelation  manv 
great  truths  pertaining  to  obed- 
ience to  law  and  order.  We  read 
in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

"Let  no  man  break  the  laws  of  the 
land,  for  he  that  keepeth  the  laws  of 
God  hath  no  need  to  break  the  laws 


<>Isaiah  2:3. 

''I  Nephi  22:19. 

^Deut.   16:18;  I   Chron.  23:4;  26:29. 


^nVTatt.     22:15-21; 
Luke  20:20-25. 


Mark     12:13-17: 
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of  tlie  land;  Wherefore  be  subject  to 
the  powers  that  be  until  He  reigns 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  and  sub- 
dues all  enemies  under   llis  feet."^' 

One  opposed  to  the  teachings 
of  Joseph  Smith  might  ask  the 
question,  "Suppose  the  laws  of 
the  land  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  law  of  the  Church,  what 
attitude  would  the  Church  take 
under  those  curcumstances?" 
The  answer  can  readily  be  found 
among  the  revelations  of  God  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph.  Again  we 
refer  to  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants: 

"And  tiow,  veraly  I  say  unto  you 
concerning  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  is 
my  will  that  my  people  should  ob- 
serve to  do  all  things  whatsoever  I 
command  them;  and  that  law  of  the 
land  which  is  ccwist^tutional  support- 
ing that  principle  of  freedom  in  main- 
taining rights  and  privileges,  belongs 
to  all  mankind,  and  is  justifiable  be- 
fore me:  therefore,  I  the  Lord  justify 
you,  and  your  brethren  of  my  Church 
in  befriending  that  law  which  is  the 
constitutiojial  law  of  the  land/V 

To  quote  still  further: 

"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  That 
when  I  give  a  commandment  to  any 
of  the  sons  of  men,  to  do  a  work  unto 
my  name,  and  those  sons  of  men  go 
with  all  their  might,  and  with  all  they 
have,  to  perform  that  work,  and  cease 
not  their  diligence,  and  their  ene- 
mies come  upon  them,  and  hunder 
them  from  performing  that  work;  be- 
hold, it  behoveth  me  to  require  that 
work  no  more  at  the  hands  of  those 
sons  of  men,  but  to  accept  of  their 
oflFerijigs;  and  the  iniquity  and  trans- 
gression of  my  holy  laws  and  com- 
mandments I  will  visit  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  hindered  my 
work,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration so  long  as  they  repent  not. 
and  hate   me,   saith   the   Lord   God."« 

Loyalty   of   Latter-day   Saints. 

There  are   perhaps  no  people  in 

^T)oc.  and  Cov.  58:21,  22. 
^Doc.  and  Cov.  98:4-6. 
ffDoc.  and  Cov.   124:49.  50. 


the  world  who  can  boast  of 
greater  loyalty  to  their  govern- 
ment and  have  their  claims  sub- 
stantiated by  their  history,  than 
can  the  Latter-day  Saints.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  many 
problems  came  up  before  the  peo- 
ple that  gave  them  opportunity 
to  display  their  loyalty.  After 
they  had. been  robbed  of  their 
properties  in  Missouri,  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  subjected 
to  mobbings,  and  after  an  appeal 
for  redress  had  been  refused  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  reply 
came^  "Your  cause  is  just,  but 
we  can  do  nothing  for  you."  This 
they  accepted  as  final.  After  be- 
ing driven  from  the  beautiful  city 
of  Nauvoo  the  exiled  saints  start- 
ed westward  across  the  plains  to 
be  soon  followed  with  a  request 
from  the  President,  of  the  Nation 
to  send  five  hundred  of  their 
young  men  to  Mexico  to  defend 
the  Nation  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Mexican  Government.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  proved  their 
loyaltv  by  responding  to  the  call. 
President  Young  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  government  should 
have  their  army  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  include  old  men  and 
women.  The  record  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. Their  story  is  one  of  hard- 
ship and  endurance,  but  above  all 
one  of  loyalty. 

When  the  bodv  of  the  pioneers 
arrived  in  the  Vallev  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  July  24,  1847,  Utah  be- 
longed to  the  Mexican  Govem- 
t^-'ent.  Two  davs  later.  Ensign 
Peak,  immediately  north  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  was  named  and  se- 
lected as  the  proper  place  for  rais- 
ing the  ensign  of  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  this  appHca- 
tinn  was  made  by  the  people  for 
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admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
state.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  Latter-day  Saints  not  only  be- 
lieve in  being  ^'subject  to  kings, 
presidents,  rulers,  and  magis- 
trates, in.  honoring,  obeying,  and 
sustaining  the  law,"  but  that  it  is 
truly  practiced  by  them. 

Pioneer  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. A  distinctive  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  instituted  by  the 
early  pioneers  in  Utah.  It  was 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  that  the 
city  of  Salt  Lake  was  organized, 
with  Jedediah  M.  Grant  as  the 
first  mayor.  The  main  part  of  the 
present  city  was  surveyed  and 
platted,  and  to  each  householder 
was  allotted  a  portion  of  ground 
for  a  home. 

In  March  of  1849  the  first  terri- 
torial election  was  held  and  all 
the  officers  of  a  regular  common- 
wealth elected  with  Brigham 
Young  as  their  first  governor. 
Subsequent  to  this  was  the  organ- 
ization of  a  state  militia,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Overland  Mail 
Service,  and  the  Deseret  Mint. 

Two  years  later  the  county  of 
Salt  Lake  was  organized  and 
Elias  Smith  was  appointed  as  the 
first  Probate  Judge.  Following 
this  movement  came  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  public  school 
system,  the  building  of  stores, 
mills,  and  mercantile  houses  in 
general.  Thus  the  foundation  for 
the  future  great  western  empire 
was  established  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  politically 
and  religiously. 

Justice  properly  blended  with 
mercy  was  administered  by  the 
State,  county,  arid  city  officials. 
and  for  many  years,  without  mon 
etary  consideration.  The  second 
great  commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 


self,'*  was  indeed  complied  with 
and  at  the  same  time  the  necess- 
ity of  obedience  to  their  laws  was 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  re- 
markable feature  of  the  pioneer 
community  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal absence  of  transgression  of 
law.  In  the  early  days  before 
communities  became  very  large 
there  was  no  need  of  prisons  or 
places  of  detention  for  punish- 
ment. Surely  the  Latter-day 
Saints  in  their  trying  times  set 
an  example  well  worthy  of  the 
true  followers  of  Christ. 

Government  in  the  Home.  The 
home  is  the  foundation  of  good 
government  and  where  the  mem- 
bers unite  in  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  obedience  to  God's  laws 
and  their  duty  to  each  other  is 
found  the  highest  type  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  Lord  has  commanded  His 
Saints  in  this  dispensation  to  set 
their  own  houses  in  order  that 
they,  may  be  better  qualified  to 
do  His  servure. 

Order  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  the  home,  but  before  it 
can  be  maintained  the  value  of 
obedience  must  be  learned.  If 
the  individual  therefore  succeeds 
in  establishing  such  a  condition 
in  the  earth-home,  will  it  not 
equip  him  for  the  future  life 
which  will  be  a  state  of  harmony, 
happiness,  and  progression? 

In  the  home  there  must  be  a 
head,  a  leader.  Paul's  letter  to 
the  Ephesians  gives  instruction 
in  the  matter  as  follows :  *'Wives 
submit  yourselves  unto  your  own 
husbands  as  unto  the  Lord.  For 
the  husband  is  the  head  of  the 
wife  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  Church;  Therefore  as  the 
Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so 
let    the   wives   be    to   their   own 
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husbands  in  everything."  And  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Latter- 
further  :  "Children  obey  your  par-  day  Saints  is  even  now  a  living 
ents  in  all  things  for  this  is  well  flame  and  up  and  down  this  broad 
pleasing  unto  the  Lord."  land  from  the  north  and  south, 
Where  children  are  properly  the  east  and  west  they  are  rush- 
taught  and  obey  their  parents  in  ing  to  the  defense  of  Old  Glory 
the  home  they  seldom  transgress  which  stands  for  "Liberty  and 
any  civil  law  and  wherever  trans-  Justice  for  all." 
gression  or  delinquency  is  found,  DISCUSSION. 

the  cause  is  primarily  due  to  dis-  i     r»    j  .1.     t^>i.i.  o    .•        *  .1. 

,    J.           .    ^          ^  ^  1.    Read  the  134th   Section  of  the 

obedience  to  parents.  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Conclusion.       As    a    result    of  2.    Give  a  brief  account  of  the  civil 

proper  teaching  and  faith  in  the  organisation  of  your  town  and  county. 

J.  ?1  ^   J     4.'           r  4.U-          s.'        ^..u  3*     Repeat     quotations     from     the 

divine  destiny  of  this  nation  the  Presidents  of  the   Church  found  on 

spark  of  loyalty  in  the  hearts  of  page  712. 

Literature  of  the  Bible. 

LESSON  IV. 

Biblical  Gems  in  Story  Telling. 

(For  Tuesday,  January  22,  or  Sunday,  January  27.) 

Just  as  a  diamond  sparkles  more  brilliantly  when  set  to  advantage, 
so  a  song  or  other  literary  gem  radiates  more  clearly  its  thought 
and  feeling  when  seen  in  its  appropriate  setting.  Biblical  poetry, 
orations,  and  other  g:ems  reveal  their  truth  and  beauty  best  when 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  story  or  history  out  of  which  they  have 
sprung. 

A  good  illustration  to  make  clear  this  point  is  found  in  a  study 
of  Psalm  24: 

"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
The  sea  and  they  that  dwell  therein, 
For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas. 
And  established  it  upon  the  floods. 

"Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord? 
Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place? 
He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. 
Who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity 
Nor  sworn  deceitfully. 

"This  is  the  generation  that  seek  after  him. 
That  seek  thy  face,  O  God  of  Jacob; 
Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
And  be  ye  lift  up  ye  ancient  doors. 
And  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in. 

Who  is  the  King  of  Glory? 

The  Lord  mighty  and  powerful. 

The  Lord  strong  in  battle. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  grates, 
Yea  lift  them  up,  ye  ancient  doors, 
And  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in. 
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Who  is  he  King  of  Qlory? 

The  Lord  of  Hosts! 

He  is  the  King  of  Glory.     Selah!" 

The  swing  and  sweep  of  the  lines,  the  music  of  its  words,  and  its 
uplifting  sentiments  make  this  poe^i  beautiful  of  itself.  This  beauty  is 
greatly  enhanced,  however,  when  the  psalm  is  illumined  by  the  story  that 
lies  back  of  it 

According  to  Dr.  Moulton,  Psalm  24  was  created  as  a  song  of  cele- 
bation  at  the  time  when  the  religious  center  of  Israel  was  changed  from 
Shiloh  to  Jerusalem. , 

After  the  armies  of  Israel,  under  Joshua  had  conquered  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  the  Twelve  Tribes  separated  and  settled  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  land  that  had  been  allotted  to  them.  They  had  no  central  government, 
politically,  to  bind  them  together  as  a  nation ;  the  country  was  without  a 
capital  city.  Whatever  rule  there  was  to  hold  the  people  in  unity  came 
through  the  church,  which  temporarily  had  its  headquarters  at  Shiloh, 
where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  other  sacred  things  were  kept. 

The  enemies  of  Israel  made  a  closer  union  than  this  necessary. 
When  the  Midianites,  the  Philistines,  and  other  foes  fell  upon  the  scattered 
people,  they  rushed  together  for  protection,  and  to  beat  back  their  foes. 
Repeatedly  they  were  led  to  victory  under  the  Judges,  or  rather  war- 
chieftains,  as  Jepthah,  Gideon,  and  Samson.  Then  they  clamored  for  a 
king,  and  Saul  was  chosen  for  this  high  honor.  When  he  proved  unequal 
to  the  task,  David  was  secretly  anointed  king  by  Samuel.  After  Saul 
was  slain,  David  assumed  his  rightful  place,  and  under  his  vigorous  gen- 
eralship Israel  subdued  her  enemies,  and  extended  her  dominions  far 
and  wide. 

The  new  and  strengthened  kingdom  must  have  a  capital.  -  To  avoid 
jealousy,  David  took  his  capital  not  from  any  of  the  tribes,  but  from  the 
territories  of  his  enemies.  In  the  heart  of  Canaan  was  an  unconquered  city 
of  the  Jebusites,  defended  by  strong  walls  and  a  hardy  people  within  them. 
David  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  after  a  serious  struggle  he  conquered  it. 
He  named  it  Jerusalem,  and  made  it  his  capital,  wherein  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  should  be  built. 

Then  came  the  removal  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  other 
sacred  records  and  relics  from  Baalejudah  to  the  new  center  of  worship. 
This  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  a  great  celebration.  In  II  Samuel 
6:12-15  the  scene  is  pictured: 

"And  it  was  told  King  David  saying,  Jehovah  hath  blessed  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto  him,  because  of  the  Ark  of  God.  And 
David  went  and  brought  up  the  Ark  of  God  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  into 
the  city  of  David  with  joy.  And  it  was  so,  that,  when  they  that  bare  the  ark 
of  Jehovah  had  gone  six  paces,  he  sacrificed  an  ox  and  a  fatling.  And  David 
danced  before  Jehovah  with  all  his  might;  and  David  was  girded  with  a  linen 
ephod.  So  David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  of  Jehovah 
with  shouting  and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet." 

We  are  told  there  how  even  the  king  "danced  before  the  Lord,"  how 
the  sacred  "Ark  of  the  Covenant,"  containing  the  tablets  of  stone  on 
which  the  finger  of  God  had  written  the  commandments,  was  drawft  by 
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two  milk  white  oxen,  and  how  one  man  who  attempted  to  steady  the  ark 
as  it  was  reeling  in  going  over  a  rough  road,  was  struck  dead. 

As  the  procession  moved  up  the  hill,  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  the 
song  contained  in  Psalm  24  is  said  to  have  been  sung  with  dramatic  flow 
and  fervor.  Two  choirs,  one  on  the  walls  of  the  city  representing  the 
defenders,  the  other  on  the  outside  representing  the  besiegers,  were  the 
singers.  The  pass  word  by  which  anyone  might  enter  the  city  was  "The 
Lord  of  Hosts." 

Now  read  the  psalm  in  light  of  this  story.  Observe  the  anthem-like 
full  chorus  in  the  first  lines ;  then  note  the  challenge  from  the  choir  on 
the  walls, 

"Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?"  And  the  ringing  reply 
beginning, 

"He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,"  and  closing  with  the 
call  for  the  gates  to  open  that  the  "King  of  Glory"  may  come  in.  But 
the  pass  word  is  not  given,  and  the  challenging  question  comes, 

"Who  is  the  King  of  Glory?"  The  second  choir  replies  to  this  ques- 
tion but  still  no  pass  word  is  given,  and  the  question  is  repeated.  Then 
comes  the  pass  word : 

"The  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  is  the  King  of  Glory.  Selah."  And  the  pro- 
cession enters  the  sacred  city. 

Another  excellent  illustration  of  a  Biblical  gem  in  its  setting  is  found 
in  the  book  of  Numbers. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  fled  from  Egypt  they  were  little  more 
than  a  mob  of  slaves.  Generations  of  bondage  had  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  people  with  fear.  They  were  unprepared  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit  to 
conquer  the  land  that  had  been  "sworn  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,*' 
Of  the  twelve  spies  whom  Moses  had  sent  as  scouts  to  find  out  the  con- 
ditions in  Canaan,  only  two,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  were  ready  to  march  at 
once  and  try  to  conquer  the  land.  The  rest  showed  cowardice;  for  this 
reason  it  was  decreed  that  the  people  should  wander  for  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness.  Why?  Simply  to  let  the  coward  blood  die  out,  and  to 
give  time  to  rear  a  new  generation  in  whose  veins  thrilled  the  blood  of 
freemen. 

Towards  the  ck)se  of  Numbers  is  given  the  story  of  Balaam,  between 
the  lines  of  which  one  can  see  the  picture  of  Israel,  risen  from  a  horde 
of  cringing  slaves  to  a  nation  armed  and  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  land 
of  its  inheritance.  It  is  this  picture  that  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  saw 
when  he  looked  upon  Israel  marching  towards  his  little  country,  on  its 
way  to  conquer  Canaan.  In  his  terror  he  called  upon  his  prophet  Balaam 
to  come  out  of  his  hermit  cave  in  the  mountains  and  curse  Israel. 

Balaam,  obedient  to  the  call  of  his  king,  tried  to  obey,  but  an  angel 
with  a  flaming  sword  stood  in  his  way.  The  prophet  did  not  see  the  angel, 
but  his  donkey  did,  and  turned  to  go  back.  Balaam  persisted,  however, 
and  made  his  way  until  he  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
host  of  Israel.  Here  he  stopped,  and  raising  his  hands,  proceeded  to  pro- 
nounce a  curse  upon  Israel.  Instead,  however,  of  a  curse  leaping  to  his 
lips,  a  blessing  came  in  these  words : 
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"How  can  I  curse  whom  the  Lord  hath  cot  cursed? 

Or  how  shall  I  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied? 

For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  sec  him, 

And  from  the  hills  I  behold  him, 

Lo,  a  people  shall  dwell  alone, 

And  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations. 

Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob? 

And  the  number  of  a  fourth  part  of  Israel? 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 

And  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

—Numbers -23:8-10. 

From  beginning  to  end  of  the  Bible  are  illustrations  like  this  wherein 
obscure  passages  become  cleared  immediately  in  the  light  of  the  story 
setting.  The  student  of  scripture  will  find  his  way  far  easier  if  he  will 
study  first  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  to  get  the  story  background 
for  its  wonderful  truths  and  its  literary  gems. 

As  final  proof  of  this,  and  a  further  illustration  to  show  how  the 
suggestion  applies  to  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old,  take  the  story 
of  the  "Woman  at  the  Well."    (John  4 :3-30.) 

The  roots  of  that  beautiful  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Savior  reach 
back  even  to  the  time  of  the  captivity. 

The  Babylonians,  finding  the  Jews  a  menace  to  their  political  ambi- 
tions, conquered  the  little  nation  and  carried  the  leaders  of  the  people 
away  into  bondage.  Only  the  lower  classes,  the  irresponsibles,  were  left 
behind.  These  people  left  leaderless,  forgot  the  commandments  of  God. 
They  grew  lax  in  their  ways  of  life,  and  mixed  with  the  enemies  of 
Israel.  These  mixed  people  were  called  Samaritans.  After  seventy  years 
of  captivity  the  Jews  were  permitted  under  Ezra  to  come  back  and  rebuild 
the  temple.  The  question  arose :  Shall  the  Samaritans  be  allowed  to  join 
in  the  holy  enterprise?  It  was  decided  that  they  should  not.  The  Jews, 
even  though  in  Babylon,  had  generally  kept  their  lineage  pure ;  they  would 
have  nothing  in  common  with  these  mongrel  Samaritans. 

Naturally  this  made  the  Samaritans  angry.  Trouble  arose.  Wars 
followed,  and  the  bitter  feelings  grew  till  in  the  days  of  Christ,  no  strict 
Jew  would  deign  even  to  set  foot  on  Samaria.  When  he  had  to  go  to 
Galilee,  he  always  took  the  road  up  the  Jordan  to  avoid  traveling  over 
this  polluted  province. 

With  Christ  such  Pharisaism  was  silly.  A  Samaritan  was  one  of 
God's  children.  If  sinful,  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  he  should  receive 
the  uplifting  help  of  the  gospel.  So  he  went  one  day  along  the  Samaritan 
road  and  stayed  at  the  well  while  his  disciples  went  into  the  city  for  food. 

Then  came  the  woman  for  water.  Christ  asked  her  for  a  drink.  She 
was  astonished  that  he,  a  Jew,  should  speak  to  her,  a  Samaritan — doubly 
so,  since  she  was  a  sinner.  But  the  Master  gave  to  her  a  message  of  life 
and  salvation,  and  there  he  announced  his  Messiahship,  together  with  the 
divine  thought  that  every  place  on  earth  is  sanctified  to  the  teaching  of 
the  gospel. 

From  its  setting  this  story  gets  an  added  significance.     So  does  every 
other  story  in  scripture. 
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LESSON  OUTLINE. 

1.  What  18  meant  by  the  expression  ''setting*'  as  applied  to  a  song  or 
other  type  of  literature? 

2.  Give  briefly  the  "story  setting"  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  "Come, 
Come,  Ye  Saints,"  "Lead  Kindly  Light,"  or  some  other  well  known  song. 

3.  Give  the  story  that  lies  back  of  Psalm  24.     Read  the  Psalm  aloud. 

4.  What  is  the  story  setting  for  the  verse  in  Ruth  beginning,  "Intreat  mc 
not  to  leave  thee"?    (Ruth  1:16,  17.) 

5.  Give  the  story  setting  for  the  Lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan.   (I  Sam.) 

6.  Sketch  briefly  the  historical  background  for  the  story  of  "The  Woman 
at  the  Well." 

7.  Give  another  story  from  the  life  of  Christ  with  its  historical  back- 
ground. 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

LESSON  VII. 


"Yc  Arc  the  Light  of  the  World." 

(For  Tuesday,  January  8,  or  Sunday,  January   13.) 


The  word  light  is  capable  of 
many  definitions.  There  is  the 
light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  the 
eye,  the  light  of  the  countenance ; 
intellectual  and  spiritual  light; 
and  there  is  a  "Light  which  shin- 
eth  in  darkness  and  the  darkness 
comprehendeth  it  not."^  Light 
comes  from  above,  never  from  be- 
neath. That  which  does  not  edify 
is  not  of  God,  and  is  darkness. 
"That  which  is  of  God  is  light;* 
and  he  that  receiveth  light  and 
continueth  in  God,  receiveth  more 
light,  and  that  light  groweth 
brighter  and  brighter  until  the 
perfect  day."* 

Christ  the  Light  of  the  World. 
In  the  beginning  God  said,  "Let 
there  be  light."  His  words  im- 
plied more  than  the  act  of  divid- 
ing the  day  from  the  night.  With 
the  coming  of  man  there  should 
be  intellectual  and  spiritual  light 
and  sometime  in  the  future  His 


only  Begotten  Son  was  to  come 
into  the  world  and  be  the  Light 
thereof.  Then,  too,  His  word  had 
gone  forth ;  and  "The  word  of  the 
Lord  is  truth,  and  whatsoever  is 
truth,  is  light."^  We  also  read: 
He  is  the  light  of  the  sun,  the 
light  of  the  moon,  and  the  light  of 
the  stars.  He  is  also  the  light 
that  quickeneth  our  understand- 
ing."'' 

"Behold,  I  am  the  light  and  the 
life  of  the  world,  that  speak  these 
words,  therefore  give  heed  with 
your  might."'  So  said  the  Lord, 
of  whom  we  sing : 

"The    Lord    is    my   light— then   why 

should  I  fear? 
By  day  and  by  night  His  presence  is 

near; 
He  is  my  salvation  from  soorow  and 

sin, 
This    blessed    assurance    the    Spirit 

doth  bring. 


<»Doc.  and  Cov.  6:21. 
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"The  Lord  is  my  light,  my  all  and  in 

all; 
There  is  in  His  sight  no  darkness  at 

all; 
He  is  my  Redeemer,  my  Savior,  and 

King; 
With*   Saints    and    with    angels    His 

praises  V\\  sing." 

Yc  Arc  the  Light  of  the  World. 

What  an  overwhelming  declara- 
tion that  must  have  been  to  those 
humble  followers  of  Christ  who 
had  gathered  on  the  Mount  to 
listen  to  His  teachings!  How 
keenly  they  must  have  felt  their 
great  responsibility !  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  He 
was  addressing  His  disciples, 
those  who  had  heard  His  word, 
those  who  believed  in  His  mes- 
sage, and  were  obedient  to  His 
commandments.  He  illustrated 
this  by  saying:  "A  city  that  is 
set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid. 
Neither  do  men  light  a  candle, 
and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on 
a  candlestick;  and  it  giveth  light 
unto  all  that  are  in  the  house."^ 
Christ  was  ever  meek  and  lowly; 
never  at  any  time  did  He  teach 
that  men  should  exploit  their 
goodness  or  their  doings;  but 
rather  He  taught,  "When  thou 
doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth," 
pray  in  secret,  "He  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted," 
and  so  on.  But  Christ  knew  that 
it  is  impossible  to  hide  the  light 
of  a  good  man  or  woman.  No 
matter  how  unostentatious  they 
may  be,  their  cheering  manner, 
their  kinds  words  and  good  deeds 
make  an  impress  upon  their  coun- 
tenances, and  their  example  is  felt 
until  they  become  an  inspiration, 
a  shining  light  unto  their  fellows. 
A  Light  to  Break  Forth.  The 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  told 


by  the  Lord  that  when  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  were  ful- 
filled, that  is,  when  the  appoint- 
ed time  should  come,  a  light 
should  break  forth  among  them 
that  sit  in  darkness,  and  it  should 
be  the  fulness  of  this  gospel.' 
But  the  people  would  not  receive 
it,  for  they  would  not  perceive  the 
light  and  would  turn  their  hearts 
from  Him  because  of  the  precepts 
of  men.  That  light  was  given  to 
the  world  through  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  Those  who  have 
received  the  gospei  can  testify  of 
its  truth  and  light  but  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  cannot  see 
it,  therefore  they  receive  it  not; 
verifying  the  statement  that 
"They  love  darkness  rather  than 
light." 

Let  Your  Light  Shine.  It  is 
.perfectly  right  and  proper  that  a 
lighted  candle  be  placed  on  a  can- 
dlestick that  it  may  give  light  lin- 
to  all  that  are  in  the  house.  No 
one  because  of  natural  timidity  or 
dislike  of  publicity  is  justified  in 
hiding  his  talent  or  refraining 
from  doing  good.  During  His 
short  mission,  Christ  was  contin- 
ually teaching  and  preaching  and 
ministering  to  those  who  needed 
His  help,  always  giving  His  Fath- 
er the  glory  for  His  accomplish- 
ments. He  condemned  strongly 
the  man  who  by  hiding  his  talent 
refused  to  let  his  light  shine.  In 
the  parkble  of  the  ten  talents  we 
read  the  following: 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a 
man  travelling  into  a  far  cou-ntryrwho 
called  his  owji  servants  and  delivered 
unto  them  his  goods.  And  to  one  he 
gave  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and 
to  another  one;  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  several  ability;  and 
straightway  took  his  journey.  Then 
he  that  had  received  the  five  talents 
went  and  traded  with  the  same  and 


matt.  5:14-15. 
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made  them  other  five  talents.  Acid 
likewise  he  that  had  received  two,  he 
also  gained  other  two.  But  he  that 
had  received  one  went  and  digged  in 
the  earth,  and  hid  his  Lord's  money. 
After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those 
servants  cometh,  and  reckoneth  with 
them.  And  so  he  that  had  received 
five  talents  came  and  brought  other 
five  talents,  saying,  Lord,  thou  de- 
liveredst  unto  me  five  talents:  behold, 
I  have  gained  beside  them  five  talents 
mbre.  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant; 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  lord.  He  also  that  had  re- 
ceived two  talents  came  and  said, 
Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  two 
talents;  behold,  I  have  gadned  two 
other  talents  beside  them.  His  lord 
said  unto  him,  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  tnake 
thee  ruler  over  many  things;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.  Then 
he  which  had  received  the  one  talent 
came  and  said.  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that 
thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where 
thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering 
where  thou  hast  not  strawed:  And  I 
was  afradd,  and  went  and  hid  thy  tal- 
ent in  the  earth;  lo,  there  thou  hast 
that  is  thine.  His  lord  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  Thou  wicked  and 
slothful  servant,  thou  knewest  that  I 
reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather 
vhere  I  have  not  strawed:  Thou 
oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers,  and  then  at 
my  coming  I  should  have  received 
mine  own  with  usury.  Take  therefore 
the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto 
him  which  hath  ten  talents.  For  unto 
every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  abundance;  but 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.  And 
cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  in^o 
outer  darkness:  there  shall  be  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth."* 

Saints  .Should  Walk  in  the 
Light.  "The  way  of  the  wicked 
IS  as  darkness;  they  know  not  at 
what  they  stumble.'*'  "But  the 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 

'^Matt.  25:14-30. 
•Proverbs  4:19. 


light,  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."'  There 
should  be  no  darkness  in  the  Lat- 
ter-dAy  Saints.  They  have  been 
given  prophets,  apostles,  and 
teachers  to  show  them  the  light; 
the  revelations  of  God  tell  them 
exactly  how  to  obtain  it.  ,They 
should  remember  the  words  of  the 
Savior :  "Walk  while  ye  have  the 
light,  lest  darkness  come  upon 
you ;  for  he  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness knoweth  not  whither  he  go- 
eth.  While  ye  have  light  believe 
in  the  light,  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  light."*  With  David, 
every  Latter-day  Saint  girl  should 
sing:.  "O  send  out  thy  light  and 
thy  truth :  let  them  lead  me  unto  thy 
holy  hill,  and  to  thy  tabernacles."' 

"Lead  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircl- 
ing gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from 
home; 
Lead  Thou  me  on! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet,  I  do  not  ask  to 

see 
The  distant  scene;  one   step  enough 
for  me." 


DISCUSSIONi 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the 
word  light? 

2.  IWhat  is  the  Light  which  shineth 
in    darkness? 

3.  Why  is  Christ  the  Light  of  the! 
world? 

4.  Tell  something  of  the  light  that 
was  given  to  the  world  through  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

5.  How  may  the  gospel  be  com- 
pared to  a  light? 

6.  Explain  how  one's  talents  may 
be  likened  to  light. 

7.  Tell  the  parable  found  in  Matt 
25:14-30. 

8.  How  may  a  girl  become  a  light 
unto  those  about  her? 

9.  Memorize  the  words  of  the  Sav- 
ior given  in  the  last  para^^raph. 


/Proverbs  4:18. 
fejohn  12:35-36. 
'Psalms   43:3. 
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LESSON  VIII. 

"fie  Ye  Therefore  Perfect." 

(For  Tuesday,  January  15.  or  Sunday,  January  20.) 


Perfection.  Perfection  in  ordi- 
nary speech  means  flawlessness. 
Hence,  we  speak  of  a  work  of  art 
that  is  true  in  every  detail  as  being 
perfect.  Natur-e  is  perfect  in  her 
obedience  to  law.  God  is  per- 
fect. The  scriptures  say,  "He  is 
the  Rock,  His  work  is  perfect,  for 
all  His-ways  are  judgment ;  a  God 
of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just 
and  right  is  He."*  This  does  not 
mean  that  God  has  reached  the 
height  of  all  progression,  but  that 
He  is  perfect  in  His  attributes, 
in  all  the  virtues  and  in  His  ad- 
ministrations. 

God  said  to  Abraham:  "Walk 
before  me  and  be  thou  perfect."^ 
Christ  said  to  His  disciples:  "Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect."^ Man  may  become  perfect 
throue^h  law,  perfect  in  his 
sphere,  even  as  God  is  perfect  in 
His. 

Perfection  as  Explained  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  Bible  language, 
one  who  is  sincere  and  upright, 
striving  to  serve  God  with  all  his 
might,  mind,  and  strength  is 
termed  perfect.  Thus :  "There  was 
a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  whose 
name  was  Job ;  and  that  man  was 
perfect  and  upright,  and  one  that 
feared  God,  and  eschewed  evil.'*'' 
When  pleading:  with  the  Lord  to 
lens^then  his  life,  Hezekiah  cried: 
"I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  remem- 
ber now  how  I  have  walked  be- 
fore thee  in  truth  and  with  a  per- 


«Deut.  3>i:4. 
^Gen.  17:1. 
rMatt.  5:48 
rfjob   1:1. 


feet  heart,  and  have  done  that 
which  is  good  in  thy  sight."'  We 
also  read :  "Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright;  for  the 
end  of  that  man  is  peace."^  To 
reach  perfection  is  not  impossible. 

Perfection  Gained  by  Doing 
Little  Duties.  Christ  did  not 
leave  us  to  wonder  how  we  might 
attain  perfection.  He  surely  and 
clearly  pointed  the  way  both  by 
precept  and  example.  By  accept- 
ing the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
and  living  by  the  instructions 
given  in  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  His  children  would  make 
rapid  progress  toward  that  glo- 
rious end.  They  would  reap  the 
promise  of  Paul,  when  he  said: 
"Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort, 
be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace ;  and 
the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be 
with  you."^  H  one  would  attain 
to  perfection,  he  must  continually 
endeavor  to  advance;  each  day 
striving  to  overcome  his  faults, 
and  increase  his  ability  for  doin^ 
good. 

One  Step  Forward.  One  step 
toward  perfection  is  to  refrain 
from  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time. 
Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 
but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths;  But  I  say  unto  you, 
Swear  not  at  all;  neither  by 
heaven ;  for  it  is  God's  throne ; 
nor  by  the  earth;  for  it  is  His 
footstool ;  neither  by  Jerusalem ; 
for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King. 

'II  Kings  20:3. 
/  Psalms  37:37. 
K\   Cor.   13:11. 
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Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy 
head,  because  thou  canst  not 
make  one  hair  white  or  black. 
But  let  your  communication  be, 
Yea,  yea;  Nay,  n^y;  for  what- 
soever is  more  than  these  cometh 
of  evil/'* 

Another  Step.  The  observance 
of  the  Golden  Rule  would  be  a  far 
reaching  step.  To  return  good 
for  evil ;  when  reviled,  to  revile 
not  again;  to  be  ever  ready  to 
forgive  another's  fault;  to  share 
good  things  with  others,  would 
surely  lead  toward  perfection  and 
would  bring  that  sweet  spirit  of 
Christ,  Who  said:  "Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them;  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets."* 
He  mednt  by  this  that  it  was  an 
eternal  law  of  which  the  prophets 
testified.  The  law  to  ancient  Is- 
rael was:  "Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  children  of  thy  people, 
but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself:    I  am  the  Lord."'' 

Love,  the  All  Important  Step. 
"God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Soi\,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."*  Christ  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  submitted  gladly 
to  the  will  of  His  Father.  He 
said:  "As  the  Father  hath  loved 
me,  so  have  I  loved  you ;  continue 
ye  in  my  love.  H  ye  keep  ray 
commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in 
my  love ;  even  as  I  have  kept  my 
Father's  commandments,  and 
abide  in  his  love.  These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  my 
joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that 
your  joy  might  be  full.  This  is 
my    commandment,    that    ye    love 

*Matt.  .'5:33-37. 
•Matt.  7:12. 
tLev.  19:18. 
*John  3:16. 


one  another,  as .  I  have  loved 
you."'  He  said  further:  "If  ye 
love  me  keep  my  commandments. 
.*  *  *  He  that  hath  my  com- 
mandments, and  keepeth  them,  he 
it  is  that  loveth  me;  and  he  that 
loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my 
Father,  and  I  will  love  him  and 
will  manifest  myself  to  him."* 

Perfection  the  Goal.  The  aim 
of  every  Latter-day  Saint  girl 
should  be  perfection.  To  this  end 
she  should  be  obedient  to  her  par- 
ents and  to  the  counsels  of  God 
as  given  through  His  servants. 
She  should  be  willing  to  put 
aside  her  foolish  and  useless  de- 
sires; to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
blessing  of  others;  to  endure 
trials  that  she  may  be  purified 
even  as  gold  is  tried  seven  times. 
She  should  follow  the  example  of 
Christ,  suffer  wrong  rather  than 
do  wrong  and  be  an  example  for 
good  to  all  her  associates.  The 
following  stofy  explains  perfect- 
tion  as  Christ  viewed  it: 

"And,  behold,  one  came  and 
said  unto  him,  Good  master,  what 
good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I -may 
have  eternal  life?  And  he  said 
unto  him,  Why  callest  thou  me 
good?  there  is  none  good  but  one. 
that  is,  God :  but  if  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments. 
He  said  unto  him.  Which?  Jesus 
said.  Thou  shalt  da  no  murder. 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulter)'. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness.  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother ;  and.  Thou 
shah  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
The  young  man  said  unto  him, 
All  these  things  have  I  kept  fronj 
my  youth  up;  what  lack  I  yet? 
Tesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt 
be  perfect,  go  and  sell  all  that 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor. 


/John  15:9-12. 
««John  14:15,  21. 
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and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven;  and  come  and  follow 
me."« 

DISCUSSION. 

1.  Define  perfection. 

2.  Give  Bible  illustrations  portray- 
ing perfection. 

3.  Explain  why  it  is  not  impossible 
to  attain  to  perfection. 


4.  Name  a  few  things  that  tend 
tf»ward   perfection. 

5.  Why  does  love  overshadow  all 
other  principles  in  making  for  perfec- 
tion? 

6.  Who  was  the  perfect  Example? 

7.  Memorize  the  words  of  Christ 
given  in  paragraph  6. 

8.  How  may  you  become  perfect? 

9.  What  did  Christ  mean  when  He 
said:     *'That  your  joy  might  be  full"? 


"Matt.  19:16. 


American  Aborigines. 

LESSON  IV. 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  UTAH 

INDIANS.     • 

(For  Tuesday,  January  22,  or   Sunday,  January  27.) 


(The  subject  matter  for  this  lesson 
is  found  in  "Manners,  Customs,  and 
Legends  of  the  Utah  Indians,"  pag« 
679  of  this  magazine.  It  should  be 
given  in  story  form.) 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  AND  TOPICS. 

What  characteristics  have  you 
noticed  that  are  common  to  In- 
dians ? 

Why  are  their  lives  interesting 
to  you? 

What  are  the  two  principal 
classes  of  Indians  in  Utah? 

Who  were  some  of  the  noted 
chiefs  in  early  days? 

Describe  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  western  Indians. 

How  did  thev  live?  Describe  a 
typical  Indian  home. 

What  did  the  Indians  grow  in 
their  gardens  and  fields? 

How  did  they  perpare  the  flesh 
of  the  buffalo  for  eating?  How 
did  they  dress? 


Why  do  we  say  that  Indians  live, 
and  clothe  themselves  according  to 
the  environment  in  which  they  live  ? 

What  is  a  legend?  What  are 
folk  songs? 

Why  do  we  have  State  flowers? 
Who  adopted  our  State  flower? 
What  is  the  lee^end  of  the  "Life 
plant"  of  the  hills  (the  Sego  lily)  ? 

Recite  the  legend  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  the  Valley  as  told  by 
Washakie. 

What  is  the  legend  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  gulls? 

Has  the  Indian  hieh  ideals?  Do 
vou  think  he  would  learn  fast  in 
our  schools? 

What  are  some  of  the  good 
thins^s  that  Indians  teach  us? 

How  many  Indians  are  there  in 
Utah  today?    (About  3,000.) 

Try  to  obtain  pictures  of  Indians, 
their  homes,  cooking  utensils,  etc. 
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Ethics  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

LESSON  VII. 
Ethics  of  Liberty. 


The  fundamental  purpose  of  this 
lesson  is  to  show  that  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  provides  for  uni- 
versal human  liberty,    r 

The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  spe- 
cifically declares  against  all  forms 
of  human  bondage.  See  Sec.  101 : 
79.  Compare  the  divine  utterances 
as  ethical  principles  with  the  hunian 
declaration  that  liberty  is  an  in- 
alienable right,  and  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal;  and 
consider  under  which  of  these  state- 
ments would  it  have  been  most  dif- 
ficult to  establish  a  system  of  slav- 
ery or  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Compare  these  ethical  proposi- 
tions with  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
Sec.  1:10  and  Sec.  76: 

Liberty  and  law  are  inseparable. 

The  higher  the  law,  the  greater 
the  liberty,  the  lower  the  law,  the 
less  the  liberty. 

Special  privileges  for  special  ser- 
vice. 

Even  to  the  mind  denying  the 
divine  origin  of  the  vision  of  the 
three  glories,  how  must  the  pro- 
visions made  therein  for  the  distri- 
bution of  freedom  still  appear  as  to 
fairness,  equity,  and  wisdom? 

Compare :    "Governments   derive 


their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed"  with  Sec.  28:13; 
26:2,  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. 

Compare  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
Sec.  101:77-80  and  Sec.  98:5  with 
the  following: 

The  rights  of  humanity  are  great- 
er than  the  rights  of  any  nation. 

Suggestive  propositions  for  top- 
ics of  conversation  on  the  subjart 
of  liberty: 

Liberty  is  free  agency  in  action. 

Liberty  is  the  right  to  do  as  one 
pleases  as  long  as  he  pleases  to  do 
right. 

Liberty  is  kgency  operating  for 
the  immediate  and  remote  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  the  race. 

The  safety  of  the  universe  de- 
pends upon  the  parallelism  in  the 
advancement  of  intelligence  and  the 
extension  of  agency. 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  does  a  law  of  perf-ect  lib- 
erty mean  to  you?  Explain  and  il- 
lustrate. 

2.  Correlate  this  latest  ethical  ut- 
terance: "It  is  our  duty  to. make  the 
world  safe  for  'Democracy',"  with 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec.  98:5. 


LESSON    VIIL 
Ethics  of  Honesty. 


The  chief  purpose  of  this  lesson 
is  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  contains 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ethical  virtue,  honesty, 
and  to  intensify  an  interest  towards 
forming   the   habit   of   honesty   in 


speech  and  thought     Honesty  in- 
cludes and  rests  upon  sincerity. 

Honesty  in  Speech, 

A  lie  from  a  high,  broad,  ethical 
point  of  view,  where  the  conscience 
or  ethical  conviction  of  the  one  ut- 
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tering  the  untruth  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, must  have  behind  it  in- 
difference, cowardice,  or  ill  will. 
Truth-telling  is  not  always  ethical. 
**Thou  shalt  not  lie."  See  Doc.  and 
Gov.  10:28.  The  welfare  of  the 
group  demands  the  elimination  of 
the  liar.  See  Doc.  and  Gov.  42:21. 
Perjury  and  severe  penalty  are  in- 
separable. Doc.  and  Gov.  121 : 
18-24.  The  wilful  (hateful)  denial 
of  truth  is  a  form  of  treason.  Doc. 
and  Gov.  76:31,  32. 

Honesty  of  Thought  and  Desire, 

Govetousness  is  desire  for  unlaw- 
ful possession.  It  is  a  form  of 
mental  theft.  Doc.  and  Gov.  19: 
25,  26.  In  the  entire  social  universe 
calamity  follows  covetousness. 
Doc.  and  Gov.  104:4. 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  Of  what  form  of  dishonesty  is  a 
man  guilty  who  studies  how  to  evade 
his  taxes,  his  tithing,  his  debts,  or 
dokig  his  bit  for  the  public  welfare? 
Illustrate. 

2.  What  is  coveting  one's  own 
property?  Illustrate. 

3-     What  ethical  utterance    of    the 


Savior    makes     truth     the    sou-ce    of 
freedom  and  liberty? 

4.  Under  what  circumstances 
would  it  be  unethical  to  tell  that 
which  was  not  meant  for  us  to  hear? 
When  would  it  be  ethical?    Illustrate. 

i 
Some     supplemental     references 
and  sayings  for  consideration  for 
individual  members  of  the  class : 

See  Doc.  and  Cov.  93:24;  84:45,46; 
1:39. 

See  hymn,  "Oh,  Say,  What  is 
Truth." 

The  noblest  work  of  God  is  an  hon- 
est man. 

Truth  fired  from  Hate's  bow  is  a 
poisoned  arrow. 

Truth  wielded  by  Wisdom  is  the 
sword  of  Right. 

Truth  used  by  Envy  is  the  stiletto 
of  Slander. 

Truth  hurled  from  the  sling  of  Cor- 
rection is  a  thunderbolt  of  Purifica- 
tion. 

Truth  stolen  from  Confidence  is 
Treason's  tool. 

Truth  in  the  citadel  of  Right  is  enti- 
tled to  every  means  of  protection  that 
discretion  can  devise. 

Truth  hurried  past  Authority  is  the 
Tattler's  telegram. 

Truth,  like  light,  may  be  turned  on 
in  blinding  quantities. 

Truth  told  before  its  time  is  an  eth- 
ical abortion. 


LESSON    IX. 
Review  of  previous  lessons. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  ON   HOW     TO  PREPARE  A  LESSON 


1.  Read  the  title  of  the  lesson 
and  see  what  it  means  to  you. 

2.  Read  the  lesson  through, 
problems  and  all.  It  will  take  but 
a  short  time  and  will  give  you  a 
general  view  of  the  field  of  study. 

3.  Go  over  the  lesson  a  second 


time,  looking  up  the  references  and 
reading  them. 

4.  Try  to  answer  the  problems 
to  yourself. 

5.  Think  about  every  part  of 
the  lesson  and  make  it  a  topic  of 
conversation  with  your  compan- 
ions, 
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"We  believe  that  every  man  should  be  honored  in  his 
station:  rulers  and  magistrates,  as  such,  being  placed  for  the 
protection  of  the  innocent  and  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty;  and  that  to  the  laws  all  men  owe  respect  and  defer- 
ence, as  without  them  peace  and  harmony  would  be  sup- 
planted by  anarchy  and  terror."  Joseph  Smith. 

"When  the  day  comes  in  which  the  Kingdom  of  God 
will  bear  rule,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  will  proudly 
flutter  unsullied  on  the  flagstaff  of  Liberty  and  equal  rights, 
without  a  spot  to  sully  its  fair  surface;  the  glorious  flag 
our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us  will  then  be  unfurled  to 
the  breeze  by  those  who  have  power  to  hoist  it  aloft  and 
defend  its  sanctity."  Brigham  Young. 

"It  was  through  and  by  the  power  of  God  that  the 
fathers  of  this  country  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  also  that  great  palladium  of  human  rights,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  John  Taylor. 

"The  Lord  inspired  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  Country  and  has  guarded  the  nation  from  its 
foundation."  Wilford  Woodruff. 

"As  a  body  of  religious  worshipers  we  believe  in  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  aid  and  give  support  to  our  government 
whenever  or  wherever  needed."  Lorenzo  Snow. 

"It  was  part  of  the  design  of  the  Almighty  when  he  in- 
fluenced the  fathers  to  leave  the  old  world  and  come  to  this 
continent.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  establishment  of  this  gov- 
ernment. He  inspired  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  fathers  of  this  nation  to  contend  for  their  liberty." 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 
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BAKER'S  COCOA  is  pure 

Purity  in  cocoa  means  carefully  selected,  scrupulously 
cleaned  cocoa  beans,  scientifically  blended,  skilfully 
roasted,  and  with  the  excess  of  fat  removed,  reduced  to  an 
extremely  fine  powder  by  a  strictly  mechanical  process, 
no  chemicals  being  used^  the  finished  product  containing 
no  added  mineral  matter. 

AND  IT  HAS  A  DELICIOUS  FLAVOR 

Trade-mark  on  every  genuine  package 
Booklet  of  choice  recipes  sent  FREE 

Made  only  by 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
„  . ,    ^  Established  1780 

C.  STPat,  oioe  ^ t 
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Buy  a  Christmas  Wrist  Watch 

at  Daynes  and  send  it  to  your 

Soldier  Boy  in  the  Trench 


CHRISTMAS   PRESENTS   MUST   BE   SENT   EARLY— BETTER   BE   TOO 
SOON  THAN  LATE.    PARCELS  FOR  XMAS  WILL  BE  HELD  OVER  THERE 


High  grade  Swiss  Watch,  15  jewel, 
radio  dial,  square  case,  black  mor- 
rocco  strap.    Very  fine...- $30.00 

The  Lord  Kitchener  Strap  Ingersoll 
Blidget,  gun  metal  case,  radiolite 
dial  that  shows  the  time  in  the 
dark  - $4.50 


Waltham  Watch,  sterling  silver  case, 
small  size,  7  jewels;  khaki  strap, 
radio  dial  ^ „ $23.00 


This  is  a 

LIMITED 

OFFER 


Don't  delay 
Act  at 
once 


46( 


So  Long,  Mother" 

It's  a  Long  Way  to  Berlin"  {But  We'll 
Get  There) — 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Will  Wave  O'er 
Germany" — 

"When  We  Wind  Up  the  Watch  on  the 
•      Rhine"— 

These  big  hits  and  16  others,  delivered  to  you  with 
YOUR  CHOICE  of  any  Grafonola  In  our  store  for  a 
5-day  FREE  TRIAL  without  risk  or  obllgratlon,  NO 
MONEY  DOWN.  Write  today  for  424-page  record 
book,  Illustrated  catalogrs  (In  colors)  and  full  particu- 
lars of  our  offer.  Easiest  terms  If  you  buy.  We  pay 
freight. 


Everything 
known  in  Music 


Any  Catalogue 
Free  and  Postpaid 


r/0///rmi 
wrmfrm 
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Buy   Your   GarmenU  From 
The  Utah  KnittingStore 

48    SOUTH    MAIN,    SALT    LAKB    CITY 

We  are  distributors  of  th«  «A»»r«Tc«^ 

Brand  L.  D.  S.  GarmeBts. 

Place  your  orders  early  for  your  naw 

Medium   and   Heavy  Weight  GarmenU. 

We  ^naniBtee  the  •«Appr«Te4''  BraaA  of 

Qmrmemtm, 

ONCB    TRIBD,    ALWAYS    WORN 

Pair 

Llffht  welffht  Bleached  aarmenU...^1.10 
Pine  Plat  Stitch  Weave  GarmenU..  1.25 
LIffht  welffht  Bleached  Ribbed  Gar- 
n>enu     1.4S 


No.  21  Medium 'weiarh't,  wool  flnish^ 
regular  $1.86 


1«SS 


No.  S4  Heavy  Cotton  Bleached,  reg- 
ular   I2.S0 S.10 

No.  40  Fine  Wool  GarmenU,  reg- 
ular   IS.OO .:_ 

No.  44  Heavy  Wool  GarmenU.  reg- 
ular  $4.50 .! .*„ 

No.  SO  Heavy  Silk  and  Wool,  regu- 
lar   15.00   •.._ 

Bxtm  Heavy  Wool  HoMoapwa  Gar* 
meau,   regular   |4.S0 f 

All  ffoods  sold  subject  to  approval.  Add 

5<7-  for  postasre  any  excess  posUgra  paid 

will  be  returned  with  parcel. 

The  Utah  Knitting  Store 

48  SOTUH  MAIN  STt  SALT  LAKB  CITY 

Our  caUloffue  of  Sweaters,  Blankets. 
Hosiery.  Underwear,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
upon   request 


The  Electric 
Range 

makes  every  cook  a  better 
cook — every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  proven  economy  of 
electric  cooking  is  another 
all-year  advantage,  and 
the  poto  and  pans  are  AL- 
WAYS clean  and  bright — 
there  is  no  soot  or  grease 
in  an  Electric  Kitchen. 

Inquire  about  our  easy 
payment  plan  and  special 
low  cooking  rate  for  cur- 
rent. 

Utah  Power  &  Ught  Co. 

Efficient  Public  Service 


Conserve 

»       by 
Preserving 

The  immense  froit  crops  of 
Utah,  Idaho  and  other  west- 
em  states  should  be  con- 
served—they will  aid  then  in 
curtailing  living  costs  during 
winter  months,  besides  fur- 
nishing most  delicious  dishes 
for  any  meaL  Sugar,  needed 
for  proper  preserving  either 
in  canning  or  ielly-making, 
adds  value  to  the  food  and 
provides  a  balance  of  rations. 
Vou  will  have  success  in  can- 
ning fruit  if  you  use 

Table  and 
Preserving  Sugar 


— in  homes  where  economy 
is  piacticed,  you   wiD  find 

Castle  Gate 

and 

Clear  Creek 

Coals 

^SK  YOUR 
DEALER 

Mined  only  by  Utah  Fuel  Co. 
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DELIVERED    EVERYWHERB 


Keeley's  Ice  Cream 


260  SOUTH  STATE 


Utah  State  National  Bank 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Capltia  mmii  8vpl«a,  f7M,(KM 


Suocessori  to 
THB  STATES  BANK  OF  UTAH 
THB  UTAH  If ATIONAL  BAlfK 
UTAH  COin<  A  SATIlfGS  BAlfK 

Jo8«ph  F.  Smith,  Pres. 
Henry  T.  McEwan,  Cashier 


JOSEPH  WM.  TAYLOR 

17TAH*S   UBADING   UlfDBRTAKBR  AND   LICBNSBD  BMBALMBR 

Office  and  Reiidence  Phone  Wai.  SSI.     Office  MtTer  Closed 
31-28^20  Soath  Wcirt  Temple  Street,  Salt  LAke  Olty,  Utah 


Walker  Electric 
Supply  Co. 

Sewlngr  Machines, 
Washing  Ma- 
chines, Blec  trie 
Vacuum  Cleaners, 
Motors,  Electric 
Irons,  Lamps  and 
Repairs. 

Ph»me,  n^mi.  4703 

IBS  Seatii  State  St. 

Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah 

WB  SBLL,  RBNT  AND  RBPAIR 

SBWINO    BIACHINBS 

RBBTT  50e  1¥BBK 


Abdominal  Supports 
Maternity  Beits 

Elastic  Hosiery  and  Belts  Made  to 
Measure.  Ankle  Supports,  Shoulder 

Braces  and  Baby  Tmsses 
Privaie  Rooms  Lady  Attendani 
THE  JONES^AKES  DENTAL  & 
SURGICAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
332  Soath  Main  St,  Salt  Lake  City 
P.  0.  Box  1013 
Phone  Wasatch  831 


If  You  Want  Wholesome  Bread,  buy 

LIBERTY  BREAD 

Mad*  by 

TEMPLETON  BAKERY,  111  E.  First  South 

Liberty  Bread  is  jast  Mr.  Hoover*8  kind  of  war  bread.  Made  from  specially 
prepared  bran  flour;  baked  in  a  clean,  sunlight  factory  in  light,  wholesome  and 
delicious  loaves.  Full  of  rich  nutriment  and  health-giving  qualities — so  you  will 
help  Uncle  Sam  save  his  wheat  supply. 

FOR  SALE  AT  THESE  STORES— Model  Bakery,  259  S.  State  Street;  Bell 
Bakery,  61  E.  First  South  Street;  Templeton  Bakery,  111  E.  First  South  Street. 
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THE  SIEGEL  CLOTHING  CO. 

THE  STORE  FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 


Dear  Madam:  This  year  one^s  lists  of  Christmas  gifts  is 
divided  under  two  heads — a  list  for  the  men  at  home  and  the 
men  in  uniform.  It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  provide  suit' 
able  gifts  for  each. 

Surely  his  gift  must  be  something  he  really  Ukes;  that 
goes  almost  udthout  saying. 

And  this  storeys  superiority  as  a  source  of  supply  for  such 
gifts  also  goes  almost  without  saying. 

We  know  men.  Our  year  round  activities  are  concerned 
with  catering  to  them.  Our  every  uHiking  hour  is  devoted  to 
anticipating  their  requirements  and  being  ready  to  supply 
their  preferences. 

Our  collection  of  holiday  gifts  is  a  universal  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  to  give  a  man. 

We  feel  we  can  be  really  helpful  to  you  in  supplying 
every  gift  your  list  incltides^  or  in  suggesting  gifts  you  may 
not  have  thought  of  yourself. 

Worit  you  avail  yourself  of  our  service? 
Yours  very  truly ^ 

THE  SIEGEL  CLOTHING  CO. 
228-230  Main  Street 


WiD  Santa  Qaas  usher  into  your 
Home  on  Christmas  Morning 
the'Tourth  Necessity?" 

Let  your  gift  this  year  be  one  that 
will  long  be  remembered  and  en- 
joyed by  all  in  your  home  circle. 
We  have  Your  musical  instrument 
ready  for  the  good  word  to  deliver 
it  Christmas.  Don't  delay  your  or- 
der until  too  late. 

A  SMALL  DEPOSIT  NOW  WILL 
INSURE  CHRISTMASDELIVERY 

A  few  dollars  monthly  will  pay  for  yonr 
Piano,  Pianola  or  Victrola. 
Mail  Orders  carefully  filled. 
'Tirst  of  all  ReliabUity'' 

CONSOLIDATE 

R.  W.  DAYNE 

SALT  LAKE  C 

Note — ^Eminent  authorities  have  deci 
human  existence  are  food,  raiment,  shelte 
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Send  4c  in  staxaps  today  for  the 
Mapleine  Cook  Book.  Tells  how  to 
make  this  Golden  Flavoured,  Golden 
Iced  Holiday  Cake.  Also  249  other 
choice,  "Golden  Flavour"  recipes. 

CRESCENT 
MAPLEINE 

«<THB    GOLDBN   FLAVOR'* 
2  Oz.   Bottle 

35  cents 

Few  drops  go  as  far  as  a  teaspoon 
of  other  flavorinc^B.  Pure.  Whole- 
some. No  home  should  be  without 
it.  In  1,000,000  homes  now.  Buy 
from  ffrocers.  Use  just  enougrh.  Too 
much  makes  foods  too  rich.***  Dept. 
XL,  Crescent  Mfff.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Fire  Strikes 
Unexpectedly 

IS  YOUR  PROPERTY 
INSURED? 

Secnre  a  Policy  with  the 

Home  Fire 

Insurance  Co. 

of  Utah 

A$$ets  Over  One  MiUion  DoUan 
Agents  Everywhere 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  «  CO. 

General  Agents 
22  Main  St,      Salt  Lake  Gtf 


1^   Thy  not  clooose  yoitr 
\A/  CHRISTMAS 
VV    GREETINGS 

now;  jftuiiLOur  teautiful  line  d. 

<JXe  AMDAVISCO. 

JUAUTY  CARDS 

■BOSTON. 

Ori^nai,  appropriate  §rcet- 
m^s  £r  every  one  on>©ur  list. 
Even  me  least  expensive  hapjaly 
comDJiicSoocl  taste,  and^oocl 
cneer,  am  mai^arc  nice  enoii^ 
to  send  intke  place  of^ifts. 

The  Pembroke  Co. 

22-24  East  Broadway 


^Paramount 

Xaundiy 

Co* 

AS   GOOD  AS 
THE    NAME 

Utah's  newest  and  most 
modern  plant. 

We  solicit  your  patron- 
age. 

Phone  Wasatch  1920 

Plant  888  State  Street 
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L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  LABEL  IN  THE  NECK  OF  GARMENTS 

Comfort         B  UAtmjms         I       polity 

If  jour  leading  dealer  doea  not  have  the  garments  you  desire, 

select  your  wants  from  this  list  and  send  order  direct  to  as.    We 

will  prepay  all  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.    Samples 

submitted  upon  request. 

Fine    Peeles    cotton,     bleached,  Fine   Imported   Lisle,   srauze  wt  2.6« 

lifiTht  weiffht  914K*  Mercerized  cotton,  grauze  weight  2.00 

Cotton,   bleached,   medium   lierht  Mercerized  cotton,  med.   weigrht  3.00 

weight    ~ « 1.65  Wash  shrunk  Wool,  med.  weight  24M 

Cotton,  bleached,  medium  heavy  Wash   shrunk   Wool,   heavy   wt  S.00 

weiffht    ...^ 1.86  Silk    and   Wool,    med.    ligrht   wt.  84W 

Cotton,   bleached,   heavy   weight  2JS6      Australian  Wool,  liffht  welffht 4.00 

Cotton,    unbleached,    heavy    wt.  2.00  Australian  Wool,  medium  heavy 

Fine  domestic  L.l8le,li8rht  weiffht  1.75  weight  0.00 

The  only  approved  Garments  made  with  wide  flaps  at  bade, 
button  holes  for  better  fastening  down  front,  and  set  in  shoulder 
pieces  to  prevent  sleeves  stretching. 

SALT  UKE  KNiniNG  STORE,  70  Main  St..  Silt  Uki  City 


Official  List  of  Mutual  Improvement  Ass'n 

Reading  Course  Books 

For  1917-18 

Thf%  7li<iiff— Mary  Sbipnuui  Andrews,  price  SO  eenu  net,  potlpeid  SS 


ConiHon— Churchill,  price  60  cents,  hj  mail  70  cents. 

LmddU — ^Porter,  price  60  cents,  by  mail  70  cents. 

Snowboundr—Whaltier^  price  2G  cents,  by  mail  SO  cents. 

Life  of  £4isoi»— Wheeler,  price  50  cents,  by  mail  60  cents. 

Af  en  Who  Modo  Good— Paris,  60  cents,  by  mail  70  eents. 

How  to  Get  ilfceod— Atwood,  price  $1.25,  by  mail  $135. 

Florence  iV^ffctinfafe— Richards,  price  $135,  by  mail  $1.45. 

If  bought  singly,  all  of  the  books  vrill  cost  $635.  If  the  full  set  is  pnr- 
chased,  the  cost  wUl  be  $6.00. 

SPECIAL.  If  yon  buy  the  full  set  and  CASH  is  sent  in  WITH  the  ORDER, 
well  send  the  COMPLETE  SET  for  $5.65  POSTPAID. 

Note:  Credit  will  again  be  given  for  the  reading  of  the  New  Testsmant 
This  we  can  fnmish  at  25c,  50c  75c  and  $1.25. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE 

44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  T£MPLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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YOU'LL  LIKE 

NEKTO 

The  New  Temperance 
Family  Beverage 

Rich  io  food  value  and  blood 

building  qualities.       Free  from 

alcohol  and  therefore 

non-intoxicating 

//  has  the  hop  flavor ^  a  light 

amber  color  and  a  rich 

creamy  foam 

CuUen  Beverage  Co. 

462  South  Tenth  East  St. 
Phon*,  Hy.  1 7      Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh 


For  CHRISTMAS 

SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  MEN— 

SUCH  AS  HATS,  SILK  SHKTS, 
JEWELRY,  LEATHER  GOODS, 
GLOVES,  HANDKERCHIEFS, 
MUFFLERS,  HOSIERY,  SUITS, 
OVERCOATS,  UMBRELLAS, 
CANES,  NECKWEAR,  ETC 
MODERATELY  PRICED 
See— 

uAe  Crabbe 
Company 

Number  4  West  2nd  Soath 

Watch  our  ivinJotos  •when  going  to 
the  Orpheum  for  the  latest." 


HRST  IN  FAVOR 

FIRST  IN  FLAVOR 

The  Granil  Pri***  UttrarA  k^..*^ j /^i_«_ 
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A  Special  Invitation 
to  Women 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  come  in  and  see 
our  furnishings  for  men  and  boys.  Because  most 
women  influence  the  buying  of  either  father,  hus- 
band, brother,  or  son«  we  feel  that  you  will  be  inter- 
ested. You  will  find  us  courteous  and  business-like, 
ready  and  pleased  to  show  our  goods. 

''The  Store  for  Men  and  Boys*" 

GARDNER  & 
ADAMS  CO. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY 


POLAR 

Ice  Cream 
Company 


Manufacturers  of 

3Bee«lu(i|USS  Ice  Cream 

and  Sherberts 

We  make  anything  in  Ice  Cream 
and  guarantee  all  our  orders  so  you 
take  no  chances  in  giving  us  a  trial 

42  RICHARDS  STREET 
Phone:  Wasatch  2726 


How  about  Fall 
Cleaning? 

DO  IT  NOW! 

For  the  best 

oa. 

Pabt, 
Bnukes, 
Etc 
goto 

Bennett  Glass  <& 
Paint  Co. 


6?  V 


/.--.  !?!-_«. 
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ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER 

Saves  Eggs  in  Baking 

In  many  recipes  you  will  need  only  half  as  many  eggs,  in  some 
none  at  all,  if  you  use  an  additional  quantity  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  about  a  teaspoon,  in  place  of  each  egg  omitted.  Try  the 
following  recipe: 

CORN  BREAD 

iKcupamilk  DIRECTIONS— Sift  the 

2  tablespoons  shortening  dry  ingredients  into  bowl; 

1%  cups  cornmeal  -^m       ^h                                add  milk  and  melted  short- 

H  cup  flour  ]NO  JBiSSS                   ening;  beat  well,  and  pour 

4  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder  ^^                      into  well-greased  pan  or 

1  tablespoon  sugar  { if  desired)  muffin  tins  and  bake  in  hot 

1  teaspoon  salt  oven  about  25  minutes. 

(The  old  method  called  for  2  eggs) 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "56  TVays  to  Save  Eccb."    Address 
Royal  Bakinc  Powder  Co^  135  'William  St.,  New  Tork. 

No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


©alt  Lalfeie  OTommaini 


$  n  a^  ''B^^mm''  Bilk  Pomwy 

Made  of  Pure  Silk  Thread — with  Lisle  Garter  Top,  Lisle  Sole 
and  Spliced  Heel  and  Toe  —  in  all  the  new  and  staple  shades. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled 

Kdtlb«=>©'lB>mtni  Commip^iiDy 

SALT  LAKE  CriY 
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FLAVOR  IT  WITH 

CRESCENT 
MAPLEINE 

<<THB   GOLDBN   FLAVOR" 

This  Is  the  new — the  popular  flavor. 
Staple  as  lemon  or  vanilla.  Already 
used  In  1,000,000  homes.  No  other  fla- 
vor Is  as  rich — none  as  economical. 
A  few  drops  go  as  far  as  a  teaspoon 
of  other  flavorlngrs.  Don't  let  an- 
other day  pass  without  knowing  Its 
SToodness.  Use  Just  enouffh — too 
much  makes  food  too  rich.  2  oz.  bot- 
tle, 35c.  Send  carton  top  and  4c  lor 
Maplelne  Cook  Book.  Creaceat  Mtg, 
Co.,  Dept.  XL,  Seattle,  Waah. 


How  about  Fall 
Cleaning? 

DO  IT  NOWt 

For  die  best 

Glass, 
OU, 
Raint, 
Brushes, 
Etc 
goto 

Bennett  Glass  & 
Paint  Co. 

67  Wot  Fmt  South 
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Approved  Garments 

BtftiiDt  dm       W^ltttei*  Are  Guaraateed 

Labd         ^^^£77^^x^        Satirfactory 

Q^JAIITYGUARAMTEED 

Desiring  our  L.  D.  S.  Garments  to  fit  the  wearer  as  nearly  perfect  as  possi- 
ble, we  are  now  making  them  in  different  body  lengths,  and  request  that  the 
bust,  height  and  trunk  measurements  be  given,  taking  the  latter  from  shoulder 
tiirough  crotch  to  shoulder  again. 

1.  Light  Weight  Cotton,  Bleached $1^5 

2.  Medium  Weight  Cotton,  Unbleached 1.35 

3.  Medium  Weight  Cotton,  Bleached 1.50 

4.  Medium  Weight  Mercerized,  Bleached 2.00 

5.  Heavy  Weight  Combed  Cotton,  Unbleached 1.50 

6.  Heavy  Weight  Combed  Cotton,  Bleached 1.75 

7.  Wool  Garments,  Shrunk $3,00,  $3.50  and  6.00 

8.  Heavy  Silk  and  Wool :.  3.50 

Larger  Selections — Lower  Prices — Direct  from  the  Manufacturers 
Postage  Prepaid — Samples  on  Request 

CUTLER  BROS.  COMPANY 

Founded  1877  36  MAIN  ST.,  Salt  Lake  City 


An  Electric  Toaatcr,  an 
Electric  Percolator  and  an 
Electric  Egg  Coddler  make 
every  breakfast  so  cozy 
that  it  reminds  you  of 
honey-moon  days. 

We  carry  a  complete  line 
of  electric  cooking  and 
household  appliances  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

You  will  find  it  interesting 
to  call  at  our  store  and 
look  around. 

Inter-Mountain  Elictric  Co. 

43-59  E.  4th  South, 
Salt  Lake  City 


NELSON  ■  RICKS 
CREAMERY  CO. 

Manufacturen  of 

Banquet 

Better 

Butter 

Wkoletale  Dealen  in 

Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  Etc. 

Phoset.  Was.  2150-2151 

357-359    ECCLES    AVENUE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.   .  UTAH 
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Always  Goed  Always  Pars 

Always  Ready 


PIERCE'S 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 


TOMATOES 
PORK  ANO  BEANS 
TOMATO  CATSUP 
AND  MANY  OTHERS 

Packed  and  badrad  by 

Utah  Canning  Company 


1 


Ogdan— •ince  1888 
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Give  Your  Girl   the 
Natural  Food 
Drink 

MCDONALD'S 

DONTBOIL 

COCOA 

In  spite  of  the  effort  of  the  French  Government  to  €5or- 
ner  the  cocoa  market,  we  have  been  able  recently  to  eecnre 
large  shipmentfl  of  the  finest  cocoa  beans  in  the  world.  Only 
the  very  best  find  their  way  into  McDonald^s  Dontboil  Cocoa. 
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